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NOTES 


Independence 

». We are on the eve of independence. The real 
interregnum starts within a few weeks. Let us hope 
that the troubled night, that has lasted nearly a year 
of ‘human computation, is-now coming to an end and 
the light of dawn will soon dispel the nightmare 
horrors that disturbed its peace. 

‘The India Independence Bill has put a period to 
all ‘speculations. It is clear, unambiguous and compre- 
hensive in its character. There is no question now 
about the “Quit India” procedure or about the reser- 
vations and yesiduary implications with which we 
might have been faced. It must be evident even to the 
most obtuse of political pessimists that the British 
Labour Cabinet is transparently sincere in its attempt 
to implement its promises and obligations. It is true 
that many things have yet to be done before matters 
are completely straightened out as between India and 
Britain, such as treaties and the Sterling Balance. But 
the question of Indian Independence has been answered 
by Britain and it must be said that under the circum- 
stances Britain has done her best. So at last the goal 
is in sight. 

But all the same it would not do to forget that 
we shall soon be facing grim realities of the Post-war 
World. At home and abroad herculean tasks await our 


“slenders. At home there is acute shortage—even scarcity 


—of all the essentials of life such as food; clothing, and 
medicine, and education is almost at a standstill. 
Labour is in the hands of reactionary opportunists and 
the professional agitators, and as a result all the 
> publig services have degenerated to an extremely low 
level. Black-marketeers aud profiteers are stil] sucking 
out the life-blood of the common man, and the whole 
of the country’s trade, industry and commerce is within 
their stranglehold. 

Abroad there is an uneasy truce, with almost the 


whole’ of Europe lying prone under the heels of the‘ 


conqueror. The Balance of Power has been upset with 
a vengeance, and there does not seem to be any chance 
of equilibrium being established within any appre- 
ciably short period of time. World shortages ‘of food 
and consumer goods are complicating the position still 


further, the two fortunate countries, who are im 
positions of vantage, the U. S. A., and the U.S. S. R., 
both beimg inclined to use their surplus stocks as 
political weapons. Countries and nationals are being 
used as pawns in this game for political ascendency 
and the more helpless the nation, the more abject 
becomes its dependence on the “protecting” power. 
In all these spheres our troubles and headaches 
have been further aggravated by the partial Balkan-~ 
isation to which we have ‘had to submit. So, in all 
conscience, our joy must need qualification at this 
jupeture. Flag-waving and illuminations have been 
ordered, and we would be last to oppose it, for free- 


-dom is truly above all price and, cost what it may, it 


must be acclaimed and attained. But what we would 
impress, with all the weight that we might command, 
is that unless that cost be reckoned and provided for 
at this stage, it might become higher still. As matters 
stand, the Union of India will need prolonged and 
highly skilled administration before 1% recovers from 
the effects of the last war and its terrible aftermath, 
for a century and a half of ruthless and shameless 
exploitation and domination has let it weak and 
demoralised to a degree. 

So, the Delhi political picnic ed come to an end 
with August 15th. We need every ounce of our skill and 
strength to pull the Union out of the mire into which 
it has been plunged through our weakness and in- 
experience. Far greater dangers lie ahead. of us, than 
what we experienced in the immediate past, and unless 
the ‘Congress takes heed in. time it would land the 


country into another defeat as it did in 1942. The 
world is.still to the strong, and there should be no 
place for’ the complacent, smug and the unwary in 


the councils of the nationals of the Union, if it is to 
survive with glory the coming trials. 


At home, it must be admitted that as yet there 
has been no serious attempt at combating profiteering 
and black-markéting. Unless the “Controls” ‘are uni- 
formly and rigorously enforced and exemplary punish- 
ment be meted out to delinquents there will be nor 
relief. Consumer’s cemmittees with authority to 
initiate action must be set up in every province and 


2 


all complaints about mal-practice;: corruption and 
black-marketing must be searchingly investigated by 
persons of spotless integrity. 

Henceforward the Best man and the Right man in 
the night place must be-our motto. There is no sin iD 
the modern world like the sin of inefficiency and all 
virtue and “sacrifice? that the world contains cannot 
atone for it. Let us realise that fact and see that our 
cabinets and legislatures are purged of all figureheads, 
whatever be their record otherwise, and fill them with 


ihe best that the nation can give. All shibboleths, party- 


slogans and similar opiates must be discarded forth- 
with and fresh elections must be arranged on modern 
lines as soon as possible. The Legislatures and the 
Assemblies of the Union are unsatisfactory, beyond all 
doubt, as they stand. 

It is true that changes’on a large and compre- 
hensive scale cannot be brought into being in short 
order, but we must take into account the speed with 
which the world is changing and orientate ourselves 
fittingly, Long deliberations may be inevitable but the 
time is not very far-off when quick decisions and even 
quicker action will be called for, unless we want to 
become a helpless beggar at the U. N. O. 

The Defence and Foreign Relations departments 
would need men with drive, initiative and cool judge- 


ment. It must not be forgotten that a friendly world. 


can change suddenly into a menacing and ominous 
ring of would-be aggressors. First-class.men with tact- 
ful and patient dispositions and with a record ol 
devoted and fruitful service are needed for the 
embassies and consular offices. New men must be tried 
out in less responsible posts. We say this because we 
are uneasy about some. of the selections for foreign 
service, which, from the records of service of the men 
selected, are dubious to say the least. Defence today 
has Become a highly technical and specialized affair, 
‘and we are not only short of men but also short of 
plans for adequate organisation of the department. 
Our frontiers have changed, thanks to the Pakistan 
arrangement, and as a result we have to go into details 
of very complicated changes before a satisfactory solu- 
tion can be arrived at. Piloting committees are needed 
at every step and the personnel of these committees 
will have to be selected with meticulous care, The 
Assemblies have been filled with men chosen from 4 
wrong angle altogether, and we have doubts whether 
the requisite committee can be filled by men chosen 
from that body. 

Indeed, the Congress has 
elections and selections in the fashion of a school 
prize-giving committee up till now. Party factions 
and personal likes and dislikes have had full play, and 
we have failed to find even the vestige of a proper 

‘balanced judgement or modern state-craft either in 4 
majority of the nominations for the legislatures or m 
many of the selections for posts, high and low. Bengal 
has been the worst sufferer in this respect, Mahatma 
Gandhi bad said that “you may send any one to the 
Legislatures whatever be ‘his capacity,” and the Con- 
gress “Leaders”—~anataema be on that word—have acted 
accordingly. As a result, the dumb millions of this un- 
fortunate province are now being represented in the 
Assembly by their still more dumb nominees, the term 
“dumb” being fully true in the latter case in its 
Arherican meaning. In the other Congress provillces 


proceeded about the 


i 


the case’ may not be so bad. but in most of them it- 


is little better. 


“New brooms sweep clean” is a tried 
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proverb, dnd we have no hesitation in saying that new 
brooms are urgently called for in all walks of the 
political set-up to be of the Indian’ Union. 


The New Frontiers 4 

We have remarked before, cuz frontiers are chang- 
ing, in the West and in the East. The final awards of 
the Boundary Commissions have not come before us, 
so there is little point in going into details over the, 
matter. But whatever be the shape of the frontiers, it: 
must be seen that matters will become far more com- 


plex in the near future than it has been hitherto, Not - 
only in the matter of defence, but in communications, : 


customs, commerce, trade and’ industry, new. factors ° 
will enter the daily life of those nationals of the 
Union who will live in the frontier provinces that will 
vitally affect the well-being not only of meeegerouinr. 
but of the entire Union. 

The Congress needs to concentrate on proper 
arrangements being made about such areas. Perhaps, 
the folly of those wiseacres who gave the dictum 


“what matters if Bungaal perishes” is not yet fully ~ 


apparent to the prize-giving. committee of Delhi and 
their yes-men in ‘the A.-L.C.C. We may bé wrong—and 
we hope we are-—-but as yet we do not -find that any 
special attention or regard is being paid to the pro- 
blems of the Bengal of the Union. We would like to 
bring to the notice of the powers-that-be the fact 
that Eastern Pakistan would be, in essence, the real 
meta-centre of the Pakistan State, both in the mat- 
ter of man-power and the wherewithal for the manage- 
ment of the State. 

We have given the details of the problems before 
the Bengal Boundary Commission in the Editorial 
Notes of this issue in two places, and'as.an example 
of the complicated issues before the Commission we 
have annexed the memorandum submitted by the 


representatives for Rajshahi and Maldah districts at - 


the end of the Notes. We hope the Award will be 
made after full and proper’ consideration of all the 
issues. But whatever be the nature of the Award, the 
frontier problem is bound to be complex and trouble- 
some for many years to come. Eastern Punjab and 
some of the States that are coming under the Union 
will have to face almost identical problems. Therefore, - 
the Union will have to look to both these frontiers 
with an alert eye. 

In both these areas large sections of. population 
will retain close affinities with their friends, neigh- - 
bours and relatives that have to stay back in the 
newly created foreign State. Further, there would be 
many-who woull retain substantial property and other 
interests in both the States. These would give rise to 
new tensions and added stresses that might lead to 
serious consequences. An irredentist movement is 
bound to arise on both sides moreover, because, the 
Award cannot possibly satisfy all parties, judging by 
the memoranda submitted. 

These problems will have to be tackled with finesse 
and with firmness. Special posts will have to be created, 
with permanent officials in charge, to meet emergencies 
that will most certainly arise out of such a situation. 
The Congress has to realise that all fires will not be 
quenched “by the Boundary Commission Awards. They.: 
will most certainly smoulder for some time to come, 
and unless adequate measures are adopted in time a 
chance flare-up may lead to 2 major conflagration. 
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“India Independence Bill? 


The ‘full text of the Bil is as follows : 

“A Bill to make provision for the setting up im 
India’ of two independent Dominions to substitute 
other ee ad for certain provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 which apply outside’ those 
Dominions and to provide for other matters colse- 
quential on or connected with the setting up of those 


~ Dominions. 


“Be it enacted by ‘the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 
present Parliament assembled and by the authority of 
the same as follows: ‘' 

“Clause 1, Section 1: As from August 15, 1947, 
twwe indepéndent Dominions shall be set up in India 
to be known respectively as India and Pakistan. 

“Section 2: The said Dominions are hereafter in 
this Act referred to as ‘the New Doniinions’ and the 
said 15th day ef August is hereafter in this Act 
referred to as ‘the Appointed Day.’ 

“Clause 2, Section 1 > Subject to the provisions of 
Sub-sections (3) and (4) of this Section the territories 
of India shall be the territories under the sovereignty 
of His Majesty which immediately before the Ap- 
pointed Day were included in British India except the 
territories which under Sub-section (2) of this: Section 
are to be the territories of Pakistan. 

“Section 2: Subject to the provisions of Sub- 
sections (3) and (4) ofthis Section, the territories of 
Pakistan shall be 


(a) the territories which, on the Appointed Day, 
are included in thé provinces of East Bengal 
and’ West Punjab; as constituted under the 
tivo following Sections ;” 


(b) the territories which. at the date of the pass- 
Ing of this Act, are included in the Province 
of Sind and the Chief Commiussioner’s Province 

‘ of British Baluchistan ; and 


(c) if whether before or after the passing of this 
Act but before the Appointed Day, the 
Governor-General declares that the majority 
of the valid votes cast in the referendum which 
at the date of the passing of this Act is being 
or has recently been held in that behalf under 
his authority in the North-West Frontier . 
Province are -in favour of representatives of 
that province taking part in the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan, 
at the date of the passing-of this Act, are 
included in that province. 


“Section 3: Nothing in’ this Section shall prevent 
any area, being at any times included in or excluded 
from either of the new Dominions, so however, that 
——(w) no area forming part of the territories specified 
in the said Sub-section one or as the case may be the 
said Sub-section two or which has after the Appointed 
Day been included in either Dominion, shall be ex- 
cluded from that Dominion without the consent of 
that Dominion. 

“Section 4: Without prejudice to the generality of 
the provisions of Sub-section three of this Section 
nothing in this Section shall bé construed as prevent- 
ing the accession of Indian States to either of the 
new Dominions. 
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Bengal ; 


the territories which, 


BAST BENGAL AND West BencGAL 


“Bengal and Assam, Section 8 Sub-section 1: AS 
from the Appointed Day—(a) the province of Bengal, 
as constituted under the Government of India Act, 
1935, shall cease to exist; and (b) there shall be - 
constituted in lieu thereof two new provinces, to be 
known respectively as East Bengal and West Bengal. 

“Sub-section 2: If, whether before or after the 
passing of this Act, but before the Appointed Day, the 
Governor-General declares that the majority of the 
valid votes cast in the referendum’ which, at the date 
of the passing of this Act, is being or has recently 
been held in that bebalf under his authority -in the 
district of Sylhet are in favour of that district forming 
part of the new province of East Bengal, then, as 
from that day, a part of the province of Assam shall. 
in accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 3 of 
this Sea@tion, form part of the new provitice of East 
Bergal. 

i BouNDARY ; 

“Sub-section 8: The boundaries of the new pro- 
vinees aforesaid and, in the event mentioned in Sub- 
section 2:°of this Section, the boundaries after the 
Appointed Day ‘of the provinee of Assam, shall be 
such as may be determined, whether before or after 
the Appointed Day, by awards of Boundary Commis- 
sions appointed or to be appointed by the Governor- 
General in that behalf, but until the boundaries are 
so determined—(a) the Bengal districts specified in the | 


First Schedule for this Act, together with, in the event 


mentioned in Sub-section 2 of this Section, the Assam 
district of Sylhet, shall be treated as the territories 
which are to be comprised in the new province of East 
(b) the remainder of the territories comprised 
at the date of the passing of this Act in the province 
of Bengal shall be treated as the territories which are 
to be comprised in the new province of West Bengal, 
and (c) in the event mentioned in Sub-section 2 of 
this Section, the district of Sylhet shall be excluded 
from the province of Assam. 


PuNJAB . 

“The Punjab, Section 4, Sub-section 1: As from 
the Appointed Day—(a) the province of the Punjab, 
as constituted under the Government of India Act of 
1935,‘ shall cease to exist; and (b) there shall be 
constituted two new provinces to be known respec- 
tively as West Punjab and East Punjab. 

“Sub-section 2: The boundaries of the said new 
provinces shall be such as may be determined, whether 
before or after the Appointed Day, by awards of 
Boundary Commissions appointed or to be appointed 
by the Governor-General in that behalf but until thé 
boundaries are so determined—(a) the districts speci- 
fied in the Second Schedule to this Act shall be treated © 
as the territories to be comprised in the new province 
of West Punjab and (b) the remainder of. the terri- 
tories: comprised at the date of passing of this Act in 
the province of the Punjab shall be treated as the 
territories which are to be comprised in the new 
province of East Punjab. 


Tre Governor-GENERAL OF THE New Dominions 

“Section 6: For each of the new Dominions, there 
shall be a Governor-General who shall be appointed 
by His Majesty and shall represent His Majesty for 
the purpose of the Government of the Dominion. 

“Provided that, unless and until provision to the 
contrary is made by a law of the Legislature of either 
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of the new Dominions, the same person may be 
Governor-General of both the new Dominions, 


LEGISLATION FOR THE New Dominions 

“Section 6, Sub-section 1: The Legislature of each 
of the new Dominions shall have full power to make 
laws for that Dominion. including laws having extbra- 
territorial operation. 

“Sub-section 2: No Jaw and_no provision of any 
law made by the Legislature of either of the new 
Dominions shall be void or inopérative on the ground 
that it is repugnant to the Law of England, or to the 
Provisions of this or any existing or future Act of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, or to any order, 
rule or regulation made under any ‘such Act, and the 
powers of the Legislature of each Dominion include 
the power to repeal or amend any such Act, order, 
tule or regulation in so far as it is part of the law of 
the Dominion. 

Sub-section $: The Governor-General of each ‘of 
the new Dominions shall have full power to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to any law of the Legislature of 
that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates to 
the disallowance of laws by His Majesty or the 
reservation of laws for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon or the suspension of the 
operation of laws until the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon shall not apply to laws of 
_ the Legislature of either of the new Dominions. 

Sub-section 4: No Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed on or after the Appointed Day 
shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to either of the 
new Dominions as part of the law of that Dominion 
unless it is extended thereto by a law of the Legis- 
lature of the- Dominion. 


Sub-section 6: No Order-in-Council made on or. 


after the Appointed Day, and no order, rule or other 
instrument made on or after the Appointed Day under 
any such Act by any United Kingdom Minister or 
other authority, shall extend or be deemed to extend. 
to either of the new Dominions as part of the law of 
that Dominion. | 

Sub-section 6: The power referred to in Sub- 
section 1 of this Section extends to the making of 
laws limiting for the future the powers of the Legis- 
lature of the Dominion. 

A. M. G.'s Responswuity Crases 

Section 7, Sub-section 1: As from the Appointed 
Day—-(a) His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom have no responsibility as respects the 
Government of any of the territories which, imme- 
diately before that day, were included in British 
India. 

Invian STatTes 

(b) The suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian 
States lapses, and with it, all treaties and agreements 
in force at the date of the passing of this Act between 
His Majesty and the Rulers of Indian States, all 
functions exercisable by His Majesty at that date with 
respect to Indian States, all obligations of His Majesty 
existing at that date towards Indian States or the 


Rulers thereof, and all powers, rights, authority or 


jurisdiction exercisable by His Majesty at that date 
in or in relation to Indian States by treaty, grant, 
usage, sufferance or otherwise. 
TripAn AREAS 
(c) There lapse also any treaties or agreements in 
force at the date of the passing of this Act between 
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His Majesty and any persons having authority in the 
tribal areas, any obligations of His Majesty existing 
at that date: to any such persons or with respect to the 
tribal areas and all powers, right, authority or juris- 
diction exercisable at that date by His Majesty in or 
in relation to the tribal areas by treaty, grant, usage, 
sufferance or otherwise ; provided that, notwithstanding 
anything in’Paragraph (b) or Paragraph (c) of this 
Sub-section effect. shall, as nearly as may be, continue 
to’ be given to the provisions of any such agreement 
as is therein referred to which relate to customs, 
transit and communications, posts and telegraphs, oY 
other like matters, until the provisions in question are 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian State or person 
having authority in the tribal ‘areas on the one hand, 
or by the Dominion or Province or other part thereof 
concerned on the other hand,’or are superseded by 
subsequent agreements. 
Omission or RoyaL Tiries : 

Sub-secltion 2: The assent of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom is hereby given to the omission 
from the Royal style titles of the words “India Im- 
perator” and the words “Emperor of India” and to 
the issue by His Majesty for that purpose of his Royal 
Proclamation under the Great Seal of the Realm. 

TEMPORARY ProvisIoN AS TO GOVERNMENT oF EAcH 
or tug New Dominions 

Section 8, Sub-section 1: In the case of each of 
the new Dominions; the powers of the Legislature of 
the Dominion shall, for the purpose of making provi- 
sion as to the constitution of the Dominion, be exer- 
cisable in the first instance by the Constituent 
Assembly of that Dominion, and references in this Act 
to the Legislainre of the Dominion shall be construed 
accordingly 

Ribacclion 2: Except in so far as other provision 
is made by or in accordance with a law made by the 
Constituent Assembly of the new Dominion under 


. Sub-section 1 of this Section, each of the new Domi- 


nions and all provinces and other parts thereof shall 
be governed as nearly as may be in accordance with 
the Government of India Act of 1935; and the 
provisions of that Act of the Orders in Council, Rules 
and other instruments made thereunder, shall so far 
applicable, and subject to any express provisions of 
this Act, and with such omissions, additions, adaptions 


' and modification as may be specified in orders of the 


Governor-General under the next succeeding Section, 
have effect accordingly. 

Provided that—(a) The said provision shall apply 
in relation to each of the new Dominions and nothing 
in this Sub-section shall be construed as continuing 
on or after’ the appointed day any Central Govern~ 
ment or. Legislature common te both the new 
Dominions ; : . 

(b) Nothing in this Sub-section shall be construed 
as continuing in force on or after the Appointed Day 
any form of control by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom over the affairs of the new 
Dominions or,of any province or other parts thereof. 

{c) So much of the said provisions as requires the 
Governor-General or any Governor to act in his dis- 
cretion or exercise his individual judgment as respects 
any matter shall cease to ‘have effect as from the 
Appointed Day. 

(d) As from the Appointed Day, no Provincial 
Bill shall be réserved under-the Government of India 
Act, 1935, for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
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ahd no Provincial Act shall - be 
Maj ey thereunder. 


FEDERAL iecerintes: : 

©) The powers of the Federal Legislature or 
Indian Legislature under that-Act, as in force in rela- 
tioni to each Dominion, shall, in first instance, be 
exercisable by the~- Constituent Assembly of the 
Dominion in addition to the powers exercisable by 
that Assembly under Sub-section 1 of this Section. 

Siub-section 3: Any provision of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, which as applied to either of the 
new Dominions by Sub-section 2 of this Section and 
the orders therein referred to, operates to limit+the 
power of the Legislature’ of that Dominion, shall, unless 
and until other provision is made by ‘or in accordance 
with a law made by the Constituent Assembly of the . 
-Dominion in accordance’ with the provisions of Sub- 
section 1 of this Section, have: the like effect as a law 
of the Legislature of the Dominion limiting for the 
future the powers of that Legislature. 


Orprrs ror Brincine Tus Acr mnto Force 

Section 9, Sub-section 1: The Governor-General 
shall by order make such provision as appears to him 
to be necessary or expedient—(a) for’ bringing - the 
provisions of this Act into effective operation’; (b) for 
dividing between the new Dominions, and between the 
new provinces to be constituted under this Act, the’ 
powers, rights, property, duties and liabilities of the 
Governor-General-in-Council, as the case may be, of 
the relevant Provinces which, under this Act: are to 
cease to exist ; 

(c) For making omissions from, additions to, ‘and 
adaptations and modifications of the- Government of 
India Act,-1935, and the orders in Council, rules and 
‘other’ ‘instruments. made thereunder in their ‘application 
to the separate new Dominions ; 

' (d)’ For removing difficulties arising in connection 
with the transition to the provisions of this Act. 

(e) For authorising the carrying .on of the busifess 


disallowed: by His 


-P of the Governor-General-in-Council between the pass- 


U 


to cease to exist; and those powers..shall; for the the tenure of his office, or rights as similar thereto as _ 


ing of this Act and the appointed day otherwise than 
in accordance with the provisions in that behalf of the 
Ninth Schedule to. the Government of India Act, 
1985; 


(f) For enabling-agreements to be ‘citeted into, 


and other acts done,.on behalf of new Dominions 
' before the Appointed Day; - 


(g) For authorising the continued carrying on for 
the time being on behalf of the new Dominions, or on 
-behalf of any two or more of the said new Provinces, 
of services and activities ‘previously carried on oR 
behalf of British India‘as a whole or on behalf of the 
former provinces which those new provinces represent ; 

(kh) For regulating the monetary system and any 
matters pertaining to the’Reserve Bank of India ; and 

(2) So far as it appears ‘necessary or expedient in 
connection with any of the matters. aforesaid, for 
varying the constitution powers or jurisdiction of any 
Legislature, court dr other. authority in thege new 
Dominions and‘ creating new legislatures, courts: or 
other authorities there. . 3 


Govennon-Genrerav’s Powsr 
Sub-section 2: The powers conferred by this 
Section on the Govertior-General shall; in relation to 
their. respective provinces, be ‘exercisable also by the 
Governors of the Provinces which under this Act are 


, 


purposes of the Government of India Act, 1935, be — 
deemed to be. matters as respects which the Governors. 
‘area under that act to ‘exercise their 


individual 
- judgment. * 

Sub-section 3: This Section shall be deemed tb 
‘have had effect as from the third day of June, 1947, 
and any order of thé Governor-General or any Gover- 
nor made on-or after that as to any matter shall have 
effect accordingly and any order: made under this 


; Section may be made so as to be retrospective to any 


date not. earlier than the said third day of June. 
‘Provided that no person shall be deemed to be 
guilty of an offence by reason of so much of aly such 
order as makes any provision thereof retrospective to 
any date before the making thereof. 
Sub-sectron 4: Any order made under this Section, 


whether before or after the Appointed Day, shall have . 


effect (a) up to the appointed day, in British India ; 
(b) on and after the Appointed Day, in the new 
Dominion or Dominions concerned ; and (c) outside 
British India, or as the case may be, outside the new 
Dominion or Dominions, concerned to such extent 
whether before, on, or after the Appointed Day, as 4 
law of the Legislature of the Dominion or Domuinions 
concerned would have on or after the appointed day, 


-but shall in the case of each of the Dominions be 


subject to the same powers of repeal and amendment 
as laws of the Legislature. of that Dominion. 
Sub-section 6: No order shall be made under this 
Section by the Governor-General after the 31st day 
of March, 1948, or such earlier date. as may be deter- 


mined in ‘the case of either Dominion by any law “of 


the Legislature of that Dominion. 

Sub-section 6: If it appears that a part of the 
province of Assam is on the appointed day, to become 
part of the new province of Hast Bengal, the preceding 
provisions of this Section shall have. effect as if, under 
-this Act, the, province of Assam was to cease to exist 


on the appointed day and be reconstituted on oo day 


as a new province. 


“SecReraRy oF States Services: 

Section 10 (Sub-section 1) ; 

‘ Act. keeping in force provisions of the’ Government of 

~ India Act, 1985, shall not continue in force the.provi- 

sions of that " Act relating to appointments to the civil 

services of and civil posts under the Crown’ of - India 

by the Secretary of India or the provisions.of that Act 
relating to the reservation of’ posts. 

Sub-section Z: Every person who (a) having beet 


The ‘provisions of this. 


appointed by the Secretary of State or Secretary of . 


State in Council to a civil service of the Crown 
India continues. on and after the appointed day to 
serve under the Government of either of the new 
Dominions or ef any province or part. thereof ; 
(b) having been. appointed by His Majesty ‘before the 
appointed day to be a judge of the Federal Court or 
of any court which is a High Court within the mean- 
ing of the Government of India Act, 1935 continues 
on and after the appointed day to serve as a judge in 
either of the new Domitiions shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Governments of the Dominions and 
provinces or parts which he is from time’ to time 
serving on or as the case may be, which are served by. 
the courts in which he is from time to time a judge, 
the same conditions of service as respects remunera~ 
tion, leave and pension, and the same rights as ‘respects 
disciplinary matters or,.as the case may be, as respects 


or. 


in. 


f 


—_—, 


6, 


changed. circumstances may permit, as that person was 
entitled to immediately’ before the appointed day. 
Sub-section 3; Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as enabling the rights and liabilities of any 
person with respect.to the family. pension funds 
vested in Commissioners under Section 200. and 73 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935, to be governed 
otherwise than by Orders in Council made’ (whether 
before or after the passing of this Act or the appointed 
day) by His Majesty in Council’ and rules made 
(whether before or after the passing of this Act or the 
appointed day) by a Secretary of State. or such other 


‘Minister of the Crown as may be designated in that. 


behalf by Order in Council under the Ministers of the 
Crown (Transfer of Functions) Act 1946. 


Inpiaw Apmep Forcus 7 

Section 11, Sub-section 1: The orders to be made 
by the Governor-General under the preceding provi- 
sions of this Act shall make provision for the division 
of the Indian armed forces of His Majesty between 
the new Dominions, and for the command and 
governance of those forces until the division is cOm- 
pleted. 

Sub-section 2: As from the appointed day, while 
any member of His Majesty's forces, other than His 
Majesty’s Indian Forces, is attached to or serving with 
any of His Majesty’s Indian forces—(a) he -~- shall, 
subject to any provision to the contrary made by @ 
law Of the Legislature of the Dominion or Dominions 
concerned or by any order of the Governor-General 
under the preceding provisions of this Act, have, in 
- relation to the Indian-~forces in question, the powers 
of command -and punishment eppropriate to his rank 
and functions; but (b) nothing in any enactment 
in force at the date. of the passing of this shall render 
him subject in any ‘way to the law governing the 
Indian forces in question. 


_ Barnsa Forces ui Inpr | 

Section 12, Sub-section 1: ° Nothing inthis Act 
affects the jurisdiction or authority of His Majesty’s 
Government in -the United Kingdom, or of the 
Admiralty, the Army Council, or the, Air Council or 
of any other United Kingdom authority, in relation 
to any of His Majesty’s forces which may, on or after 
the appointed day, be in either of the new Dominions 
or elsewhere in the ‘territories which, before the 
appointed day, were included in India, not being 
Indian forces. 1 | t 

* Sub-section 2: In its application in selation to 
His Majesty’s military forces, other than Indian forces, 
the Army Act shall have effect on or after the appointed 
day—(a) as if His Majesty’s Indian forces were not 
included in the expression’ “the forces,” “His Majesty’s 
forces” and “the regular forces” and (b) subject to the 
further modifications specified in parts one and two 
of the third Schedule to this Act. — 

_Sub-section 3: Subject to the provisions of Sub- 
section. 2 of this Section, and to any provisions of any 
law of the legislature of the Dominion concerned, all 
civil authorities in the new Dominions, and subject as 


aforesaid and subject also to the provisions of -the- 


last preceding Section, all service authorities in the 
new Dominions, ‘shall in those Dominions and in the 
other territories which were included in India before 
the appointed day, pérform in relation to His 
Majesty’s military forces, not being Indian forces the 
same functions as were before the appointed day 
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performed by them or by the authorities correspond- 
ing. to them, whether by virtue of the Army Act or 


otherwise, and ihe matters for which provision is 10 | 


be made by orders of the Governor-General -under. the 
preceding provisions of this Act shall include’ the 
facilitating of the withdrawal from the new Dominions 
and other . territories aforesaid of ~His Majesty’s 
military forces, not being Indian forces. 

- Sub-section 4: The provisions of Sub-sections 2 
and 3 of this Section shall apply in relation to the air 
forces of His Majesty, not being Indian air forces, 
subject, however, to the necessary adaptations, and in 
particular as if—(e@) for the references to the Army 
Act there were substituted references to the Air Force 


~ Act; and (b) for the reference to part two of the 


Third Schedule to this Act ‘there were substituted a 
‘Teference to part three of that Schedule. 


. Navan Forces 

Section 18. Sub-section 1: 
the Naval Discipline Act t6 His Majesty’s- Naval 
Forces, other than Indian Naval Forces - references to 
His Majesty’s Navy and His Majesty’s ships shall not 


as from the appointed day include references to His 


Naval 


Majesty’s Indian Navy or the ships thereof. 

Sub-section 2: In the application of the 
Discipline Act by virtue of any law made in India 
before the appuvinted day to Indian ‘Naval Forces, 
references to His Majesty’s Navy and- His Majesty’s 
ships shall, as from the appointed day, be deemed to 


foot 


In the spaliantion of - 


be, and to be only, references to His Majesty's Indian. . 


Army and the ships thereof. ~ 

Sub-section 3 in Section 90:(B) of the Naval 
Discipline Act (which. in: certain cases, subjects officers 
and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines to 
the law and customs of the ships and naval forces of 
other parts of His Majesty’s Dominions) the words 


-“or of India” shall be repeated as from the Baa 
_day, wherever those words occur. 


Srorerary, of Strats 


~ Provisions as to the Secretary of State and the’ 


Anditor of Indian “Home Accounts : 

Section 14, Sub-section 1: 
such other Minister of the Crown as may be designated 
in that behalf by Order-in-Council under the Ministers 
of the Crown (transfer of functions) Act, 1946, is 
hereby authorised to continue for the time being the 
performance, on behalf of whatever Government or 
Governments may be- concerned, of functions as to 


A Secretary of State or- 


the. making of payments and other matters similar to . 
the functions which up to the appointed day the - 


on behalf of 
continued under ‘the 


Secretary of State was performing 
Governments constituted or 
Government of India Act, 1935. 
Sub-section 2: The functions referted to in Sub- 
section one of this. Section include functions as res- 
pects the management of, and the making of payments 


in respect of, Government deubt; and’ any enactments © 


relating to such debt shall. have effect accordingly ; 
provided that nothing 
construed as continuing in force so much of any enact- 


in this Sub-section shall be’ 


ment asxempowers the Secretary of State to contract 
sterling loans on behalf of any such Government as ~ 


aforesaid or as_applying to. the Government either of 
the new Dominions, the prohibition imposed on the 
Governor-General in Council by. Section 815 of’ the 
Government of India Act, 1985, as respect the con- 
trasting of sterling loans. aes 


eee 


4 
‘ 


~ 


¥ 


~~ to be taken, in India or 


, 


b’ 


. Accounts is hereby authorised 


- 


'.. NOTES 


Sub-section 8: As from the appointed day- there 
shall not be any such advisers. of the Secretary of 


State.as are provided for. by Section 278 of, the. 


‘Government of, India Act, 1935, and tHat Section, and 


any provisions of that Act which requite the Secretary | 


of State to cbtain the concurrence of his advisers, are 
hereby. repealed as from that day. 

Sub-section 4: . The Auditor 
to 
time being to exercise his functions as respects the 
accounts. of the Secretary of State or any such other 
Minister of the Crown as is mentioned. in - Sub- 
section 1 of this Section, both in respect of activities 
before, and in respect of activities after, the appointed 
day, in the same mannér as nearly as may be as he 
would have done if this Act had not-been passed. 

Legal proceedings by .and against the Secretary of 
State : 

Séction 16, Sub-section 1: : Wergheanane any- 
thing in this ‘Act and, in par ticular, notwithstanding 
any of the provisions ‘of the last preceding Section, 
aby provision of any enactment which but for the 
passing. of this Act would authorise legal proceedings 
‘elsewhere, or against the 
Secretary of State in respect of dny right or lability 
of India or any part of India shall cease-to have effect 
on the appointed day, and any legal ‘proceedings pend- 
lng by virtue of any such provision on the appointed 
day shall by virtue of this Act abate on the appointed 
day so far as the Secretary of State is concerned, 

sree 2: Subject to the provisions of this 
Sub-sectioh, any legal proceedings which, but for the 


of. Indian Home 


" passing of ‘this Act, could have been brought by - or 


- signer; (6) in the ease of other proceedings ; 


against the Secretary of ‘State in respect of any ~right. 
or liability of India, or any part of India, shall instead’ 
the . 


be brought—(a) in the case of proceedings in 
United Kingdom, by or against the - High Commis- 
by oF. 
against such person as may be designated by order of 
the Governor-General under the preceding’ provisions 
oyof this Act or otherwise by the law of the new Domi- 
nion con erned, and any legal ‘proceedings by or 
against the Secretary of State in respect of any such 
right or liability as aforesaid which are- pending 
immediately -before the appointed day shall be conti- 
nued by or against the High Commissioner: or, as the 


-casé may|be, the person designated as aforesaid : pro- 


vided that, at any time after the appointed day, the 
right conferred by this Sub-section to bring or continue 
proceedings may. whether the proceedings are by, or 


. ave against, the High Commissioner or person designa- 


ue 


ted as aforesaid, be withdrawn by a law of the legis- 
lature of either of the new Dominions so far as that 
Dominion is concerned, and any such law may operate 
as respect proceedings pending at the date of the 
passing of the’ law. 


Sub-section $+: In this Section, the expression “the - 


*Hich Commissioner” means, in relation to each of the 


- 


A 
XN 


new Dominions, any such officer as may for the -time 
being he authorised to perform in the United King- 
dom, in relation to that Dominion, functions similar 
to those performed before the appointed day, in rela- 
tion' to the Governor-General in Council by the High 
Commissioner referred “to. in Section . 302° of the 
Government of India Act, 1985 ; and any legal proceed_ 
ings which, immediately before the appointed day, are 
the subject of an appeal to His Majesty in Council, 
or of a petition for special leave to-appeal to His 
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continue for the- 


7 


Majesty in Council shall be treated for the purposes 
of this Section as legal proceedings pending in the 
United -Kingdom. 
Aven, Section 16 

Sub-section 1: Sub-sections 2 and 4 of Section 288 
of the Government of India Act, 1935, (which .confer 
on His Majesty: power to make by Order-in-Council, 
provision for Government of Aden) shall cease to have 
effect andthe British Settlements.Act, 1887 and 1945 
(which authorise His Majesty to make laws and esta- 
blish institutions for British settlements’ as‘ defined -in 
those Acts) shall apply in relation to Aden as if it 
were: a British, settlement as so defined. 

_ Sub-section 2: Notwithstanding the repeal of the 
said Sub-sections 2 to 4 the Orders-in-Council 1 in force 
thereunder at the date of the passing of this Act shall 
continue in forse, but the said Orders-in-Council, any 


other Orders-in-Counci] made under the Government 


of India Act, 1985, in as far as they apply to Aden, 
‘any enactment applied to Aden or amended in relation 
to Aden by any such Orders-in-Council as aforesaid, 
may be' repealed, revoked or. amended under the 
powers of the British Settlements Act, -1887 and 1945. 

Sub-sectién 9: Unless and until provision to the 
contrary is made as respects'Aden under the powers 
of the British Settlements Acts, 1887 and 1945, or, as 
respects the new Dominion in question, by, a law of 


the legislature of that’ Dominion, the provisions of the © 


said Orders-in-Council and. enactments relating +0 
appeals from -any courts in Aden to any courts which 
will, after the Appointed Day, be in either of the new 


. Dominions, shall continue in force in their applicatio® 


both to Aden and to the Dominion in question, and 
the last-mentioned courts shall exercise their juris- 
diction accordingly. 


Divorces JUuRIspIcTION, Sucm0N 17. 
Sub-section 1: No court in*either of the new 
Dominions shall by virtue of the Indian and Colonial 
Divorce Jurisdiction Acts, 1926 and 1940 have juris- 
diction in or relation to any proceedings for a decree 
for the dissolution of a marriage, unless those proceed- 
ings were instituted before the ‘appointed day, but 


” 


save as aforesaid and subject to any provision to #he : 


colitrary which may hereafter be made by any Act of 
the Parliament of the United: Kingdom or by any law 
of the legislatuze of the new Dominion concerned all 
courts in the: new Dominions shall-have the same 
jurisdiction under the said Acts as they would have 
had if this Act had not been passed. 


Sub-section 2: Any rules made on or after the. 


Appointed Day under Sub-section 4 of Section 1 of 


the Indian and Colonial Divorce Jurisdiction Act 1926,- 


for a court in either of the new~-Dominions shall, 
instead of being made by the Secretary of- State with 
‘the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, be made by 
such authority as may be determined by the. law of 
the Dominion concerned, and so much of the said 
Sub-section and of any rules in force thereunder 
immediately before the Appointed Day as require the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor to the nomination 
for any purpose of any judges of any such court shall 
cease to have effect. 

Sub-section 3: The reference in Sub-section 1 of 
this Section to proceedings for a decree for the disso~ 
Jution of a marriage include references to proceedings 
for such a decree of presumption of death and “disso- 
lution of a marriage as is authorised by Section 8 of. 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1987. 
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Sub-section 4~: Nothing in this Section affects any 
court outside the new Dominions, and the power con- 
ferred by Section 2 of the Indian ‘and Colonial Divorce 
Jurisdiction Act, 1926, -to apply certain provisions of 
that Act to ‘other -parts of His Majesty’s Dominions 
as they apply to India shall be deemed to be power 
to apply those provisions. as they would have applied 

to India if this Act had not -been passed. 
Provisions as'To Existinc Laws—Secrion 18 

Sub-section 1: In so far as any Act of Parliament, 
Order-in-Council, Order, Rule; Regulation or other 
Instrument passed or made before the appointed day 
- operate otherwise than as part of the law of British 
_ India or the new ‘Dominions: references therein 0 
_ India or British India -however worded and whether 
by name or not shall in so far as the context permits 
and except so far as Parliament may hereafter other- 
wise provide be construed as including references to 
the new Dominions, taken together, or “taken sepa- 
' rately, according as the circumstances and subject- 
matter may require : 

. Provided. that nothing in this Sub-section shall be 
- construed as continuing in operation any provisions in 
so far as the continuance thereof as adapted by this 
Sub-section is inconsistent with any of .the provisions 
of this Act other than this Section. 

Sub-section 2: Subject to the provisions of Sub- 
section 1 of this Section and to any other express 
provision of this Act, the Orders-in-Council ; made 
under Sub-section 5 of Section 311 of the Government 
of India Act,. 1935, for adapting and modifying Acts 
of Parliament shall, except so far ag Parliament may 
hereafter otherwise provide, continué in foree in 
relation to all acts in so far as they operate otherwise. 
than as part of the law of British India or the new 
“Dominions. . 

Sub-section. 3: Save as otherwise expressly  pro- 
vided in this Avt, the law- of British India and of the 
’ several parts thereof’ existing immediately before the 
appointed day shall so far as applicable and with the 


necessary adaptations continue as the law -of each of. 


the new Dominions and the several parts thereof until 
other ‘provision 4s made by Laws of the Legislature of 
the Dominion in question or by any other Legislature 
or other authority having power. in that . behalf. 
_ InstRUMENTS oF INSTRUCTIONS TO Viceroy 
AND GovERNORS ~ 


Sub-section 4: It is hereby declared that the 


instruments of instructions issued before the- passing 
_of.this Act by His Majesty to the Governor-General 
and the Governors of ‘provinces lapse as from the 
appointed: day and nothing in this Act ~shel]] be 
construed as continuing in force any provision of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, relating to such 
instruments of instructions. 

Sub-section 6: As from the appointed day so much 
of any enactment as requires the approval’ of His 
Majesty in Council to any rules of court shall not 


‘, epply to any court in either of the new- Dominions. 


Section 19,-Sub-section 1: Referenées in this Act 
to the Governor-General shall in relation to any 
order -to-be made: or other act done on or after the 
appointed day be constructed—(a) where the order or 
other act concerns one only of the new Dominions as 
references to the Governor-General of that Dominion ; 
(b) where the order or other act conterns both of the 
new Dominions. and the same person is the Governor- 


; General of both those Dominions as references: to that 


person and (c) in any other-case as seferenes to the 
Governor-Genere] of the’ new Dominions acting jointly, 

Sub-section 2: References in this Act to the 
Governor-General shall, in relation to any order to be 


made or other act done before the appointed day, be - 
of 


construed as references to the Governor-General 
India within the meaning of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, and so much of that or any other Act as 
requires references to the Governor-General to. ~be 
construed as references to the Governor-General 
Council shall not apply to references to the Governor. 
General in this Act. 
: Constrrvent ASSEMBLY 

Suv-section 8: References in this Act: to the 
Constituent Assembly of.a Dominion shall be construed 
as references—(a) in relation to India, to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, the first sitting whereof was held on 
the ninth day of December, 1946, modified—(1) by 
the exclusion of the members representing Bengal, the 
Punjab, Sind and British Baluchistan ; and. (2) should 
it appear that the North-West Frontier Province will 
form part of Pakistan, by, the exclusion of the mem-. 


— 


in 


d 


bers representing that province; and (3) by the in- _ 


clusion of members representing West Bengal and 
East Punjab; . (4) should it- appear that, on the, 
appointed. day, a part of the province of East Bengal, 
by the exclusion of Assam and the inclusion of mem- 
bers chosen to represent the remaiNder of that pro- 
vince ; (b) in relation to Pakistan, to the Assembly set 
up- or about to be set up at the date of the passing 
of this Act under the - authority of the Governor- 
General as the Constituent Assembly for Pakistan ; 
provided that nothing in this Sub-section shal] be 
construed as affecting the extent to which representa~ 
_tives of the Indian States take part in either of the 


. said assemblies or as preventing the filling of casual | 


vacancies in the .said assemblies, or as -prevent- 
ing the participation in ~ either of the. said 


assemblies, in accordance with-such arrangements may 


be madé-in that behalf, of representatives of the Tribal . 


Areas on the borders of the: Dominion for which that 
Assembly sits, and the powers of. the said Assemblies 
sha]l- extend and be deemed always to have extended 
to the making of provisions for the matters specified 
in this proviso. 


-. Sub-section 4: In this Act, except so far as the . 


context otherwise requires—references to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1985, include references to. any 
enactment ameriding or supplementing that Act, and 


in particular references to the India (Central Govern- - 


ment and Legislature) Act, 1946 :‘ “India,” where the 
reference is to a state of affairs existing. before the 
appointed day or which would have existed but for the 
passing of this Act, has the meaning assigned to it 
by Section 311 of the Government of India Act, 1935; 
“Indian forces” includes all His -Majesty’s - Indian 
forces existing before the appointed day and also any, 
forces of either of the new Doniinions ; 
“Pension” means, in relation to any person, & 
pension whether ,contributory or not, of. any kind 
whatsoever payable to or in respect of that person, 


and includes retired pay so payable by way of the | 
return, with or without interest thereon or other addi-. 


_tions thereto,- 6f subscriptions to a provident, fund ; 
“Province” means a Governor’s province; “Remune- 

ration” ‘includes. leave pay, allowances and the cost 

of any ‘privileges or facilities provided in kind. 

- Bub-section 6,: | Any ‘power ‘conferred ‘by this Act 
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“to make any order includes power to revoke or vary 
any order previously made in -the exer cise of ier 
power, f 


Suore ‘Tra Section 20 . 
\ ° This Act may be cited as the Indian Pegepen gente 
Act, 1947. 


Bast Benoar. AND West BENGAL - 

Farst Schedule : Bengal districts provisionally im- 
cluded in the new province of East Bengal. In the 
- Chittagong Division, the districts of Chittagong, 
_ Noakhali -and Tippera. In the Dacca Division, the 

districts of Bakarganj, Dacca, Faridpur and Mymen- 
‘singh. In the Presidency Division, the districts of 
Jessore, Murshidabad and Nadia. In the TRajshahi 
Division. the districts of Bogra, Dinajpur, Malda, 
‘Pabna,. Rajshahi and Rangpur. rt i 
Second- Schedule : Districts provisionally included 
. in the new province of West Punjab. In the Lahore 
Division, the districts of Gujranwalla, Gurdaspur, 
Lahore, Sheikhpura and- Sialkot. In the Rawalpindi 
_ Division. the districts. of Attock; Gujrat, Jhelum, 
Mianwali, Rawalpindi and Shahpar. In- the Multan 
‘Division, the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan, Jhang, 
Lyallpur, Montgomery,. Multan, and Muzaffargarh. 


Army Act anp A. F. Acr 

Third Schedule : Modifications of Army Act and 
Air Forces Act in relation.to British forces. 

Part (1): Modifications of Army Act’ applicable 
also to Air Force Act.- 

-~ ' (1) The proviso to Section. 4l (which limits the 
jurisdiction of courts martial) shall ‘not apply to 
offences committed in either of the new Dominions 
or in any of the other territories which were included. 
in India before the: appointed day. 

(2) ' In section 43 (which relates to complaints)- 
the words “with the approval of the Governor-General 
of India in Council” shall be omitted. 

(3) In Sub-sections 8 and 9 of Section. 54 (which 
amongst other things require certain sentences to be 
confirmed by the Governor-General in Council) the 

words “India or’, the words “by the Governor-General, 
- or as the case may be” and the words “in India, by 

the Governor-General, or, if he has been tried” shall 
be omitted. Re ae: 

(4) In Sub-section 3 ot Section 73 (which provides 
for the nomination of officers with power to dispense 
with courts martial for desertion and fraudulent enlist- 
ment). the words “with the approval of the Governor- 
General” shall be omitted. - 

(5) The powers conferred by Sub-section 5° of 
Section 180 (which provides for the removal of insane 
persons) shall not be exercised except with the . con- 
sent of the officer commanding the forces in the new 
Dominions, Gee es irae & 3) 

(6) In Sub-section 2 of Section 132" (which relates 
to rules regulating service prisons and detention bar~ 
racks) the. words “and in India for the Governor- 
General” and the words “the Governor-Genera]” shall 
be omitted except as respects rules made before _ the 
appointed day. 

(7) In the cases specified in Sub-section 1. of 
Section: 134. inquest shall “be held in all cases in 
accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 3 of 
that Section. . 

(8) In Section 186 (which relates to deductions 
from” pay) in Sub-section 1, the words “India or’ and 


the words “being in the ease of India a law of the 
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Indian Legislature,” and the whole of Sub-section 2 
shall be omitted. 

(9) In paragraph 4 of Section 137 (which relates 
to penal stoppages from the ordinary pay of officers), 
the words “or in the case of officers serving in India 
the Govertior-General,” the words “India or” and the 
words “for India‘ or, as the case may be” shall be 
omitted. 

(10) Tn paragraph 12 of Section 175 aud para- 
‘graph 11 of Section 176 (which apply the. Act to 
certain members of His Majesty’s Indian forces ~an 
to certain other persons) the tr “India” shall be 
omitted. wherever it occurs. 

(11) In Sub-section 1 of Section 180 (whieh pro- 
vides for the punishment of misconduct by elvilians 
in relation to courts martial) the words “India or” 
shall be omitted wherever they occur. .- 

(12) In the provisions of Section 183 relating to 
the reduction in rank of non-commissioned officers, the 
words “with the approval of the Governor-General” 
shall be omitted in both places where they occur. 

Part 2: Modifications of -Army Act. 

Section 184 (b) (which regulates relations with 
the Indian air foree) shall be omitted. 

Part 2: Modifications of Air Force Act. 

‘(1) In Section 179(d) (which relates to the 
attachment of officers and airmen to Indian ard Burma 
air forces) the words “by the Air Council and the 
Governor-General of India’ or, as the case may be” 
and the words “India or” wherever those words occur 
shall be omitted. 
~ 4(2) In Section 184 (b) (which reputation relations 
with Indian and Burma air forces) the words “India 
or” and the words “by the~Air Council and~ the 
Governor-Generil of India or, as the case may be” 
shall be omitted. 

(3) Sub-paragraph.(3) of paragraph 1 of Section 190 
(which provides that: officers ‘of His Majesty’s Indian 


S 


_ alr force are to be officers within the meaning of the 


Act) shall be omitted. 
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Bengal Boundary 


It must be remembered that the present partition of 
Bengal is not like the old partitions of provinces, as of 
Bengal] in 1906, or of districts or divisions which. under 
the control of the old British administrative regime of 
one Sovereign Power. had been made from time to time. 
The present partition has been decided upon Mr.. 
Jinnah’s two-nation theory and India is going to be 
divided into two distinct and separate Sovereign States 
with entirely different political conceptions. In Bengal, 
the unchallengeable fact is that. Hindus and Muslims 
in more than nine hundred ninety-nine out of 4 
thousand cases belong to the same race. are descen- 
dants of common ancestors. speak the. same language. 


-have the same outlook towards life and have common 


economic problems: Muslims in Bengal are descendents 
of converts from Hindus specially ‘from the undeveloned 
cultural levels. This ig recorded history. The natural 
consequence is that exclusively Hindu or Muslim areas 
here are rare when larger units beyond villages are- 
taken. The population in percentage stands as at the 
1941 Census, at 45 per cent Hindus. (46 per cent non- 
Muslims) and 54 per cent Muslims, In dividing the 
province of Bengal, therefore, a complete’ and’ meti- 
culous separation of Hindus and Muslims is im- 
possible. They reside in mixed groups. On the other 
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hand, there . are “other factors” which completely con- 
trol the life, economics and health of the countryside. 

So fdr as West - Bengal-is concerned the Nadia 
rivers, the Bhagirathi, the rivers to the west of the 
Bhagirathi with the catchment areas in the valley and 
plateau of Chota’ Nagpur form one integrated river 
system. Similarly, East Bengal has the Jumns, the 
Brahmaputra, the Meghna and its tributaries as an 
integrated river system. The Padma to the north of 


the Presidency division is a part of the Centra] and’ 


West Bengal river system which is derived from it and 
is of less importance to East Bengal regions which have 
more important and independent river systems. -Much 
of the areas in West and Central ‘Bengal are decadent 


through neglected and dying rivers. The food require-- 


ment in consequence needs larger areas in the West 
than m the-Hast. The productivity of East Bengal 
which still has the, benefit of flushing with silted water 
is definitely more superior. 

The ‘next consideration is the port of. Calcutta. 
The site of the- port was selected after a good deal of 
examination and inspection. Port Canning and Diamond 
Harbour wére selected and attempts were made to 
develop them. Ultimately both had to be abandoned. 
For a variety of reasons, the Bhagirathi which gets into 
lower Bengal from the north of Murshidabad had: been 
neglected. The neglect affected not only the feeder 
rivers and stopped the flushing of the deltaic regions 
as well as the western portion of the Bhagirathi,. but 
also endangered that regular flow of water supply to 
the sea*so that at one time it was feared that the port. 
of Calcutta would become inoperative.. Colonel Hirst 
was placed on special duty to look into the whole 
question of the regulation of water along the Bhagi- 
rathi and the Hooghly (the name given to the portion’ 
on whieh Calcutta stands) and submit a report. This 
was done by Notification No. 1860TR of 1914. After 
detailed investigations, the concluding remarks of 
Col. Hirst were,. “I consider that the lower Hooghly 
is in imminent danger of losing much of its fresh 
water supply, because the Jalangi and Mathabhanga 
are’ rivers which look as if they: will not last. Nature’s 
efforts to re-establish the old south-east tendency of 
the rivers In this area have been greatly thwarted by 
the hand of man. But I think that the South-Hast 
tendency may ‘re-establish itself in the near future and 

. . that the Bhagirathi be considered alone so far 
as artificial improvement of navigation and. the provi- 
sion of fresh water to the Howrah Bridge are con- 
cerned.” (Page 110 of the. Report on Nadia Rivers by 


Col. F.C. Hirst, Director of Survey.) Very recently 


another ‘Committee of the Port Commissioners con- 
sisting of experts was appointed and they came to the 
conclusion that unless the feeder rivers of the Bhagi- 
vathi and: the -off-take of the Bhagirathi from the 
Ganges are improved, the continuance of the port will 
be problematical. Hence, it is. clear that if the port 
has to continue in Caleutta,—and Calcutta or for the 
matter of that even India, without the port of Cal- 
cutta, will be much poorer in wealth, prosperity and 
importance—it must have a weéll-regulated. water-flow 
down the Bhagirathi. To regulate. this flow, one must 
have to regulate the headwater intake -from ‘the 
Padma, and.also to regulate its intake from. the feeder 
rivers of Nadia, -e.g., Jalangi, Mathabhanga, Bhairab, 
ete., and its smaller. branches on the eastern side as 
ell as Damodar, Rupnarain, Cossye, Silay, Haldi and 
ts western bank. All these regulations can be possible 
i : 
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by one centralised and concerted action under one 
national authority. 

The third point that has to be taken into consi- 
deration in drawing the Bengal boundary is her ‘river 
system. The river system of the Presidency Division 
is one integrated whole. Its functions are more than 
one. First, it has to sustain the water supply of the 
Bhagirathi, as has already been stated, in order to 


maintain the port of Caleutta in a satisfactory working - 


condition. Secondly, it is to- flush. the drainage of the 
entire aréa of Murshidabad, Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, 


and 24-Parganas and it is because of ‘the neglect of this -- 


flushing that the whole of Central and Southern Bengal 
have been largely converted into stagnant ill-drained 
areas unfit for human habitation. Major. Fry’s Report, 
quoted in page 19 of Dr. Bentley’s Report on Malaria 
in Bengal, shows the ‘extremely high percentage of 
the spleenic index. That the out-turn and health of 


- Central Bengal is associated with the. decline in’ éhe 


Nadia Rivers has been recorded in history. ~Dr. 
Bentley says in para 28 of his Report on Malaria in 
Bengal, “Central Bengal’ was seriously affected with 
Malaria some years before the disease became pre- 
valent in Western Bengal and 
evidence exists to show that the public health in that 
area underwent a change for the worse about the 
middle of the last century.” In the Report. of the 
Malarial Commission of the League of Nations on Its 


certain amount of © 


Study Tour in India (August 23°to December 28, 1929) _ 


occurs the following passage, (page 38) with reference 
to the region -of the “dead*rivers” 
Bengal districts : “All the water here is stagnant even 
during the rains owing to the formation of -alhivial 
areas by years of sedimentation which have trans- 
formed the water-courses into ‘dead rivers’; these 
elevated areas are sometimes formed alongside of 
other regions which are flooded during the rains -by the 
silty water of running rivers. The surface waters of 
the higher ground, untouched by. the floods, become 
stagnant and clear by a process of . sedimentation. 
Consequently: this water allows of a luxuriant growth 
of submerged as ‘well as of floating aquatic vegetation 


but it no longer fertilises. soil’ Since thén Sir William. 


Wileox,, orle of the greatest world authorities on 
Trigation Engineering, made the assertion in a series 


.of Readership Lectures at the Calcutta University, 


“We have the single’ tract in the. whole British 


in the Central . 


Empire which once was very prosperous and. healthy. 


and which is today very poor and uthealthy.” And 


then he stated, “To the unique system’ of irrigation 
and wonderful power of co-operation, the health and 
wealth in the past were due.” He recommended that 


a. barrage should be constructed across the Padma, to ° 


resurrect .the Bhagirathi and the Nadia rivers system. 
The Government of Bengal appointed an Irrigation 


Committee in 1930 and that Committee recommended —. 


the constitution of a River Board - Trust, Hydraulic 
Survey of the Nadia Rivers.and Contour Maps of the 
districts which they serve in order to formulate and 
prosecute definite policies. Owing to 
political changes, however, nothing could be done. 
Thirdly, a constant fight is ‘going on in’ the lower 
reaches of the districts of 24-Parganas between the 
saline water from the sea working its way up arid the 
fresh water from the varied river systems ‘of these 
Nadia rivers checkmating and keeping down the in- 
roads of the saline water. If the fresh: water supply 


is lowered and unless the river sia is kept in 


continuous — 
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order, it is bound to be lowered, the saline water wins 
the. battle and makes its way by converting the upper 
reaches ‘into unfertile land destroying cultivation, the 
human and cattle stock and probably spreading the 
Sundarbans northward and widening the area of 
swampy uninhdbitable marsh. In’ order that thig in- 
evitable result be prevented, continuous fresh water 
must be brought down to thwart the ingress of the 
saline water. For this the entire drainage water-flow of 
the river system of .the Presidency Division must be 
controlled and regulated and that can only be done by 
one ‘authority. If this system be divided up between 
rival authorities, each can work to the detriment of 
the other and Southern Bengal being. denied the 
benefit of the fresh water from the upper reaches will 


be absolutely helpless to keep either its port active: 
or its lower reaches free from’ the inroads of saline 


water and will thus become progressively converted into 
a swampy marsh. The struggle is continuously going on 
and runs up northwards as the influx of fresh water 
weakens and the saline water grows in strength to push 
-its northward march. It is on records of the Calcutta, 
Corporation that at the water pu mping station at Palta, 
over hundred miles from the sea face, in the years 1936 
and 1941,. the salinity figures rose to 70 and 112 parts 
per thousand as against the normal average of about 
twenty :parts between the years 1896 to 1935. ‘The 
effect of excess salt on health, properties, cattle and 
cultivation is disastrous. 
The fourth factor to be taken into serious 
‘consideration is the problem of decadence of the West 


' .and Central Bengal areas. In respect of crop produc- 


tion this area is much poorer than the Eastern Bengal 
areas. Referring to the nature of soil of the Burdwan 
Division, "Government of Bengal stated, “The eastern 
‘portion is rugged, broken and hilly country consisting 
of spurs and ridges: from the gneissic 
Chota Nagpur, while between the two there Is an 
undulating country covered by an irregular band of 
_ laterite. This laterite is of the Jow level or detrital 
variety which thins out and vanishes over the gneiss 
_on the west, being more and more thick towards the 
Bast until it disappears under the alluvium: In-the 
“gneissic tract the uplands are mostly gravelly and are 
largely covered with forests, the soils being of little 
.value to agriculture,” (page 18 of Notes on the soils 
of. Bengal by Mr. D..N. Mukherjee, Assistant’ Director 
of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture, Bengal). 
In the Report of the Irrigation Committee at page 6 
- 16 is stated: that, 


-is for irrigation to ensure crops.” In the Note on 
page 3 of the Report-on the Development of. Decadent. 
areas in Bengal it has: been noted by Mr. H. P. 
Townend, the then Development Commissioner, “It has 
been shown by figures from Chinsura farms that lack 
of irrigation leads on an average to failure to trans- 
plant about 20 percent of the land.” The districts~ of 
Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur. (Sadar and Jhargram 
Subdivisions) have large tracts of land covered with 
laterite unfit for cultivation by the ordinary methods 
of ploughing and tilling. The districts of Bankura, 
Birbhum and North Midnapore have been in con- 
sequence subject to constant famine. In fact they are 
considered to be suffering from chronic Scarcity. 
Similarly in Central Bengal where malaria is rampant, 
drainage is stagnant and irrigation is scarce, the out- 
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well-watered tracts of Dacca and Chittagong Divi- 
sions. The Irrigation ‘Department Committee records, 
on page 11 of their Report, that the most serious 
problem is presented by dead and dying rivers of 
Central Bengal, specially in Murshidabad,. Nadia, 
Jessore and Khulna districts. The Malarial Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations, after its India tour, 
left a comparative appraisement of Central Bengal to 
the West and of Fast Bengal to the East of the 
Padma. “The healthy land in Lower Bengal as we saw 
it on the eastern banks of the Padma (eg., at Tar- 
passa) looks more flooded than the worst water-logged 
areas in the Punjab. Even after the rains are over at 
the end of October, the land-seems a huge swamp but 
all covered with rice, sugarcane and jute. The rice has 
particularly long stalks and has to be cut from boats 
only very heavy floods submerging it, The ordinary 
floods to which all this land is continuously subject 
dufing the rains and long afterwards do no harm ai all. 
On the contrary, these floods improve the soil, because 
the silt suspended in the water during the rains from 
the end of September onwards gradually settles and 


acts as‘an indispensable fertiliser. Perhaps it is not so 
much the lack of water as the Jack of this fertiliser 


which renders the fields'in the western portion of 
lower Bengal—the malaria portion—so much less 
fertile” (page'29, Report of the Malaria Commission 
of the League of Nations), So much poor had been the 
out-turn of crops that a particular system of sharing 
of produce called utbandi had developed in Central 
Bengal region where no responsibility for. fixed 
tenancy nor fixed rent could be undertaken by the 
cultivators. In the schemes that were prepared for the 
development. of decadent areas in Bengal when the 
Bengal Development’ Act was being evolved not one, 
need be suggested for Eastern Bengal for the obvious 
reason that the out-turn there was satisfactory and 
for irrigation there is no clear proof of the possi- 
bility of any definite increase in out-turn or profits 
over what ate earned: now. 

The next point for consideration is the problem 
of the Sundarbans. The area covered by the Sundar- 
bans is now situated in the districts of 24-Parganas 
and. Khulna. What had previously been Sundaroans 
has beén completely cleared in Barisal and the area 
brought under cultivation. In the districts of Khulna 
and 24-Parganas such clearance was impossible because 
the Government through its experts discovered that 
unless the sea-front is guarded by the roots of trees 
of deep forests the soil would be washed away by 
erosion. The system of clearance was therefore very 
rigidly controlled and .-eserve forests were developed. 
For these areas which were reserved as forests, there 
are no permanent ‘habitations and there is no cultiva- 
tion. In consequence all that could be gathered there 
were timber for fuel, fish and honey atid as the forest 


-had to-be closely ‘guarded, the income from these had 


to be carefully controlled. There is only a floating 

population in these areas. where people go in boats 
either to fish or to gather woods with permits and the 
population is continuously floating from season to 
season and year to year. The system of gathering forest . 
produce or fish is thus described in The Survey and. 
Settlement Répori of the 24-Parganas (page 137). 

“The. forest works on the permit system. The principal 


‘exits from the forest are guarded by Revenue Stations 


from which permits are issued on payment of royalty 
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Conservator of Forests. .*. . For the purpose of effi- 
cient patrolling necessary for detection of. smuggling 
and theft ‘of forest produce as well as to check the 
work of permit-holders, the forest is divided into 
patrol beats in charge of patrol officers.”. This area 
cannot be all at once converted into arable lands 


without risk of erosion by sea. Some clearances have | 


been made, known as abads. But it is a well-known 
administrative problem~that cultivation ‘there entirely 
depends upon the prope. maintenance of embankments 
which so far have been very unsatisfactorfily kept. A 
- breach in the embankment infiltrates saline water which 
not only destroys the. cultivation carefully developed 
but also destroys the supply of sweet water tanks for 
drinking water and renders.the whole tract insanitary 
and uninhabitable. For the welfare of. the Sundarbans 
area, therefore, the whole tract -over the two districts 


should remain under one administrative authority 43 


_their interests are inseparable. . 

It is now. abundantly clear, firstly, that a complete 
control of the Bhagirathi from its entrance in the 
district- of Murshidabad to the sea is essential for the 
maintenance of the port of Calcutta, and secondly, the 
districts of 24-Parganas and Khulna will need their 
rivers to be flushed continuously by fresh water. Both 


for the maintenance and control- of the Bhagirathi and. 
the very life and property of the-southern parts of the - 


Delta the control of all the Nadia Rivers, via, the 
‘Jalangi, thé. Bhairab, the Mathabhanga and the Goral 
with their tributaries is absolutely essential, They 


constitute the subsidiary channels essential for feeding — 


the Bhagirathi, essential as spill areas, and essential 
for-bringing in fresh water to. flush the entire southern’ 
tracts. In short, this river system constitutes the life- 
line of Southern Bengal as - an integrated whole, 
Bengal is a land of’ rivers, and in dealing with any 
problem of this province, due regard must be paid to 
her river system. The Nadia River group is essential 
for the” health and prosperity, for the very existence 
of the entire Presidency. Division. This integrated 
system cannot be divided, without permanent. and 
irredeemable injury to both. parts, and placed under 


two different sovereign controls. Through hostility or. 


negligence, the authorities controlling the upper 
reaches may destroy the lower region under a different 
_authority. a 

The above statements have been made on the 
basis of a: Note submitted to. the Boundary Co- 
ordination Committee by Rai Bahadur. Bijay Bihari 
Mukharji, a retired Director of Land Records , and 
Survey, Bengal. “He had an opportunity to study dt 
first hand the problem of Bengal at the villages, and 
during “his fairly long tenure of office he utilised this 
opportunity to the full. We attach -the utmost’ value 
to his opinion: His Note emerges out of locally 
acquired kriowledge and experience. According to him, 
the claim of- West Bengal may be divided up into 
three parts:. (1) the North-Western part, (2) the 
entire Presidency Division, and (3) the Eastern portion 
whith includes the contiguous Hindu majority areas 
of Gopalgunje Subdivision of the Faridpur district, 


and the. northern part of the present district of | 


Backerganje. ; 
The Northern part should start with the Hindu 
majority districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri running 
down along the Atrai-in the district of Dinajpore 
which has almost an equal proportion of both the 
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be noted here that the Hili thana with a high Muslim: 
percentage was in the district of Bogra right’ up to the- 
recent time and was smuggled into Dinajpore only. 
recently which raised the Muslim percentage of that 
otherwise Hindu majority district. The 
should come approximately along the Fakirni, down, 
through Baral to meet the Padma’ of Charghat Ghat 


and should- include the town of Rajshahi. This tract ~ 


will include the small district of Maldah but as a 
whole the. entire tract to the west of.the Atrai reach 
will be Hindu majority and overwhelmingly Hindu, It 


further separates West Bengal in such a manner that-— 


the Lalgola-~Godagari Railway line- falls within this 
part. It is essential to have this line within West- 
Bengal because the Darjeeling line goes over to Paki- - 
stan. It provides the only railway. communication of - 
any significance although in itself insignificant, because 
all the big railway lines will be in Pakistan. _ 
The boundary line should therefore run along the 
Eastern Boundary of- the present districts. of Dar- 
jeeling and Jalpaiguri, then more or less along the 


Atrai through Dinajpore arid Rajshahi to Charghat 


on the Padma, then along the Padma to the- Eastern 
boundary of the Presidency Division, then along the 
Kuniar to the north of Gopalgunj, then to the Arial 
Khan down to its junction with the SBarisal river 
turning west along the- Barisal to the Baleswar and 
finally through the Haringhata to the sea.’ 


a 


Burmese Immigration Act 


tesa 


It -is highly regrettable that the Government of 
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Burma hag adcpted a deliberate anti-Indian policy. . — 


The Burma Agricultural Debts Moratorium Act already’ 
seriously affected the position of a section of Indians 


.in Burma. The Emergency Immigration Act keeps out 


of Burma nearly three lakhs of Indians who were all 
residents of Burma before the war. The ban put on 


the return -of evacuees, unskilled labourers and their - 


family keeps back at least one and a half lakhs of 


Indians more from exercising their right of returning ‘ 


to that country. | . 
The Press Note issued in this connection by the 
Government of Burma says that the Immigration Act 


has been necessitated by the large-scale unauthorised - 


entry of non-Burmans, meaning Indians principally. 
Fividently, the Act has been motivated by the~ pre- 
vailing impression that there is an Indian menace and 
that “Burma will be flooded by- Indian immigrants.” 
This impression, now -being much played up in Burma, 
is without any foundation. It had never been the policy 
of the. Government of India to encourage large or 
unrestricted immigration into Burma. Neither in the 
Bajpai-U Saw Agreement nor in the draft Tin-Tut- 

annerjee Agreement was there any indication of such 
a policy. All that the Government of ‘India were. 
interested in was that the Indian ‘evacuees from 
Burma should not suffer, and that Indians settled in 


Burma who came to India and’ wished to retum there . 


for renewing business or family contacts should have 
no difficulty in returning to Burma. The present Act 
is therefore a great hindrante to the success of the 
policy of the Government of India, . 


+ 


The following classification of: immigrants “made _ 


by the Government of India would clearly demons- 
trate that the Government of Indie had- taken - 


scrupulous care to respect the wishes of. the Burmese _ 


Government. Indians proceeding to Burma have been 
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_tommunities and_is divided up by the Atrai, It may divj : 


(1) Indians who were in Burma at the time of. 
separation of Burma from India in 1937, They are 
really citizens of Burma. 

(2) Indians who were compelled to return as 
evacuees to this country as a result of occupation “of 
Burma by Japan. It is generally recognised that there 


ean be no question of the 1ight of entry and re-entry. 


of these Indians in Burma. In spite of this right which 


has been internationally recognised, the Government - 


of India respected the wishes of the Burma Govern- 
ment and allowed such Indians to return to that coun- 
try only with the concurrence of that Government. 

(3) As regards new entrants to Burma they would 
be only allowed to procsed to that country as a result 
of an Ag:eement to be arrived at between India and 
Burma. - 

‘But the measure has been unilateral in so far as 
it has been sprung without notice. Besides, the 
Burmese Government did not reply to the comments 
added by the Government of India to the draft sent 
from Burma. Moreover, the ‘new measure,’ as one 


official spokesman says, ‘is very different from the draft — 


sent to us by the Government of Burma. The present 
measure omits some points from the original draft and 
adds others, the effect of which is to completely de- 
liberalise the Bill and make it unnecessarily harsh on 
Indians.’ For instance, the original draft measure 
stated that the evacuees could return to Burma with- 
out obtaining an entry permit or a passport with a 
Burmese visa. Only an identity certificate from the 
Government of Burma weuld be required, The new 
measure made no such exception and would therefore 
cause great hardship. : 

.The measura has been no less discriminatory than 
unilateral. Whils Indians will have to obtain entry 
permts and visis in order to enter Burma; no such 
obstacles will be placed in the way of people with 
British domicile. Therefore, the Government of India 
has been well-advised to lodge their protest with 
Burmese Government against the measure. When the 
‘régeneration of entire South Asia depends so much 
on co-operation and good neighbourly relations of 
the adjoining countries, these irritants and discrimina- 
tions should have been avoided~by all means. 


Divided India a Prelude to Divided 
World ? -* 


Writing in the Bharatjyotz, ae. Fischer says 
that unfortunately the course of world affairs is deter- 
mined by the relations among,the Big Three— 
America, Russia and Britain. These relations are being 
tested as never “before. Between now and the end of 
1947 is the last chance of establishing harmony between 
Washington and London on the one hand and Moscow 
on the other. If the attempt fails, the world will be 
divided into two. “In ease, the United States and 
Britain discover that they cannot settle international 
- problems in concert with Russia, the two blocs will 
go their own’ way. They need not fight. Neither side 
wants to fight nor could afford to fieht. But failure 10 
the next six or seven” months to find the key 0 


mutually helpful . collaboration among the great 
powers will commit the democratic nations to 4 
policy of organising the non-Soviet countries as 


Russia has organised the Soviet sphsre of influence. 
All the events of the coming half year must, therefore, 
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closer bonds et the Big Three or to estrangement, 
Fischer then says : 


Some persons believe that the die has already 


been cast and that the two worlds have already | 


emerged. Winston Churchill is one of them, Hence 
his‘ latest proposal for the formation of a United 
States of Europe. Churchill excludes the nations in 
Moscow’s orbit. He does so because they would not 
be allowed to join. It is more difficult to explain 
why he deliberately limits himself to ee organisa- 
tion of Europe. 

Asia and Northern Africa are coming into their 
own.. They are asserting themselves. Undoubtedly 
there is such a thing as European culture. But 
politically and ecohomically Europe is part of other 
continents and the other continents are part of 
-Burope. 

A United States of Europe is impossible with- 
out the United States ‘of America. This everybody 
understands, It is just as tine though Jess apparent, 
that the problems of Europe cannot be’ solved with- 
out Asia and North Africa. 

Turkey is in Europe and Asia. The Arab States 
are in Asia and Africa but they concern Europe and 
America. Continental politics is as 
nationalistic politics. 

What are continents when the United States is 
involved in Turkish security, when England must 
have Jranian and Arabian oi], when a Chinese 15 
the head of the- United Nations commission 10 
study Palestine ? 

But whereas Churchill and other individuals 
can permit themselves the luxury of discussing the 
future consolidation of the non-Soviet world, the 
Governments of the United States and Great Bvitain 
can afford no such luxury. They 
diplomatic restraint and will continue to do so until 


are exercising. 


absolute as - 


they see what the November conference of the Big _ 


Four foreign ministers in London has in store for 
the troubled universe. 

That conference will be a fateful conference. It 
will shape destiny and history. The pieparations far 
the meeting are today under way. But this time 
the prepa:ations are not merely matters of research, 
drafting, and briefing. This time it is not merely & 
i of collecting the necessary documents and 

ate 

The preparations for the November conference 
in London take the form of concrete measures in 
all parts of the world which lay the groundwork for 
the consolidation of the non-Soviet four-fifths of 
the earth in the event the conference ends with as 
little result as the recent Moscow. conference. - 
Iischer’s view that- “whereas Churchill and other 

individuals can permit themselves the luxury of dis- 
cussing the future consolidation of the non-Soviet 
world, the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain can afford no such luxuiy” will not be 
accepted by many. The pusillanimous’way in which 
the Attlee Government has gone back upon its 
declaration of maintaining the unity of India to the 
extent of denying Pakistan and a minority veto, has 
clearly showed that at heart the Labour Government 
has made an abject surrender to Churchill in respect 
of Britain’s fo-eign policy. Churchill is anti-Soviet 
because he wants to take his life’s chance in the 
consolidation and revival of the dying Imperialism in 
the world. With the world divided, Germany under 
the heel and non- German and non-Russian Europe 
containing the Imperialist powers united, it will not 
be difficult to strengthen the Imperialist ramifications 
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Russia,; would have been the great bulwark against 


this world Imperialist menace. So, India had io be 


‘divided into two warring camps: in order to tie her 
down to her own affairs, so that,-she may not have 
sufficient time and strength left to come te the succour 
of the Asian sufferers. Dutch aggression in Indonesia, 
simultaneously with the division of India is not’ in- 
significant. India -has been: placed under a cordon 
sanitaire. with two Pakistans on two sides and 
Hyderabad on the South, Russia is already under 1t. 
So it is still Churchill and not Stalin, Bevin oF 
Truman, that controls, and: shapes the future of the 
world for some more time to come. A third world war 
seems inevitable. - 


The-Pakistan. Menace : : 


In an articie to the Bharat Jyoti Dr. Balkrishna 
' Keskar, some time ago a General Secretary of the 


Indian National Congress, has discusséd the Pakistan ~ 
menace and_has' asked the people to prepare to resist - 


it. He says that’old slogans must now be thrown over- 
board and India must build a new non-communal 


State. He -explains that Jinnah may not have got all ~ 


that he wanted but he is far from disappointed. The 


truncated Pakistan will, be used as a springboard for | 


further expansion. The League will try to disrupt the 
Union and undermine its strength. It believes the 
Hindus to be disorganised and will count on the help 
of Muslims in the rest of India who are a potential 
fifth éolumn. There is already a conspiracy 10 
strengthen hands of Muslims” outside Pakistan, ‘The 
large arms find in Bihar and some other places are only 
a small indication. 
propitious moment could have been found to usher in 


an independent India when the people have lost faith- 


in their leaders? -The people now consider their 
leaders helpless and unable to-check the diabolically 
disruptive forces. . 

~ “pr. Keskar writes: + — - By 


The British Government's statement of June 3 
is in many ways a triumph for Mr. Jinnah. Paki- 
stan is now an accomplished: fact. At last a -leben- 
sraum. has been established for the ‘realisation « of 
his Islamic ideals. : 

No doubt, it is not an undiluted triumph. He 
.did-not get what he claimed. The truncated Paki- 

~ stan that he got,. will not be the powerful nation 
that he had depicted to his followers. The Rajastan 
that he hoped to have as an ally, has little chance 


of coming into being. But it would be a blunder . 


to imagine that Jinnah is 2 disappointed man. He 


is too shrewd a politician to have expected to get all . 


he claimed. On the contrary, there is reason t0 


believe that since the last one year or so the alter- . 


native of a truncated Pakistan has been before him. 
He has accepted it without hesitation. For him the 


wu 


principle of” division. —— er : 

The coming of Pakistan brings us face -to face 
with a set of new problems. We also have to revise 
our approach to various old’ political or strategie 
questions. A new tableau is before us. 
ideals and slogans must be thrown overboard. The 


entry ‘of States in the-new federation adds to the’ 


complexity of the picture. 4 
In looking forward to future develooments, & 
very important ‘point -to remember is. the quasi- 
certainty that neither Mr. Jinnah nor the Muslim 
. League are going ‘to take it lying down. The very 
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Dr. Keskar says what more ul-- 


important thing is the acknowledgement of the ° 


Many old- 


tory: offered—which many expected them to Yejéct _ 
—should put us on our guard. The division of the- 

Punjab and Bengal, and the non-inclusion of- Assam 
are major blows to League prestige. It will be 
vitally necessary for the Leaguers to do something 
spectacular in the near. future to regain it. 

There is no indication that Jinnah has re- 
nounced his old dream of a full-fledged Pakistan. 


— ws 


’ On the contrary, the present division is to him the . 


first concrete step towards’ that goal. He is a realist - 
if he is anything. He is not going to reject if ma 
huff because it is not enough. He had to accept. the 


little that was offered as it was his only chance of . | 


‘getting ‘without any trouble 9 sovereign Pakistan. 
From the Muslim League point of view, Paki- 
stan is meant to serve as a spring-board for further . 
expansion. It is a major blunder to suppose that 
~ its present ‘truncated shape. will disillusion its 
devotees and show to theni the absurdity of their 
pretensions. The achievement of an independent 
|. Pakistan is, on the contrary, encouraging them as 
the first solid step. No doubt. a certain: number of 
Leaguers in India might abandon the League and 
prefer to remain ordinary citizens, but quite a large © 
‘number will continue to sympathise with it and. 
help it. They will constitute the League’s fifth 
column in India. . 
Explaining the diabolical conspiracy that brought. 
Pakistan into existence, Dr. Keskar says: | 
The immediate objective of the League is 
obviously the purification and strengthening of 
Pakistan, and the- consolidation of Muslim position 
in the Indian Union. The process of purification 1s 
alrendy going on in Bengal, Punjab and Sind. The 
main aim of this rapine and murder is to shatter. 
completely the solid economie and+socia] position 
- of the Hindus and Sikhs, and make them helpless 
and weak. They will thus become politically in- 
offensive. When the process is complete the League ~ 
swill have no objection to their remaining in -Paki- 
stan. As-a necessary corollary the positién and 
privileges of Muslims in Hindustan have to be 
maintained. This, according to League calculation, 
is not very difficult. The Congress and its ministries 
are mortally afraid of doing anything which might - 
faintly appear as anti-Muslim. The Leaguers also - 
count upon the Nationalist Muslims exerting them- ~ 
selvel to keep the Muslim. position intact on the 
plea of fairplay and communal justice. fag 
Moreover, an important part of League strength 
in India is in the services. It is obvious that the. 
Muslim League has been. in fact, all along the 
League -of Muslim Government servants and zamin- 
dars. While in-thg Muslim-majority. provinces the _ 
. League is ruthlessly immobilising Hindu officials or 
simply eliminating them, it counts on being able to 
persuade India to keep intact the position of Mus- 
lim officials. In this way. the Hindus and Sikhs will 
be reduced to a nullity “in- Muslim area while the 
Muslims will maintain their important position 
Hindustan. . os 
The League’s assets in the Indian Union should 
not be minimised. The major part of the League’s . 
leadership is from Hindustan. From the same area . 
comes the intelligentsia which propagates its ideals. 
Aligarh, its most important centre of preparing — 
missionaries, is in India and Leaguers have a large 
amount of property this side of the Ravi..- 
_After the achievement of their immediate 
objectives, future plans will depend upon develop- 
ments. in the Indian Union and in States like 
“Hyderabad which are important allies of * the 


League. In reply to the League's clear-cut plans 
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measure ? There is no sign of any as yet. Our ideas 
are confused and I very much fear that we are still 
hesitating and groping. In the first place am 
important section of our top-ranking leaders even 
now refuse to believe that the League will be 2 
big bad-woli. They are frankly incredulous, They 
consider that no one in his senses can nurse such 
impossible dreams. The wild and provocative utter- 
ances-of Jinnah are,to them just platform oratory 
for attracting the Muslim masses, They have an 
appropriate disdain for the League’s 
plans. : 
_' Jt would not be. out of place to remind them 
that Hitler. was also'ridiculed in the same way at 
first. No one took him seriously though he was in 
dead earnest. Mr. Jinnah is no less serious 
earnest. We ridiculed the idea of Pakistan in  the- 


beginning. Our leaders told us that it is impossible © 


_of realisation, yet.it is there today in flesh and 
blood. Let us at least pay the compliment to the 
League of taking its ambitions seriously. The 
record of the last few years should at least teach 
us that much. Otherwise, as by ignoring Pakistan 
we allowed it to gather strength, we will lead the 


country to another catastrophe by further negli- ~ 


gence. ~ 


It must be emphasised again that the League’s ~ 
- ambitions are serious. Whether the League tries to. 


realise them or just abandons them: as hopeless 
depends entirely on our policy and behaviour here- 
after. The League was encouraged to try for Paki- 
stan by our indecision and weakness. There is n° 
doubt that further indecision. and weakness will 
encourage it to try for more. Jt will, in that case, 
cousider its impossible dreams possible of realisa- 
tion. Drift asd. indecision on the part of England 
and France led to the Second World War, Drift 
and indecision on our part-might lead this country 
. to a bloody and ugly conflict. 


At such a critical timé of “our national history, 


Dr. Keskar has not hesitated to speak out plain truth 
although it sounds unpalatable. He says : 


At such a critical juncture, it is our duty to 
speak plainly and bluntly even though it hurts 3 
little. The panic and uneasiness that is at present 
prevailing all over the country, is due not so much 
to the fear of the League as to a grave doubt about 


our ability to take. decisions and ‘master the ~ 


situation. This belief might be quite erroneous but 


it is there, and I cannot imagine a more unpropi- ~ 


tious atmosphere for ushering in an -independent 
India. Many of our leaders accuse the public of 
wanting courage. The unpleasant fact is that the 
public feels their leaders are helpless, and are 
unable to take effective steps against disruptive 
and diabolie forces, hence its feeling of helplesssess. 
It is no use blaming the public for such a belief. 
Only strong and decisive action can banish it and 
check the rising tide of demoralisation in time. _ 
‘ The first step to stop this rot is a rigid’ en- 
forcement of the principle of strict justice for all 
communities without any , special concession OT 
. favour to any group or community. Side by side, 
there must be rutuless suppression of all anti-social 
and disruptive acts without regard for communal] or 
personal susceptibilities. Indulgence and favour 
should not become a part of minority rights. In 
other circumstances any such favours would have 
been graceful acts of friendliness but at present it 
can only be ‘a further incitement to intransigence. 


The policy of appeasement must cease imme- 


diately. Facts have proved the hollowness of. the 
_ belief that the League and its follewérs would be 


grandiose - 


and - 


‘placated by concessions and surrenders. Any conti- 
nuation of the same would only make the League 


_ ‘stronger, Our ministries have declared long ago that 


the leaguers will bec strictly dealt with, but when 
it comes to action they are showing a listless and 
ineffective attitude. Probably it is the force of habit, 
They must change this habit ‘of always living on 
compromise. Their present policy is just to let 
sleeping dogs le. ; 
The League Ministries’ directness and effective- 
ness is in striking-contrast to this pusillanimity 
however much we may disagree with thier aims. 
The fact is the League knows what it wants and 
goes direct to the objective. We don’t know what 


-we really want, and we always hesitate to take any 


action for fear of something. ; 
The Muslim League is not the representative 
of a minority. A minority which has avowed ambr- 
tion of converting itself into a majority cannot be 
treated like other minorities. No concession wil 
satisfy it. The right course is to treat it firmly. Our 
want of firmness in dealing with the disruptive 
activities of Leaguers is only serving the purpose 
of increasing the popularity of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Rashtriya Swayam Sevak Sangh. We 
will be guilty of driving the’ public into the arms 
of Fascists aud reactionaries if we-cannot maintain 
peace and: observe strict justice.’ 
A careful study of the League press and 
literature gives us a. glimpse of their psychology. 
It is clear that the ambitions of conquest an 
domination are the main forces firing its followers 


. and they have not given up an iota of their dreams. 


The League approach is typically Hitlerian and 
Nazi. It understands-only the argument of force. 
‘To them a concession or a desire for compromise. 15 
a sign of weakness and should be exploited accord- 
ingly.- : \ 
' "The League is bound to make a great effort to 
disrupt the Indian Union or undermine its strength. 
It is mors, than probable that the Muslim 
governed State of Hyderabad might precipitate & 
conflict. The temptation is great because it believes 
the Hindus to be disorganiged and counts on the 
help of Muslims in the Indian Union. ; 

To counteract this danger, it is necessary 0 
deal firmly with League propaganda in India, We 
must encourage and back the Nationalist Mushms 
who have gone through a lot of trouble. They 
should be given preference in services and busmess. 


. Believers and propagators of the two-nation theory 


will have to be completely weeded out from the 
services. No compronise is possible cr ought to be 
made with the League party in India unless it has ° 


shown over a specified period that it has dropped 


its domination complex and bullying tact. The reat 
brains behind riots and disturbances must be made 
an ‘example of by severe punishment. 

An important question is the urgent need of 
settling a method for compensation or- exchange Of 
the immense wealth left by Hindus and Sikhs i 
Pakistan area in the form of land or house pro- 
perty. Unless exchange or compensation is insisted 
upon, there is a great danger of these properties 
being lost for a song. India will have to take a 
strong attitude on’ this question: : 

The safaty of minorities in Pakistan is also 
going to be a thorny problem for the future. The 
League’s record is far from reassuring. Acharya 
Kripalani did well in pointing out that people im 
India cannot remain insensible to what is’ happen- 
ing to their friends and relatives across the border, 
and’ strong reactions are iuevitable if anything 
untoward happens. Only the fear of such reprisals- 
is likely to restrain the League from unbridled: 
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oppression, but one cannot bé too sure and we will 

have to be very vigilant. 

- The conclusions arrived at by Dr. Keskar deserves 
most serious and careful attention: He points out that, 
in the new context, the method of non-violence that 
we followed until now for fighting the British, but 
which indirectly was reflected in all our actions, will 
have to be reviewed. We must abandon the present 
untenable position wherein we show lip-sympathy for 
the principle of non-violence but tacitly use violent 
arms and methods for governmental and other pur- 
poses. Hither we follow non-violence thoroughly 
recognising the changed situation we accept the use 
of violence as legitimate and justified. The present 
‘half-way position is making of us waverers and is 
rendering us incapable of following a decisive line -of 
action. There is no inconsistency in such a cliange of 
policy because the Congess had accepted mnon- 
violence for-the attainment of independence. There -is 
no moral binding to continue it afterwards. To build 
a strong India capable of resisting all onslaughts from 


Pakistan,’ Muslim League, Britain or. elsewhere, the 


Cae theory of non-viclence must be revised. 


Disturbances Not Religious But Political - 


The present disturbances in India have been ‘sal 


licised as communal riots throughout the world, and . 
it to be so, -meaning - 


most of. us ourselves believe 
thereby that it was a religious war between Hindus 
and Muslims. Ralph Izard, a foreign observer, dis- 


agrees from this view and proves that-this contention - 


is very far from truth. He points out that the distur- 
bances have followed a clearly ‘political pattern set at 
Calcutta on August 16, 1946, when the military and 
the police were ordered not to interfere in the riots 
and were told “If the people want Swaraj, let them 
fight for it.” The author toured India as a representa- 
tive of the Telepress News Agency in 1946 and has 
made the following revelations in the Spotlight which 
agree hundred per cent with the realities. He was once 
arrested in Kashmir’ on a trumped up charge because 
the British did not want an independent newspaper- 


man looking around. Here is Tzard’s version of - the" 


so-called riots in India: 


Communal riots coustitute most of tay: news. 
‘from India appearing in the American press. 
Hindu-Muslim religious differences are preached t© 
the world by such Empire spokesmen as Winston 
Churchill as the result of “irreconcilable” enmity. 
Yet if must be obvious to the most casual observer, 
remembering that such rioting dates only from 
1897, that it is of the greatest aid to British policy 
in India. 


The present wave of killing began in. Calcutta’ 


on August 16, 1946, at a place called Sealdah 
Station. Eighteen days before that, more than two 
million Hindus and Muslims had marched together 
through the Calcutta streets in support of striking 
postal and telegraph workers. Their demonstration 
had political as well as econdmic significance : they 
marched for freedom as well as a living wage. 

Had it continued, this strike-born “Hindu- 
Muslim unity would have had the greatest political 
consequences. The attack on such unity began at 
Sealdah Station. An Indian officer described to me 
the methods used to provoke rioting. On duty there 

_on, August 16, 17 and 18, “Major Krishna,” as I 
will call him, reteived his orders two days before 
the slaughter began, 


or” 
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~ “All officers’at Barrackpore, a military canton~ © 
ment about 32 miles north of Calcutta, attended a 
meeting called om August 14 by a Colonel-in-charge 
of airfield maintenance,” Major Krishna told me. 
“This Colonel told us that there would be trouble 
in Caleutta on August 16. Then he gavé us orders 
that were to govern all units on duty: 

“When. the rioting begins we will not inter fere. 
If the people want ‘Swaraj’ (self-rule), let them 

| fight for at.” 

How could the Colonel be so certain that the 
Muslim League demonstrations scheduled for that. 
day would degenerate into murder? es 

“Calcutta has thousands of goondas—profes~ , 
sional criminals.” Major Krishna said: “There are 
both Hindus and Muslims among them. A number 

‘- of them were identified as known criminals to me 
by a Sub-Inspector of Police who was also on duty 
at Sealdah Station with his men. All these criminals 
spent the war-years in jail, but were released again 
soon after Japan -surrendered.” 

And the police, knowing the looters and killers 
ds criminals, still did nothing ? ; : 
- “The police were under the same orders as US. 
Remain. passive. Do not interfere. And we did - 
remain passive except for one or two shots fired by 
some of my sepoys (enlisted men) who could_ not 
stand seeing women molested. For the- first two 
days we did not interfere. The killing was going 
on all around us. Then our orders were changed. 
The situation was brought under control in a few 

hours.” . 

This new variation ‘of non-ittervention was 
protested by all officers who had been ‘on duty in 
‘Calcutta. when thé killmg began. The general officer 
who had addressed the. meeting turned all questions 
away with a constitutional explanation. Since the 
British Governor of Bengal was “merely \a constitu- . 
tional figurehead, he had no power to order ‘the - 
troops to intervene” until requested to take-this step 
_by the. Muslim League Premier of ‘the province. 


From. Calcutta the communal rioting spread to’ . 


Noakhali in East Bengal, where sepoys known’ to 
Major Krishna took part in it af the command of . 
their district. soldiers’ board. For these killings 
throughout the Muslim-majority. districts of Ben- - 
' gal, the Hindu majority in Bihar later took terrible 

- vengeance. From that point on the religious civil 
war that had been begun at Sealdah Station Was. 
almost self-perpctuating. 

It died away to sporadic violence - by ilie last 
month: of 1946, and in. the first two months of 1947, 
But it erupted with new fury in the Punjab in 
March, following the political—not religious—pat- 
tern that it has had from the beginning. 

This is only a very imperfect account of what 
actually happened. The same story was reported from 
all parts of the disturbed areas-—Leaguers. following 
unchecked their orgy of murder, loot, arson and” rape 
ald British‘ officials standing -by poirting their guns 
at the defenders lest they hit back and create “riots.” 
Frontier, Punjab and Bengxl, all reported the same 
story-—ageression. by the League and: open and: covert 
supporé by the, British officials from the Governor 
down to the troops. This cult of the knife and rape 
of woman was given the recognition of a “political 
struggle” and ultimately Pakistan was granted, The | 
independence that India achieved after 60 years of . 
suffering and self-immolation maintaining the highest 
level of political honesty and decorum that the world 
has ever seen, the Muslim League attained through. | 
less thay a year through murder, loot, argon and rape. - 


‘India gannot. forget it. de eas ee ee 


Time for Relaxation of Arms Act 


The continuous and steady increase in the use of 

firearms by the hooligan elements and the seigure of 
vast quantities of arms and ammunition in provinces 
like Bihar, Bengal, Bombay, ete., make out,a strong 
case for a relaxation of the Arms Act so that respon- 
sible persons may bear firearms with them to counter- 
act goonda-activity on the streets or in the open. 
Goondaism is prevalent in cities like London, Paris, 
Beilin, New York as well, but--hooliganism there on & 
scale practised in Bombay, Delhi or Calcutta 18 
impossible because the upper and the educated section 
. of those foreign cities may move about armed because 
there is no such restriction on the use of arms as 1S 
prevalent in India under British Rule. In an article, 
contributed to the Nationalist, Mr. T. M. Pillai had 
demanded a relaxation of the Arms Act and said, “At 
the present mothent, it is an hourly happening that 
a goonda comes from some unknown quarters and 
stabs a passer-by or attacks passengers in a crowded 
tram or a bus and by dangling his dagger amongst the 
innocent law-abiding unaimed citizens returns to’ his 
lair undetected. On ihe very sight of the dagger in 
the hand of the goonda, all the passers-by on the road 


and all. the passengers of the tram and the bus run ~ 


away ‘helter-skelter because they are all unarmed and 
do not possess even a walking’ stick, as all the law- 
abiding citizens are prevented from carrying any 
lethal weapons owing to- the promulgation of Sec, 144 
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while the lawless goondas do not care to abide by such 


laws and are moving about with smuggled arms and 
looted arms from the arms shops in their possession.” 
The Government of India can help the law-abiding 
intelligent and responsible persons to check goondaism 
by properly administering the Arms Act. Licenses for 
the possession and carrying of arms may be granied 
to all graduates, members of Corporations, Munici- 
palities and District Boards, members of, the Legis- 
latures, both Central and Provincial and all income- 
tax payers. Licenses may generally be granted to such 
people except in cases of persons with criminal con- 
victions.and moral turpitude. The Indian Government 


-should give this matter their urgent and careful 
consideration. 
: \ 
A Test for Indian Statesmanship 
At. the 8rd ‘death anniversary of Sir Prafulla 


Chandra Ray,‘ the president Sir Jadunath Sarkar drew 
a lesson from his life which all India will do well to 
remember. He said : 


Sir P. C. Ray’s greatest gift -to India is the 
~ example of his life and the principle- that he 
preached and illustruted throughout his hife. That 
principle is that no nation can become great, nO 
-yace. can continue long on the face of the earth, 
unless it rigidly seeks efficiency and cherishes the 
spirit of progress. This is not a popular creed, but 
our Acharya, like a true Sanyase, never feared to 
face unpopularity in proclaiming his true convic- 
tions, however much popular leaders might preach 
theories which flattered our national vanity and 
gained for them the applause of ignorant and 
immature youths. 
This was the constant burden of his talks with 


me. : : 
This eternal quest -of efficiency, this sleepless 


_ Recently, a letter 


‘of how school and college 


need for it was never greater than to-day. We are 
all crying for a free and nationalist Bengal. 
prayer seems likely to be granted by Providence. 
But such political liberty will prove a Dead Sea 
apple, unless we can rouse our nation to imbibe @ 
new spirit and accept a new line of:national work 
in the place of the long familiar methods of political 
agitation. 

The spirit of Sir P. C. Ray is watching over 
us, I feel assured of it from my-many intimate talks 
with him throughout his life. With the eye of 
imagination I can see him warning our sation in 
these words : 


“Don’t regard the separation of nationalist 
Bengal from Pakistan, as an end in itself; it is only 
a means to an end. This partition is really a 
challenge to the intelligence, spirit and character of 
the Bengali nation. 

“Now more than ever before, Bengal must 

_produce honest, deep-thinking, hard-working leaders, 

and disciplined progressive-minded earnest workers. 
No nepotism, no manipulation of the result of 
‘examinations, no special rule for ‘specially favoured 
candidates, and no personal canvassing for posts to 
be tolerated. Bengal must place efficiency and pro- 
_gress in the forefront .6f its programme of social 
and political work, otherwise it will perish. 

“Don’t remain any longer satisfied with the old 
slogans of political agitation, for the age of agitation 
is past, that of constructive work has come.” 

lf we can act up to his teaching, then only can 
we claim that though Prafulla Chandra is dead, yet 
he liveth. There is a supreme test ‘before us in the 
coming years. Will the educational standard, the 
industrial efficiency, and:the purity and vigour of 
the public services in Hindusthan be better than 
the same things in Pakistan,—or will the two sec- 
tions of India go down arm in arm -together into 
the same bottomless pit in a competition to lower 
the standa:d, and thereby earn. cheap popularity 
and enjoy an easy life for the time being ? This 
will be the test by which our leaders and people 
will be judged in the coming years. : 

‘The survival of the fittest is a Iaw of Nature, 
but it is a eruel Jaw, a silent relentless law ; and 
its enforcement by the new Government, of our 

‘dreams. will certainly involve widespread un- 
popularity in the beginning; the preacher of such 
a policy will be denounced as an enemy of the 
common people, a proud aristocrat, a secret agent 
of the Satanic British Raj. But it is the duty of 
every true statesman, of every genuine patriot to 
face ignorant glamour and unpopularity in the 
pursuit of the lasting- good of his nation. Such 
fearless statesmanship has been shown by many a 
leader in England in the course of her long history. 
-Is Bengal to be barren of such a noble breed ? No, 
. the life of Sir P. C. Ray shines as a beaconlight and 
bids us hope for the best. 


Bengalees Outside Bengal 


News about bad treatment of Bengalees in some 
places of Orissa is reaching us for some time. 
Instead of improving, things are tending to become 
worse and insult.of Bengalee girls in the streets and 
seaside. of Puri seems to have become common. 
published in the Bengali daily 
Basumatt of Calcutta, contains a number of instances 
students of Orissa have 
made it dangerous for young Bengali-girls to come 
out of their homes in the open. The most disquieting 
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take place in the présence of the police and no action 
is taken against the miscreants. 


The conduct of Oriya -boys, against whom com-. 


plaints have been made, is to say the least, disgraceful. 


We hope-the Oriya elde: rs will stop it. We shall “be. 


glad to learn that there are only isolated events and 
do not reflect any ~ general anti-~Bengali feeling in 
Orissa. It will be painful to think of a hostile relation 
between two provinces in an independent India. Dis- 
honour of women will not be tolerated. 


r he Dollar Crisis 


The, already Sipenasis gap in the world’s trading 
accounts with U.S. yawns wider with each succeeding 
‘official figure, and now far surpasses the most pessi- 
mistic official expectations. According to thé official 
statistics of U. 8. foreign trade, the excess of U. 5. 
exports over imports during May indicates the amazing 
total gf $11,000 millions a year.. Together with the 
favouvable balance of- °$3,000 millions on service and 
other accounts it makes up a world deficit of .$14 
billions a year. This compares with an earlier official 
estimate of $7,000 millions which, -it was thought, 
would be sufficient to draw an appreciable part. of the 
world’s gold reserves into the United States. With 
the increase in the world’s deficit, the world will have 
to be prepared for an outflow of its gold into the 
States at the unprecedented rate of $8,000 millicns. 
The extent “of actual dependence of the rest of the 
world on the U. §., however, is not conveyed by these 
calculations of dollars as in all this. reckoning no 
account has been teken of the vast flow of American 
goods into Europe in pursuance of the aid plans for 
which no immediate payment is necessary. 


f 


The automatic counterpart of this dollar situation. 


in alarmingly draining the world’s reserves of gold and 
dollars is evidenced in an extraordinary. sequence (of 
reports not merely from the European countries whose 
reserves are known to be weak, but even from Canada 
and Argentina which formerly ranked as the strongest 
of the strong. While the French franc’s present ex- 
change “now threatens to become wholly artificial” 
and India will be faced with “extreme scarcity of 
current sterling and dollars,’ Britain has been hit 
hardest. of all because of ‘its key-position in world 
trade and international finance. France has initiated 
an austerity drive, India has imposed -restrictions on 
import of luxuries and Dr.. Dalton has acquainted the 
British public with economi¢ hardships. Britain has to 
revise its import policy, economising _usé of petrol, 
reducing the quota of tobacco, and gearing the British 
press into four-page editions. But the value of this 
austerity in meeting the dollar crisis is inconsiderable. 
For, the life of the dollar loan is extended only: by a 
month thereby. Britain’s drawings on her U. S, loan 
jumped from 600 millien dollars in the second half 
of 1946. to 1,450 ‘million in the first half of. 1947. If 
this ‘acceleration continues, the remaining 1.700 million 
dollars would not last even until the end of this year. 
India’s command over ‘foreign exchange is largely 
dependent on the availability sterling to be converted 
into a multiple exchange by July 15. But viewed in 
the light of Britain’s. sorry plight sterling arrang?- 


‘ments after July 158 would seem to operate in “an’ 


atmosphere of international monetary disorder.” The 
Government of India therefore have been well-advised 
in refusing revalidity of" the licenses to import the 
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luxury goods. Early this year it became apparent that, 


‘the liberal issue of import licenses -for commercial 


goods had substantially contributed to India’s adverse 
balance of trade. Besides- cancelling open general 
licenses, the position brought in now is as follows : 
(a) Articles such as foreign liquors, motor cars, 
Aountain pens, cigars, cigarettes, domestic refrigerators 
(complete), wireless reception instruments, etc., will 
not be heensed at all. Some. of these articles about. 
200 in number have been coming into the country in. 


very large quantities in recent months and consuming 


foreign exchange. 
(6) Essential goods, such as plant and machinery, 
on the other hand will be licensed. freely. 
(c) Articles which do not appear in either of these 
lists will be licensed up to certain monetary “ceilings.” 
Import trade controllers have invited applications for _ 
heenses up to July 15. 


An international -dollar crisis on the threatened 
scale may give the Bretton Woods system an air of . 
strange, unreality before long. The ‘National Advisory 
Council’ which supervises U. 8. Foreign economic. 
policy, reported that by last April almost all U. 5. 
governmental ‘authorisation for foreign financial aid 
had been committed and that the remaining “moneys 
were now clearly inadequate. The shrinkage of world 
trdde, most surely consequent on this dollar anomaly. 
will, it. is feared, Jead to- disproportionate fall in 
world production and give a terrific momentum to the. 


forces of slump. — 


India Electrified - 


Over and above the headway with the two major 
irrigation and hydro-electricity projects—the Kosi and 
the Damodar, the Government. have made considerable 
progress with the Mahanadi project, the ;Tapti-Nar- . 


‘bada’ project, the Mor project and the Bengal Electri- 


fication scheme. 

The Chairman of the Central Waterways Irriga~ 
tion and Navigation Commission, Rai Bahadur Khosla 
and -Mr.J. L. Savage, the American expert, recently 
visited the site at Hirakud. “The report which has 
been recommended and _has all ‘the chances of its 
acceptance notwithstanding the local ‘Satyagraha’ in- 
Sambalpur envisages the barrage construction across the 
Mahanadi at Hirakud, nine miles upstream ‘ from 
Sambalpur’ town. Canals will take aff from the dam 
on either side of the river and irrigate 1-1 million ~ 
acres in ‘the district’ of Sambalpur and adjoining areas, 
resultiig-in an increase in the ‘output of foodcrops by. 
350,000 tons a year. There will be two power housés, 
one at the main dam and the other 12 miles down. 
They will use the head located by the construction of 
the dam at Hirakud and the steep slope of the river 
downstream for a distance of the 25: miles to generate 


_3 million kilowatts of power. Thé scheme when com-- 


pleted, .will also afford flood protection to the. delt# 
area of Orissa and greatly improve existing navigation 
facilities on ‘the Mahanadi. With the extensive 
mineral and forest. resources of the province now 
‘under survey of the Geological Department, the pro- 
ject will help in the fulfilment of . great industrial 
possibilities in the area. Besides, except for an ex- 
penditure of about Rs. 6 crores on flood control, the 
project is expected to be self-supporting. 


Work on multipurpose. development of the Nar- 


bada and Tapti rivers, in theBombay Presidency ‘on 
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Valley. Authority and 
uiilisation of the water resources of the province will, 
as is revealed by Mr. Bhabha, Member, Works, Mines 


"and Power, Government of India, in one of his recent 


interviews to the Associated Press*of India, be soon 
taken up by the Central Government in co-operation 
with the Government of Bombay. This scheme for 
construction of dams in the upper reaches of the 


_Narbada and Tapti rivers to mutigate the intensity 


‘running a power line from Gouripore to 


of floods during the monsoon will cost about Rs. 4 to 
5 crores and the dams, when completed, will be able 
to impound flood water to be extent of 90,000 miiiion 
cubic feet. Mr. Bhabha felt confident that when the 
Narbada-Tapti project was complete, the 
accruing ‘to Bombay Presidency and in particular te 
Surat and Broach districts would be immense, Vast 
areas hitherto uncultivated, he said, would soon be 
brought under -perennial irrigation. 

The Bengal Government schemes for the electrical 
development of the province were explained by Col. 
R. L. Evans, Special Officer, Electricity Development, 
Bengal, at a weekly luncheon meeting of Caicutta 
Rotary Club. The schemes envisage the linking 
together of as many towns and villages, as economically 


practicable by higher power transmission systems using. 


existing generating stations for supply. The first and 
the main scheme, accepted by the Government, is the 
North Calcutta Electrification Scheme, which entails 
Ranaghat 
and on to Burdwan in one direction and to Nabadwip, 
Krishnagar and possibly Jatwa in another. As an 
extension to this, a second scheme, known as the Hast 
Caleutta Electrification Scheme, has been prepared 
under which a similar line will be extended from 
Ranaghat through Bongaon and. ‘Jessore to Khulna. 
Transformer stations at Jessore and, Khulna would step, 
down the high voltage current for supply to surround- 
ing areas as far apart as “Bagerhat and Sailkupa. 


Provision has also been made for a power line from. 


Barrackpore through Basirfiat.to Baraset and Taki. 
Other schemes provide for the supply of electricity to 
Diamond Harbour, Port Canning and neighbouring 
areas and for the interlinking of Midnapore and 
Kharagpur, Narayanganj and Dacca. The B. N. Ry.’s 
generating station at Kharagpur and the Dacca Hlec- 


.tri¢ Supply station would be used for such interlinking. 


~ 
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Electrification of North Bengal is visualised from the 
prospects of the resources of the Jaldhaka river, 
between Bhutan and Kalimpong, being used for the 
purpose. Electricity will thus be made available not 
only to the Dooars and Darjeeling tea gardens but 
could also be utilised for the construction of the 
Teesta Valley dam when that project is undertaken. 
Further development of five nursery power stations in 
East Bengal at. Brahmanbaria, Narsingdi, Bhairab- 
bazar, Chaumuhani. “and Feni is contemplated. Three 
sites in East Bengal on Karnafuli, Gumti. and 
Someswari rivers are being investigated in this con- 
nection. 

A second acusteustion on' the model of the 
Damodar project of- the 1,200 ft. long -barrage,. two 
canals and necessary distributaries, all forming the 
irrigation part of the Rs. 7,00,00,000 double purpose 
Mor project has been 
Government. This section of .the scheme which may 
take five years to complete, subject to availability of 


materials-and plant, will cost Rs. 4,00,00,000. Besides 
the whole of -the Mor basin in 


benefits - 


sanctioned by the Bengal 


Bengal, ihe project wil gehcrate 3,000 ii¥. Of hydro- 
electric power with an additional 1,000 k.w. during 
rains. But the Bihar Government has not sanctioned 
the building of the 125 it. high concrete dam __ at 
Mersanjor. Their objection to its constuction is that - 
it will-inundate 41°5 square miles of land in Bihar. 
It is clear that some inter-piovincial co-ordination 3s 
necessary and the matter will form an agenda in the 
next conference on the Damodar Valley ‘project in New 
Delhi, : 

“ The various aspects of the multipurpose develop- 
ment of a river like irrigation, hydro-electric deve- 
lopment, flood control, control .of soil erosion, fish 
culture and navigation, ¢ic., are indivisible parts of 
one project. At the same time, there is an unavoidable 
division of control over these different aspects 
betweeh the Centre and the provinces. Thus the 
control of navigation on 1iveis, in view of its Jmpor- 
tance to Defence and Communications, would be a 
Central or Union concern. while irrigation, flood 
control and hydro-electric power should be. provincial 
subjects as they are connected with the provincial 
revenue and- nation-building pwiposes. Realising this 


‘apparent conflict, the Government has decided wpon 


co-ordination of the various projects amongst 
themselves and between the Centre’ and provinces 
basing on the broad principle of centralizing 
the policy and ‘decentralizing the authority. Accord- 
ingly, the Government propose to set up a number 
of bodies like an Arbitration Board, -a Water 
and Power Commission and Catchment Boards 
for the various regions. “The new constitution 
should ensure,” says the pamphlet issued by the 
Central Board of Irrigation on the waterways of India, 
“that all provinces and States will be free to develop, 
administer and legislate in respect of the generation 
and distribution of hydro-electric power and’ the 
-distribution of water from natural streams within their 
respective territorial jurisdiction. They should also 
develop freely the resources of waterways which are 
entirely within their territorial boundaries. 

“With respect to regional waterways, that-is those 
that pass through more than one unit, the provinces 
and the States should exercise full powers with respect 
to such waters as are allocated to them for such 
purposes as by mutual agreement between the parties 
eoncerned or by the decision of a Statutory Arbitra- 
tion Board. 


“With respect to navigation, the authority to be 
exercised by. the provincial governments should be 
subject to such direction and -control as the Union 
Government may like to exercise. The units should be 
free, in case of dispute to seek a decision by an 
Arbitration Board. 

“With respect to flood control and subsoj) waters, 
the provincial and State governments should exercise 
full ‘powers, but,”if the action of one unit is likely to 
interfere with that of another unit, the latter unif, -jp 
the absénce of mutual agreement should be at liberty 
to refer the matter to the Arbitration Board and the 
decision of that Board shoutfd be final.” 


& 


Co-operative Registrars’ Conference 

The All-India Conference of the Registrars of. 
Co-operative Societies -held at Madras considered the 
recommendations of the Co-operative Planning Com- 
mittee for linking the credit societies to a niultipurpose 
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objective, iitroducing ‘cb-6pétative farming and hous: tion to establish close aud continuous asaociatioll 
ing, establishing an All-India Co-operative -Council between the nation-building departments of the — 
and 4 network of co-operative colleges and helping Government, co-operative woikers and leading non- 
food production. In the absence of Dr. Rajendi® officials by setting up a provincial co-operative council. 
P rasad who was present only in the last day’s deli- To ensure co-ordination of éffort among: the various 
berations, the meeting was presided over by Sir - development departments on an all-India basis, an all- . 
Pheroze Khareghat, Secretary of the Agricultural India Council of Co-operation should be set up, the 
Department of the Government of India. -. governing body cofisisting of 34 members, with aD 
One recommendation is: “As the supply of credit advisory board. The functions of the All-India 
touches only one aspect of the life of the cultivator, Council would generally be’ (1) to watch, guide and 
the activities .of the primary~ co-operative societies foster co-operative movement in the country, (2) to 
Should be so extended as to cover the whole of his advise the provinces and States on matters relating to 
life. The. primary credit society should, therefore, be ‘agricultural ‘co-operation, industrial co-operation, co- 
reformed and reorganised so as to serve-as a centre for onerative marketing, etc, and on the applicability. of. 
the general economic development of tts members.” co-operative methods in carrying “out schemes of im- 
The- reorganised primary agricultural societies should, proved farming, cattle breeding, etc, that may be 
therefore, (a) finance crop production, (b) act 85 suggested by .the Imperial Council of ‘ Agricultural ° 
agent for the sale of the produce to the nearest CO- Research or by -the Central Cotton Gommittee, and 
operative marketing organisation, ({c) supply the (3) to work as a clearing house of information for the 
farmer’s simple needs for crop production like seed, country on all matters relating to the co-operative 
catilefeed, fertiliser and agricultural implements, 20d movement. - ~ — A 
also consumer goods like cloth, kerosene, salt and Expressing its concern over the food situation, the 
matches, (d) serve as milk-collecting station for th€ ¢onference resolved: “In view of the continued 
nearest dairy and as a centre for animal first aid and ¢ritica] food situation in the country, this conference 
maintenance -of stud-bulls, (e) serve as a centre fOr recommends for the consideration of various goverl- 
maintaining agricultural machinery for the joint use Of -ments, (a) the prices of agricultural produce should be 
the members, and (f) encourage subsidiary occup& maintained at a level which would link them with the 
tions of the members. Sir Pheroze Khareghat Te- prices of articles which the -agriculturists need, (b) pre- 
marked ‘that though there could be no objection if 8 ference should be given to the supply of articles of 
primary ‘credit society acted on behalf of a tradiB& agriculturists over the supply of the needs of. other 
society, it would not in any case be desirable for. interests and (c) co-operation of ‘agriculturists should 
credit society to take up trading. ; , be secured particularly in the harvesting of produce, 
As to farming the Committee recommends that by closing various agricultural institutions-at the time _ 
the State, whenever it. acquires land by reclamation of harvest to enable boys to take part in the harvest.” 
or otherwise should set it apart for the settlement of | 
ex-servicemen and landless labourers. who should~be oe ee ae ; er 
organised into co-operative collective farming of Socialist Workers Republic in Burma .« - | 
tenant farming societies, and that co-operative better The Anti-Fascist People’s League, which com- 
farming societies should be more extensively organised, mands 95 per cent of votes in the Assembly and won 
with at least two such societies in each district. I® recent elections, unanimously adopted a draft 
accepting this recommendation, the meeting added an constitution under which.Burma would be a “Socialist 
amendment to the effect that the Government. of ‘Workers’ Republic.’ Addressing the session of the 
India should send a delegation to study the working Party Convention, U Aung San, President, Anti- 
of co-operative farming societies in the U.S.S.R. ~- Fascist People’s League and Deputy Chairman of the 
For the removal of ‘the housing lag, the récom- Burmese Interim Government said that the draft 
‘mendation of the Planning Committee is that the -constitution was generally modelled on the Yugoslav 
urban banks with a paid-up share capital and reserve Pattern, while the idea of establishing a chamber of 
fund of Rs, 50,000 and over, and with ten years’ stand- Uationalities was taken from the Russian system. 
ing should be permitted to invest up to 40 per cent According to Aung San, “The. republic: of Burma will 
of their surplus funds on development purposes. In _ be a State founded on the principles of the new war- 
fact, Madras Government has already undertaken a born democracy and not the old time-worn demo- 
co-operative house construction scheme. The scheme ¢racy of the Anglo-Americans. T’his Burmese demo-.- 
proposes to construct, as revealed by Rao Bahadur Ccracy will be a step towards restoration of the working 
J. Gr Ryan, Joint Registrar of Co-operative Societies, man’s rights.” 
Madras, 2,500 housés at a cost of Rs. 24 crores at The Chamber of Nationalities will comprise seven ~ 
Kalpadi. A similar scheme is in hand in Mangalore provincial councils with a total of 150 members in- 
where it is proposed to ‘construct 3,600 houses. ID eluding 70 Burmans and representatives of the minority 
Coimbatore some 3,000 houses are.to be built. There -races and. the frontier tribes on a population basis. 
are also other smaller schemes for villages. The pro- The frontier areas’ representatives will comprise 26 
vincial government, as emphasised by the. Registrar, Shans, 7 Kachins, 4 Karennis, 6 Chins and 2 from 
aré doing their best to get materials, such as cement other tribes. JT orty-five representatives of Burma’s - 
and steel and expected from the Centre, at least 2 frontier tribesmen will join the Constituent Assembly 
loan, if not subsidy’ for the purpose. . when it-meets according to the calculation of Sao Sam 
In conformity with the growing view that inspec- Htun, a Shan Chieftain; who has just assured the post 
tion, should be a function of the non-officials only of Counseflor for Frontier Areas in the Burmese. 
audit ‘rémaining. as the statutory function of the Interim Government. ee 
Registrar, the Planning Committee recommended that As to the future of the Interim Government, a 
monloo tions 
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of the neW constitution, whereupon a provisional 
government will be formed replacing the present 
Interim Government. This provisional government will 
formally take over power from the British Govern- 
ment and negotiate treaties with Britain and the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Commending the proposals contained in the draft 
constitution, U. Aung San observed: “We have not 
tried to copy anything for the sake of copying. We 
have no partiality towards. any particular ‘isms’—~ 
except patriotism. Our miotte is improvement of the 
lot of the common people in our country, Anything 

we have tried to utilise from the modern constitutions 
‘ of the world, we have selected with utmost care and 
have thoroughly adapted them to suit Burma’s aspira- 
tions and Burmese genius, 

Referring to the proposal in the draft constitution 
to set up a ‘chamber of nationalities’ consisting of 
representatives of all parts of the Union of Burma. 
Aung San said, “I do not see how this creates 2% 
multi-national problem. It brings together various 
racial and minority groups within the country on 
terms of equality,’ mutual respect and common pur- 
pose. It is a practical measure for unification—an act 
of goodwill and generosity on the part of Anti-Fascist 
People’s -League as Burma’s premier political orga- 
nisation towards our brethren of the frontier areas’ 
who have befittingly responded to our, gesture.” 

Discussing Burma’s future ‘relations with world 
powers, he said: “In the international sphere our idea 
is not independence but interdependence. In deciding in 
favour of declaring Burma as an independent, sovereig" 
State, we have not in the least been swayed bY 
sentiment.” 


Frontier and Sylhet Referendum 


Referendums in the Frontier Province and the 
Sylhet district in Assam taken under the June 3 plan, 
have been completed and the results announced. The 
N~W. F. P. referendum has resulted in thé province 
declaring by a majority in favour of joining the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly. A communique issued 
from the Vicerov’s House analysed the result thus : 


Valid votes for Pakistan 289 244 
Valid votes for India 2,874 
Majority 286,370 


The percentage of valid votes to the electorate 
entitled to vote was, nowever, very slightly higher than 
half, the actual figure being 50-99 per cent. The total 


electorate entitled to vote in the. referendum was 
572,798. The percentage of votes for Pakistan was 


therefore only 50-49. The number of 
yoters on the electoral role is 84,781. 
The referendum results on the Frontier is a clear 
proof that although a vocal and fighting section of the 
Pathans are behind Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan, half of the 
Pathan population are not enamoured of it. It must 
be remembered that the referendum-was fought on 
the issue of Pakistan versus Hindustan. Now that the 
Pathanistan movement is gaining momentum charm 
for Pakistan is fading away With Afghan support, the 
Pathanistan movement is tending to become irresistible. 
Even now, if there be another referendum in the 
N-W. F. P. on the issue of Pakistan versus Pathani- 
stan, indications are there that the latter is sure to 
win. By boycotting the Frontier referendum, Pathan 
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Congressmen have made’ Jinnah’s way still more 
thorny. 

The Sylhet referendum has. also resulted m ® 
majority of 55,578 votes in fayour of joining Bastern 
Bengal. Valid votes for joining Bastern Bengal were 


236,619 and those for remaining in Assam 184,041. The 


percentage of valid votes to the ‘total electorate 
entitled to votes was 77°33. 
Bengal Boundary Commission ; 


Nearly two hundred and fifty memoranda had - 
been submitted to the Bengal Boundary Commission, 
most of them coming from the minorities in Muslim - 
majority areas and claiming inclusion in the province 
of West Bengal. A dire anxiety of the minorities to.” 
get away from ao Muslim administration is the cause 
that has resulted in the submiésion of such a large 
number of memoranda. The past ten years’ history of 
Muslim rule in Bengal fully justifies this fear. 

The Congress has tried to be more than fair to the 
Muslims in the memorandum that it has submitted. 
It has submitted a scheme and a plan. It has fought 
for the scheme and has asked the Commission to 
reject the plan. | 

The Congress scheme alaiaed the inclusion in 
West Bengal of the Burdwan and Presidency divisions 
(excluding portions of Nadia. Jessoré and Khulna. 
districts), a small tract of Rajshahi disirict, the 
thanas of Gaurnadi, Najipur, Sarupkati and Jhalakati 
in the district of Backerganje, the Gopalganj Sub- 
division and the Rajair thana in the Faridpur district. 
These are demanded on the ground that they are 
vontiguous Hindu majority areas. In Nadia, the portion 
of Kustia Sub-division lying on the east of the Goral 
river is excluded from West Bengal. The scheme also 
excludes from the district of Jessore the portion lying 
east of the Gorai river consisting of Alfadanga thana 
and a part of Muhammadpur thana. Two thanas of 
Khulna district, viz. Morelgan} and» Sarankhola are 
also excluded. The scheme claims the whole of the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts as well as the 
Hindu majority thanas of Dimla.and Hatibanda 10 
the Rangpur district as contiguous Hindu majority 
areas, and the Police Station of Bhurungamari as the 
only railway line connecting the Indian Union with 
Assam ‘passes through it. Six thanas in the east and 
two in the south of the Dinajpore district and five 
thanas in Maldah are kept out of the demand. 

The main bases of the Congress demand are, 
contiguity of the non-Muslim population apart, the 
need for control over headwaters. safety and security, 
ensuring a green belt for the supply of food and other 
requirements of Calcutta and questions of communica- 
tions public health and development, 

The Congress memorandum asks for the inclusion 
in West Bengal of an area of 40.187 sq. miles with a 
total population of 28,032.000. This will consist of 
21-78 per cent Mushms and 68-22 per cent non- 
Muslims, forming 45 per cent of the present total 
population of Bengal. The Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
with an area of 5,007 sq. miles and 4 population of 
247.053 has been kept out of consideration and is not 
included in the totals. 

It enunciates the following guiding principles to 
effect partition : 

“The two parts respectively to contain as large 

a proportion as practicable of the total Muslim and 
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The boundary being the boundary between 
two States must be contiguous ; and necessarily the 
existence of many pockets and areas containing a 


majority of Muslim population in the western part,” 
and a majority of non-Muslim population in the.. 


eastern part will have to be accepted. 

If without substantially affecting these principles 
there could be found any natural boundary, namely, 
rivers over any portion of the boundary line — 
should be adopted. 

. Subject to the above ues any special ccusnuis 
for any area to be incorporated either in the western 
or in the eastern part should be considered. 

In applying these rules for effecting partition 
the following matters have to be noted: 

The present administrative units, namely, 
Divisions, Districts, Sub-divisions or Police Stations 
cannot be treated as indivisible units for purposes 
of partition, having regard to the object of the 
partition. 

They -will have to be referred to as convenient 
areas for judging the distribution of Muslim and 
non-Muslim populations, and as areas for which 
there-is a published census of the population, 

They may be considered as units of partition 
when, besides being mere administrative units, they 
are also geographical and economic units so inter- 
connected that their separation for partition’ pur- 
poses should, if possible, be avoided.” 


In a Note on Calcutta, the Congress memorandum 
states : 


“Calcutta is the heart of West Bengal. It is & 
city within the boundaries of the districts of 
24-Parganas where the non-Muslim population 
forms 67-53 per cent of the total, excluding the 
population of Calcutta. The area of Calcutta i is 34 sq, 
miles ; ; its population,, according to the census of 
1941, is 2,108,891 of which 497 535 7.e., only 23-59 
per cent are Muslims. 


According to the roll of 1944, the total number: 


of electors ia Calcutta is 68,567, of » which only 
10,149 or 14:8 per cent are Muslims, 

Out of a total of 81,159 houses in Calcutta, only 
6,863, 2.¢., 8°45 ‘per cent, are held by Muslims. 
There are 32 Municipal Wards in the city of Cal- 
cutta. In seven out of these 32 Wards, the per- 
centages of Muslim holdings is Jess than one. There 


are as many as 18 Wards in which the percentage 18 


Jess than five and 23 Wards in which if is less than 


15. There is not a single Ward where the percentage 
of Muslim holdings is 50 or above. 

The total amount of consolidated rates payable 
in Calcutta is Rs, 5,219674, out of which those 
payable by Muslims amount to Rs. 323.324, z.e., to 
6°2 per cent of the total. In 19 out of the 32 Wards 
the percentage of rates payable by Muslims is less 
than five. There are only four Wards where it is 
about 25 per cent.’ 

Calcutta is after all a part of what is known as 
Greater Calcutta. A comparison of the position of 
Muslims with that of non-Muslims in relation to 
the extended area of Greater Calcutta may be 
considered relevant. In this area, there is a total 
population of 3,571,899 out of which only 809,608 or 
22°6 per cent are Muslims.” 
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The Bengal Provincial’ Hindu Mahasabha claimed 
that the new West Bengal province should comprise 
the entire Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, 
Maldah district, Rajshahi town, and the portion of 
Faridpur and Barisal districts bounded by the Arial 
Khan and Barisal rivers. The . Hindu Mahasabha 
pointed out that they were not “merely settling the 
boundary lines between the two new provincial govern- 
ments. The frontier of West Bengal would also be the 
frontier of the Indian Union. On this ground, the 
Mahiasabha laid much emphasis on the need of 2% 
natural boundary. 

The Muslim League made a very tall claim which 
they failed to justify with arguments before the 
Commission. They demanded that the Bhagirathi up to 
Katwa and the Brahmani thereafter should form the 
boundary line between the Muslim majority and the 
non-Muslim majority states-of Bengal. According t0 
the League, the new East Bengal province should 
comprise Chittagong, Dacca and Rajshahi Divisions, 
almost the entire Presidency Division with the ex- 
clusion of three Police Stations and certain portions 
of the Burdwan Division. The League demand in- 
cluded Caleutta. 

The League claims Calcutta on various grounds. 
It says that the city has been built mainly-by the 
resources of East Bengal. Nearly. half of its population 
is engaged in industries maintained by East Bengal. 
It is the only usable and sizable port for trade and 
commerce for the entire provinces. Chittagong cannot 
serve as well for East Bengal because of difficult com- 
munications. The city is situated within that part of 
the country which, according to the Muslim League,’ 
“nature has made one where the Muslims are in the 
majority.” The absurdity and hollowness of League 
claim on Calcutta has been proved by -the Congress 


and the Mahasabha. If Hast Bengal can claim Calcutta 


on the ground that it was built mainly on the resources 
of Bast Bengal, it can also claim Dundee. If Muslim 
sailors can claim the Calcutta port as their property 
on the ground that it was built “with their blood,” 
they can as weil claim London and New York. 

' The Boundary Commission has concluded its 
sittings and it is understood that two separate reports 
hdve been prepared separately by the Hindu and 
Muslim. Judges. The final Report is awaited and is 
expected to be released about August 10 or thereabout. 


The Burma Assassinations | 
The world was shocked to learn of the murder of 

a number of members of the Burmese Executive 
Council headed by General Aung San. It is highly 
regrettable that at a time when. this new country was. 
engaged in preparing for indépendence under its young 
leader, party rivalry has thrown Burma into such 4 
turmoil. It was not a political coup, but a dastardly 
murder and this-is the worst feature of the crime. U 
Se has been arrested after a fight with the police and 
Dr. Ba Maw has fled. The A.P.E.L. continues to 
We hope Burma will recover this 
blow and continue in its path of progress. 
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| MEMORANDUM ON BEHALF OF RAJSHABI AND MALDAH DISTRICTS 


Feeiniee do not realise that there is nothing 
sacrosanct about ‘the boundaries of the modern Bengal 
districts. Not one of them is a geographical area with 
a scrupulously preserved historical frontier going uP 
to traditional times, as is the case with the counties 
of Emgland. Nor have they sharp and unchangeable 
natural features to, demarcate them, except on one side 
here and there. In fact, the districts of Bengal in 1947 
are creations of the British period, caused by adminis- 
trative convenience or even caprice, and the same 
causes have repeatedly added to or diminished their 
areas’ in the preceding century and a half of British 
rule. For example, the historical Rajshahi of the pre- 
British times was three times the size of the mutilated 


district that bears the same name today. Hence the 


partitioning of Bengal presents a simple problem, 
provided that there are, on both sides, good will and 
an agreement to construct a workable, orderly and 
economical State in each half of our province, and this 
agreement is given supremacy above every considera- 
tion of party, prestige or sectional gain. 

It should never be forgotten that the frontier 
question between the Indian Union and Pakistan,’ as 
far as Bengal is eoncerned, is im no respect akin to 
the International frontier problems, like that between 
‘Poland and. Russia, or between Greece and Albania. 
Curzon’s Romance Lecture on Frontiers deals with 4 
different world altogether. In Bengal, it is more like 
the legal partition of a landed estate’ between two 
brothers for’ ensuring more efficient and peaceful 
management. Here in the two halves of Bengal, the 
population is absolutely one by race, language, and 
manner of life, they differ only in religion, but 4 
Hindu in East Bengal will have the same relations 
with the Muslims there as his brethren in West Bengal 
have with the. Muslims of that half. Hence, the 
difference is simply. a matter of geography and ought 
to be solved by administration. - 

Religion. keeps the people of East Bengal inter- 
nally divided, exactly the same way as in West Bengal 
by forbidding dinner, marriage and worship together. 
But both sects in both areas, speak the same language, 
write the same alphabet (which is different from those 
of Western Pakistan and of Central Hindusthan), and 
have so long read and composed the same literature. 
The Hindus and the Muslims of Bengali origin have. 
lived together side. by side in peace for so many 
centuries in their villages that it is now -impossible 
to draw a clear-cut geographical line. which would 
separate the Hindus from the Muslims without leaving 
any large pocket of the one sect in the territory of 
the other. . 

Therefore, 
some pockets will have to be conceded, and our con- 


in every sieiwanls plan of partition, 


cern is to find out a line that causes the. least amount, 


of (religious) jsolation while ensuring the greatest 
compactness and administrative convenience and 
economy. Without such compactness no State can come 
into existence and no State can do any good to its 
people. 

Hence, three ‘Prineiples must ‘ aroentes before 


Chamberlain and Hitler. 


the map of nel ean be re-drawn to any useful 
purpose, or such a partition can last. 

1. (a) Physical continuity by land or some big 
river, between the different parts of the same demi- 
Province must be ensured, and, 

(b) subject to that supreme consideration being 
fulfilled, the frontier between the two halves of Bengal 
should, where possible, be some river or marsh, other-. 
wise it will be impossible to prevent smuggling escape 
of criminals, hatching of gang conspiracies except at 
a cost to the two administrations that is impossible 
(e.g., the smuggling of liquor and opium from French 
Chandernagore). To ensure this sine qua non, some 
concession will have to be made on both sides, and 
some pockéts of one sect allowed to remain in. the 
territory of the other. The problem for statesmanship 
is how to reduce the number of such pockets to a 
minimum, while securing the maximum of administra- 
tive efficiency and future peace. This makes 4% 
continuous stretch of territory of West Bengal between . 
Darjeeling and Calcutta necessary. Such a frontier 
will make this territory administratively workable and 
give its government a fair- chance of progress. 

2. Where there are Hindu paraganas or thanabs 
in a district classed as a Muslim-majority district 
according to its present boundaries, with many Hfndu 
parganas or thanahs in the next district, either 
adjacent to the former Hindu tracts or separated by 
only a Muslim pocket, these Hindu areas may fairly 
claim to be joined to the Hindu district, and the 
intervening Muslim pocket or two will be included in 
the Hindu district so expanded. Similarly, Hindu 
pockets in the heart of predominantly Muslim: districts 


bod 


‘must remain there. The same option should be given 


to Muslim pockets in Hindu districts if they lie on the 
frontier of any Muslim district. 

*3. Mere. count of heads is’ not the chief consi- 
deration in deciding the future of any area. For the 
country’s progress, and even future peace, we must see 
to it that where any compact Hindu (or Muslim) 
pargana or thanah, within the existing limits of Muslim 
(or Hindu) district has developed nearly all the 
institutions and business concerns with the Hindus’ 
own money and enterprise, these people’s stake in that 
area should be safeguarded by its being tacked on to 
Hindustan (or Pakistar), if it can be done by the 
separation of a few Muslim (or Hindu) pockets from 
Pakistan (or Hindustan} as the case may be, Yor 
example, the Boalia thanah is a Hindu sub-area and 
all its institutions are due. to Hindu generosity (see 
Appendix I). If it be not ominous to refer to the 
partition of Sudetan areas from Czecho-Slovakia, the 
principle of “Stake'm the Jand” was admitted by both 
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In.view of the above facts, it is suggested that the 
eastern boundary line of West Bengal be drawn from 
Paeciae nee the - ge ARMS district (88°45 {t. 
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Fast longitude), to Patnitala (Nurpur) at the North 
end of the Rajshahi district, then run due South along 
the Atrai river, and from Vaidyapur along the Siv-nadi 
branch of the Atrai, through the Manda Swamp, south- 
wards by the Kumari Beel to the river Baranoi nd 
then along the river Baranoi to its confluence with the 
river Mushakhan and then along the river Mushakhan 
to its confluence with the river Boral and then along 
the river Boral to meet the river Padma (near Char- 
ghat); and this will include the town of Rajshahi 
(situated in the Hindu majority thanah of Boalia) in 
West Bengal. The Malda district will naturally come 
into West Bengal. | 

In the Rajshahi portion as sliced off above, the 
Hindus are 46 per cent of the population ; but when 
along with that the Malda district is joined to Western 
Bengal, the Hindus will form a ae in the com- 
bined : area. 


eee about tHe Mazrpa Distrricr 


The claim for including the Malda district in 
West Bengal rests on the. inescapable facts of geo- 
graphy. It is situated in the extreme 
frontier of Bengal, hemmed in between Bihar (a pre- 
dominantly Hindu province) on its west, and the big 
bulk of the Hindu majority area of western Dinajpur 
and many Hindu pockets of Rajshahi on its east. 
Above all, the railway line from Godagari on the 
Ganges (Padma river) northwards to Bihar and 
Darjeeling, is the natural route fer unbroken land con- 
nection between the northern and southern portions 
of that Bengal which has joined the Union Centre of 
India. Pakistani Bengal has no reason to grudge the 
loss of that portion of the Godagari line which passes 
through Rajshahi and Malda, as it has the main B. A. 
Railway line and the vast network of railways in 
Eastern Bengal, as a more than adequate compensa~ 
tion in communication facilities. If the short Godagari 
line is fragmented between rival States, there would 
be endless trouble and unimaginable expenditure by 
reason of interruption at custom-barriers, and police 
control, due to diverse administrative machinery. That 
can not be a business proposition. 

Happily, the Malda district has compact Muslim 
areas only in its extreme north-west corner, its south- 
west fringe and its south-eastern portion which juts 
into the Rajshahi district. All of these, except the last, 
are bounded by Hindu areas. In the whole district 
the Muslims number 56 per cent and the Hindus 
44 per cent (fractions omitted). 

There is no real injustice to Malda goins over to 
the Indian Union, as it was joined to the Hindu 
province of Bihar till 1905. From the point of view 
of religion, too, the Muslim memorials here are mostly 
dead, while there are many centres of Vaishnav 
pilgrimage in it which are living fountains of faith to 
millions of Hindus every year even now. 

In the: minimum scheme submitted by the Con- 
gress only a narrow strip of land in the Malda district 
(at places merely ten or twelve miles wide) connects 
the southern portion of Union Bengal (i.e, the country 
south of the Padma river) with-the northern portion 
of the same demi-Province (namely, Western Dinajpur 


and further north to Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling). Thus. 
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both the railways in Bengal running north to south 
(namely, the Sara Bridge to Parbatipur and the Goda- 
gari lines) will fall into Pakistan. At least one of these 
two lines (necessarily, the Godagari line: passing 
through west Rajshahi and south Malda, with the 
future possibility of a bridge at Godagari) must remain 
in the Union Bengal area. 

If we have to maintain the port of Calcutta, with 
the Bhagirathi fast silting wp, there should be a bar- 
rage over the Padma (as suggested by Sir William 
Wileocks) below the Mathabhanga offtake—some 20 
miles downstream (and east) of Rajshahi town, Thus 
only can @ requisite amount of the enormous Ganges 
flood during the monsoons, be made to flow through 
the dried and drying channels of the western parts of 
the Presidency Division, and ultimately through the 
Bhagirathi. A barrage at a site higher up the Matha- 
bhanga is not’ physically possible on account of hydro- 
graphic difficulties. 

- These proposed irrigation works will save south 
Bétigal from malaria and depopulation. and by improv- 
ing agriculture and pub‘ic health in an unimaginable 
degree, they will benefit ail the Hindu and Muslim in- 
habitants of the vast area of south-west Bengal. 

The port of Calentta depends for its life on the 
hinterland north of the Ganges (here called the 
Padma), no less than on the southern areas like Nadia, 
Jessore, &c. 

APPENDIX 
Institutions of Rajshaht town (ie. P. S. Boalia) 


(<) The Varendra Research Society and Museum 
founded by the munificence of late Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy of Dighapatia. 

(7) A Sanskrit College founded and. maintained 
by Puthia Raj (Hindu Zeminder)—the only Sanskrit 
College in North Bengal. ~ 

(zt) An Agricultural Institute—the only one in 
North Bengal founded by the munificent grant of 
Kumar Basanta Kumar Roy of Dighapatia and the: 
Agricutura]l Farm to which it is attached obtained 300 
bighas of Agricultural lands as gift from the (Hindu)’ 
Raja of Dighapatia. 

(zv) An Industrial School—the only one in North 


Bengal (outside Rangpur and Pabna) which turns out 


Surveyors (Amins) and Overseers. 

(v) A Deaf and Dumb School with none of its 
kind in North Bengal. 

{ut) Several educational institutions named after 
their founders (who are all Hindus): ¢.¢.. Bholanath 
Bisweswar Hindu Academy, Loke Nath H. E. School, 
Pramatha Nath Girls H. E. School, Sabitri Sikshalaya. 

(vz) The Rajshahi Collegiate School—built by 
the Puthia Raj 

(viii) The Rajshahi College—founded and en- 
dowed by the Hindu Zemindars of Rajshahi. 

(iz) The local Hospital—named after the name 
of late Raja Pramatha Nath Roy of Dighapatia and 
the Town Hall after the name of the late Raja 
Pramada Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 

(x) The town is full of ancient Hindu temples 
held in great veneration by the Hindu public. 

Submitted by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Mm. Bidhu- 
shekhar Shastri, Dr. Meghnad Saha and representatives 
of the Rajshahi and Maldah Districts. 
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Tue third session. of the Constituent Meeks is 
bound to become a landmark in the history of 
India, Among osher things, the session was remarkable 
for the considerat.on of the report of the Sub-Commit- 
tee.on Fundamental Rights and for the atceptance of 
many of the recommendations contained therein. 

Fundamental Rights, in: the ultimate analysis, 
signify nothing but the basic principles on which the 
relations of the members of a community are deter- 
mined in all walks of their lives. In other words they 
constitute the ideological foundation of the legal rela- 
tions of men in society and State. They are the goal 
men seek to reach in their lives. They are the 
atmosphere which permits the full development of the 
human spirit. They prescribe the type of political and 
social machinery which men must. have to be happy 
and contented in their lives. It is for this reason -that 
the scheme of rights maintamed in. any society or 
State reveals the nature and character of that society 
or State. The framing -and formulating the scheme of 
fundamental rights is, therefore, the .most important 
task that anybody can undertake, for to frame them 
is to determine. the destiny of. the nation and the 
individual.for centuries to come. The Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly in its third session was engaged. on 
this epoch-making task. 

. The scheme of fundamental rights that it has so 
for approved constitutes in our-opinion a revolution 
by itself. It changes or at least proposes to change the 
legal: foundations of the Indian society. and govern- 
ment—and the change it proposes to introduce is 2 
far-reaching one indeed. Indian society has'so far 
rested on the view that each individual citizen, as @ 
‘member of the Divine Community, can find his highest 
fulfilment only by his complete self-effacement in the 
religious community or in ot who is the soul of this 
community. - » LEEE 

Fivery Indian, be hea Hinde: or ' Muslim, or 
Sikh or Christian, has thus what may be termed, the 
organic view of life, He has duties’ fixed tes his 
society—and his fulfilment consists in the honest dis- 
charge of these duties. At least, in our opinion this 
has been the historical outlook of the people of this 
ancient land. There may have been individuals, here 
‘and there, who might have dissented from it. But the 
ordinary people as also the literate’ of this land have 
not put themselves as the centre of all achievement 
and all efforts. They have toiled ‘and laboured for the 
sake of the family or the caste. Of course, we in India 
did not develop that aggressive nationalistic senti- 
ment which certain western communities came to have 
and which resulted in the Fascist dictatorships m a 
number of European countites. But what the Dation 
was to Europe that the family aud “the caste has been 
to us. Even among non-Hindus the individual did not 
count for much. The church or the religious’ com- 
munity entirely. kept the individual subordinate to 
themselves. 


India was to a considerable degree opposed ‘to the 
secular-cum-individualist view -of Europe, We do 


The spiritual-cum-social view of life ‘in’ 


recognise and in certain philosophical =e cohiveons some 
Indian thinkers of the ancient, medieval and modern 
times did recognise,the primacy. of the self. But in 


social theory and practice - the view throughout held 


has. been what is usually termed the organic view. 
Naturally Indian social theory. neither- recognised, ‘the 
equality of, all individuals irrespective of “all consi- 
derations. except their humanity, nor did it accept that 
they had any inalienable and indefeasible rights 
against the State or Society. On the contrary, “the 
Indian social theory accepted that each, individual by 
virtue of -sex, profession, colour, caste or creed, had 
a certain status in society and State and by virtue 
of this status alone could. he claim-to have some 
privileges, in that Society and State. Indian society 
was inegalitariaa and-to a . certain degree: at least, 
illiberal in-its character. Op:nions may, however, 
differ about the nature of, Indian. Society,. but we 
believe all will accept-that the Government in India, 
in the ultimate analysis, was authoritarian -and,.ex- 
ploitative in character. We need not consider the 
nature of government in ancient or in medieval India. 
But the British rule in India was beyond, all. doubt 
authoritarian in its basis and. actions. The British 
rulers did not recognise the rights of Indians to share 
in government or any ot its operations. The authority 
of Parliament of England was supreme and unquestion- 
able. The Laws that Indians had to obey were made by 
their alien masters and were conceived in the interests 


.of.such masters. Of course, the British rulers permitted 


Indians to act_on. their.own initiative within certain 
limited spheres. -But- whatever freedom the Indians 
enjoyed was on sufferance of the British masters. It 
could be abrogated and modified at the sweet dis- 
cretion of these white rulers.. Not--only wag the 
Government illiberal but it also did not recognise the 
equality of citizens. The Government accepted sex, 
colour, caste and-creed as grounds. of distinction and 
discrimination ‘between different subjects. of: -His 
Majesty. The administrative ‘services were not open tO 
women. The army was not open as a rule,--to. Non- 
martial -races. Thus the Government recognised both 
inéquality and autocracy as principles of political 
organisation and action. | 

The. Assembly by its Gintee of Fundamental! 
Rights seeks to abolish the illiberal and inegalitarian 
society and’ State. It could not but do so. The’ social 
and political structiu’e in India has ctacked beyond 
repair. The rise of modern large-scale industry, the 
development of: the speedy means of transport: <and 
locomotion, the familiarity of Indians. with the 
rational ideas of modern science, have all combined 
to create a new outlook in the Indian. people. The 
old structure in- the economic, political and cultural 
spheres Has broken down arid fails to solve the pro- 
blems of ‘the masses or the classes: Society and State 
both fail to give that feeling of refuge and safety to 
their members. which ‘is: the basis of loyalty of ' the 
latter to the former. Man, in fear and ‘in- panic, has 
turned ‘against his neighbour, - --Every. man --walks in _ 
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continual fear of death, The city and the village have 
both lost their security and their peace. The old order, 
if not dead, is at least in a state of coma and 
collapse. If Indians are to live and if they are to 
remain civilised, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should have a new State and Society which can deliver 
the goods to them. It is this paramount need of 
building a new world for the men and women of India 
that has led the Constituent Assembly to formulate 
its list of Fundamental Rights. 

The Assembly has accepted the individual as the 
centre and soul of -all social and -political relations. 
It takes for granted that all human organisations exist 
to secure the welfare of their individual members. 
These organisations do not have any purposes of their 
own which is over and above to the purposes of all 
their individual members. This individualistic view of 
life is opposed to the organic view on which Indian 
society had.rested so far. The-acceptance of the 
_individualistic view, therefore, by itself constitutes a 
far-reaching and radical change. 

The Assembly, by virtue of its individualistic 
approach, accepts the twin principles of Liberty and 
Equality as the bases of the new order. 

The rights of equality which citizens will have in 
Free India are defined in clauses 4 to.7. An examina~- 
tion of ‘these clauses reveals that the Assembly has 
‘swept away all the different kinds of inequality that 
exist in India. In the first place the Assembly provides 
that the future State of India will -be completely 
impartial in its attitude towards all citizens. It will 
not favour any class, or caste or sex in the matter of 
the benefits it confers or the opportunities for good 
life that it secures. This impartiality is guaranteed 
by Clause 4 of the Charter of Fundamental Rights 
wherein is stated that “the State shall not discriminate 
against any citizen-on grounds of religion, race, caste 
or sex.” This Clause, in our opinion, is bound to have 
the following implications. In the first place, each 
person in free India would have one vote and one 
vote only.-Any qualification for purposes of franchise 
would be general in character. In any case it would 
not rest on any of the conditions stated in the clause 
given above. Thus free India will not exclude women 
from possessing the right of vote. Not only that, It 
would extend the right of vote to women on the same 
canditions as it gives: it to men. In this respect no 
distinction would be made between woman and man. 
Not only women will be voters, but under this clause 
they will be eligible to enter the Legislatures, the 
ministries, and the other offices in the pay of the 
country on the same terms as men are able to do. 
From the viewpoint of the State, there would be no 
distinction between man and woman. The Indian 


Assembly has thus effected a revolution in the legal’ 
remarkable fact 


status of Indian womanhood, The 
about this revolution is that it has been carried through 
without. any opposition from any section. Western 
women had to wage a long and bitter struggle to get 
politi¢al rights. Even then there were countries 
Europe in which political rights were not enjoyed by 
women till recently. India, in this respect, has gone 
ahead of even some of the advanced countries of the 
west. It is, no ‘doubt, true that women will take some 
time before they are able to enjoy the rights so gene- 
rously conferred to any. appreciable extent. But’ this 
does ‘not in the least detract from the greatness of the 
_sten. taken by the Assembly. We are sure that the 
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future generations of women will refer to this session 
as the turning point in their social and. political 
conaitions in india. By taking this step the Assembly 
has shown to India and to the world that it stands for 
justice—for ‘the fullest possible opportunity to each 
human being by virtue of his or her humanity, 

The egalitarian and humanitarian outlook of the © 
Assembly is visible not only from its attitude towards 
women. It is also evident from what it has done for 
those who have so far been treated as untouchables. 
There have been many a foreigner who have doubted 
whether free India will do anything for these down- 
trodden people. But the Assembly has by clause 6 
made the practice of untouchability in any form or 
manner: illegal and punishable as an offence in free 
India. This decision of the Assembly is bound to rank 
with such historic events as the Rise of Buddhism or 
Christianity or the Protest of Luther. Mankind shall 
remember the day when the Assembly consisting of 
an immense majority of caste Hindus decided to 
declare untouchability a crime punishable by Law. 
This decision, as Gandhiji said, registers legally the 
change that has been coming over in the..minds ‘of the 
Hindus. But it will be a mistake to think that the 
abolition of untouchability is purely an act of the. 
Hindus as Hindus. We believe that the members of 
the Assembly were not thinking in terms of Hinduism 
and Hindu interests when they took this decision. 
They were acting on the same _ principle of 
humanitarianism which was the basis of their decision 
with regard to women. They wanted Man to have the 
dignity which his manhood .entitled him to have 10 
the India of their hopes and dreams. The legal conse- 
quences of this decision would be that all the economic, 
cultural, political and social disabilities from which 
50,000,000 people of India suffered by law or by custom: 
would cease to have any recognition or enforcement 
by the State. A person born in the castes treated as 
untouchable would be entitled to have all the rights 
maintained by the State on the same conditions 
apply to the other citizens of the country. Further, 
any organised social persecution of the untouchables 
or: any attempt to prevent them by force, or intimi- 
dation or social boycott from enjoying their rights 
would be treated as a crime and would be punished by 
the State. It may be noted that the legal abolition of 
untouchability would not effect a revolution in their 
economic or cultural status overnight. But it does 
mean that the legal and customary handicaps would 
no more prevent them from competing with other 
eilizens of India on equal terms. 

Not only the State itself will be impartial, but 
the Assembly has provided that to a considerable 
degree Society will also have to treat the citizens 
impartially, Sub-clause (2) of Clause (4) provides that 
there shall be no discrimination against any citizen 
on any ground of religion, race, caste or sex in regard 
to (a) access to trading establishments including pub- 
lic restaurants, hotels and places of public entertain- 
ment; (b) the use of wells, tanks, roads, and places 
of public resort maintained wholly or partly out of 
State funds or dedicated to the use of the general 
public. 

This Sub-clause appears to have. been drafted with 
an eye to the disabilities from which the untouchables 
suffer in the economic and social spheres. But the 
wordirgs are wide enough to cover any case of 


economic or social disability imposed on any person 


as: - 
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by Indian society. For example, it will be illegal to 
have a restaurant or a waiting room. on the station 
reserved for the exclusive use of Europeans only. 

In short the Assembly has made such petty social 
discrimination illegal. It does not mean that all 
Indians will come to have equal economic privileges 
or cultural status. There are bound to remain both 
economic and cultural inequalities. The Assembly does 
not frown on them. But what the Assembly has done 
is to provide that such imequalities are not to- be 
treated ag legal bars for any person to occupy any 
position in the State or society provided he or she is 
otherwise qualified to occupy that position. 

The equality that the Assembly has thus provided 
for is not the type of equality the Communists dream 


_ of. It will not be an equality of rewards or even of 


work. The Assembly probably did not believe that the 
establishment of such an equality is desirable for 
common good. It, therefore, contented itself by mak- 
ing the State and to a certain extent society, impartial 
to all classes and sections of their members. ‘This 
impartiality would not, however, mean that the weak 
shall not receive the help of the State. On the contrary, 
the Assembly has specifically provided that this right 
of equality will. not disable the free Government of 
India from helping women and children and the 


. Ininorities by giving them certain additional privileges. 


This provision was necessary because certain sections 
of the population, on account of their. physical ~ or 
numerical handicaps, may discover that the nigid 
enforcement of the Right of Equality is prejudicial 


‘to their full development. 


The other principle of the new order is individual 
liberty. The rights of freedom have been defined and 
guaranteed in Clauses 8 to 17. The Assembly has 
granted and guaranteed by law all those rights which 
are essential to enable’ the individual to act’on his 
own , initiative and judgment..In the first place, the 
Assembly has guaranteed the complete security of life 
and liberty to all citizens. No citizen can hope to act 
on his initiative if he feels that by doing so he may 
suffer in life, limb or liberty at the hands of the 
State or society. Security of these is the condition 
precedent for the enjoyment of other rights. The 
Assembly in Clause 9 has provided that “no person 
shall be deprived of his life or liberty without due 
process of law, nor shall any person be denied 
equality before the law within the territories of the 
Union.” In effect, it would mean that the Executive 
will’ not be competent in its discretion to visit any 
person with a punishment affecting his life or liberty. 
Any such punishment would be awarded only by 4 
competent court of Jaw for breach of an established 
law. Further, in our opinion - even the Legislatur¢ 
would not ordinarily be competent to make a law 
vesting summary or arbitrary jurisdiction in the 
Executive to punish the individuals in respect to life 
and liberty. We hold this opinion because we find that 
the Assembly thas provided in Clause 2 that “all 
existing laws, notifications, regulations, customs or 
usages in force within the territory of the Union in- 
consistent with the rights guaranteed’ under this part 
of the constitution shall stand abrogated to the extent 
of such imeonsistency, nor shall any such right be 
taken away or abridged except by an amendment of 
the constitution.” It is clear from the last portion that 
the right guaranteed under all the clauses of this 
Charter can be modified or taken away only by 2 
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specific ‘constitutional amendment to that effect. We . 
believe that the power. of constitutional _ amendment 
will not vest in.the Legislature as such. In any case 
we hope that the process of constitutional amendment 
will be so difficult as to preclude a- bare majority of © 
the Legislature. from: effecting it. It will, therefore, be 
ordinarily impossible for. the. Legislature to abrogate 
these ‘rights by .authorising the Executive to act in 
its discretion.. Nor. will .the Legislature be competent 
to- bar the jurisdiction of the courts from cases i0- | 
volving life. and liberty of citizens. All arbitrary 
executive Legislation such as was passed during the 
war by the Governor-General would be void to the 
extent it authorises the executive to arbitrarily keep 
persons under detention or to take away their -life. 
The Assembly has very .wisely avoided putting pro- 
perty also under the protection.of the clause ‘Due _ 
process of Law. In matters of property the State has 
to exercise a certain arbitrary power partly for .pur- 
poses of taxation and.partly to prevent the use of 
property for anti-social purposes or under anti-social 
conditions. The Assembly has, however, seen to it. 


that no man suffers loss of property by an act of 


arbitrary confiscation’ on the part of the executive or 
the Legislature. In Clause 19, it has provided that 


“No property movable or immovable, of any 

_ person or corporation including any interest in any 
commercial or industrial undertaking, shall . be 
taken or acquired for. public use unless. the law 
provides for the payment of compensation for the 
property taken or acquired. and specifies the | 
principle on which, and the manner in which the 
compensation is to be determined.” a 
This Clause will preclude the Legislature. from 
authorising the Executive to take way or acquire. 
property without payment of compensation. Further, 
it will preclude the government from arbitrarily fixing _ 
the compensation so low as to make the acquisition 
of property equivalent to an act of forfeiture or - 
expropriation. All arbitrary taking of property of the 
individual is thus made legally impossible. This is 
what the individual citizen can legitimately expect in. 
respect to his property. Thus the individual will have 
no ‘fear of loss or injury to his life, limbs, liberty or 
property if he acts according to his judgment. in future 
India. The Assembly has thus insured the liberty of 
the individual from the arbitrary encroachment of 
the government. : , 
In the: second place, the Assembly has guaranteed 
the following rights of freedom ie., (¢) Freedom of 
Speech and-Expression, (%) Freedom of peaceable . 
assembly without arms, (zz) .The freedom to form 
associations or unions, (tv) The right of every citizen 
to move freely throughout the Union, (v) The right 
of every ‘citizen to reside and settle. in any part of 
the Union, (vi) The right of every citizen to: acquire, 
hold and dispose of property and to exercise or carry 


‘on any occupation, trade, business or profession (see 


Clause 8). The Assembly has thus guaranteed the 
several civic freedoms which philosophers and 
politicians have considered essential for the welfare 
and contentment of the individuals and for the effi- 
ciercy and liberalism of the government. The economic 
freedom guaranteed shows that the Assembly did not 
accept communism as the basis of the future Indian 
society. But this economic freedom would be com- 
patible with a planned socialist democratic state im 
India. It would, therefore, be wrong to think that the 


a 
Assembly bas provided for.a- eee society. On 
she contrary, thé Assembly has made a provision that 
»0th property and trade may be effectively controlled 
xy~the-<future. governing authorities in. the .Union, or 
hé: Units-in the public. interest including the protec- 
ion of ‘thé minority. groups and tribes. Under this 
xYovision it would be within the. competence of. the 
Jnion or ‘Units’ Legislatures to pass such restrictive 
uaws as Factory-Laws or others. The Assembly has 


hug: taken care to prevent property from becoming 4. 


tiger preying upon. the poor citizens.. . 
All‘these rights of freedom have been made by. the 


Assembly ‘subject. to three kinds of limitations. In the . 


first’ place, they. may be enjoyed subject: to public 
order’ only. Now the necessity of such a provision: can 
be-seen by what is being done in the. name of civil 
libérties -in- certain provinces of India by a certait 
section of the population. -Publie order, we believe, 


can ‘méan nothing but the peaceful enjoyment of all- 


the rights granted and guaranteed to the individual by 
the State. Such.a provision prevents the disturbance 
of the peaceful enjoyment of rights by the individuals 
as ‘a result-of the actions of those who do not know 
how’ to ‘enjoy their rights in a peaceful or rational 
manner. In-other words. such a provision harmonises 
the: liberty of the part with the liberty of the whole, 
the Hberty of the moment iwith the-liberty of a life- 
time.’ . 

The other limitation is that these rights can be 
enjoyed subject to morality. This again means that 
no citizen can be permitted to enjoy these rights in a 
maétiner- or to an extent ‘that causes loss and injury to 
the moral life of other individuals. The third and final 
limitation, i is that these rights will be: suspended “in a 
grave” emergency. declared to be such by the: Govern- 
ment of the Union or the Unit concerned whereby the 
Security of the Umon or the Unit, as ‘the case -may 
be, ts threatened.” It may appear that this: provision 
may enable the executive to arbitrarily abrogate the 
liberties guaranteed ‘in. Clause §. ‘But we believe. that 


the provision would not give an arbitrary power to -. 


the Executive or even to the Legislature to abrogate 
individual freedoms ‘guaranteed in this clause. We 
hold ‘this view because ‘we find that the Charter pro- 
vides in Clause 22 -that . “the right to -move 
Supreme Court by appropriate ° proceedings for 


guaranteed.” This Clause read with Clause 2 would 
give* the Supreme’ Court the power to. determine 


whether the suspension of the rights :made by ‘the: 


Executive or by the Legislature on the- plea’ of emer- 
sericy is valid or not. The Supreme Court would be 
na’ position to decide whether the emergency is grave 
stiough to ‘demand such suspension or not. We -recog- 


1ise that in Sub-claiise (3): of Clause 22, itis provided . 
‘in -eases of rebellion or ‘invasion’ or other’ grave’: 


shat * 


mergency declared: to be such -by:- the Goveftnment ‘of - 
right .to 


he Union or:of the Unit concerned,” . the 
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the ° 
enforcement of the rights provided for in this part is- 
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enforce these: remedies may be suspended if: ‘public . 
safety requires it. ‘In’. other words, the Legis- 
lature. may bar the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
-in-‘such grave.emergency.” But here ‘again it may be 
‘observed that-the. words “when public safefy may 
-require it”. are such as to. give. the Supreme Court the 
powver to decide whether such a law barring its Juris- 
diction was valid or not. It will have this power by 
‘virtue’ of Clause 2 also. For, it will always. have the 
power to-see whether the taking -away of the right 
guaranteed. under the Charter in any particular emer-. 
gency jis a fraud upon Clause.2 or not. 

There .is one thing more in this. connection to. 
which we draw the attention of the reader. It 1s that’ 
.the security of life and liberty provided in Clause 9 
cannot be taken:away even in such a grave emergency. 
. Consequently we:hold the opinion that the individual 
will: have the protection. of the constitution and the 
courts for-his individual liberty. If this view be correct, 
we believe that no citizen of free India will grudge 
‘to surrender the freedoms granted in Clause 8 for the - 
sake of saving his. State from destruction. Such a 
imitation exists in all free countries of the world and 
no'one should object to such a limitation in free 
India. : 


The Assembly has provided - special protection to: 
children. In| Clause 12, it is provided that no child 
below 14 years shall be engaged to work in any factory, 
mine or any other hazardous employment. Further, it 
has prohibited human: slavery and traffic in human 
beings. It has also made forced labour illegal: Thus 
it has protected the individual from unjust economic 
oppression at the hands of their powerful neighbours. 

In the sphere of religion also the Assembly has 
granted freedom subject of course to the necessary 
limitation, of public order; morality and health. The 
last; one is a necessary limitation to prevent an in- 
dividual from ‘committing suicide in the name’ of 
religious belief. . 


We can, thereforé, say that in the personal, the 
social, the economic and the religious spheres the . 
Assembly has granted that freedom which is essential 
to enable the individual to live a complete life. The | 
limitations imposed are essential and wholesome. {It 
would not be.an exaggeration to say that the Assembly 
has laid the foundations of the new order with wisdom 
and courage. It has translated into law what Mahatma 
Gandhi has been preaching so far: It hag given @ 
habitation to the eternal spirit of Indis—the spirit 
which insisted that Hfe should be based on the prin- - 
ciples of justice, morality and truth. The Assembly 
has taken the wisdom of the West and the asp-rations 
of the East, andi woven them into a unity. 

It hag. constructed the Temple: of Freedom which . 
the people of “India, so far marching in the valley 
of suffering and ‘sorrow, failure and ° “frustration, will 


* reach’ in the near future. | 
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Anti-Smucciuinec Inpian CONFERENCE ‘OF: 1927 © 


In has been held that the establishment of the Perma- 
“nent Central Board, only a question of time, Was an 
important factor in impressing on: thé British .adminis- 


tration the necassity of taking timely steps to disarm 
international criticism, already distasteful to ‘it, as well 
as to convince international opinion that it was ready 
to co-operate with the League of Nations in its praise- 
worthy efforts fio suppress the illicit traffic in opium: 

Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, summoned a Con- 
ference -in’ ‘May, 1927, between the representatives of 
the India Government and of the. various Indian 
States financially interested in the opium traffic. The 
following extract from the opening’ speech made by 
him reveals very clearly the delicate situation in which 
the British administration found itself : 

“In the States taken as'a whole there are, as 
you know, enormous stocks of opium for which 
there Is at present no legitimate outlet. There 1s 

- also extensive cultivation of the poppy which is 
retarding the absorption of these stocks. So long 
as there is this immense stock and this consider- 
able area under,poppy in their midst, the Govern- 
ment of India will be severely handicapped in 
effectively discharging their international obliga- 
tions in regard to the smuggling of opium. What 
answer can they give to the Commission of the 
League of Nations, or to the Central Board to be 
set up under the 24th Article of the Geneva Opium 
Convention, when they draw attention to the 
formidable accumulations of opium held by private 
persons in the States, and to the potential danger 

. which they constitute, from the international ‘point 
of view ? For the statistics of seizures show clearly 
enough that a stream of smuggled opium is flowing 
from the States towards the sea-ports.” 
‘Towards the end of his speech, Lord Irwin made 

certain suggestions to combat the situation which, as 
developed later on by Sir’ Basil Blackett, his Finance 
Minister, 
“vould involve ‘the ultimate ‘ discontinuance of 
poppy cultivation in-the States and the supply of 
opium for their consumption in accordance with 
their requirements by the Government of India at 
cost price.” 


‘It was decided ‘that a Committee - should be 
appointed to investigate the whole situation with the 


‘following objects in view: 


“(1) The possibility of replacing poppy culture 
by other crops, with reference to the effect of such 
substitution upon the prosperity of the State and 
its subjects ; 

“(2) | To ascertain the extent to which opium 
is” concerned, the oceasions ' on which and the pur- 
poses for which it is consumed, the manner in which 
it Js prepared for consumption and its physiological 
effects upon the consumer ; 

“(3) To ascertain the amount of stocks of 


opium existing in the States and the best means of . 


disposing of them ; 

“(4) How to combat smuggling ; 

“(5)\ How best. to bring State opium policy into 
Hne.with-. British’ India. opium --policy, by - siich 


han atin ewer arAie sie a eEe 
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methods as the dis continuance of cultivation in the 
States, the purchase of opium by the States from 
_the Ghazipur factory at cost price, and gradual 
_ enhancement of the selling price of opium in the 
States, so as ultimately to equalize it with that 
' prevailing in the adjoining British districts.” 

The Committee consisting of three members 12- 
cluded a British officer with special knowledge of the 
opium question who acted as the President, a British 
agricultural expert, and a representative of ‘the ‘States 
participating in the Conference. It started work im 
November, 1927 submitting its report towards the 
end of the official year 1927-28. It was not published ° 
either then or afterwards. The reason for this as well 
as for not taking any action on it as explained by the 
India Government was that it was awaiting the report 
of the Butler Committee on the relation of the Indian 
States to the Central Government. When the Butler 
Report came out, it scarcely made any reference to 
opium. 

A conclusion’ student would be 
whole question Was 
practically shelved though it had its immediate useful- 
ness in leading the public to believe that it represented 
an effort to limit the drug evil so-far at least as the 
west was concerned, by trying to check the smuggling 
of opium from India. 


the objective 


“‘Grapeouécy. OF THE Tvport CERTIFICATE System 


-It Has already been stated that the Import Certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of Nations 
for discouraging illicit traffic in opium and, indirectly, 
for gradually putting an end to opium-smoking had 
been adopted in India with effect from January, 1923, 
more than a year and a half after its recommendation 
by the Advisory Committee. At the end of the official ° 
year 1924-25, it was found that 6,957 chests of opium 
had been exported of which about 3,000 chests were, 
in the language of India in 1924-26, “brought by trad- 
ers for export to foreign countries” the rest being sold 
direct to the Government of opium-consuming coun- 
tries. It is, however,'added that “no export is permitted 
without.a certificate - from the Government of the 
country concerned.” °°’ ' ii i 

‘It was. not long before it was realised that the - 
Import Certificate system had‘ to be ‘tightened up if 
it was to operate as a deterrent of smuggling. For 
one thing, illicit trafic in opium was not difficult 
because, under it, all that the Government of the 
opium-producing country was bound to do was to 
supply the quantity of raw opium mentioned in the 
Import Certificate: In practically all the opium con- 
suming countries, there was no statistical information 
in regard'to the number of addicts because they had 
failed to adopt ‘the system of ‘registering and rationing 
them as recommended by the League of Nations the 
result being that even when their Governments were 
desirous of limiting their imports of opium to their 
actual needs, they d’d not have reliable data on which 
to’ base their estimates which therefore had to be 
more or less pure guess-work. This- explains. why, at 
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least now and again, raw opium in excess of actual 
requirements was imported by them. This amount was 
always available for illegal traffic in the drug. In 
addition, certain Governments were found to be 
rather Jax in granting import certificates to individual 
traders and concerns. The less scrupulous among these 
‘utilised them for carrying on contraband traffic. 

Probably the most unsavoury case was that of 
the Portuguese colony of Macao, only forty miles 
from. the British colony of Hongkong, the adminis~- 
tration of which, at the time referred to ‘below, 
deliberately countenanced illegal trade in opium. 
Macao obtained its opium directly from India as also 
from Hongkong for local consumption as well as 
for re-export. 

_ At that time Macao was permitted to import 
altogether 500 chests, 260 for local consumption and 
240 for re-export to “countries permitting import” 
under an agreement between Great Britain and 
Portugal. There was, however, a proviso for more thal 
240 .chests for re-export on condition that proof was 
adduced that the trade was lawful. This was taken 
advantage of and the extra amount obtained under 
this proviso was utilised for smuggling into China, 
Mexico and the United States‘in all of which opium 
smoking was illegal and where contraband opium 
obtained from Macao was seized by the Custom offi- 
cials more than once. 

As regards the contraband trade in opium im 
America, with its headquarters at Macao, attention 
may be drawn to the following extract from the report 
presented to the United States Congress by Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, Dr. Hamilton Wright and Mr. 
Henry J. Finger : 

“The great mass of Macanese opium is brought 
to San Francisco and immediately trans-shipped by 
sea to western Mexican ports, from whence it, 
added to the direct Mexican import, is mostly 

ean into the United States across the Mexican 
- border.” 


It is regrettable that the present writer has been 
unable to secure official information in regard to the 
smuggling of this opium to other parts of the world 
mainly because of difficulty in securing the relevant 
publications. But such information as is available 
from non-official sources and which, on the whole, may 
be regarded as reliable, goes to show the existence of 
a large contraband traffic in the drug with its rami- 
fications extending to most parts of the civilised world 
as also that Macao was not the only sinner in this 
direction. This is specially true of the Straits Settle- 
ments, Indo-China and Siam to which Indian opium 
continued to be supplied in gradually diminishing 
quantities up to 1934-35. 


ApoPTion oF THF Import-Exporr Cprriricate 
SYSTEM 


This existence of this illicit traffic had been noted 
as also its extent and it was felt that he matter 
required the immediate attention of the League of 
Nations. Accordingly, we find that on the 15th August, 
1924, the Opium Advisory Committee suggested certain 
measures for the consideration of the Second Inter- 
national Opium Conference. These were : 


“(1) That a separate license from the Govern- 


ment shall be required i Fic consignment im- 


- ported. or exported ;. 


- were parties to the Hague 
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“(2) That an export license shall only be issued 
by the Government of the ‘exporting country on the 
production of a certificate ftom the .Government of 
the importing country that the importation of the 

. consignment is approved ; 

“(3) That a copy of the export license shall 
either accompany the consignment or be sent by ~ 
the Government of the exporting country to the 
Government of the importing country, and that 
when the importation has been effected this copy 
shall-be returned, with an endorsement to the effect 
that the importation has been eéffeeted, to the 
Government of the exporting country.” 

The third was meant to act as a preventive 
against diversion of the consignment en route for 
illicit purposes. 


The Advisory Committee also stated : 


“Large consignments of raw oplum without any 
restriction are being exported to the Far Hast under 
false declarations of destination for the purposes of 
the illicit traffic, arid are being smuggled into 
China and elsewhere. It is accordingly proposed 
that Governments should exercise a control over 
the conveyance of opium or the other materials — 
and drugs in ships sailing under their flag.” 

After carefully considering the above suggestions, 
the Second International Opium- Conference accepted 
them substantially imcorporating them in Articles 
12-18 of the Geneva Convention of 1925, signed and 
ratified on the 19th February, 1925 by eight countries 
including India. 

The British administration in India commenced 
giving effect to the above-mentioned articles of the 
Geneva Convention of 1925, the first step taken being 
the stoppage of the auction sale of opium in Calcutta 
with effect from April 1926. The Import-Export certi- 
ficate system came into operation from the com- 
mencement of the official year 1927-28. From the samé 
year, it was also decided that Indian opium would not 
be exported to any non-Asiatie country other than the 
United Kingdom where it would be sent for medicinal 
purposes only under the Import-Export certificate 
system. With effect from the 12th February, 1927, the 


.trans-shipment at any port in British India of any of 


the drugs including raw opium covered by the Hague 
Opium Convention was prohibited “unless covered by 
an export authorisation or diversion certificate issued 
by (the Government of) the exporting country.” 


Tar Orrum Smuccuinc Postrion in Persia 


On the 30th September, 1921, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations called upon all Governments which 
Convention to adopt the 
Import Certificate System. The request was repeated 
at; its next meeting held about a year later, on the 
19th September, 1922, 

Persia which had received an invitation sent its 
delegate to the meeting of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations held on the 27th September, 1923. Con- 
fronted with facts and figures proving the indirect 
part played by his country in the’ smuggling trade in 
opium, this gentleman wriggled out of the very 
awkward position in which he found himself by stat- 
ing that 


“His country was happy to note that . . . the 
opium question had entered upon a practical stage. 
-The peagants of the East would have to. substitute 
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. gome other form of. prntaele cultivation for the 


cultivation of the poppy.” 

This non-committal reply made no change in the 
attitude of the Persian Government. It paid no atten- 
tion to the repeated requests made to all. opium- 
producing countries, including it, to take effective 
measures to discourage opium-smuggling for it conti- 
nued to adhere to its policy of . selling opium for 
exportation to all who were prepared to buy ‘it at the 
rates fixed by it.: These generally utilised the. drug 
thus secured for the contraband trade. 

A fresh appeal along the same lines was made by 
the Council of the League of Nations on the 18th 
December, 1923 to all those countries from which 
opium was being smuggled at that time. Persia, how- 
ever, persisted in its policy. Frequent seizures of 
contraband Persian opium proved that its objection- 
able practice was seriously hindering the efforts of ‘the 
League of Nations to reduce opium-smoking. 

Once again, at the invitation of the League 
of Nations, Persia attended the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924, but it did not sign or ratify 
the Agreement, the Protocol and the Final Act which 
resulted at its conclusion. It was here that the dele- 
gate of Persia recommended that the League should 
consider the advisability of appointing a Commission 
to visit different opium-producing countries and 10 
‘offer its suggestions as regards the best methods for 
limiting the production of the drug to quantities 
required for medicinal and scientific purposes only. It 
has been held that the reason underlying this recom- 


mendation was that the ‘affairs of all opium-producing- 


countries should first be scrutinised by an inter- 
national committee and that Persia would change 118 
policy only when they did so. It will be shown below 
why and how Persia was the only country visited by 
such a body. All this happened in February, 1925. 
Within less than a month, the Opium Advisory 
Committee drew the. attention of the League of 


Nations and, through it, of the civilised world at large, 


to the indifference of Persia to the opium evil through 
the ‘following resolution : 


“II. The Committee desires to call the atten- 
tion of the Council to the large illicit traffic in 
opium which is being carried on between the 
Persian Gulf and the Far Hast and it suggests : 

“(a) That the Persian Government should be 
urged to put‘into force without delay an effective 
system of control over exports ‘of opium from 
Persian ports, more particularly by the adoption of 
the system of export authorisation and import certi- 
ficates in respect of each consignment ; 

“(b) That Powers whose flag is carried by ships 
engaged in trade with the Persian Gulf should be 
recommended to adopt measures to contro] the 
conveyance of opium from the Persian Gulf on 


such ships and to prevent its diversion into the | 


illicit traffic ; 

"“(e) That Powers at whose ports wanes con- 
veying opium from the Persian Gulf call should be 
recommended to put in force at once the measure 
contained in Chapter V of the Convention con- 
cluded -by the Second International Opium Con- 
ference for the control of trans-shipment of consign- 
ments of opium and dangerous drugs.” 

- The next stage was reached when, in September, 
1925, that is to say about six months after the, meeting 
of the Advisory Committee, the Assembly of. the 
League of Nations took up the consideration of -the 
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appointment of a Commissith of Hnquiry to visit 
certain opium~producing countries from which opium — 
was being smuggled. Persia had acquired an unenviable 
reputation in this regard in ‘addition to which its 


delegate had supported the proposal for the convening 


of-an economic conference at the meeting of the 
Opium Advisory Committee of 1923, suggesting at that 
time that it had hitherto failed to ‘restrict opium 
production and sale for economic reasons only. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ENCuIRY INTO OpruM 
Propuction in Persia 


Though; as stated previously, Persia had neither 
signed nor ratified the Geneva Convention | of 1925, it 
was difficult for it to withhold co-operation with the 
League of Nations when it offered to solve the diffi- 
culty which, according to its official spokesman, had 


hitherto prevented it from falling into lime with the 


rest of the civilised world. 

It was under the above circumstances that the 
Assembly of the League of Nations passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 


“TI, The Assembly, 

“Having considered the resolution contained in 
the Final Act of the Second International Opium 
Conference with regard to the appointment of a 
Commission of Enquiry to visit certain opium- 
producing countries, 

“Recommends that such a Commission should 
be sent’ to Persia to study : 

“(a) The existing situation with regard to the 
cultivation of the poppy ; 

. “(b) The replacement of a proportion of. this 
cultivation by other crops.” 


The members of the Commission of Enquiry into 


‘the production ef opium in Persia were duly appointed 


and «consisted of Mr. Frederic A. Delano (US.A.), 
Chairman ; Dr. Fridiano Cavara (Italy), Professor of 
Botany, University of Naples; and M. Victor Cayla 
(France), Agricultural Engineer. They visited Persia 
and in due course submitted their report. 

From the point of view of the present discussion; 
probably the most significant of their suggestions was 
the one for “gradually reducing the production’ of 
opium to medical needs.” And, what is more, this 
recommendation was accepted by the Government of 
Persia, the Prime Minister of which in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Commission stated as 
follows : 


“The Persian Government will take immediate 
measures to reduce the production of opium to © 
medicinal requirements and will prosecute these 
measures as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

“The Government is likewise determined to put 
a stop to the smoking of opium: as rapidly as 
possible.” 

The expectation that there would be an appre- 
clable reduct-on in opium-smuggling from Persia was 
not, however, fulfilled for, with subsequent changes in - 
the Cabinet, the’ old policy of drift re-appeared, One 
reason for this probably was the failure of this country 
to ratify though, unlike Turkey, it had signed, ane 
Hague Opium Convention, 


Turkny’s Arrirupe ro THE Orrum-SmuccLING 
ProBLEM . 
When all these’ events were happening -there were; 
in addition to coms three ‘countries where - opium 
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production was going on a scale much in excess of 
their medicinal and scientific needs. These were China, 
India and Turkey. The last of these had all along held 
itself- aloof from-all conferences aiming at solving the 
Opium problem. Repeated solicitations for its co- 
operation in the matter were rebuffed. Thus in Sep- 
tember, 1928, the Assembly of the League of Nations 
drew the attention of the Turkish Government to the 
fact that it had failed to carry out that particular 
provision of the Treaty of Lausanne to which it was 
‘a party which made it obligatory for it to adhere to 
the Hague. Opium Convention of 1912. About three 
years later, in June, 1926, the Advisory Committee 
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requested the Turkish Government to adhere to -it 
because “a control over the export of opium from 
Turkey,” so far as it was aware, was not being exel- 
cised by it. Once again, Turkey was approached, this 
time by the Assembly of the League of Nations, the 
same year. But again, there was no response, a fact 
referred to in a resolution passed by this body on the 
16th of September, 1927. These were the circumstances 
responsible for the utter fruitlessness of all efforts 
made by the League of Nations to secure the ¢o- 
operation of ca Nes in its attempt to solve the opium 
pioblem. 
(To be continued) 
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THE DANGERS AHEAD | oo 


By.D. M. SEN, z.a. (Cantab.), p.sc. (Bcon.) Lond. 


Arter a long drawn-out battle, the Hindus have 
been forced to accept the theory that Muslims belong 
to a different nation. For over two decades now, the 
Muslims have played the part of an irritable and 
touchy old granny, desirous of only being left alone. 
They did not want “Hindu” domination, so they 
decided that large chunks of territory must be 
dominated by them and a clean State, Pakistan, must 
be formed to keep the Hindus in check. 

While this pernicious doctrine was being propa- 
gated with all the venom and wrath of the kind of 
which only the League was capable, the battle for 
freedom was being fought by valiant patriots lke 


Nehru and Gandhi and Bose and a host of the unknown’ 


soldiers of ‘the Congress. After years of struggle, 
the Congress has at last won a place of freedom for 
India among the nations of the world, but the virus 
of communalism now has attacked the very heart of 
the country. 
India is now going to be divided, he: ‘Biitish 
papers say, into Hindustan and Pakistan. Pakistan will 
be admittedly a Muslim State, while Hindustan will 
still be the polyglot state that it ever was. There will 
be a fanatic Muslim fervour supporting the 
Muslim State. Will there be an equally fanatic Hindu 
fervour supporting the so-called Hindu State ? 


Nature of Partiss 


. The time has come for clear thinking. 
we know, is not a Hindu body, in the sense that its 
leitmotf is not Hindu, despite everything the Muslims 
and the British may say about the “Hindu” Congress. 
When the Hindus were massacred in Hastern Bengal, 
the Congress did not lift its finger. When the Hindus 
of Bihar were shocked into paying the Muslim back 
in his own coin, the Congress sent its highest leaders 
te remonstrate with the Biharis. The Hindus are not 
allowed even to be shocked by the inhuman acts of 
savagery perpetrated by the dear old granny who 
sometimes assumes the shape and the functions of the 
wildest witch that the annals of witchcraft have 
recorded. 

The only organisation in Hindustan capable of 
rallying the people, the Congress, is thus a body not 
mobilised against the Muslims. Indeed, it is not 
capable of mobilising itself against. .dny .. innocent 


Con gress,. 


citizen, be ‘he a Hindu or a Muslim, An organisation 
receives’ its general character from its leaders. With 
leaders like Azad, Nehru and Gandhi Congress could 
not possibly become a movement: of irrational fanatics, 
bent on loot and murder, rape and arson; as are found 
under the banners of some communal parties in India. 

It is important to remember this. A whole move- 
ment cannot change its nature overnight. It has its 
history, its traditions, its links, its ideals, which; may 


‘seem from the outside changeable without much effort, 


but in fact a movement is as much chained to its 
philosophy and history as a man to his mind. That 
is why the Conservative Party of England cannot 
become Labour, nor can it help hating the Congress 
and its leaders as breakers of the British Empire. That 
is why the Communists cannot become, as a body, 
supporters of private, property. This is not to say, 
however, that individuals will not’ change, or that 
parties will not alter their policies in the least detail. 
On the contrary, live political: parties constantly review 
their activities to bring themselves up to. date and im 
line with the public sentiment of the moment. But 
where matters of great moment are concerned, large 
political parties, with supporters in every part of the 
country, trained in the traditional policies: of the 
parties, cannot change their whole nature. A non- 
communal organisation cannot become an aggressively 
communal body ; nor can an aggressive and fanatic 
body of communalists become overnight placid sup- 
porters of peace between communities. 


Our Apversaries Porsep 


Therein lies our danger. Pakistan will be a Muslim 
State, prepared to stand its ground, and toa advance, 
on every pretext, against the neighbouring State of 
Hindustan with a zeal and a determination that only 
fanatics ean muster. Hindustan, on the other hand, 
will be a. state of “non-Muslims,” or of “general” 
constituencies. There will be no fanatieal fervour 
binding Hindustan together. Let not the idealists 
object at this juncture that fanatical fervour is .not 
a good thing in the long run, that it cannot last, that 
it leads itself to its own destruction and so on and 
so forth. My answer will be, with Lord Keynes, “We 
are all dead‘in the long-run. ” The damage that is done 
in the short run by fanaticism must be checked. ; 3 
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otherwise it will be decadés before the ill-effects can 
be remedied. It was short-term fanaticism that divided 
Ireland and the bitterness that if has left tends to 
grow, not diminish. It was short-term fanaticism that 


plunged the world into a second world war, but its 
aftermath will be long and sad and arduous, And 


again it may be short-term fanaticism that today has 
succeeded in cutting us in twain; but the pangs of 
pain and misery that will inevitably result from this 
division will last for centuries. 

In history, fanaticism has not been iohesstally 
met -by any other force but an equal determination to 
withstand it. Fanaticism must not be appeased, as we 
have done in India of late years.- 

But, in India, we had to deal with two enemies, 


the enemy without and the enemy within. In our zeal. 


to free the country, we, sacrificed half of it. Half a 
Joaf is better than none. As patriots, the. Congress and 


_ the people of India had no other choice than to sub- 
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mit to all the demands of the touchy and scheming 
granny. 

But that stage is over now. India is divided ‘into 
Muslim and non-Muslim areas. As the Muslim area 
is militantly Muslim, or will be, as I have explained 


above, because ‘a party cannot suddenly change its 
whole character, the non-Muslim area must be 
mobilized to preserve its integrity against possible 
depredations of predatory fanatic States. 
Tuer STRENGTH 
The Muslim State of Pakistan will be strong 


because it wil start its life with a victorious air about 
it. The psychological background is extremely valu- 
able. When armies crash, they mostly crash because 
a feeling gets around that all is over. Equally, small 
bands of soldiers will fight on against incredible odds, 
if they are infused with a seNse of victorious 
superiority. Hence, the British inculcate the spirit of 
invincibility. Every Britisher believes that he is the 
best man under God (even though he has to beg for 
the dollar), It was for that same reason that Adolf 
Hitler tried to instil among his followers the doctrine 
of Herrenvolk, the master-race. The Japanese believed, 
too, that they were the direct descendants of the 
Sun-God ; henee they were a tough band of soldiers. 
Karl Marx, well realising this principle, worked his 
argument for Communism in such a way as to make 
the victory of the proletariat inevitable, sooner OF 
later, Ib was merely a question of hastening the 
historical process of dialectical materialism, The 
Muslims, too, believe in this process of inevitable 
ultimate victory over the Kaffir.. Dena parega Pal- 
stan, Larke® lenge Pakistan, these slogans have an alr 
of inevitability. The Muslims like that. They are now 
in a vietorious mood, flushed with easy success. They 
will be prepared to follow as one man their Qaid-e- 
Azam. their grest leader. 

When fanaticism meets with easy success, it deve- 
lops & kind of blind faith in its own strength and 
infallibility. That is the danger which will constantly 
be a threat to our peace. 


‘Our Position 


What will be the position of Hindustan in the face 
of such constané threat of irrational fanaticism ns 
to frighten us out of our wits ? 

Will Hindustan settle once and for all which is to 
be the State religion ? So long as religion persists,— 
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and religion will persist in this world, particularly i2 
India,—it is better to have one religion recognised as 
the supreme and the State ‘religion inva country, The 
dangers of having two religions, trying both to secure a 
place -6f supremacy in the country, are well-known to 
us, If Hindustan does: not stabilise its position with 
regard to religion, religion will continue to be a disturb- 
ing factor: You cannot wish away religion either, how- 
ever much one may wish to do so, Religion is a force 
in India. It .had better be recognised as such. Let the 
new State of Hindustan immobilise it, not by ignonng 
it and thus allowing every fanatic to raise his head 
on the pretext of religious equality, but by enacting 
that Hinduism will be supreme in Hindustan. Hindus 
did not want this state of affairs. Hindus fought tooth 
and nail against a religious dispensation of things. But 
our deat brethren, the Muslims of Qaid-e-Azam, have 
now pushed us m the corner. They are forming 4 
soverelgn State of their own. And unless miracles hap- 
pen (which of course do not happen), the Muslims 
will bear their customary hatred and wrath against the 
Hindus. What will prevent them to try and emulate 
their forefathers, the Mughals? What will pvevent 
them from marching against Hindustan, unless Hindu- 
stan is positively and consciously ready to meet such 
an emergency. 

Between sovereign States, there is no love’ Jost. 
The mind of Pakistan will, by the conditions of its 
birth and development, antagonistic to Hindustan, lis 
early success, its memory of what is considers its 
ancestcrs, the Mughal Empire, its belief that Hindus 
are disunited and effete, above all its blind fanaticism, 
will all lead it to a militaristic career on the slighiest 
pretext, Our only defence will be our own’ right arm. 


Our WraAKNESS 


The weakness of Hindustan lies, of course, in the 
easy gullibility of our intelligentsia, The Musim 
fanatics scream that the Hindus worship “stocks and 
stones and snakes.” ] have heard a Muslim minister 
use these very words. The Hindu intelligentsia imme- 
diately accepts such perverse criticisms and bows its 
head in shame. We learn about the essence of Hindu- 
ism from the vavings of English Tory drunks or 
Muslim bigots. Why do we not read Radhakrishnan 
and be proud of that great and tolerant faith that 
bears malice to no one and to nothing in the world, 
except the evil-doer and the evil? Let us read the 
Gita anew, and hold our heads in pride on high. Let 
us be prepared to meet the evil, irrespective of any 
consequences. Let us be missionaries in a great cause. 
We are the torch-bearers of a faith that, above all, 
teaches human beings to.be civilized in the truest 
sense of the word. The instinct of murder, violence 
and near-cannibalism is eradicated from our hearts by 
the ‘gentle teachings of the great sages of ancient 
Hinduism. Our: tolerance, however, must have its free 
play. It must not be destroyed itself. How far fair 
means must always be used to attain fair ends is a 
philosophic problem. It is an intensely practical pro- 
blem, however, that we, as a race, must live, in order 
to be able to carry our message to less tolerant people. 
We must not be gullible ; we must be proud of our 
heritage ;-we must be-thrilled to be the torch-bearers 
~of the highest moral civilisation that the world has 
ever seen. Our greatest weakness, our desire to uproot 
ourselves from our inherited past, must now be 
forsaken, 7s 
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Our second weakness is not to face facts. We 
hardly attach due importance to the dangers of 2 
fanatical Islamic state, despite all the evidence of the 

’ very regent past and ‘the earlier Islamic invasions. 
Most educated people of Hindustan will refuse to 
believe that’ Pakistan really means business, just ‘45 
they refused to believe that Jinnah meant business. In 
any case, whether there is any inherent danger in 
having an intolerant, proselytizing band of fanatics as 


neighbours, eternal vigilance is the price of freedom, 


is a good dictum to follow. 

Our third weakness is while the Muslim States are 
lining up behind Pakistan, the Hindu States are 
‘declaring independence, as though if Hindustan were 
' submerged by Muslim fanaticism, the Hindu States 
could for long continue as Sovereign States. 

Our fourth weakness is appointing Muslims i 
key positions. This is, of course, a form of appease- 
ment. How many Muslim States have appointed 
Hindus as their Prime Ministers ? Yet,.so many Hindu 
States appoint Muslims as Prime Ministers. In Mysore, 
it was a so-called advanced:and reasonable Muslim 
who introduced separate communal electorates, and 
thus sowed the seeds of dissension. In Hyderabad, Sir 
Mirza Ismail could not continue, because though 4 
Muslim, he was not repressive enough. I can say on 
good authority that things in Hyderabad will be much 
worse before they can get better. Muslims are thus 
prepared to fight every ‘inch. Whether potentates or 
peasants, they are prepared to hold their own against 
the rightful demands of Hindus, whether in a majority 
(as in Hyderabad, Assam and India generally) or in 
a minority (as in the Punjab, Sind and Bengal). 
Hindus, on the other hand, are ever ready to appease, 
or to weaken cach other’s defensive forts, Pandit 

Nehru has dons a great deal to upset the rule of the 


- Maharaja of Kashmir. He was perfectly justified in his- 


actions: But it cannot be doubted that he would be 
perfectly justified, indeed doubly justified, to try and 
break up the Nizam’s obstinate tyranny. 

DEFINE Hinpu Stare - 

Now that the Hindus of India have been forced 
io assume a sectarian communal character, it will be 
-farcical te follow the same principles of cosmopolit:n- 
-ism which have for so long motivated all our social 
and. political actions. — 

We could win, for instance, all the Univerzity 

scholarships, all the competitive posts, if these , were 
decided by pure competition of merit. Yet, with a 
view to helping our backward brethren who have now 
scurried to the banner of uncompromising antagonism 
against us who helped them, on high principles of 
social and geneval advancement, we so far reserved 
University posts, Government jobs, seats in eduea- 
tional establishments for Muslims. 
’ This principie should now: be abandoned altogether, 
The Muslims have, in any case, now thought fit to 
set up their own sovereign state, which we hope will 
be their own happy homeland, There is, therefore, no 
need to allow for backward people. Our State should 
be a fair and competitive State. We should not debar 
our own faithful, loyal and capable citizens from any 
post or any facility in order to help those who are 
backward and who own allegiance to a foreign state 
and a foreign state-party. - 

Courage will be needed for Hindus to assert 
themselves. But. at this great. historic moment, Hindus 
must be ruthlessly courageous. 
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‘claim separate electorates, reservation of seats, 
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Since the Muslims have preferred to live in a 
clearly defined Muslim State, the natural corollsry — 
must be that Hindustan should be a clearly defined © 
Hindu State. ’ 

If we do not take this clear-cut path of settling 


the nature of our State once and: for ‘all, Muslims in 


They will 
aban- 
donment of the progressive principle of competition 
and the adoption of the degenerating and disintegral- 
ing principle of irrational selection’ on grounds of 
religion or family connection or patronage. Our State 
will again find itself bogged and choked. Ability will 
not find its reward ; intransigence will; as it has done 
for so long. The condition of a birth will rule the 
individual's life ; ‘his efforts -better himself will 
receive no encouragement, if a happens to be born 
as a “Caste” Hindu, or in some such. unfortunate 
category. * 

Now is the time to say good-bye to all this. We 
are taking epoch-making decisions about the frontiers 
of our country. But in doing so, we have a chance .of 
putting our house in order, “The steps that should be 
taken immediately are as follows : 

(1) Declare Hindustan as a State where only 
ability will be considered, and ‘religion will have 10° 
place in State-affairs. . 

(2) Hinduism, however, will be the State religion, ° 
in the sense that Protestantism is the State-religion 
of England. This does not mean that there will be’ 
persecution of other religions. Hinduism does not 
know persecution of any religion in its long and 
glorious history. But it does mein that Hinduism will 
be the chief and supreme religion in the State. Any 
State functions which call for religious ceremonies or. 
blessings, should have these functions according to 
Hindu rites. Let those who do not agree with this 
remove themselves to Pakistan or any other land of 
their choice. . 

This point is important, Unless and until we are 
adamant about this and openly define our stand on 
this perennial source of trouble, réligion we will 
invite trouble. The Congress tried to ignore this source 
of conflct and Jost. We should now put an end to 
further possible complications by declaring once snd 
for all that no religion but Hinduism will have pre- 
ferential treatment in Hindustan. We will, however, 
abide by our principle of rewarding merit, unlike our 
fanatic brethren of neighbouring States. 


(3) Abolish communal electorates. 

(4) Abolish all communal appointments, p:e- 
ferential treatments of this or that group. Preferential 
treatments of zroups tend to isolate and consolidate 
groups, by giving weight and importarce te group 
interests as against the interests of the individual and 
the general body of citizens, 

(5) Declare the rights of the individual ‘and 
abolish all claims now advanced by groups against 
individual liberty. When a Muslim jis appointed to a 
post for his religion in preference to an ablér Hindu 
fellow-citizen, the State does the Hindu wrong. The 
State wrongs him as a Hindu and wrongs him as an 
individual, ae 

The conditions of birth should not dominate the 
individual’s eareer. This should be the first principle 
of our new Hindu State. ) 

To sum up, we should enthrone .the principle of | 
competition. And we should now take steps’ to’ forestal 


Hindustan will raise their heads again. 
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THE SOVEREIGNTY OVER BERAL, 


the possibility of fatlee prepaganda ‘and agitation on 
religious grounds by declaring in the clearest. terms 
that the vast majority of Hindustan wish their State 
. bear a Hindu character. We do not wish it to be 
the play-Lhing of every religious promoter. 


He-seciwe Hawew 


To end, it seems to the author necessary to 
emphasize the true meaning and content of Hinduism. 
To be sure, this has been done by many eminent 
teachers, writers, philosophers and poets since before 
1857. But no formulation has been attempted, except 
by the break-away gioup of Brahmo Samaj. We now 
need a total re-formulation of Hinduism, much as our 
lawyers are codifying Hindu law and altering and 
modifying concepts of marriage, family, the position 
of women in matters of inheritance, etc., Branhmo-Samaj 
failed because it could not move the whole of Hizdu 
society of that period, which was bigoted and short- 


_sighted. It was also composed of intellectuals only, 


who were not keen to meet the average Indian on his 
own ground of poverty and squalor. 

The time has now reached for re-defining Hinduism 
in terms noble and compelling enough to move the 
hearts of millions of the faithful and humble Hindu 
men and women. Men like Radhakrishnan and Gandhi 
will have the necessary authority. They have the 
knowledge of traditional Hinduism ; they command 
the respect of their co-religionists. It is ineumbent 
upon men of their calibre to drag India out of the rut 
into which it nas fallen through centuries of mental 
inertness and conservatism. The present age is an age 
of great conceptions. We are accomplishing noble 
things. Where we fail, our adversaries succeed in 
putting into effect grandiose plans. Pakistan takes 
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shape almost out of the blue, as it were. “This is the 
age of quick movement. Centuries of inertia must be 
abandoned at snort notice, or the cramp will set in 
and it will be too late to remedy the ill-effects. For, 
Hindustan to be a vital organism, Hinduism must 
sustain and dominate its ethos and in turn Hinduism 
must be vitalized to be the great force that it must 
inevitably be, once the deadweight of foolish tradition 
is thrown overboard. 


Let us forsake untouchability. Let us obliterate 


‘the last traces of the caste system. Let Brahmin and 


Sudra be just Hindus. Let us have our pride in our 
own achievements in society and not in our caste, Let 
our marriage be free among all sections of the people. 
Let our. girls be swayamvara. Let them choose their 
own partners in life. Our girls have already begun 
working in officcs as equals to men. Let the process be 
speeded up a thousandfold. Our working population 
will be doubled by the introduction of women i102 
industry. Let there be,.above all, a true brotherhood 
of Hindus. Meet all grievances and let reason and 
prosperity prevail. 

Our new State must be 
society. If the State be wise, 
new society by its own efforts. Let it legislate with a 
view to bring Into being a great, new, egalitariat 
Hindu society, m conformity with the noble spuit of 
Hinduism, just as it is legislating for establishing a 
new code of Hindu law.* 

Oxford, , 

June 12, 1947 


supported by a new 
it must usher in the 


* This article demonstrates one of the angles from which .- the 
present situation is viewed. It does mot necessarily represent our 


opinion.—Editor, M. R. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OVER BERAR AND THE QUESTION OF THE 


By R. KE. 


THe concept of the present Berar Sovereignty is the 
preduct of the historical growth of the relations 
between the British Government and the successive 
Nizams during the last century as evidenced by the 
different Treaties and Agreements between these two 


‘High Contracting Parties and has perhaps no parallel 


juristic counterpart in any part of the world and as 
the date of transfer of power from the British to the 
indigenous Governments is drawing nearer, the ques- 
tions ‘that are agitating the minds of the politically 
minded Beraris are as to who is Sovereign in Berar— 
British or the Nizam—and to whom will 
really the. power be transferred when the time arrives 
to do so. It is even suggested that this rich alluvial 


land comprising of nearly 17,700 sq. miles of area and 


inhabited by more than 36 lacs of, culturally, econo- 
mically and politically advanced people, may form 4 
bone of contention causing ‘serious complications 


between the future Indian “Union and the Pakistan 


Government. It will not be surprising if the first trial 
of strength between the two Unions takes place on this 
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RETROCESSION OF BERAR TO THE NIZAM 


LL.B. - 


Berar issue and a decision taken on the question 
whether 1f is the will of the people that is ultimately 


Sovereign or anything else. 


When you find two persons diseussing the 
Sovereignty over Berar and citing the text of the 
treaties to support their arguments, you generally find 
that the contending persons are using the. term 
‘Sovereignty’ to connote totally different connotations 
and in political discussion this causes an amount of 
confusion, 

Firstly, it has to be borne in mind that the word 
‘Sovereignty’ is a very complex term in jurisprudence 
and could be used to denote conditions ranging from 
the nominal and the most attenuated form of sym- 
bolical power to the full and supreme authority exer- 
cised by the State on its subjects. 

In order to determine the nature of the Sovereignty 
which prevails in Berar and also to’ determine the 
authority which wields it, we may ‘have to briefly 
enter into the study of the treaty rights that accrue 
from the- different treaties that were executed between 
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the British Government and successive Nizams during 
the jast century. 

It may be recalled that Berar went under the 
compleie suzerainty of the Nizams about the year 
1803 by the Treaty of Degaon read with the Treaty of 
. Hyderabad of 1804 between the East India Company 
and the then Nizam. Then followed a period in 
Hyderabad history which could be termed as the most 
effete administration that could be had‘in the history 
of Indi& and even the Nizam himself, as the historians 
says, Svas’ “merely a State Pensioner in his own 
Dominions” and “held in thraldom and in insigni- 
ficance and held in totally devoid of power.” 


ft is at this time that the Subsidiary Force. Sys- 
‘ tem was introduced by the British Government in the 
States and in addilion to this, in view of the special 
circumstances of the weak administration in _ the 
Hyderabad State, » Hyderabad Contingent Force was 
inaugurated at the eost of the Nizam and it was to 
pay the cost of maintenance of this Force, that the 
ircaties between the British and Nizam’s Governments 
took place and the political destinies of the people 
of Berar underwent a change from time to time. 


The first treaty regarding Berar for this purpose 


Was in 1858 by which the Nizam agreed ‘to assign’ 
the districts of Berar to the “Exclusive Management” 
of the British Resident for the time being at Hyder- 
abad. . 


It must be remembered that even at this time the 
Britishers were considered to be enjoying supreme 
power and the Nizam was only a protected potentate 
and the sovereignty that the Nizam enjoyed was so 
weak that (Wide Article 2 of the Treaty) one of the 


' main duties of the Subsidiary Force was “protecting . 


the person of His Highness, his heirs and sticcessors 
and reducing to obedience all rebels and exciters of 
aisiurbance in His Highness’s Dominions” and that of 
the Contingent Force was that “if a rebellion or 
disturbance shall be excited or if a just 

authority of His Highness shall be resisted. the said 
Contingent shall be employed to reduce the offend- 
ers to submission.” These conditions in the trealy 
‘show that except with the help of the Subsidiary 
Force and the Hyderabad contingent, the Nizam 
could hardly hope to maintain his sovereignty even 
over his own dominions and as far as the districts 
-of Berar were concerned they were assigned to the 
exclusive management of the Britishers. This further 
mrans that the internal sovereignty as far as full 
sphere of administration was concerned completely 
passed in the British hands. That there was no time- 
limit involved in the enjoyment of this complete 
internal sovereignty by the Britishers will be further 
evident from the fact that the Secretary of State in 
his despatch on March 28, so far back as 1878 un- 
equivocally stated that: 


“But when the Ministers (Nizam’s) attempt to 
extend this important limitation in the scope of 
assignment by adding to it a limitation in time as 
well. they are imserting into a treaty a stipulation 
of which its actual text does not bear the slightest 
trace. There is no word in it indicating any term, 
after the expiration of which the assignment is to 
cease or vesting in one of the signatories the power 
of terminating it at will. The entire absence of any 
such words. in_ the 2 
Government, is decisive of this controversy.” . 
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The next Treaty of importance to Berar was that 
of 1902, By this Treaty, Berar was leased “in 
perpetuity” for a fixed and perpetual rent.of Rs,-25 
lacs per annum. But as far as the question of real 
internal sovereignty wag concerned, the Article 2 of 
the Treaty stated that the British Government “while 
retaining the full and exclusive jurisdiction and autho- 
rity, shall be at liberty to administer the district ™m 
such manner that they may deem desirable.” Hven 
Lord Curzon in his Note on 1902 visit to Hyderabad 
says : 

“There is no flaw in their (British) title to the 
assigned districts, there is no limit fixed either to 
the period of assignment or to the administrative 
powers which were thereby conferréd.” 


This means that all attributes of: real sovereignty 
passed to the British while only the empty word 
“Sovereign” remained with the Nizam. As a result of 
this Treaty, Berar wag amalgamated with the C. P. 
for the puiposes of administration. This arrangement 
continued til the Government of India Act of 1935 
was passed and as the British exercise full and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and authority in the province, all the 
British Acts that were applicable to Berar were s0 
made applicable to it by Foreign Jurisdiction order 
in Council, which also meant that the real sovereignty, 
as could be ascertained from administration, was that 
of the British Crown, and there was no vestige of any 
actual authority or jurisdiction of the Nizam. 

In actual practice also, since the Treaty of 1858 
till now; the Nizam never exercised any internal 
sovercignty in ihe administration of Berar and com- 
plete sovereignty of the British reigned supreme. 
lt is, however, true that in some of the former 
and the future ‘Treaties, it was clearly stated that the 
sovercignty of the Nizam over Berar is “1e-affirmed.” 
Bet if we examine ihe juristic conception of the 
soverciynty we will find that it has two broad attri- 
butes. Firstly, the Sovereign authority has got power to 
make laws and, secondly, ihe Courts in the area recog- 
nise such laws made by that Sovereign Body. It will 
be found fiom the administration in vogue during the 
above period that the Nizam had no such legislative 
power nor the Courts in Berar could ever reecgnise 
such Jaws if promulgated by him. So the statement in 
the Treaties that the sovereignty of the Nizam had 
been “re-affirmed” was only honorific or an empty 
honour, So the position comes to this that Berar for 
all practical purposes, wag “annexed” by the Britishers 
and had all attributes of a British Province, though 
the word “annexed” was never used. 

When we come to the year 1935 when the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed and the proposal of the 
Federation of the Indian Provinces was mooted and .- 
put down in the Government of India Act, it was 
found necessary that in order that Berar may be 
enabled to cede itself to the Federation, a fresh Agree- 
ment was found necessary to be made w:th the Nizam 
by the British Government and the fresh agreement was 
accordingly executed. The result of this agreement 
was that Berar was no longer to be treated as on lease 
in perpetuity but that it was to be treated as a full 
British Province as any other British Province, and 
that the Acts of the British Government were to be | 
automatically apphed to Berar. This agreement . also 
once for-all secured the consent of the Nizam for 
Berar to cede itself to the Federation. The covering 
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letter of the Governor-General to the Nizam clearly 
stated that 


“His Majesty thinks it right to state that he 
enters into Agreement upon the clear understand- 
ing that if by reason of any circumstance in the 
future it should unfortunately come to. an end 
His Majesty may in default of or pending a new 
Agreement make such arrangements for the Ad- 
ministration. of Berar notwithstanding any thing to 
the contrary in the Treaties of 1858 and 1860, as He 
may.deem desirable and may exercise full and ex- 
elusive jurisdiction and authority therein.” 

This will also show that the real sovereignty in the 
province still resided in the British hands. The merg- 
ing of the province of Berar in the British province 
of the C.P. and the consent of the Nizam’s to cede 
itself to the Federation are also the circumstances which 
could be counted as of importance in the political 
discussion today for the future status of Berar. Having 
given his consent for merging, no new circumstatces 
have arisen to withdraw it. Joining the coming Indian 
Union will be an act on the part of Berar analogous 
to the joining of Federation to which the Nizam has 
already consented. The present political aspirations of 
the Beraris cannot be said to be “essentially different” 
from those to which the Nizam has already given his 
consent and there appears no reason why a-.fresh con- 
sent by Nizam should be necessary for treating Berar 
as a British Province afresh and also for Berar to join 
the coming Indian Union. ; 

It is however true, that in the Agreement of 1933 
by the British Government with the Nizam, the 
British Government, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, permitted the Nizam to enjoy some more 
symbols of sovereignty over Berar like the flying of 


the Nizam’s flag along with the British one, whenever 


the latter is flown. These also, in view of the above 


- discussion of the true attmbutes of the sovereignty, 


were mere empty and honorific concessions. It has also 
to be remembered, while considering these agree- 
ments that they were agreements between a supreme 
power like the all powerful British Government and a 
protected potentate under its suzerainty. This circum- 
stance alone should prove that the perquisites. of 
sovereignty that were secured by the Nizam were mere 
empty symbols. In fact, when the first two Treaties 
were executed the then Nizam had no misgivings 
about this position, 2s in 1902 in his observations to 
the Resident’s proposal with reference to Berar he 
stated : ; 


“What is the practical meaning of sovereignty 
in the event of lease being perpetual and the land- 
lord or the sovereign having no ‘voice in the 
management nor even a right to share in future 
improvement much less a right to reversion.” 

So any talk about Berar being under the 
sovereignty of Nizam is juristically, administratively or 
from any point of view, meaningless. 

It may be stated here that from the reforms in 
1920 the people of Berar make, through the Provincial 
Legislature, their own Laws as in any other British 
province and they are recognised by the Courts in the 
province and as such the will of the people of Berar, 


-even according to the prevailing practice, could be said 


to be Sovereign. 

The recognition of the “claim” of the Nizam to 
“Sovereignty” over Berar, in the year of grace 1947 
in the sense that the political destinies of 40 lakhs of 
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the politically advanced people, who inhabit this 
ancient land, will be entrusted-to him, and that the 
whole population will be transferred to him as chattels, 
will go down to history as one of the greatest deals in _ 
the slave trade in the human history to be made by 
the British Government and it does not seem likely 
that the British Government will ever agree to do so. 

The question of the retrocession of Berar to the 
Nizam in any form will be found to be as dead as 
dodo- if we examine the history of the effort. In fact 
there were as many as six efforts during the first seven 
years that followed the Treaty of 1853 and there were 
more than half a dozen efforts since then also and 
at every succeeding Treaty but every time the Nizam 
received a rebuff from the British Goyernment. 

One of the main considerations that guided the 
British in rejecting the Nizam’s plea for the retro- 
cession of Berar even since the beginning was that . 

“A thickly peopled territory (e., Berar) could 
not be transferred from one system to another 
without a disturbance in the most important 
cireumstances of life being felt by every class of 
population. The matter in controversy here (retro- 
cession of Berar) is not dignity or revenue or any 
matter of personal. enjoyment. It is the control 
over the lives and: properties of two millions of 
men. In dealing with interests of this magnitude, 

His Majesty’s Government must necessarily be 

guided by corsiderations of a more imperative 

character than the sentiments, however friendly. 
which they entertain towards another Government.: 
—(Secretary of State’s despatch to Governmen: of 

India, dated, 28-3-1878).. 

In 1902 also Lord Curzon 
Sceretary of State said that 

“The efforts of Parties to contract were directed 

(as one of the considerations) to guaranteeing the 

population of Berar a continuance of the conditions 

and standards under which they have attained to 

a high measure of prosperity.” 

We may also quote from Lord Curzon’s Note 
ubout the Nizam’s interview with him : 


in his letter to the 


“The Nizam desired to know whether under the 
new arrangement (1902 Agreement) he would be 
at liberty to ask at any future time for the restova- 
tion of Berar. I (Lord Curzon) replied, ‘It would 
not be open for Your Highness to make any such 
request. His Highness then asked whether under 
present conditions there was any chance of Berar 
being restored to him. Lord Curzon said that there 
was nothing in the Treaties that contemplated or 
gave Hyderabad any claim to restoration. He could ° 
hold out no hope to His Highness that any 
Government in the future would be prepared to 
offer him te:ms in which no previous Governments 
had acquiesced. His Highness then said that as he’ 
understood there was no chance of Berar being 
restored to him, if the present arrangements were 
1efused he had no hesitation in aceepting the pro- 
posal. He had only so far refused it because he had 
not realised that there was no possibility of Berar 
being restored to him in the future.” : 
The contents of this Note were later confirmed by 

the Nizam by a letter. 
So even though the issue was settled once for all, 
the present Prime Minister of the Nizam, considers 
that he will be serving his master better by raking up 
this old quest on and flogging a dead horse. 
In order to give a’ decent look to his proposal the 
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Nizam eVen in 1923 in his 
General, said : 

“Tam willing to concede to‘them (the Beraris) 
on restoration of the Province, a larger co-operation 
in the Administration than at present: enjoyed any- 
where in British India. With ‘this end’in view, I 
declare, that, should I succeed in the redemption 
of my proviace, I will insert, in the Instrument of 
Restoration or any other State Paper that may be 
drawn up. definite clauses of the conferment on 
Beraris of a constitution for a Responsible Govern- 
ment with absolute popular control, under a consti- 
tutional Governor appointed by me as my repre- 
sentative, of their internal affairs and complete 
autonomy in Administration, except in matters 
relating to~ British Government and my Army 
Department.” : 
The- proposal was rightly rejected both by the 

British Government and the people of Berar 
as the Beraris thought it a better proposition to be 
directly under the ‘British as a “British Province” 
enjoying all the privileges of successive reforms 10 
British India instead of enjoying “responsible Govern- 
ment” under a lesser potentate, who himself enjoyed 
privileges af the sufferance of the higher suzerain 
powers—the British. The Prime Minister of Hyderabad 
in his recent tour of Berar has sounded the opinion 
of the people of Berar on this old proposal with this 
retrograde addition that even the Prime Minister of 
Berar will be appointed by the Nizam. The organiza- 
tion of the All-Parties Berar Conference in April last 
and the uNanimous expression of opinion by it that 
the people of Berar do not recognise even the technica! 
and formal sovereignty of the Nizam over Berar, was 
the immediate re-action to it. 

It is just likely that the situation that has been 
‘created by.the Cabinet Mission plan has again raised 
hopes in the heart of the Nizam on this dead issue. 
Ags every question can have lwo sides, the other side 
of this question also. may be put forth. The Cabinet 
Statement of May 16, stated in paragraph 14 that 


é 


_letter to the Governor- 


- “Paramountey can neither be retained by the 
British Crown nor transferred to the new Govern- 
ment.” 

In the amplifying Statement the Press Lisisoning 
Officer to the Cabinet Mission stated : 

“This means that the rights of the States which 
flow from the relationship to the Crown will no 
longer exist and that all the rights surrendered by 
the States to the Paramount Power will return to 
the States. Political arrangements between the 
States on the one hand and the British Crown on 
the other will thus be brought to an end.” 

These and similar statements probably go to 
encourage the Nizam to revive the old demand regard- 
ing Berar. 

But we cannot forget that the British Government 
is c6mmitted to the position of treating Berar as 2 
“British Province” to which as to all other British 
Indian citizens their Statement of May 16, 1946, was 
addressed and some solid rights were created in their 
favour as‘a British Province, which Berar com- 
pletely was. The Statement of March 15, 1946, by Mr. 
Attlee stated, “What form of Government is to ré- 
place the present regime is for India to decide.’ The 
Cabinet Statement stated that they “have accordingly 


decided that immediate arrangements should be. made 


whereby. Indians may decide future Constitution of 
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India” and they et up fs Constituent deed to ; 
which they invited the Berar representatives to frame 
the Constitution of the British Province of which they 
are a part. Had the British Government believed that 
Berar was not part of the British India, they would 
rot have done so. 

But even assuming but 
moment that the Nizam’s 


not admitting fer a 
technical or formal and 


‘nominal sovereignty over Berar exists (even though 


for all practical purposes it is a British Province and 
the British Crown ‘is the real Sovereign there), still it 
is assured in the Cabinet Statement “that 


“They (the States) have at the same time . 
assured us that the States are ready and willing 
to co-operate in the new development of India.” 
The amplifying Statement issued also stated “the 
Indian States fully share the general desire in. the 
country for the--dmmediate aitainment by India of 
her full stature. The Princes’ consent to any. 
changes that might emerge would. not unreasonably 
be withheld.” 

“The void will have to be filled by the States 
‘entering into Federal relationship with the successor 
Government.” . 

“The British Government will lend such assis- 
tance as may be necessary.” 

So, uf the Nizam could be -said to have any 
nominal “Sovereignty” over Berar, the people of 
Berar cannot be bound to him by chains of external 
compulsion against their wish. Their desire to be free 
is already expressed by the All-Parties Berar Con- 
ference. If the British Government is committed to the 
grant of independence of the choice of the people to 
this British Province and if there is some Constitu- 
tional law or difficulty in the case of Berar to grant 
it to this Province then the only possible way is to 
persuade the Nizam to grant a Charter of Indepen- 
dence to the people of Berar and incorporate it in 
some State paper that-may be found necessary or in 
the Treaty with the Indian Union where the Beraris- 
want to join. If the Nizam jis genuine about his inten- 
tion that he is willing to concede to the Beraris a 
Constitution with absolute popular control and com- 
plete autonomy ‘and hag no intention of reviving the 
Div ne Right of Kings and making any personal gains 
for hig house but only wants to have the satisfaction 
that the people of Berar should have, independence 
from him instead of the British, perhaps the “Beraris 
may agree. 

The British Government: has already stated : 


“Tf she (india) elects for independence, in our 
view she has a right to do so.” 

The people of Berar want to enjoy fruits of imde- 
pendence, as in any other British Provinces in« the 
future. They are already on the way to it by the above 
Statement and are in the midst of an attempt to frame 
their own Constitution based on full and complete 
independence in the Constituent Assembly. If the 
Nizam wants to make a graceful use of his nominal 
Sovereignty according to current modern conceptions 
and put it to proper use, let him issue a Charter of 


‘Independence to the Berar people.’ They want Inde- 


pendence and Constitution based theréon. Whether ‘the 
Charter comes ‘from the British Government as it .has 
done or from the Nizam it may not matter, The 
Beraris are secure in the thought that as Berar is a 
“British Province” today and as the British Govern- 


-ment has asked them as-such to elect for independence - 
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and as they have expressed unequivocally for freedom, 
the British Government and all other democratic 
Forces in the country and in the world are behind 
them and w.]l see that the choice of freedom made by 
the people will be’ enforced. 

‘ Frankly however the Beraris have no faith in the 
Declarations of the Nizam, as in the other parts of 
his Dominions, he has hardly taken steps to transler 
his sovereignty to the people and to introduce really 


a democratic form of Government. In the same way his. 
“Prime 


scheme refers to having “Governor” and 
in Bear. In a future Constitution “Gover- 
nors” and “Prime Ministers’ of the Nizam’s concep- 
tion may be anachronisms and may have no place m 
Constitutiors. In fact, there may be no Governors at 
ail in future provincial republics. 
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There is one more point to which a reference may 
be made. There has been for some years a demand 
amongst the Beraris that Berar should be a separate 
Administiative Unit. Such a demand at the present 
delicate time may -not exactly be beneficial io the 
interests of Berar and it may, on the contrary, serve the 
ends: of the Nizam. An Independent Unit of four dis- 
tricts may not be able to support a modern adminis- 
tration. Any movement to separate Berar from the 
British provinee of Central Provinces will at this 
moment prove injurious to the interests of Berar. 
There is,. however, no harm in separating it from 
Mashakoshal-and forming the Province of Maha- 
vidarbha by joming together all the Marathi-speaking 
tracts in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Historical research in India is still below par—not so 


much from the point of view of quality which 1s 
undoubtedly high in the case of Indian historians, a5 
from the point “of view of data so far unearthed and 
exploited. This is, of course, due to the fact that the 
quantity to be covered is as huge ag the great Indian 
peninsula. The total available material for a re- 
construction of India’s past history is widely seattered 


all over the country from Kashmir in the. noith to. 


Cape Comorin in the south. A fair part of it might 
still be lying buried in the bowels of the earth itself. 
Some progress has certainly been made, but the work 


which has still to be done is immense, though by 10 


means an impossible one. 

So far as archives are’ concerned, the task of dis- 
eovering new material is complicated by the fact that 
of the “yevords concerning India those in the Bnglish 
language and in the custody of the British Indian 
Government constitute only a small fraction of the 
whole, and. that fraction touches only. a late period, 
approximately: from the coming of the Kuropeans in 
India. But. even so far as the modern period is ccn- 
cerned, extensive parts of the country which did not 
come fully under Eritish rule, or came ‘under it rather 
late are more or less uncovered by the official reezrds. 
Inmense quantities of records in: such cases are stil! 
in private possession or in the jealous custody cf the 
Indian States. As'for the periods previous to the 
advent of British rule, all the records which are 10 
Indian or other Asiatic languages are likewise scattered 
and -in private or princely possession. A vast mass of 
records relating to India can only be had in countries 
“outside India, All this makes the task of the histori2n 
extremely difficult and expensive. 

While archives form the most precious of our 
historical data; it is necessary to remember that non-~ 
official records of which only a small part has so far 
been ‘disedvered may be no less vital than the. official 
sources themselves.: Private journals, diaries, corres- 
pondence, accounts and other seemingly unimportant 
family papers may yield valuable information om 
obscure points, and all ap the blanks in the- records 
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in Government possession. It is a pity that our country 
cannot boast of a vast mass of such raw materials, 
but the historians have not yet fully utilised even 2 
pant of what is still availabke in the ‘possession of 
private -individuals, families, states and religious 
institutions. It is high time that such materials should 
be brought to ligat and. adequately utilised. How- 
scever arduous the task, it must be undertaken both 
as a patrictic duty and as a service to the cause of 
historical research. 

We are all aware of the manifold. difficulties that 
2 historian has to face in finding access to the rich 
freasties lying hidden in private archives. Superstition, 
sen-iment and a feeling of veneration which we Can- 
net easily disregard combine to prevent private owners 
rom laying open to the gaze of the inquisitive 
his‘orian what in their eyes constitute a sacred treasure. 
Yet we have to find access to these treasures by tact 
and persuasion, and in conjunction with or with the 
assistance of learned societies like the Indian History 
Congress and the Indian Historical Records Commis- 
sion. The co-operation of all Provincial Governments. 
States, Universities and historical bodies should be 
effectively utilised in discovering ‘and preserving the 
ron-official nsaterials of history. 

' While a good deal of valuable spade-work in this 
direction hag aready been done by the Indian Historical 
Records Commission and its Regional Survey Com- 
mittees, very little has been attempted in the Indian 
States, some of which possess a wealth of materials 
urknown in British India. The Indian princes have 
got to be persuaded to realise that their private 
archives are in fact national assets, and, as such, they 
should not remain the sole monopoly of their descen- 


‘dants: alone. Similarly, we have to appeal to the sciots 


of historic families and to the custodians -of religious 
institutions to throw open their private archives and 
vest them in the nation so as to make them available 
for purposes of historical ' investigations. 

After -archives, archaeology is the next important 
factor on which a scientific rewriting of Indian history 
will have’ to depend. In fact, archaeology is an i0- 
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While the other countries’ archaeology deals more oF 
Jess with pre-history, in India its contrioution to the 
s:udy of ancient and even medieval periods is almost 
equally important. As an invaluable ally of history, 
aichaeology can throw light on obscure points ol 
history, and provide the ‘legendary antiquity with a 
solid bedrock of fact, if there is any. The great ancient 
Indian ruler, Asoka, would still have remained 2 
legendary figure but for the successful decipherment 
of the ancient script of the Asokan inscriptions by 
Prinsep. Similarly, when we are in a position to 
decipher the seals of Mohen-jo-Daro, we shall have a 
surer basis for judging the quality and extent of the 
Indus Valley Civilisation, 

‘ The archaeologist’s spade has sieends uatayelied 


a number of. problems of our country’s history, but. 
excavated are’ 


the sites which still remain to be 
numerous, and until they are fully explored we cannot 
rebuild the entire history of our past. We are in need 
today of a large army of trained archaeologists who 
will’ unfold the forgotten treasures lying buried under 
the debris of our ancient cities and deserted sites. The 
Archaeological Department of the Government of 


India has done invaluable work in discovering new. 


‘data, but much more has yet to be done before we 
can reconstruct the story of antient and medieval 
India. 

In every part of India there are scores of sites 
and mounds representing old centres of various periods, 
and exploratory work in such places is bound ‘to yield 
a variety of antiques iike coins, inscriptions, grants, 
pottery, terra cotta, jewellery, etc., which will prove 
to be valuable aids to historical knowledge. Only by 
scientific excavation of the ancient sites can the gaps 
of India’s past history be filled and an authentic 
sequence of historical and cultural stra'a be established 
both. for the prehistoric and for the ancient and 
medieval periods. It is thus alone that we can hope to 
come across valuable raw materials regarding periods 
on which the literary records may be extremely meagre 
or altogether non-existent. 

The services that epigraphy and numismatics have 
yet to yender. to the political and cultural history of 
.India need no elaboration, Studies already made are 
of great value to the historian, but the mass of 
inscriptions and coins that are still found widespread 
over the whole ‘country is immense. Similarly, art 
treasures like: paintings,..sculptures, and ‘architectural 
monuments are another invaluable source of historical 
knowledge which has not yet been fully utilised. 
Anthropology and Ethnography. Mythology, Compara- 
tive Religion and Philology are the other vital sources 
of information which can illumine the dark pages of 
our history: If we are in a-position to discover data 
on the above lines, only then we can bridge the gaps 
which still remain in Indian. history—for example, the 
one that follows the Indus Valley Civilisation of a 
3rd and. 4th millennia B. C. 


Literature is another source from which valuable 
historical data can be gleaned with profit. Though the 
number of historical works in Indian literatures 1s 
comparatively small, important historical data can be 
deduced even from purely religious or literary texts. 
Though valuable information has already been 
obtained from such diverse literary sources, it is no 
exaggeration to state that much can yet be gleaned 
if a band of scholars devote their attention to a 
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_ of Culture, the Venkateshwar Oriental Institute, 
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valuable aid to the correct interpretation of history. study of ancient and medieval literatures of all arcas 


in and adjacent to India. 
Soe far as the history of medieval, and- particularly, 


modern periods are concerned, the material still unuzed ‘ 


and lying scatlered in such sources as revenue papers, 
settlement records, grants and farmans, akhbars, uews- 
letters, periodicals, bakhars, newspapers and pamphlets 
is immense. No comprehensive history can be written 
without the help of such diverse sources. Family 
geriealogies and shakavalis have also to be utilised for 
purposes of finding new data. There are such genea- 
logies in the possession of historic families, and if a 
systematic search for these is made, valuable details 
can be. gleaned from this source. 

'. ‘Phat-the, work. of discovery has been taken up in 
right earnest by learned bodies is a fact which it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge. Mention must be made of 
the work already done by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
the Bharat Itihasa Sansodhok Mandal, the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, the Research Societies of 
Bihar, Orissa, Andhra and Karnatak, the 
Societies of U.P., the Purjab, Sindh, Mahakosal and 
Calcutta, the Kamiupa Anusandhan Samiti, the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, the Varendra Research 
Society, the Greater India Society, the Mahabodhi 
Society, the Indian Society of Oriental Art, the Indian 
Research Institute, the Ramakrishna ‘Mission Te 
the 
Numismatic Society, the Bharat Itihasa Parishad, the 
Indian History Congress, the Historical Records Com- 
mission of the Government of India and similar 
bedies. We know of many brilliant and memorable 
examples of private enterprise in the discovery of 
historical materials. To the Jabours of scholars like Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, Rajwade, Sardesai, Dr. 8. N. 8:3, 
and ‘Parasnis we owe the discovery of vast collecliors 
of records. The Oriental Public L'brary at Patra, 
famous for its collections of historical sources, owes 
its inception to the remarkable zeal of one ma2, Khan 
Bahadur Khudabaksh, who has been aptly designated 
as the Indian ‘Bodley.’ 

What strikes’ a student of ian history about 
the work of such societies or individuals is the fact 
that their ‘investigations have been sometimes persis- 
tent, often remittent, and not infrequently -inter- 
mittent. There has also been a lack of proper co- 


Historical 


ordination -and planning. There has also been some, 


overlapping ‘in certain eases. But, what has so far teen 
done in respect of those records or materials whicao 
are available only outside India is in the nature of a 
mere beginning. A mass of still unused materials is 
preserved in the India Office, the British Muzeum, 
the Public Records Office, London, in the archives at 
Lisbon, the Hague, and Paris, and also in the posses- 
sion of those families whose predecessors played some 
important part in the history of India. A co-ordinated 
search for records in foreign countries coupled with 
a. well-planned scheme for the acquisition of rotograph 
or microfilm’ copies will go to open up a rich souree 
of Indian history which has been only superficially 


‘tapped so far. 


The handicaps facing the historian in India are, 
therefore, very great. He has to unearth materials that 
are widely scattered, and then has to preserve them 
from the ravages of climate and time. But, though the 


to rewrite Indian ‘history on really sound lines, . 
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_difficulties are manifold, they are not insuperable for. 
those who study history as a science or those who hare 


THE GREAT FREEZE-UP OF THE CENTURY 
Great Britain (January-March, 1947) 


By Dr. S. M. DAS, psc., F.z.8. 


Wuen you go to Russia you take a great fur-coat; 25°F. At the same time blizzards dislocated bus 
when you go to Lapland you buy an Eskimo suit; services in Cumberland and Durham. But this was 
when you go to Africu you pack a cotton suit and sola- only a foretaste ; just the hors d’oevres. 

topee ; but when you come toy England you must take After two’ weeks of vacillating snow and gales, all 
Britain froze up on the 24th of 
January, when icy winds swept 
across North England and heavy 
snow fell all along the South. 
The lowest temperature was still 
moderate—a mere 23°F or nine 
degrees of frost. The next hight 
it was thirteen degrees of frost 
in many parts of the country. 
Kent, West Malling, Felixtow, 
Southampton, Portsmouth, and 
the Isle of Wight had about a 
foot of snow on that night. The 
worst had already come—so 
many thought. 


But February opened with 4 
record that was already showing 
what was still in store, -On 
February 2, the harbour at Killy- 
begs, County Donegal, froze for 
the first time in 35 years. It 
must be remembered _ that 
although lakes, rivers, ponds, 
and pools often freeze up in 


“Snow-bound ” Newcastle Great Britain during the winter, 
the sea does not freeze. This 





all these, and more. For, its 
climate is as capricious as its 
people. Even so, the hardy 
Britisher was scarcely prepared 
for the great freeze-up of 1947. 
We from India were still less so. 

After an unusually wet and 
cold summer everybody expected 
a mild winter. But it has been 
the worst winter of the century. 
Snow, frost, gale and _ blizzard 
have separately, and at times al! 
together, beat all records for 
Great Britain and Ireland. The 
sea kept off the Nazi invaders 
successfully, but it failed to keep 
out the polar bear. 

The first test of what was 
coming appeared in the first 
week of January, 1947, when 
snow, frost and gales provided 
a weather mix-up in most parts | “a 
of Britain. Icy gales held up . : | Bie the 
coal ships in Northumberland ; a 2 TO a Ey 


7o thousand people in Shet- heane’s 
aoe ‘oils BE bread! for Tree buried in snow, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


a time; parts of the lake district .were cut is due to the lower freezing point of the 
off from supplies of food and fuel ; fishing was at @ saline water which remains unaffected even at six 
standstill ; and Warwickshire village of Honiley was degrees of frost. while fresh water freezes below 32°F. 
the coldest spot in England, with a temperature of Besides the large mass of the sea, the tides and waves 
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prevent the sea from freezing even when the adjacent 


land is covered with ice. But here we had a salt-water . 


harbour already frozen for the first time in 35 years. 
That was only February 2nd. A‘ false thaw 
appeared about this time and Scotland, Wales, London 


and the South were having a hectic time. dealing with | 


thousands of frozen burst pipes and water mains, The 
first marooned village to be rescued was the Exmoor 
village of Simionsbath, where German prisoners of wat 
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gers, including women and children, remained huddled 
in the cold bus for over 12 hours. Snow-ploughs called 
to help could. make no impression on the huge snow- 
drift in which the coach was embedded. 

The blizzard soon spread to the north-west of 


England, where the town of Buxton in Derbyshire was 


completely cut off and many villages isolated. A train 
trying to get out of Buxton got snow-bound only 4 
mile from Buxton and the had to walk 


passengers 
back home through deep drifts. 
Hundreds of offices and shop- 
workers were stranded at Buxton, 
while cars were buried and lorries 
and buses abandoned by their 
drives on the roads. 

Everything was in ‘chaos for 
the next few days. Most of the 
collieries were thrown idle due 
to wagon hold-up by the snow. 
Snow-drifts 15 to 20 feet high 
were a common | sight along all 
the roads leading out of North- 
umberland and Durham in the 
north-east of England. Almost 
all trains from King’s Cross, 
London to Leeds, Newcastle and 
Aberdeen, were at a standstill. 
In many of the high-lying farms 
sheep were buried in huge snow- 
drifts, and farmers had arduous 
hours trying to dig’ them out. 
By February 6, the plight of 
thousands of villages grew worse, 
as more and, more of them got 
isolated and no food could get 
through to them. 








There is an iceberg effect about this drift—15 feet deep in parts—on 
Farley Moor near Matlock 


helped by British’ soldiers fought through a 16-foot . 
‘snow-drift to bring in a relief column with food, and Leahee gia eae eee ASG 
to find that the villagers were down in their last loaf ss ES SOS ane . 
of bread. After being isolated by the snow-barrier for coat BS aoe ae ee 
more than 8 days, they first saw new faces. oe ale 
February 3rd had arrived and the clock was set Seas 
for blizzards the like of which has not been seen for 
over 100 years in many parts of the country. The 
blizzard started in the north-east of England (where 
the writer first faced it) on the night of February 3, 
and howled on, for over 48 hours non-stop, reaching 
a gale force of 50 miles an hour and piling up snow 
all over the north-east. Road communications were 
eut and Durham, Lancashire and Yorkshire were 
isolated. More than 15 villages in the Peak district 
were completely cut off by 15-foot snow-drifts. Tele- 
phone communications were cut by  broken-down  gaitey 2 nee SET te Se ea tees 
telephone cables. Many districts were without light Re SRS Se Ene se ea 
as well. ! ; “9 
Neweastle (the headquarters of the writer) was An suey ta ee oe ae cee 
one of the worst hit aistricts in the North. Snow- ONAN ath oS yogis feos 
ploughs, bull-dozers, salting vans, and an army of 
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The only solutioa was to parachute supplies to 


‘snow-sweepers’ doing their best for the whole day 
could not restore communications to all parts of the 
town and many workers failed to reach their place of 
work. No ships left the Tyne, for, there was blinding 
snow in a 50-m p.h.-gale that reduced visibility to zero. 


Durham, which is 18 miles from Newcastle-upon-Tyne,, 


employed more than 200 snow-ploughs to clear the 
blocked *roads. Many trains leaving North remained 
snow-bound all night» and passengers stayed marooned 


and shivering till the morning. A bus pulling out of days. : | 
York got stuck in the snow soon after, The 32 passen- sugar bags split open, and tinned milk reduced toe 


these villages by planes. It looked simple enough. But 


flying under such atrccious conditions was not exactly _ 


a joy-ride. Time after time the scouting planes tried 
to take off, but in vain. Finally, a Halifax bomber got 
through to Staffordshire. It did get through ; but it 
never came back: Eight died in the crash at Grindon 
Moor when the bomber crashed in sight of the cross 
placed on the snow to locate the villagers whom they 
had attempted to succour after being cut off for ten 
The supplies lay on the snow-charred loaves, 
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cinders. All the occupants of the bomber were dead 
and the plane was a. pile of burnt wreckage. 

Of the many human incidents during the week was 
the rescue of a new-born baby and the mother by 
neighbours and ambulance men in a life-and-death 
struggle in the Himethog mountains in Denbighshire. 
More than a hundred men tried to cut a road through 
the snow, which was as high as the telephone wires, 





The heavy weight of snow on the roof of Scarborough Railway 
Station brought down part of the structure 


to reach the village. But the ambu- 
lance could not, get nearer than 
four miles from the farm. In the 
teeth of a blizzard they carried the 
mother and the baby on a stretcher 
over snow-drifts and fields to the 
waiting ambulance. The _ streteher 
was by now covered by a 12-inch 
layer of snow, while moisture froze 
on the men’s eyebrows, hair, and 
faces. But in contrast to the plane 
tragedy this had the happy sequel 
of ‘both doing well’ 


Throughout these operations, it 
must be stated, the Poles (and there 
are 1,850,000 of them in this coun- 
try) and the German P.O.W.’s did 


‘a magnificent job in. rescue and 
clearing operations. In many places 
the snow had frozen to ice and 
more snow fallen on top. No 
snow-plough was of any use on 
these roads. The ice had to be 
broken by bulldozer, pick and axe before the 


snow could be removed. It is only by this human 
means that many of the villages ultimately got the 
much-needed supplies after being cut off «for more 
than two weeks Rescue parties, dressed in Arctic garb, 
marched in single file in the long treks throygh the 
snow to some of the starving villages. 

Things abated a little by February 18. when we 
saw the sun for the first time in many weeks, and n0 
more snow fell, Everybody eould now take. a. breath 
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and look back at the damage done, the cost incurred 
and matters to be put right. During the worst of the 
snow-storms, it has been estimated that 4,000 men 
were employed for snow-clearing in each country and 
that it cost from £5,000 to £10,000 a day to keep the 
roads clear when they could be cleared at all. It must 
be realised that during the worst storms traffic in 
towns never completely dislocated, and buses, 


was 


trams; cabs ‘and horse-drawD 
vehicles were doing their rounds 
intermittently everyday. New- 


castle was perhaps the best orga- 
nised town in the snow-bound 
country in this respect. Thousands 
of tons of salt and cinders were 
spread on all its streets and snow 
cleared to make traffic possible. 
But it was another matter with 
trains. Many of them lay buried 
in different parts of the country 
for several days’ Perhaps, the 
record is held by a goods train 
which was completely buried at 
Mallerstang near Kirby Stephen 
for 15 days and could be moved 
only after gangs had loaded 80 
trucks with snow off the lines! 
Of the L.N.E.R. routes fourteen 
were at a standstill. 

What about the South ? London 
had by now experienced the 
longest continuous frost of the 
century—more than a month of 
sub-zero temperatures had been 





The blazing wreckage of the Halifax bomber which crashed on 


Grindon Moor, Staffordshire 


recorded. The Midlands, Devon, Cotswolds, Norfolk 
and Suffolk were all buried in deep ‘snow. and 
ice. Road conditions were atrocious, and telephone and 
telegraph wires snapped like twigs under the weight 
of ice formed on them. The entire coastal sea 
along Kent was frozen, and all shipping practically 
at a standstill. The worst feature, however, was the 
acute shortage of coal. The puny reserve of »7,000.000 
tons was exhausted and no coal reached the south 
due to transport conditions. No coal, no electricity, 
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no heating and no lighting was the order of the day. 
Factories and workshops were hard hit by the Govern- 
ment order of no electricity during a major part of this 
period. In a frantic effort to save the nation from dire 
calamity, the Labour Government had made drastic 
cuts in lighting, current consumption and use of coal 
and gas. Shivering families sat huddled without any 
heating arrangements at all. Offices, trade establish- 
ments, hotels and restaurants, factories and works— 
everywhere people carried on in candle-light. How 





This pole, at Mellor near Blackburn, was broken 
' by the weight of ice on the wires. Telegrams 
were delayed 


. 


could factories run without electricity? Well, the 
British may be muddlers—but they never say die. 
Some wheels were kept moving by man-power. Every 
type of contraption from  cycle-wheels to manual 
pedals were set up to make the wheels of the factory 
go around. Girls, boys, women and men pedalled their 
way to production. They knew that without produc- 
tion there is no export, and without exports Britain 
cannot get the imports of food and raw materials 
which are its life-blood. And so, in spite of the spate 
of attacks on Government for having allowed the 
nation to reach the verge of a crisis—they carried on. 
Typists typed by candle-light and Lords and Peers had 
to submit to the same cold and darkness as the humble 
factory worker. 

. Yes, London was cold indeed. Transport on land 
had already been dislocated ; and then no ships could 
leave the north with the vital coal that it needed. 
Many ships which were already out at sea were driven 
by the blizzards on to rocks on the coasts, since visi- 
bility was usually zero. The photograph taken by the 
writer of a wrecked Greek ship at Cullercoats, North- 
umberland, should give a good idea of what happened. 
Not only was shipping held by blinding snow-storms 
and icy gales, but for the first time in living memory 
the North Sea froze up in places and great ice-fields 
were drifting gradually towards the English coasts. 
To have frozen harbours was bad enough, but to have 
icebergs near England was history. Never before have 
such great ice-fields existed near the English coasts. 
As the ice-fields neared the coast, they broke up into 
giant floes, some of which were six to seven feet above 


sea-level. This really means icebergs, the size of 40 feet 


‘ 


or more, as 
water. 


only one-seyenth of the ice remains above 
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- Another feature of the frozen seas was the low 
temperatures obtained right down to the bottom of 
the sea—which rarely happens except in the Arctic 
and the Antarctic circles. The research vessel Str 
Lancelot returning to Lowestoft*fishery station on the 
19th of February, reported a temperature of two 
degrees below zero almost to the sea-bottom. The 
effect of this on young fish and eggs can be imagined. 
This great destruction of 1947 is bound to make itself 
felt on the fish-yield of 1950 and 1951, when this year 
class would normally have formed a major part of the 
fisheries then. Normally you may have ice on the Sea, 


but the deeper layers seldom reach below freezing 


point and thus harbour the fish and the demersal eggs. 
A big reduction in fish population of the North Sea 
three or four years from now, is therefore inevitable. 

What about temperatures on land? A specimen 
minimum temperature list for one day (February 24, 
1947) is given below, and compares well with those 
of Hudson Bay outpost in the Arctic and Graham’s 
Land in the Antarctic. The degrees of frost indicate 


the degrees Fahrenheit below the freezing point 

(32°F). : 
Luton 42 degrees of frost 
Bitteswell, Leicester 41 Fie a 
Thame (Oxon) 35 = sat tgs 
Chorley Wood (Herts) 35 _. rae * 
Tonbridge ye ae see Wigs ; 
Sheffield 26 LS eee 
Chester Yea sit 3 
Leeds 22 * +, args 
Newcastle and Durham 17 | ,, rey alee 
Kensington | if ee ae 





Cfearing the road at Buxton by a snow-plough 


New conditions bring new experiments. L.MS. 
engineers experimented with a machine on jet pro- 


‘- 


pulsion lines for snow-clearance. The device was first” 


tried out in the Derby area to clear the railways. The 
jet engines, one or two as the need may be, were 
mounted on trucks or tanks and the jets worked 
forward instead of backward as in planes. It was found 
extremely efficient in removing snow from the lines 
by the 1,000 m.p.h. blast each jet creates. But this also 
created so much heat that there was a danger to 
signalling and other permanent railway equipment. It 


had, therefore, to be used extremely cautiously and . 


only. in safe zones of the lines, Otherwise, the experi~- 
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ment was a success and cleared many a block on the 
railways. . | ‘ 

But the coldest winter in living memory had its 
lighter and brighter sides. Phrases reminding one of 
the Arctic became current. It was quite a joke, asking 
one policeman the way to Hudson Bay outpost, and 





The start of the senior championship at Apsley, Hertfordshire 


another the location of the 
nearest ‘igloo’ during a blizzard ; 
while Eskimo clothing was uni- 
versally appreciated. When bot- 
tles of beer froze, they were not’ 
thawed out, but merely ‘exposed’ 
by peeling the glass skin of the 
peer! You would not then drink 
beer but only suck it like ‘ices.’ 
Then, one wonders if Schiaparelli 
could have designed a_ greater 
variety of feminine head-dress 
that came to be used during the 
cold wave. Every stage from the 
Eskimo cap and Russian balak- 
lava to the turban and head-shawl 
of the East, could be discerned. 

Skiing, skating, toboganning 
and sliding, all got into their 
own. The Scottish, the Lake Dis- 
trict and the Northumberland 
skiing clubs) had magnificent 
skiing conditions unrivalled by 
any in Switzerland. They held 
cup-competitions and meets and 
did a great deal to revive the 
sport in England. Skating was 
indulged in by young and old 
alike. The frozen harbours. rivers, 
lakes, ponds and pools, all formed centres of skating 
activity and merriment. The Serpentine in London and 
the Frozen Thames became the site of activities remind- 
ing one of the Gay Nintees. It might be a coincidence 
that Daphne Walker (British) was runner-up in the 
World Skating Championship held in the continent, 
but the success was directly, taken up by skating 


enthusiasts all over England. Toboganning was a com-_. 


At 
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mon sight in every street, alley and siding, and tiny 
tots could be seen tearing down an incline with a war- 
cry matched only by that of Red Indians. Finally, 
sliding was a common experiment to prove the law of . 
gravity over and over again. Prim prima-donnas, 
downed in furs end snow-boots, slid down at every turn 

)’ of the glassy iced pavements and 
rested awhile on their bottoms 
before resuming their dignified 
bearing. Many learnt for the first 
time that they had a coccyx or 
tail! All these sports do make 
one warm; but some were not 
warm enough. To beat the eold 
they started the National Cross- 
country Championships in’ the 
snow and the ice. 

The lighter ‘side of train 
journeys was the oft-repeated 
“nerhaps” and “I do ‘not know” 
by the. usually “know-all” rail~ 
way. officials—as all long-distance 


trains were. either » late or. got 
snow-bound ‘and never reached 
their destinations. The arrival 


indicators at the stations bore 
signs as “Glasgow train 720 mins. 
late” and “Liverpool train 670 
mins. late.” Seriously and with- 
out irony railway officials talked 
of not what time the train Jeft, 
0 a pe gets Nese 
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Waiting for the start of a race arranged by the Lake District Ski 
Club on the slopes of Helvellyn 


but on what day it would leave: People enquiring 
in London about when the Edinburgh train would 
be in, were told, “If the train only left today, come 
back again tomorrow.” 

By the end of February, all thought the worst was 
over at long last. The weather ministry announced. the 
advance of General Thaw from the South and we all 
hailed March as synonymous. with. spring. But _ this 
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General Thaw failed us as. ignominiously as many 
Generals have so,often done in the last War. Thaw 


started alright st the South of England, but taking a 


look at the mass of ice and snow it had to melt over 
Great Britain, he quietly turned tail and fled’to the 
Continent. Yes, instead of the promised General Thaw, 
by March 8, we realised we were in for still worse 
snow and ice. Tne few hours’ sunshine in the first week 
of March could make no impression on the masses of 
ice and snow which lay in drifts up to 30 feet deep 
all over the country. A belt of snow had slowly but 
surely spread, again across the midlands cutting road 
communications between Northern and Southern 
England: Oxford was virtually cut off from London. 
Hotels, all over Midlands, were filled with stranded 
travellers who had left their buses and cars buried in 
the snow. Northampton was completely cut off from 
the North. = © 


; On Wednesday, the 12th of March, came the worst 
blizzard of the season in the North. With a gale force, 
the snow came blindingly down for over 24 hours. 
The snow, driven horizontally by the gale, played 
havoc with- transport, men and materials. It caused 
the worst transport ‘hold-up of the . winter in New- 
castle, Durham, Gateshead and a number of other 


North towns. Eighteen’ trams got marooned in New- 
_eastle alone. The transport department’s entire stock 
of salt was’ used up in trying to dislodge the stuck-up 
transport. Passengers from London 
through to: Edinburgh and had to wait in LNER. 


could not get 


sidings for the best part of the day. The Newcastle- 


Scotland and Neweastle-Carlisle roads were completely 


-blocked. Many offices and shops closed early to allow 
workers to reach home, as many had to walk to the 
suburbs of the town. It took two days for the bull- 
dozers and snow-ploughs to restore normal communica- 
tions inside towns, 

A list of blocked lines on the 14th of March would 
be of interest : 


Neweastle-Newbiggin 
Newcastle-Southshields 
Newcastle-Middlesborough 


Consett-Birtley 
Corsett-Durham 
Sunderland-Shields 


_ Shevington-Amble North Yorks-Cleveland 
Hepscott-Morpeth Darlington-Fawceett 
Alnwick-Coldstream Middlesborough-Brotton 


Tweedsmouth-Coldstream Scarborough-Whitby 
Ferryhill-West Hartlepool Rowley-Wasker 
Newcastle-Carlisle 


By March 15, conditions in the North were chaotic. 
Almost all the roads from England to Scotland were 
impassable, while England itself was split up into a 
northern and southern part without intereommunica- 
tions. This was enhanced by the beginning of the un- 
precedented devastating floods in the south which 
came in the wake of the thaw. Traffic conditions are 
said to be worse than anything experienced during the 
past 100 years. Damage was not restricted to roads 
and railways alone. Many houses collapsed under the 
weight of snow and ice covering them. The main roof 
of the Scarborough Railway Station was brought 
down. The worst hit were villages in Wales, the 
Midlands. North of England. and Scotland. Typical 
of the hardships of the villagers, besides the human 
dramas enacted, comes the story of three villoges. 
Huntsworth, Townsfield and Ramshaw in North 
Durham. The 160 people residing in these villages were 
cut off, by banks ‘of snow 18 feet high, from the rest 
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of the country for an unbroken period of six weeks. 
There was no bread in the villages for nine days, no 
meat for fourteen days, and little coal or paraffin for 
cooking or lighting, no medicines and no mail. But 
the wonder is they have all-come out of it alive ! Has 
not man conquered the North Pole and the South Pole 
after all ? : ; 

Today, on the 22nd of March, 1947, the thaw has 
at last set in earnest in the North. For the first time 
in two months, the thermometer has shown a miltimum 
above freezing point. For two months Arctic weather 
has been on us. For two months snow, ice, frost and 
blizzard have never left us. For two months there has 
been chaos in Great Britain—socially, economically, 
politically and morally. 





Volunteers, wearing warm headgear and Arctic 

clothing, ready to start off on the long trek 

through the snow from Sinderhope with food 
parcels to isolated Allenheads 

Social life has been practically 

during these two months. Who would like to be out 

of doors in the tundra-like country facing blizzards at 


at a stardstill 


50 miles per hour? People got double-pneumonia ; 
they may have got triple, if one existed. Our activities 
were therefore sadly confined from home to’ places of 
work and back. That was enough of an ordeal for one 
day. Suppose you went out of your gate on the street 
pavement and made for the bus stand. First, you would 
have to walk on a narrow sheet of ice above five feet 
of snow. This ice-path has been made by pedestrians, 
for, when snow is compressed, it turned to ice at sub- 
zero temperatures. You balance ‘yourself as if on 2 
tight rope. Why? Because, if you step out of the - 
narrow glassy path, you step into soft snow and may 
pass through it until only your head was above the 
snow. But, say, finally you have managed to reach the 
bus stand, you may have to wait 10 mins., 20 mins., or 
even half an hour for your bus to arrive. And standing 
for half an hour in an arctic blizzard with snow turning 
into icicles on your eyelashes and brows is not a very 
pleasant experience. And as you have already done 
this twice, to and back from work, you say ‘no more 
of this nonsense’ and stay at home. 

Economically, the past two months” arctic condi- 
tions have brought England the® verge of collapse. 
No coal, no power, no light, no gas, no factory work, 
no manufactures to export, and thus no import of 


the vital food and stuff on which England lives. It 
has heen the worst industrial crisis singe the industrial 








revolution. The economic crisis would not have affected 
the country as much as it has, if normal weather 
conditions prevailed. The British may have, in spite 
of ‘their proverbial bungling, pulled through easily. 
But the picture now appears dark if not hopeless. 
With wheat, cereals, corn, bread, meat, butter, fats, 
sugar, fruits and nuts, all rationed, the plight becomes 
more perilous as shortages appear in meat, fish, pota- 
toes and even vegetables. How the cold wave has hit 
the economy of the country may be surmised when 
it is divulged that £15,000,000 less exports left the 
country in February than in January 1947. Thousands 
of sheep all over the country have been killed by 
crows and foxes! Starved crows roved the countryside 
in flocks in search of stranded sheep in the snow and 
pecked off their eyes and tongues! Many a farmer 
has been ruined by this unusual pest. The total finan- 
»’ cial loss to sheep-farmers will amount to several 
million pounds. Add to this the loss of cattle due to 
shortage of fodder and you have an inevitable serious 
effect on supplies of meat during the rest of the year. 
Then as a result of the bitter winter, cereals were sow? 
in some 500,000 acres fewer than expected, and perhaps 
one-fourth of these crops seems to have been seriously 
damaged or lost. Cultivation and sowing can usually 
progress again in February and early March. Nothing 
of the kind has been possible this year. To cultivate 
‘and sow 6,000,000 acres of tillable land in Great 
Britain, between now and the end of April, appears at 
impossibility. This record of delay in sowing is bound 
to tell on the economy of the country. Add to this the 
immense drain on capital for snow-clearance alone. 
It*has been estimated that between January 20 and 
March 20, each large town in England has spent about 
£100,000 on merely keeping the ~ local roads open. 
Much more has been spent on _ cross-country com- 
munications. {tet | 
Politically, the results have been most far-reaching, 
Never in recent years have there been such uproarious 
scenes as the House of Commons has lately witnessed. 
The acute shortage of coal and power, certainly 
severely aggravated by the unexpected great freez2-up, 
gave the Conservative Party their lives’ chance to 
make a case against the Labour Government. And 
they did not mince words either. Shinwell appears to 
have become a household abuse and Strachey an 1m- 
otent muddler. It is surprising how the Labour 
ckesnent has survived the onslaught of the 
opposition, in spite of Churchill making the best out 
of this windfall weather, and moving a vote of no- 
confidence. History will record January-March, 1947, 
as the worst God-forsaken testing period that the 
Labour Government ever had or shall have to erdure. 
biggest Government defeat in Lords (by 119 votes 

to 30) since it took office has already taken place, In 
thé international aspect Britain has been compelled to 
withdraw more and more of soldiers from all quarters 
abroad, and increase man-power at home. The proposed 
withdrawal from Greece on the last day of March, 
1947, as well the stoppage of further monetary help to 
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Greece, Turkey and’ othe countries hag already ~ 
resulted in an American bid for Continental supre- 
macy. 

Morally, one expects intense colds to freeze up 
morals to a non-moral condition. Not so in Great 
Britain, The number of murders, robberies, burglaries — 
and thefts have increased alarmingly. There have been 
50,000 divorces during the last quarter and another 
50,000 are awaiting the event eagerly. The number of | 
unofficial strikes without consulting the T. U. C. have 
been phenomenal ; private enterprise is raving at 
nationalisation ; manpower has failed production by 
absenteeism. Ali these and more have been enacted. 
The overall picture has been well-depicted by Moon 
in his famous cartoon. OU ed iy 
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A Valentine tank, fitted with tWo aeroplane 
jet engines, clearing the road to a coalfield in 





Leicestershire 
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The general impression of the great freeze-up in 
Great Britain appears to the writer to be oMe of 
general unpreparedness for such a contingency. The 
British were as ill-prepared for the’ freeze-up as they 
were to fight the Nazis in 1940. No large-scale means 
and methods to deal with such immense masses of 
snow and ice existed. Canada, whieh certainly had a 
worse winter than Great Britain, had neither paralysis 
of transport, nor stoppage of production. The Canadian 
giant snow-blowers operated 240 h.p. Diesel 
engires are unknown in Britain; ‘hydraulic street 
ploughs are negligible in numbers; while the rotary 
railway snow-plough to keep trains moving should have 
been able to keep railways clear through the worst of 
the winter—if one was available. Britain still uses 
primitive methods of snow-clearing, which may work 
well during normal winters, but are of little use 
against masses of snow 15 to 20 feet deep. These 
operations are expensive even in Canada; but they 
are not one-tenth as expensive as letting the country 
be paralysed by snow-falls or freeze-ups. In so far 
Britain has learnt yet another of the many lessons she 


has still to learn. . | 


ART-CRAFTS OF THE PUNJAB 


By ‘MUSAVIR’ 


Tuer is probably no cleverer artisan in, India than the 
Punjabi who with the most primitive of tools turns 
out wonderfully artistic and beautiful articles of every 
description. Perhaps even today the Punjab is famous 
as one of the biggest centres of art-crafts in India. It 
is already a highly developed industrial and com- 
mercial centre and its trade and indusiry attracts 
everyone. — ! 





A Miaakari worker 


Though many other articles of use and adornment 
are manufactured in the Punjab, the Turquoise 
Pottery, Minakari, Pile Carpets and Camel Leather 
Industry are the most popular crafts. 


Turquoise Porrery 


The Turquoise Pottery is quite famous now, In 
its early stages this kind of pottery was simply deco- 






A Punjabi artist at work 


_. The Indian potters had a knack of combining 
colours laid under the glaze with a tint imparted’ with 
the glaze itself. Thus a turquoise glaze will be found 
supermposed upon a dark blue decoration, or a green 
arabesque will be overlaid with a pale brown glaze. 

The art of pottery started some thousands of years 
ago. In the Punjab, the pottery has been an institution 
for ages past. Every village has its own potter and in 





Turquoise pottery 
almost every home one finds earthenware made of 
clay. The fine turquoise pottery of the Punjab is not 
only used locally but also exported to several foreign 
countries. || 


MINAKARI 


Although the Minakari is found all over 
world it is manufactured on a large scale in the 
Punjab. We have seen a good many different designs 





A potter at work. Artistic ‘pottery is one of the 
oldest crafts of the Punjab 


rated with incised lines, but when the glaze was and patterns skilfully made by the wonderful hands’ of 


adopted and the ware began to assume a more” 


ornamental character, colours were introduced and 


later improved upor, 


Punjabi craftsmen... This wonderful handicraft is multi- 
plied to the highest peak of the industry career. 
When others came to know this art of Minakari, they 
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soon began ‘to learn it and after doing so, came in close 
dompetition ard reduced it to normal. © ~ | 
‘Minakari: (art of enamelling) is the most’ famous 
end expensive of all the industries of-India. It should 
be descr:bed as an art of colouring on metal surface, 
such as gold and silver-made articles. This art was 
brought: from Kabul and in the ancient times i: was 
used on the armour, swords and shields, for decoration. 


Pue Carpets 

"The Punjab is often spcken of as having an 12- 
asebhous carpet industry, or at all events one which 
dates prior to the introduction of the Pers.an craft. 
The household industry of the Purjab, as charac e:ised 
by names of: tools, designs. and» methods of weaving, 
are clearly of Persian origin. 
~ There are three types of fabrics: tia curr’es, 
rugs of cotton pile, ard the rugs of woollen pile. The 
weave:s are Muslims, who claim to have come from 
Persia. They dye their own materials. The piine-pal 
colours are green, blue and red. 

The mater-als used for 1ugs come from ' gzats, 
sheep ard camels. To a more limited extent. silk and 
cotton are being used. Of more frequent use i; the 
camel hair which grows close to the.skin beneath the 
long hair. This in older animals is coarse and dark, 
but that taken from young ones is finer and lighter. 


CamMet LEATHER INDUSTRY 
From time immemorial the Punjab has also been 
famous for its camel leather industry, especi?lly 
because of the work done on these articles, These 





MAHAMOHOPADHYA BIDHUSEKHARA SASTRI 


_ Panpir Suri SuKHLALJI SANGHAVI is one of the greatest 


Sanskrit scholars in India, of whom everyone should 
feel proud not only in this country but also abroad. 
e was born in 1880 A.D. at Limbli near Wadhwan 
Kathiawad). His education began, as usual, in 4 
school in which he read only Gujarati up to the 7th 
class. Urfortunately, however, owing to a viruient 
type Of small-pox he lost his eyes being completely 
blind at the age of sixteen. But nobody then could 
have the remotest idea that this boy was destined to 
become a great Sanskrit savant. in our country. Indeed, 
though he was “deprived of his Mamsa-Chakshus 
‘fleshy eye’, he was destined to be a Prajna-Chakshus 
‘havirg the eyes of wisdom’ of the highest class, In 
fact, his real education began — after his unfortunate 
blindnegs, when he “had to depend completely on his 
reader. From the very ‘beginning he had a genuine 
love for Sanskrit ‘and: Philosophy. From Kathiawad 
he came to Benares. There Ke studied’ ‘Nyaya under 
the late Mm. Pandit Vamacharana Bhattacharya nae 
I am proud to calla — satirtha (fellow-student) © 
mine under thé late’ Mm. Pandit Minsesetsndte 
Bhattacharya. For his study he had to travel also to 
Mithila where he read under ‘several teachers, the 
most ‘prominent. of whom was Mm. Pandit Balakrishna 
Mishra.’ Here a - short event in his life heppeel» which 
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leather articles as compared with the glass are’ nei‘her 
damaged by rain-water nor breakable. A camel leather 
article weais for lorg if necessary care’ is provided. 





Making wooden ‘combs ° 
These camei leather lamp-shaces | and vases a 
found in many places but ate manufactured on a lrg> 
scale in the Punjab. ‘The’ trad.tional art done 02 these 


articles :s called Nakasha. cm 

The heigh: of the vases is about six*feet and these! 
a1é specially meant for the places’ of Nawabs ‘and’ 
Maharajas. From the time this art has’ a vogue, spcci~! 
mens of these have’ ‘been © put in) eee ons ae 
museums all over the world. 





for its interestingness may be recounted. His. pecuniary 
condition. was not good, and it is w<ll-known how & 
Sansk:it. student lives in the house of his te2cher.. He 
had a. sweater on his body which his- poor’ Sur krit’ 
teacher saw and praised? Pardit Sukhlalji offercd it. to 
him next day without thinking as to. how, he. could. 
pass the severe wintér of Mithila. And ‘what he did? 
He passed the cold nights’ spreading over him a few 
bundles of straw covering’ th with a worn-out ; 
In his student life he did not take more than pees 
2 or 3 a month for his board. Such was his vow. From 
Mithila he came back to Benares, and here for some 
years he studied different branches of Sa- skrit 
philosophy and literature for which he, devoted all his” 
time day and night, and thus acquired a- prehensive 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature as a who ole, Taster 
ing most, difficult works in it. 

. By religion he i8'a Jaina, and naturally he. studied 
Jaina, Sanskrit and Prakgit literatures embrac. rg all 
their diferent branches. On Jainism there is NONe who 7 
can be. considered his rival. - 







' From. Benares he came. back to Gujarat. But 
before coming there he had passed some e in Agra 
being engaged in editing, with Hindi translation ard 


annotation as well.as his own. valuable introdetions, 
some | Beas, sis ot religious, ne een 


st eeln’ 
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books, such as PanchasPratikramana, the first four 
Karma-Granthas, Yogadarsana and Yogavimsika, In 
Gujarat, he was appointed a Professor of Indian 
Philosophy «in the Puratattvamandira of the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha or the ‘National University established by 
Mahatma Gandhi. The specially notable work he was 
engaged in there was the edition of the big work 
sovering not less than 900 pages with various valuable 
and useful indices and appendices of Abhayadeva’s 


commentary on the» Sanmatitarka of Siddhasena Diva-_ 


kara, the first author of Logic in Jainism. Here it 
should be mentioned that Pandit Sukhlalji in this 
great work was assisted by Pandit Bechardas 
- Doshi of Gujarat, a renowned Sanskrit and Prakrit 
scholar and author. This work is in five volumes and 
not less than ten years he devoted in editing this. As 
already stated he is a blind man, and it is surprising 
to note that he undertook the work and finished it 
very creditably with his learned and precious notes 
showing his profound scholarship in every line. It will 
be interesting to note as to how a blind man as he 
wags could edit such a book just as ean reasonably 
be expected from a modern scholar conversant with 
scientific method of editing. He sits in his study 
surrounded by a number of his pupils or co-workers 
each with a manuscript in hand and he asks each of 
them to read out the variants one after another, he 
himself thinking over them deeply in order to choose 
the best reading that can be put in the. body, other 
readings, being relegated to the foot-notes. In editing 
the book he has done the most valuable and at the 
same time difficult work. In this work he had to work 


and labour day and night and so he was obliged to 


take perfect rest for some time. 
As a Naisthika Brahmacharin (a ‘life-long celibate’ 


as he is) his necessities of life are naturally very few 


and fie does not care to earn much, being satisfied as 
an ideal scholar with whatever he earns. From his 
honorarium or remuneration he maintains one or two 
assistants to help him in his work. 4 
From Gujarat he came to Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity in 1938, being appointed there as the Professor of 
Jain Philosophy and retired voluntarily from 
service in 1944. During this time he wrote and edited 
a number of valuable works in. Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Gujarati.. His commentary and translation. work both 
in Gujarati and Hindi of the Tattvarthasutra, which 
is widely studied in Jainism, by Umasvati who is 
considered to have been the first Sanskrit writer in 
Jainism, are most important for those who desi-e to 
understand the. real significance of the text in clear 
and lucid language elucidating all the knotty points 
in the work. The introductions-to his editions of the 
Jnanabindu and Pramanamimamsa are real _ contribu- 
tions to Sanskrit, logical works. His elaborate com- 
mentary in Gujarati on. the Sanmatitarka already re- 
ferred*to can be written only by a man of his calibre. 
His edition of Tattvopaplavasimha. of Jayarasi 
Bhatta in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series deserves to 
be specially mentioned as it is the systematic work 
from the Charvaka pont of view refuting all the 
different Indian philosophical systems. The Hetubindu 
is one of the most valuable works on Buddhist logic 
by Dharmakirti and there is a commentary on it by 
Arcata. There are Tibetan translations of these two 
works. The Sanskrit of this t#ka is being edited by 
Panditji in the G. O. S. and this edition will contain 
also the sub-tika of Durveka Misra on it. The manus- 








. . > 
cript of the sub-tika was secured from some photo-.. 
graphs taken by Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana, 
in Tibet; which are preserved in the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society. ’ | 
Pandit Sukhlalji is respected in learned society 
not only as a profound Sanskrit scholar but also as & 
man of character. He is free from all sorts of dogmat- 
ism or sectarianism. His thoughts are not bound by 
any narrowness as he always is used to view things in 
historical perspective following strictly pure reason 
and rationalism. It is for this that he is respected 
much more among the non-Jainas than by his ortho-. 
dox co-religionists. For his liberal views he is some- 
times called by them as a heretic even in abusive 
words. But as a true scholar he is not moved by it. 
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Pandit Sukhlal Sanghavi * 


For instance, one of his latest monograms entitled 


Nirgrantha-Sampradaya in Hindi may be referred to. 


It deals with the customs and _ practices of Jaina 
monks giving comparative views as found in anci nt 
Buddhist and. Brahmanical works. Among other things 
he has discussed here the practice of meat-eating 
among the Jaina monks. Being himself a Jaina cer- 
tainly it is no mean courage to assert that the Jaina 
monks once used to take meat in exceptional cases. 
It may be mentioned en passant that in this respect 
the only parallel to Panditji is Muni Jinavijayaji, a 


prominent figure in Gujarat and Bombay. in connec- 


tion with the organisation of educational institutions. 
And if my information is correct, ere long we 
are going to have a full-fledged University after the 
hallowed memory of the great Maharana Pratap Sinha 


in Udaipur which is his birth-place. I am glad to 









A LITERARY 


ote in this conection that the original scheme of 
this noble and invaluable work emanated from our 
celebrated countryman Shri Kanaiyalal Munshi of 
Bombay through Jinavijayaji who was a son of 4 
well-to-do Rajput Sardar and left his native 
land of Udaipur at the young age of nine or ten 
and travelled widely in the country | observing the 
vows of a Jaina monk strictly, having been influenced 
by a Jaina monk. If my information that he goes back 
there in order to organise the proposed University 
turns to be true it can be said that he is returning to 
Udaipur as if to make the atonement of his injustice 
to his mother whom he so cruelly left. against her 
wish, 
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I can in no way conclude this brief appreciation 
without mentioning one thing which I consider to be 
the most outstanding trait of his character. He does 
not pay so much heed even to his studies as to the 
thoughts of the all-round ‘well-be:ng of his pupils, He 
is not satisfied with the superficial knowledge of his 
students but always insists on their acquiring 
thoroughness of the subject, himself helping them as 
far as possible in every way, even arranging for 
pecuniary help. Pandit Sukhlalji is not a Sadhu for- 
mally renouncing the world, but truly speaking he is 
a real Sadhu. He has no home to live in. Yet he 
does not feel any inconvenience as he is a wele-me 
guest wherever he goes. 
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A LITERARY PARTNERSHIP 


By KATHARINE MOORE 


Tue friendship between Addison and Steele resulted in 
one of the most successful partnerships in literature. 
Each did their best work in collaboration, for each 
was the complement of the other. Addison, reserved, 
cautious and fastidious, was inspired by Steele’s warmth 
and vitality, while Steele’s restless improvidence was 
checked by his veneration for his friend and mentor. 

They met first at school, one arriving, a penniless 


orphan from Dublin, dependent on charity, the other 


from the respectable security of an English Deanery. 
They shared their youth together at Charterhouse 
School and Oxford University, and then their paths 
diverged for a time. Addison went abroad to study 
diplomacy and Steele (as he says of himself) “mounted 
a war horse with a great sword in my hand and 
planted myself behind King William III  agaicst 
Louis XIV.” 

At the opening of the 18th century, party feeling 
in England was violent and bitter. Addison and Sieele 
were life-long Whigs (Parliamentary Progressive), but 
Addison’s career was cautious and successful. When 
the Whigs were in power, he wrote a poem on the 
battle of: Blenheim and was made Secretary of State. 
Steele, on the other hand, often jeopardized his 
interest by rashness. “I am in a thousand troubles for 
poor Dick,” writes Addison, “and wish that his zeal 
for the public may not be ruinous to himself.” 


Tue Tatler 


Their first bid for literary fame was on the stage. 
It was unsuccessful. Addison wrote a poor musical 


comedy and Steele three plays. “damned for their 


piety.” Later, however, Addison made a popular hit 
with a tragedy, Cato. It is now forgotten. But 
meanwhile Steele had found his true medium, and in 
1709, there appeared the first number of The Tatler 
by “Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” 

The Tatler appeared three times a week at the 
cost of one penny, and was an immense success. We, 
who are snowed under by popular periodicals, find it 
hard to imagine the sensation caused by a paper deal- 
ing, for the first time, with entertainment as well as 
news. But The Tatler aimed at reforming as Well as 
pleasing, and was especially concerned with the 


fashionable vices of gambling and duelling. John Gay 
af Raranwa Omavr fama warmtac that “Rialeanct aft 


ventured to tell the Town that they wére a parce] of 
fops, fools and coqusttes, but in such a manner as 
even pleased them and made them more than half 
inclined to believe that he spoke the truth.” 





The portra t of Joseph Addison 
By Kneller 

The design of The Tatler was wholly Steele’s, He 
borrowed only the pseudonym “Bickerstaff,” which 
Swift had *already made popular. But soon after it 
started Addison offered his help, “which,” says Steele, 
“it would have been barbarous to have denied to one 
with whom he has lived in an intimacy from childhood, 
considering the great ease with which he is able to 
dispatch the most entertaining pieces of this nature, 
and through him it was raised to a greater thing than 
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This is generous but just. The inspiration in the 
partnership came from Steele, the polish from Addison. 
The emotion also was supplied by Steele. He could not 
finish Paper 114, which deals with the death of sweet 
Jenny, and overcome with ‘grief he handed it to 
Addison who supplied a_cold conclusion. 


JoIntT Work 


Even their method of composition was sharply 
contrasted. Steele wrote anyhow and anywhe e, always 
in a hurry—at the coffee house, in his bed. Addison 
polished and perfected in seclusion and at leisure, As 
a result Addison’s prose is nearly always superior to 
Steele’s. Yet it is Steele who sometimes hits off an 
unforgottable phrase—‘to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion.” 





The portrait of Richard Steele 
By Kneller 
Steele got into trouble politically, 
The Tatler came to an abrupt end. Its mourning was 


In 1711, and 
hardly done, however, before the non-politi al 
Speclaior took its place. This was more close a -colla- 
boration. Early in their- friendship Steele had. wished 
to publish a joint work to be called ‘The Monument” 
in memory of their friendship. The Spectator is that 
Morument. 

For two years the friends produced a daily paper, 
amusing, lively and wise. It is cone-rned with the 
observations of the Spectator upon life in general, 
and a group of individuals in particular. Of these by 
far the most important is the fictitious country squire, 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Sir Roger is one of the great 
characters in English literature. Again Steele ccn- 
ceived him, but Addison adopted him. The best Sir 
Roger Papers are from the latter’s pen, and he grew 
so’ fond of him that in the end he chose to kil] him 
rather than let him be misappropriated by another, 


It is not clear why the Spectator ceased. Probably, 
it was because Steele wished to return to politics, 
which he immediately did in the Guardian, but this 
soon got the*author into difficulties. But in 1711, 
Queen Anne died, the Whigs came again into power 
and Addison and Steele were at the zenith of their 
fame. The two were often to be seen at Whites’ or 
the Kit Kat Club where Addison 
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. gave his little Senate laws 
And sat attentive to his own applause.” 


But perhaps Pope who wrote this was right, and 
fame went to Addison’s head ; perhaps he grew tired 
of Steele’s incessant monetary difficulties ;*perhaps his 
marriage in 1716 to the Dowager Countess of Warwick, 
a cold and unhappy affair, created a barrier. Whatever 
the reason, the friends began to see less of each other, 
and in 1719, Steele’s  ill-starred political activities 
resulted in an absolute breach. They attacked one 
another in the Press, and before the quarrel could be 
made up Addison died, characteristically sendiag for 
his stepson from his death-bed “to see how a Christian 
can die.” 


SteeLte’s Home Lire 


Steele’s subsequént references to his friend are full 
of the old love. “There never was a more st:ict f.iend- 
ship,” he writes, “nor had we any difference but what 
proceeded from our different way of pursuing the 
same end.” 

Two years before Steele had 
“dear, little, peevish, beautiful, 
marriage had been a~ temp 
quarielsome anu exacting, he thriftless and hot-tem- 
pered. Yet he loved his Prue ‘dearly, and she was 
seldom out of his thoughts. He wrote to her constantly 
from camp and coffee house : “Where there is a dirty 
crowd of busy faces all around me talking politics 
and maraging stocks, while all my ambition and all 
my wealth is love.” With all its drawbzcks § eele's 
home life with his Prue and his “romps” of children 
were preferab'e to Addison’s. 


After Addison's death, Steele still had 10 years 
more of life, but he had buried his heart with his wife 
and friend and wrote little more of real merit. 

The lasting contribution of Steele and Addison +o 
literature is to be found in the inimitable scenes -of 
English life and character set out in clear, vigorous 
Fnglish prose in the pages of The Tatler and he 
Spectator, but it must not’ be forgoitea that these 
writers also accomplished a revolution in morals. 


lost his wife—bhis 
Wise gcverness,” His’ 
estuous one. She was 


After the strife and uncertainty of the seventeerth 
century, Eng’and was entering upon a new era Oi 
prosperity and growth. Englishmen had to learn 
behaviour worthy of the age. Good marners b-came 
of the utmost importance, and their essenc> was s7lf- 
control. The two friends set themselves to teach their 
fellow countiymen, not by the whips of satire but by 
coaxing them into good behaviour. 


What Dr. Johnson said of Addison is equa'ly 
applicable to Steele: “He has taught innocence: not 
to be ashamed, separated mirth from inde ercy and 
wit from licentiousness, and taught a succession of 
writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of 
goodness,” 
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 CHAKYAR-KOOTHU 


- 


e > By RICHARD CHINNATHAMBI 


* Amonc the less-known pastimes of rural Malabar is 


the Chakyar-koothu. In orthodox temples, such as the 
Hemambika-kavu in Agathethara near Palghat town, 
Chakyar-koothu is sometimes arranged for peiformance 
during important festivals. Within the temple pre- 
cincts, in the Koothambalam, a permanent pavilion 
where theatrical performances are conducted or in 4 
temporary canopy erected of bamboo thatch (see 
illustration) the Chakyar instals. himself dressed in an 
over-pleated mundu or waist-cloth doubled over his 
knees, He wears cheap and showy bracelets and: wrist- 
lets and a headgear. With caste-marks all over his bare 





torso he presents a quaint figure. The face is © not 
elaboxately painted as in’ the charzeters of the 
‘Katha-kali” the dance drama of Kerala. There‘is ro 
bieast-plate or shoulder plaque. Tiny bells are* worn 
around the ankles which jirgle intriguingly with his 
movements. Starding‘in this garb within the pavilion 
the Chakyar recites Sansk-it’ slokas° from the 
Prabharndas and then explains them to the con-re- 
gation in collequial Malayalem with commexts of his 
own. The Koothu is. in fact. a ‘Katha-prasangam.’ The 
Chakvar is accompanied by a Nambizr on the 
‘Mizhavu,” a kind of drum made by stretching 2 
membrane over the movth of a huge metal pot with a 
narrow reck. The drum is smacked with the bare hand 
by the Nombiar and he is accompanied by a Nangiar 


‘(young girl) with a pair of cymbals. 


’ f . 
_ The popularity of the Koothu consists mai-lv 1 
the humorous commentaries intersprsed by the 
Chakyar in the course of his exposition of the slokas. 


s 


A performance of Chakyar Koothu 


only the ‘Thullal’ but also of ‘Krishnan-attam’ 


He is an adept at the job, tne embellishments of 
which were handed down to him through, generations. 
He exhibits considerable skill in his witty sallies on 
the assembled group individually and collectively. As 
the Koothu was performed only within temples the 
Chakyar erjoyed all the privileges of the ‘padre’ in 
the pulpit of the Christian churches. No one could 
talk back, laugh immoderately at the jokes nor even 
take offerce in-any way. If one did, the performance 
would be immediately stopped and there would be 
such a hullabaloo about sacrilege. The author of this 
article was not intrepid enough to confront a probable 
broadsde. of vituperation by 
attracting the Chakyar’s notice 
in an attempt to take a close- 
up snap. The Chakyars are *& 
caste by themselves, a caste of 
players and singers. Reference 
is made in canto 28 of 
“Silappadikaram” to a dram2tic 
performarce ~by a  Chakyar 
troupe in the durbar of Sexgut- 
tavan. The Chekyar put on 
boards in the Koothambalm, 
scenes from the Sanskrit plays 
of Bhasa and other drama’ists. 
These were known as kootiyat- 
tam,’ now-a-days ‘seldom. per- 
formed. Both men and women 
took part <n the ‘kootiyattam’ 
whereas males alone wee per- 
mitted in the Chakyar-koo’hu. 
A Chakyar once told me that 
his arcestors weve Brahmins 
- who had fallen from a. state 


of grace. When:  Shoothan 
wis killed “by  Balabathran 
there was none to carry 
‘on the’ recitals ‘of the Koothu in temnrles end 


so Chakyars’had to be called in by the temple au‘ho- 
vities. Brahmins do not interdine with Chakyar: nor 
inte-marry. But Chakyars do so with Kshatriyas. 
Thee are about a dozen Chakyars living now on the 
borders of Cochin State. 

As in the ‘kootryattam’ chapters 14 to 26 of the 
Bharata-natyam are adhered to in the practice of the 
Koothu. Shoothan’s followers. merely recited slo*kas in 
Koothambalams and _ set the fashion for Katha- 
prasangams. The Chakyars are dwindling down in their 
rumbers and their Koothu is a dying art. It is @ 
classical form and preserves in itself the origins of not 
and 
‘Raman-attam’ (Katha-kali).  Chakyar-koothu is as 
seldom performed as the ‘Krishnan-attam’ in Malabar. 
They are both features of exclusively orthodox 
temples ard no greater inducement is found among 
devotees to visit these shrines *than these class‘cal 
expressions of indigenous art revived during festivals. 
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U.S. FARMERS BECOME AIR-MINDED 


Farmers, ranchers and other rural dwellers in the 
United States are, beginning to use light, personal air- 
planes more and more for both business and pleasure. 
Such universal appeal has prompted aviation experts 
to predict that some 500,000 airplanes will be’sold in 





A rapid means of transporting feed to pastured animals is by air. 
Farmers are sending out corn by airplane 


rural communities alone through- 
out the United States within the 
next five years. 

Asa time-saver, the light air- 
craft ‘has won for itself an 
invaluable place in the lives ot 
many communities and farms 
within a comparatively — short 
time. They have become identi- 
fied with the work-a-day world 
on ranches and eyen daily mar- 
keting is sometimes done by 
plane in the vast spaces of the 
American West, where distances 
between communities are consi- 
derable. 

Already enthusiasm among the 
flying farmers has led to the 
creation of two organizatons, In 
Oklahoma, growers have formed 
the Oklahoma Flying Farmers 
Association, and 400. Jand-tillers 
in Ohio have followed suit, 
declaring their organization affi- 
hated with the National Flying 
Farmers. 

Because of the varied applications to which light 
planes lend themselves on farms and ranches, their 
use is iNcreasing in rural areas. Many of the large 
fruit and produce growers in the West depend almost 
exclusively on aircraft for inspecting their crops, or 
dusting them with imsecticides to destroy pests. At 
the same time, they can survey conditions of irrigation 
ditches, windmills and other vital farm and orchard 
installations, 


Facility of+getting farm produce to the market 
has been increased a hundred-fold by the air routes. 
Farmers flying fresh eggs, vegetables and perishable 
fruits to distributing centers make a matter of hours 
the round trip which ordinarily would take a day by 
surface travel. Such miracles of 
time-saving also is applied to 
replacing machine parts, especial- 
ly when big threshing combines 
break down during the harvest 
season. These emergency flights 
to distant suppply centers are 
often matched by flights of 
mercy, when people taken 
seriously ill are flown to urban 
hospitals. | 

Recent experiments in the 
United States with small air- 
planes have proved them valu- 
able assets in large-scale planting, 
In these tests seeds were scattered 
from low-flying planes. Large 
areas can be sown, in this man- 
ner, with a minimum of effort 
and cost. These crops can in- 
clude all kinds of range grass, as 
well as wheat, oats, rice and 
alfalfa. Rice seeds are soaked 
almost to the point of germina- 
tion before being dropped from 
the plane over the flooded fields. 





A flying rancher lands from his airplane to chéck the condition of 
his, fence lines . 


The seeds sink quickly and achieve proper distribution. 
More than 80 per cent of California’s 130,000 of rice are 
being planted from the air. Planes are used after crops 
come to the surface to Scare away ducks and geese 
that might feed on the young plants. 

Similar success has been reported in the seeding 
of grass on thousands of acres of grazing lands in the 
United States. Once, when land was grazed to depletion 
or burned out. it was considered almost a total Insa. 
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especially in rugged country where the use of ground 
machinery was impractical. Today, however, larze 
areas can be seeded by air within a matter of hours 
and timed to be finished before a scheduled rain. 

Piotecting crops from pests is an important farm 
operation. The loss of a few days when insects appear 
may mean disaster. A plane, covering from 300 to 50) 
acres a day, spraying a modern insecticide, can destroy 
the menace almost overnight. Pilots who perform such 
field tasks are highly skilled flyers, constantly flyi-g 
at low levels of 100 feet or less. 
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hunted down by aircraft. In the past the elimination 
of this deadly attacker of livestock meant spending 
days of patient, rigorous tracking with little success. 
Now, however, shooting coyotes from planes has 


become a favorite and profitable sport for ranchers. 
When a coyote is sighted, the aircraft swoops down. 
The animal immediately tries to run in the shadow 
of the plane and becomes easy prey to the buckshot 
of the rancher sitting behind or beside ihe pilot, A 
state bounty is paid for each coyote killed, and the 
skin can be sold at a fair profit: 





A vitally needed gear wheel is brought from 
the city to a farm as a replacement part 


One of the earliest uses of the airplane for pest 
control was in the cotton lands of the American South, 
where for generaticns the ball weevil has created 
economic. difficulties. Its effectiveness in this instance 
has led to aerial spraying of citrus groves, fruit 
orchards ard truck-farm areas. Aircraft spraying of 
poisonous dust has proved more effective than any 
other method of applying it, since the propeller gives 
a Swirling motion to the powder so that it rcaches 
down to the under side of the plant leaves, where most 
of the insects feed. 

Ranchers have found aircraft as invaluable as 
farmers in conducting the activities of their exte-sive 
acreages. Cattle-raisers fird they can ride their fence 
lines in an hour, when before it took a day. Checks 
on water supply can be easily made and s‘ray cattle 
as well as large herds on the range can be rounded 
up. One sheep-hbecder in the state of Washington 
Supervises his herds from the air, flving as much as 
150 miles from his home ranch with a cargo cf 200 
‘pounds of supplies. He resorts to the grass-covered 
mountain ridges for landing space. 

One of the plagues of western farmers and ravch- 
ers in the United States, the coyote, is being deftly 


Light aicraft is employed for recreation as 
well as for busness. This fisherman uses ‘his 
plane to haunt.a favourite stream for catching 
fish 

the westerner—rounding ‘up 


Another pursuit of 


wild horses—once a hazardous and sometimes futile 


operation, has likewise become a_ well-organized, 
profitable enterprise through the use of aircraft. Where 
formerly only two or three groups of horses could be 
rounded up by ranch hands on horseback, aerial tacties 
make it possible to herd six or more packs from wide- 
spread areas across the plains. Through this innovation, 
horse ranchers have boosted their monthly reund-up 
from 200 to 650 horses and colts. One horse-breeder 
has rounded up 3,500 heads by plane in “the past five 
years. 

This same advantage of wide observation on the 
plains is being put to work in forest areas to protect 
ore of the most important American crops, timber, 
from the hazards of fire. In the past, it took s veral 
days for a fire-Aghting crew to work its way through 
dense forest lands after fire was discovered. By then 
the blaze might be wholly out of control. Today it is 
not uncommon for fire-fighters to be parachuted into 
the area immediately. Some experts predict the time 
is nearing when fie-extinguishing chemicals will be 
sprayed from an airplane—USIS. 
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JAMES AUDUBON—NATURALIST AND ARTIST 
| (Aprit 26, 1785—JaNuary 27, 1851) 


By MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


Stupy of the wild birds of America is indissolubly 
linked. to. the name of » James Audubon, artist and 
naturalist. More than a hundred years ago, he under- 
took as his life work painting in water color the 
hundreds of “bird. species to be found in North 
America. To accomplish this’ tremendous task. Audu- 
bon travelled ceaselessly about the almost roadless 
country, on foot for the most part. The result of his 





Wild Turkey by James Audubon 


abors was The Birds of America, four great folio 
volumes containing 435 copper-plate engravings made 
from Audubon’s water colors, Through these volumes, 
the world learned .of the richness of America’s fauna 
and the variety of its landscape. It is a measure of 
Audubon’s contribution that organizations in the United 
States devoted to the study and preservation of wild 
life are known as “Audubon societies.” 

Audubon’s pictures tell a . story of Asietican 
environment and incentive, for although Audubon. was 
a Frenchman by birth—he was born in Santo Domingo 


(now Haiti) and spent his teens in France—he settled 
in America when he was 21, married here and always 
spoke of the United States as his adopted country. 
Few have seen more of it, of its diversified races, 
climates and its marvellous stores of animal and plant 
life. Few were more potent in bringing the nation to 
a consciousness.of its unique individuality ands» power. 

That Audubon was by nature an artist and an 
ornithologist is apparent from all the records. In. early 
childhood he took to the drawing of birds as 
spontaneously as most children take to play. As a boy 
in the French seaport. of Nantes, he prowled the out- 
lying fields and woods in search of birds to observe. 
He had a bird-cote in the backyard ; he had a collec- 
tion of stuffed birds in the house and from the start 
his interest in the feathered creatures was two-fold ; 
he wanted to study them and he wanted to picture 
them. His artistic leaning was so strong that his father 
sent him to a local teacher and even sent him up to 
Paris for a few months of lessons in the Louvre class- 
room of the most celebrated artist of the day, Jean 
Jacques David. 

In 1803, at the age of 18, he arrived in the United 
States to inspect a farm his father owned near Phila- 
delphia ; after a short trip to France, he settled in 
America for good. An ambitious youth, he began by 
opening a general store at Louisville. Ky.,*then a 
“frontier” town. But his financial ventures always 
ended alike, in failure, and he gave them up definitely 
in 1806, when he trekked across the Alleghenies and 
came upon the astonishing plenitude of birds at that 
time to be found in the Ohio River Valley. 

He began to picture birds according to life. This 
was trail-blazing, since hitherto: naturalists had only 
copied down the stuffed specimens silhouetted on an 
artificial perch. Audubon began to put his* birds in 
action, giving them an appearance of animation bey 
describing them im vivid attitudes, “seizing their prey, 
feeding their young or fighting their enemies.” Such 
method opened new fields to ornithologists. Drama is 
a universal language ; it speaks to all humanity and 
Audubon knew it. Audubon struggled to support his 
wife and children. For years he moved from one place 
to another—up and down Kentucky, Ohio and the 
south-central States—in search of a livelihtood. But his 
passion for birds distracted his thoughts from practical 
affairs. At the least opportunity he was off to the 
woods. He would roam the countryside for days and 
weeks and come back with nothing more saleable than 


a handful of sketches he had made of birds no one 
ever had recorded before. 
Released at last from acute financial pressure 


through the devotion of his wife, who took a job as a 
school teacher, Audubon’s dreams soared. He expanded 
the scope of his undertaking by enlarging the field of 
his observations to include’ Louisiana and the teeming 
bayous of the southern coast. Then he set out cross- 
country for New York, walking mur> of the way and 
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returning to New Orleans by circling northward to 
Niagara Falls and the Great Lakes and descen ing 
through the country west of the Mississippi. The 1esult 
of this journey was a rich increase in the number of 
water color pictures of unknown birds he added to his 
possession. ° ; 
Ever sinée arriving in America he had drawn and 
painted his birds life-size, calculating their dimens‘ons 
and proportions with mathematical nicety. He brought 
in a background of shrubbery and trees and, at times, 
a full landscape habitat. These accessories add a great 
deal to the charm of his pictures and actualiy consti- 
tute a considerable iconography of American flora. 
In 1826, he set out for England to see if he could 
get them engraved full size by advance subscriptions 
from interested parties. This venture proved an ex- 
hausting task but eventually, after eleven years of 
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effort, during which the engravings were issued piece- 
meal while he returned again and again to America— 
to Iowa, to Labrador, to Texas, to Florida and practi- 
cally the entire seaboard from Maine to the Rio 
Grande, in search of new birds, to picture—the tre- 
mendous endeavour was» completed at last 

As to the scientific worth of Audubon’s pictures, 
it was evident a century ago that they had “set a new 
standard for the illustration of works on ‘natural 
history.” The finest of his portraits—such as the great 
blue heron, the flamingo, the purple grackle and the 
blackback gull—are unsurpassed in their combination 
of art and accuracy. Generally speaking, they represen! 
breadth of vision, unflagging tenacity, triumph ove” 
adversity, a golden simplicity and beautiful workman- 
like efficiency—From the American Collector, Febru- 
ary, 1946. 





BELWA WHERE TWO COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS HAVE BEEN 
EXCAVATED © 


By MONORANJAN GUPTA, Bsc. 


. 


Ir was about ten years ago that Basir Sarkar of Bhat- 
sala presented to me the beautiful smull black stone 
image of a goddess, unearthed in his own village. Las! 
November he wrote to me : 


“In Belwa, the village adjacent to mine, ont 
Khade Sontal, when widening his hearth (chwili) 
in his own yard has found two copper plites. They 
have beautifui engravings at the top and both sides 
of them have unknown writings inscribed on them 
If you require them, please inform.” 

I advised him to bring them immediately to my 
place, but the communal disturbance in Calcutta dlis- 
couraged him and he took them to Dinajpur to My 
cousin. Sj. Jagadish Chandta Gupta on December 9. 
1946. Sj. Gupta in his turn brought them to Calcutta 
on the Ist of January, 1947. 

Belwa is about 16 miles east of Hill Station, B. A 
Railway, and is within the Ghoraghat Police Station 
in the district of Dinajpur. The two copper-pla‘c 
inscriptions, when they reached Calcutta, were covered 
with very hard crusts of earthly matter and presented 
great difficulties in the matter of cleaning. Finding 
that the metal of the plates was too hard to be jnjured 
by ordinary sharp instruments made of steel, brushes 
of fine brass wire were used with considerable success. 

Both the cvpper-plates are of the same size, 
13 inches in width, 14-6 inches in length and the royal 
insignia, rivetted on the top in the shape of a spear 
blade, measures 7-2 inchés in Jength and 5-2 inches 
in width. The insignias appear to have been cast in 
dies and the metal is bronze. The plates are meade 
of copper. One plate is heavier than the other, the 
heavier plate weighing 134 Ibs. and this bears the 
name of Mahipala the First, which, occurs in many 
folk-songs of Bengal. The other plate has the name of 
Vigrahapala the Third inscribed on it. The royal 
insignia has a conch-shell at the top and various 
decorations below in loops which encloze a Buddhist 
cart wheel of life, two holy deer and the name of tie 
King who has offered the gift inscribed on it. A rough 
drawing of that insignia is given here. 


Why the copper-plates were fourd at Belwa is & 


salient question and Sj. Jagadish Chanda Gupta paid — 


the village a visit in order to solve the question, He 
took Basir Mandal with him and the following is his 
report, dated the 2nd February, 1947 : 


“The settlement map of Belwa is sent to you 
. I crossed plots . ... and reached the lake 





The royal insignia on the top of the copper- — 
plate bearing the name of Mahipala 3 


‘called Chhay-ghati. Its area is about half of a mile 

. . I found old bricks here and there . . . near 
it is ‘a high pedestal, “which was fhe abode: of a 
Muslim holy man, still cherished. The bricks are. 
about 10 ins. x 10 ins, and about 1 in, thick. | 


COMPENSATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S SERVICES 


proceeded over plots . . . and reached the home. 
of Khade Sontal . . . It appears that his digging 
instrument struck the Tamra-sasanas which were 
placed one upon another after he has gone only 
20 to 25 inches below the ground level. Round. his 
house, surrounding an area of about one bigh.x of 
land, I- found remains of an old wall about 3 fb. 
wide. It is also. of similar type of bricks. I then 
proceeded south-west over plots . . . I had to cross 
a canal which looked Jike a trench about 43 {t. 
wide. Thence I got into a plot... which isa big 
mound of bricks, I crossed over... . to cress 
another trench of above nature. to the house of 
Dhole Chowdhury. This is also a mound of old 
bricks. Here I found a damaged temple by the side 
of another big lake.” 


Belwa, as it appears how the settlement map, 1s 
a very big village, about 4 miles in area and §j. 
Gupta has inspected only a small portion of the 
village. Belwa may possess more relies of interest. The 
diagram showing the plot inspected has been drawn 
by my young artist friend Kamal. Kumar Bose. The 
~ diagram shows that it is a village with several very 
big lakes and we are informed by Basir that many 
parts of it are jungles. Basir Mandal has also informed 
us that “Raghunathpur, an adjacent village ‘in the 
north, has a rampart-like ring surrounding about 200 
*bighas of land. The rampart has brick-works at places 
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which often attract treasure-hunters.” And Belwa 
possesses even now telics of such lakes and temples. 
. What do the copper-plate inscriptions, say and 
what relation they have with Belwa? The Mahipala 
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Inscription relates re the grant of land, temple and 
lakes to a Brahmin, Jibabar Debsarma.” The Vigraha- 
pala IIL Inscription is connected with the grant of 
land to Jayananda Debsarma, an inhabitant of Belwa.* 

We are trying to know more of Belwa and shall 
be glad to help anyone interested in these matters who 
wants to go there for investigation. 


* ABal 
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COMPENSATION FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S SERVICES 
It, 


By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, 


“I our. previous article on the subject,* we discussed 
the question in a general way on the basis of some 
speculations in the press about the trend of negotia- 
tions then going on between the Interim Governmeni 
and His Mayjesty’s Government which now turn out 
to be substantially correct. The actual terms of the 
plan of compensation of those members of the Secretary 
of State’s services, whose services would terminate on 
_ the transfer of power, were simultaneously annuunced 
in New Delhi. by the Viceroy and in Jondon by the 
Secretary of Stute in the House of Lords and Mr. 
Attlee in the House of Commons on the’ 30th of Arpril 
last and released for publication in the form of & 
White Paper. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that the 
plan applies to all members of the Civilian Services in 
-India, appointed by the Secretary of State, inciuding 
" the Agricultural, Educational, Forestry and Veterinary 
but not to appointments made by authorities other 
than the Secretary of State and also to certain Defence 
Services’ This was made clear by Mr. Attlee in the 
House of Commons in reply to a question by Mr. R. 
A. Butler. Another’ very important point was also 
elarified on the same occasion. Mr. Butler wanted to 
know whether there was any guarantee that the 
liability accepted: by the Interim Government for 
certain pensions and proportionate pensions would be 


* Vide. The Modern Review, June, 1947, 


M.A. (Cal.), php. (Lond.) 


binding on the “Government or Governments to 
which power was transferred in the event of the -latter 
not being the same as the present Interim Government 
or succeeding Governments. Mr. Attlee replied that it 
would be provided for ulong with» making genera! 
arrangements for transfer of power, presumably by the 
treaty to be concluded between the British Govern- 
ment and India, divided or undivided. He added : 


“The point of making a statement now is -that 
we nave an assurance made on behalf of the present 
‘Government of India so far as they can speak for 
forces in India and it is essentia] that His Majesty’s 
.Government should make. quite plain” the obliga- 
tions we have accepted.” 

Now to come to the actual terms of the decision 
agreed .upon by the two Governments of Britain and 
India about granting compensation to officers of the 
Secretary of State’s services, Indian and British, under 
certain conditions, for the loss of their career and 
prospects consequent on the impending transfer of 
power to Indian hands. In justifying the decision for 
compensation in course of his statement in the House 
of Lords, Lord Listowell, the Seeretary of State, 
pointed out that the principle of compensation was 
implicit in- the constitutional arrangements affecting 
the services made under the Acts of 1919 and 1935. 
Under the provisions of the Act of 1935, Parliament 


. undertook. that officers whose careers “and prospects 


were prejudiced by constitutional changes should 
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receive such compensation as the Secretary of State 
deemed just and equitable. He further stated that 
when in 1945, recruitment for the I.CS. and the LPS. 
wag resumed with provision for compensation, if for 
constitutional reasons service was terminated ‘pre- 
maturely, the then Secretary of State undertook at the 
request of the Government of India that officers 
already in service would, if their services were simi- 
larly terminated, be granted terms not less favourable 
than those applicable to the new recruits. His conten- 
tion was that both the Governments of Britain and 
India were already committed to the principle of 
compensation. Further, the Government of India had 
indicated tothe British Government their eagerness 
to avoid the logs of experienced officers and to™ that 
intent they were prepared to give to such members of 
the Secretary of State’s services as would continue to 
serve under the Government of India, the existing 
terms as to scales of pay, leave, etc., and to advise 
the Provincial Governments also to give similar 
assurance to such officers. Acceptance of the principle 
of compensation was calculated to offer an additional 
inducement, besides the continuance of their present 
scales of pay, pension, etc., to the existing members 
of the services to decide to continue in the new 
regime. 

The main features of the. plan of compensation 
are stated below with our comments thereon : 


1. The Government of India have undertaken 
to pay compensation for the loss of career only to 
those Indian oficers who 

(2) are not asked to continue to serve under 
the Government in India after the trans- 
fer of power; or 
can satisfy the Governor-General that their 
actions in course of duty during service 
prior to the transfer of power have 
damaged thei prospects or that appoidi- 
ments offered to them are such as cannot 
be regarded as satisfactory in the altered 
circumstances ; or — 
can show to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General that they have a legi- 

" timate cause for anxiety about their future 
in the province where they are now serv- 
ing and that no suitable transfer can be 
arranged, .-. 

The term “Indian officers’ in the above clause 
raises some doubts about the position of the European 
members of these services who express their willing- 
ness to continue on the existing terms and conditions 
of service. The Government of India in offering such 
terms to members of services who wish to continue 
are not represented in the previous part of the State- 
ment as making any reservation in favour of Indians 
alone. But in the above clause they seem to undertake 


(iz) 


(212) . 


_the obligation of compensation only for Indian officers 


under certain conditions. The point needs further 
clarification. Next, the second and third conditions 
under which compensation is envisaged are in our view 
not quite justifiable. So far as condition (21). is con- 
cerned. we do not think that officers, who have such 
fears as stated, deserve any compensation. For instance, 
those who are found guilty for atrocities in connection 
with the August (1942) Movement. hardly deserve any 
consideration at the hands of any civilised government 
not.to speak of the National-Government of the Indian 
Union. But, if’ they have simply.done acts, however 
unpopular, in the lawful . discharge of :their official 
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duties as servants of a foreign, irresponsible. bureau- 
cracy, I do not think that they have anything to fear 
about their future prospects from popular governments, 
who are not expected to be so petulant ag not to be 
able to make due allowance for the pressure of 
circumstances under which they acted. The Governor- 
General being. the presiding officer of the previous 
regime in which the acts were done is not the proper 
authority. to judge impartially whether an officer 
deserves compensation..He is bound to take a partisan 
view and lenient attitude. The matter should in all 
propriety have been left to the decision of some 


judicial authority. Then there would perhaps be no . 


end of claims for compensation if it has to be enter- 
tained simply pecause an officer regards the appoint- 
ment offiered to him as not satisfactory. Very few 
would be satisfied with appointments offered to them. 
The same criticism applies also to condition (7i). The 
Governor-General should not be made the final autho- 
lity to judge whether their anxiety about their future 
in the province of their service is legitimate or not 
or the transfer arranged is really suitable or not. 

2. As regards those members of the services who 
continue to serve under the Government in India 
after the transfer of power they are to be assured their 
present terms as to scales of pay, leave, pensionaly 
rights and safeguards in matters of discipline by 
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means of the treaty dealing with the transfer of 


power. 

3. The Brit-sh Government .make a distinction 
between the European and Indian members of the 
services, so far as the claim to compensation is con- 
cerned, because as the Secretary of State explained 
that after the transfer of power European members 
would lose the protection of the Parliament of their 
own country which they had been so long enjoying. 


Whereas the Indian members who would be serving - 


their own country on existing terms will be assured 


by their own Government every protection of their — 


terms ard -condilions. Further, their prospects are 
likely to be improved. The case for compensation 1s, 
therefore, in their view stronger in the case of 
European members than of the Indian. The British 
Government has accordingly accepted the obligation 
to see that all European officerg and those Indian 
officers in the three special categories should receive 
compensation for loss of their careers and prospects 
consequent on transfer of power. 

Ti would appear from above that in regard to 
Indian officers in the three special. categories both the 
Governments stand committed to compensation under 
the specified conditions. With regard to European 
officers, the British Government has explicitly. under- 
taken the obligation to compensate them for the loss 
of their careers and prospects. But it has been left for 
future decision on the basis of further negotiation 
whether the Indian or the British exchequer is to foot 


the bill. With regard to Indian officers it would seem-7 


that: the Government of India by committing them- 
selves to the obligation has undertaken to find the 
necessary money from the Indian exchequer. With 
regard to .the -British members, however as we have 
already stated in the previous article, in all fairness 
and equity the financial burden, so far as the Jumpsum 
compensation is concerned, should be borne by the 
British exchequer, as their services were’ requisitioned 
and -controlied not. by the Indian -people but—by the 
British Parliament atid .the Secrétary. of -State.. - 
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4.- The British Government urge the British 
members of the services to avail themselves, wherever 
possible, of the opportunities for further Government 
service undér the Crown and those who accept appoint- 
ment to another service under H. M. Government on 
permanent pensionable basis would not be entitled to 
compensation but would receive instead a_ resettle- 
ment grant of £500. The British Government 450 
undertake that the retiring members of the services 
will be secured in their rights to the leave due to them 
at the time of retirement. We shall return to this 
point presently. 

5. In their anxiety to assist the Indian adminis- 
tration over the difficulties entailed by the transfer 
of power and to avert a sudden loss of experienced 
officers and so to encourage those British officers who 
are invited by the Indian Government to continue in 
service, the British Government undertake that their 
obligation would cover the claim to ultimate com- 
pensation of such officers, should they desire after a 
time to exercise their right to retire. The amount of 
the compensation in such cases would be determined 
in accordance with the tables by the date on which 
achive service ceases and service both before and after 
June, 1948, will be taken into account. Compensation 
would be payable in addition to such retiring or pro- 
portionate pension as admissible under the rules, 

There is some justification in offering the rather 


generous, terms as above to such European officers 


whose services are urgently needed by the new 
National Government of India and are, therefore, 
invited by ‘them to continue in Service. Unless they 
are accorded the right to retire at any time after the 
transfer of power with the compensation that their 
retiring compeers would get power they cannot perhaps 
be induced to continue. It is hoped that the number 
of guch officers would not be large. In the new regime 
India should, as far as practicable, man her services 
with her own nationals. But if we require the serv.ces 
of some Britishers at the initial stage we should be pre- 
pared to offer them quite liberal terms. The only point 
that may be made and it applies as much to them as 
to those who retire with the transfer of power—is that 
the rate of compensation should be scaled down some-~ 
what in view of the fact that compensation would be 


paid over and above the handsome pension which they 


would’ earn proportionate to the period of service put 
in and also in consideration of the poverty of Indian 


. tax-payers. 


6: The scale of compensation recommended for 
the LCS. and other members of the Secretary of 
State’s services are in substance as follows: 


I.C.S8-—Hligibility for compensation begins with 

-, five years’ service and: the amount of compensation 
is £2,500. Thereafter there is an increase of £500 
per year until the apex is reached at £8,000 for 


those with, sixteen years’ service. Thereafter it 
declines by £500 per year of service - until] those 
with 32 years’ service get no compensation. The 


same scales ‘are to apply to military and police 
officers of ‘the Indian Political Service with the 
difference that instead of years of service, the age 
of the person is the criterion. Instead of five’ years’ 
service, a man must be 28 years of age to be 
entitled. to the compensation of £2,500 and those 
over 53 years get none. — 

Secretary of State’s Services other than those 
mentioned qgoove-——Those who are 24 years of age 
will be entitled to £375 as compensation and the 
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amount increases thereafter by £375 per year reach- ' 
ing a maximum of £6,000 for those aged 39 and 
then declines by the same amount per year until 
those over 58 years get no compensation. . 
As we have stated before we are on principle 
opposed to the payment of a lumpsum compensation 
besides the proportionate pension which should be 
regarded as adequate compensation. In these days ol 


dearth of men all round it is not likely that any of 


the officers who now retire would go without employ- 
ment, particularly with their qualifications and ad- 
ministrative experience. If they find some other 
employment, the sum-total of their pension, their new 
salary taken along with the amount of compensation 
would in all probability exceed: their emoluments had 
they continued in Indian service and in that case 
there is hardly any justification for the compensation. 
Moreover, it would be unfair as no compensation 18 
to be paid to those: who straightway find some other 
appointment under H. M. Government on a permanent 
pensionable basis except a reseitlement grant. In order 
to equalise the conditions between the latter and 
those who are able to secure employment elsewhere 
within a few years it should be provided that in the 
event of their finding employment they should refund 
the balance of the amount of .compensation after 
deduction of a resettlement grant which should be 
rateably increased in proportion to the number of 
vears they remain unemployed. 
Assuming, however, that the payment of a lump- 
sum compensation is justified the sliding scale basis 
accepted for its award is fair and equitable. The idea 
behind the sliding scale arrangement also seems 
reasonable. The idea is that the difficulty of an officer 


to’ resettle in some other occupation or service and 
his financial obligations increase with every year ol 
service until they reach the peuk at about the 


sixteenth year of his service, after which the case for 
compensation becomes less ard less urgent. Hence, the 
provision for’ maximum compensation for the sixteen- 
venr-old officers and a consistent decline in the rate as 
the officer approaches retirement.’ The only modi; 
fication we should suggest is a little lowering of the 
scale and raising of the age or service limit qualifying 
for the compensation and its termination also a little 
earlier, . 7 
_7 As regards officers appointed to a permanent 
pensionable post, in a Civil Service under His 
Majesty’s Government, the following provisions have 
been made: ett 
(a) They will be entitled to leave salary due in 
respect of service in India in addition to the pay 

of his new appointment ; 
(b) They will receive from the Indian revenues 
with effect from the completion of their leave, in 
addition to their pay in the new appointment, the 
ordinary and proportionate pension which they 
might have earned in respect of their service m 
India ; . 
(c) They will not be entitled to any lumpsum 
compensation .under the scales published : 
(d) They would receive in eu of compensation 
a lumpsum payment of £500 payable on their 
arrival in the United Kingdom ; ; 
.(e) Family pension will be: governed by rules 
13-15 of the premature retirement rules in the case 
of. officers who retire under those rules and other- 
wise under ordinary fules ; 
(f) Provident Fund accounts ‘will be 
under the provision of the ordinary rules. 


settled 
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re-employment -under His 
.the following provisions have 


As regards. their 
Majesty's Government, 
been made : 


(g) Salary : C&eers selected for the Home & 
Foreign services will in most cases, 2.¢. unless 
below appropriate age be appointed in gYade of 
principal (or equivalent) in the Home Civil Service 
or'in equivalent grading in the Foreign Service. The 
point’ in salary scale of the grade at which they 
will enter, will be adjusted to their qualifications 
and they ‘will "be eligible for promotion under the 
rules of the service corcerned, etc. 

_ (h)} Penston : In addition to any pension earned 
by Indian service a second pension (or gratuity) 
will be earned by service in the new appointment. 
In general, an officer does not qualify for pengion 
by less-than ten years’ service, in case of recruil- 
ment before completion of that period he may 
qualify. for gratuity in heu, 
-  (2)Detailed information with regard to the 
conditions governing ‘salary and pensions will be 

' furnished before an officer is called upon to decide 
whether to accept an offer of appointment made to 
him. - 


The terms to be offered to the officers by His 
Majesty’s Government, in case of absorption in some 
service at Home do not concern us directly. but we 
have stated them above just to show that they are 
as generous as might be expected. We have ‘nothing to 
say against the terms as stated above to be granted 
to such officers by the Government of India, such as 
leave salary due to their credit, ‘pension and pro- 
portionate pension, family pension, provident fund, etc. 
But we are doubtful whether besides all these and in 
view of the generous terms of their re-employment 
there is any justification for giving them the Jumpsum 
resettlement grant of £500, Far from: suffering any loss 
these officers rather stand to gain by the transfer of 
their service to their own Home Government, earning 
of'a double pension and so on. In these circumstances, 
It is only fair that the Indian exchequer should be 
given relief from this additional burden. 

8. As. regards pension or proportionate pension 
under existing rules. the Government of India have 
accepted, full Jiability for these earned by service 
under the Secretary of State whether by civilians’ or 
by members of the Defence Services, presumably ‘both 
British and Indian. This, provision is only just.and fair 
and no reasonable exception | can be taken to the 
proposal. 

9. The payment of compensation ores under- 
taken either by the British or the Indian Government 
will be made as a rule to officers who terminate their 
services after the date of transfer of power, but 
exception is made in cases where some officers have 
to retire before that date in pursuance of a plan of 
release spread over’a period in the interest of a smooth 
transfer. The Governor-General is empowered to pass 
orders for compensation after necessary consultation 
with the authorities concerned if he is satisfied that in 
the public interest any civilian officers should be 
released with title to compensation in advance of the 
final date. A similar provision is made for European 
officers or other rank in the fighting services if certified 
by the Commander-in-Chief as having after July 1. 
1947, ‘been compulsorily retired as a result of 
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accelerated reduction of the British elment in anti- 
cipation of the transfer of power. 

Even a cursory examination of the above provi- 
sions shows that they are the product of a compromize 
between two different-approaches to the problem,—the 
British Government looking at it mainly from the 
stanapoint of the interests of the’ members of -the 
services and the Interim Government looking at 1 
principally from that of the interest of the Indian people 
in general and Indian taxpayers in particular. The posi- 
tion of the British Government seems to be that the 
Secretary of Siaté’s services have rendered ¥aluable 
services to India in the old regime and if due to the 
change of regime they feel nervous about their pros- 
pects and do not voluntarily continue under the new 
regime India owes it to them to give due compen- 
sation for the loss of their career and prospects im- 
volved in the premature termination of their services. 
On the Indian side, the claim to compensition has 
not been completely repudiated but the form in which 
it is claimed is not accepted. The Government of India 
think that the pension proportionate to the period of 
‘their service is adequate compensation for such officers 


», 


in view of the fact that they have offered them the i 


option to continue their services on existing terms of 
service. If they decide not, to cont'nue, they them- 
selves are to thank for the premature’ termination of 
their services and the Government of India are under 
no moral obligation to pay them additional compensa- 


tion. Moreover, as we have already stated before, the. 


people of India had nothing to do with their appoint- 
mént or formulating the terms and conditions of their 
service embodied in the covenants. As such they can- 
not be held responsible for shouldering the burdens 
undertaken by a different authority, viz., the Secretary 
of State for India. If it-be contended that the Natioral 
Government of India has an obligation by them 
consideration of the services rendered by the members 
of these services to the people of India it may’ be 
said that: barring honourable exceptions the nature of 
the services rendered is open to qtiestion and on the 
whole they have proved to be a clofe corporation 
without. any living bord with the people and a con- 
venient -instrument of British- imperialism serving the 
needs and interests of the Jatter much more thin the 
people whom they were supposed to serve., Instead of 


helping the freedom movement of the Indian people.’ 


having a vested interest they left no stoMe unturned 
to hold it back as long as they could. If India has at 
Jast earned her freedom it is not because of these 
services but in spite of them, Nor has India any 
particular reasons to be grateful t6 these services for 
their contribution to the uplift of the masses in the 
economic, educational] cr hea'th and sanitation spheres. 
The appalling poverty, illiterrev and mortality rate of 
Indian masses after sbout two hurdred years of British 
rule is a standing indictmer{t of these services who 
have const*tuted the ‘steel-frame’ of the British 
administrative machinery in India, 
things into cons‘deration the conclusion is irresistible 
that “the terms offered to the members of the Secretary 
of State’s services who decide to ¢ontinue as also the 
obligations undertaken by the Government of India 
in respect of those who want to 
whether immediately or after some time are more 
than generous... | 


jn 


Taking all these 
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retire prematurely * 


ASOKA’S EXAMPLE AND BRAHMAN ANIMOSITY: 


a Pror.. B. 


od 


THE shaping influence of the great example of amie 
idealism in the whole of human conduct, action and 


. institution, which was left behind by Asoka for the 


- 


guidance of posterity, has not as yet been fully ascer- 
- tained and properly assessed ;~- the issue has ‘rather 
been .confounded by certain other issues raised ‘on a 
few presumptive evidences bearing no scrutiny. The 
late Professor Haraprasad Sastri, for instance, greatly 
prejudiced the issue by maintaining that Asoka, as “he 
expressed himself in his M. R. E., made it a mission 
of his life to prove. the Brahmans’ to: be false gods 
(misa) who had passed ‘erstwhile as true gods (amisu 
deva). Fortunatcly, the Maski copy of the Edict came 
to hght- with the vailant misibhuta, meaning ‘com- 
mingled’ or.‘intermingled and on the strength of this 
Sylvain Levi was able to destroy once for all: the 
textual ground of Sastris opinion” The same variant, 


~~ Which happily occurs also in the Gavimath and Palki- 


i. 


- sometimes in an 
‘stated a fact without méaminge spite for anybody. 


a 


\ 


<recurring epithet of Asoka, to mean: ‘a fool’, 


gundu veisions, goes only to indicate that the popular 
religious consciousness of Irdia underwent a process 
of change like that’ of Caina. recognizing that men 
and the gods who lived at first apart became inter- 
mingled afterwards. Sastri’s view is held no longer 
tenable on the above ground, but its ghost remains to 
trouble us in the form of his apparently cogent argu- 
ment based on the Brahmanist reaction started by the 
Sungas against Buddhism, and, for the matter of that, 
against the Mauryas, ane: four arguments are gener ally 
put forwaid in support of Sastri’s thesis, none of which, 
when critically examined, is found to be of any 
intrinsie worth. ; 

We are told, first of all, that Katyayana, the 
Vartikakara of ‘Panini, took Devanampriya, the oft- 
‘fan un- 
worthy fellow,’ out of his Brahmanical spite for the 
Buddhist emperor: Devanampriya itt cha Mu khe. 
But no case of. spite can be made out of this. While 
commenting on Panini’s: aphorism (VI. 3. 21), presc1ib- 
ing that an alnk compound, where~the sixth case is an 
instance, is expressive of  hostility—Sasthyaakrose, 
Katyayana simply points out that even in the case of 
such an honorific as devanampriya, the woid is occa 
siosally used to mean a ‘fool.’ Here one may compnlc, 
for instance, mahabrahmanah, a good word employed 
ironical sense. ‘Katyavana simrly 
To 
take. him .in. any other’ sense will be to lose sight of 
the force. of. the conjunctive particle, iti cha. imvlying 
“snd even this sometimes.” In the time of Megas- 
thenes the Braehmanes of. India were popularly vere- 
rated as “dear unto the gods*. In the Buddhv’s time 
some of his immediate disciples tarked foremost 
amongst those. who .were ‘beloved of the gods’ 
(devatanampiyo). In the. Harsacharita, devanampri wya is 
employed ss a general honorific (puja- vachana) pre- 
cisely lke devanuppiya and its feminine form jn the 
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1. WW. €..Ray Chaudhuri in his Political History of Ancient India, 


4th Edition, pp. 294. refutes such other points: in - Sastri’s argument 

:' Asoka's anti- Brahmanical action through his Edict against - anithal 
eer teas appointment of the Dharma- mahamatras, and — promulgation of 
thie ‘Judicial principle of equality ~ of punishment and 


procedure. 


‘equality of 


M. BARUA, M.A., 


saith (pene) 


Ardhamagadhi Jaina Canon. Above all, in the esti- 
mation of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, devanampriya as a 
honorific or auspicious mode of address stood 6n a par 
with éatra bhavan, dirghayus, and ayusman. If s0, 
Where was the ‘occasion for Katyayana’s spite for 
Asoka alone ? 

The second argument, that Asoka has been re- 
presented in the Great Enic (1. 67. 12-14) as.the human 
incarnation. of a great demon, is guilty of an un- 
pardonable anachronism. The name of Asoka, even if 
it be cotrectly spelt, is included in ‘the list of the 
contemporary monarchs who went somehow. or other 
against the joint mission of Krishna Vasudeva and the 
Pandavas. This Asoka is not Asoka, the King of 
Magadha and emperor of Jambudvipa, the being 
described’ as Asvapati, King of Asvaka. Further the 
name of the demon Asva rather suggests Asvaka : as the 
fitting name for his incarnation : . 


Vastu-Asva iti vikhyatah Srimann asin mahasurak 


- Asoko nama rajabhun mahaviryo *parajitah, 
_ tasmad avarajo® yas tu rajan Asvapatih smritah. 


The third argument, that king Asoka who is * so 
much extolled in “Buddhist traditions is nothing but a 
passing shadow in the dynastic lists of the Puranas, 1s 
equally” weak. Assuming for the moment that Asoka . 
had not deserved much importance at the hands of the 
Brahman chronicle-makers on account of his Buddhist 
faith and liberal state-policy, what to say in the case 
of Samudragupta who suffered the same fate? One 
may legitimately ‘ask chere: Does Asoka himself find 
any place in the Pali Canon of the Buddhists, although 
many of its texts were compiled in post- -Asokan times ? 
The ‘Buddhist missionaries who are said to have been 
despatched in Asoka’s time were presumably the 
people’ who were keenly interested in preserving the 
tradition of Asoka and who paved the way for the 
narration of the edifying stories about his’ greatness 
and piety. : These stories formed the basis of the 
legendary narratives of. Asoka in the Chronicles of 
Ceylon and the Divyavadana, in both of which the 
theological motive behind the idolisation of Asoka 
was the lionisation’ of the Buddhist Sthaviras. Once © 
the ball was set rolling, the art of legend-making 
proceeded on all fours, and the farther we are from 
the ‘time of Asoka, the gteater becomes the inventive 
power. So as to the legends of Chandragupta Maurya, 
the grandfather of Asoka. The association of Chandra- 
gupta with Vishnugupta Chanakya is not traceable in 
any Pali or Sanskrit texts that might be decided 
earlier than the fourth century AD The tradition 
recorded in the Pali Mikindapanha, compiled some- 
where in the second century of the Christian era, | 
offers us just a vivid description of a terrific battle 
fought out by Bhadrasala, the General of Chandra~ 
gupta; but there is not a word about Chanakya. We 
have from Megasthenes a contemporary account, of 
Sandrakottos and his government, which, ‘too, 1S 
conspicuous by the absence of any reference to his 
political adviser. The name of Chandragupta Maurya 
looms large in the Junagarh. inscription .of Rudra- 
daman I (A.D. 150) in connection with the excavation 


era 


2. Avurajo-aparajo, meaning ‘later born’ or ‘reborn’, 
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of the Sudarsana Lake by his rashtriya, the Vaisya 
Pushyagupta. The Vishnugupta Chanakya 
began to gain ground in the tradition of Chandragupta, 


the founder of the Maurya dynasty. The Jainas, too, 


did not remain inactive. They went on inventing their 
own stories to make us.believe that Chandragupta, .was 


a staunch _lay-suppotter ‘of their’ religious ‘order. “These 


came at last to form’ the ‘traditional basis of Visakha~ 
datta’s historical drama” Mudrarakshasa. But. Bindu- 
sara who’ is represented in the “Pali 
devotee-of the “Brahmans: (Brakimanabhattd) ‘passed aS 
a cipher in all Brahmanical accounts, I do not ‘see how 
it is possible’ to make out a case for the Brahmanical 
Spite for Asoka’ out of’ such .an’ anomalous position. 

The argument, that_ the Brahmanist estimation of 
the Buddha’ is disrespectful, . fares” no better. Indul- 
gence in calling * names, pronouncement of | curses, 
expression ‘of ‘Ire, ‘raising storm in a ‘tea-cup,- -angry- 
mood, veliement ' condemnation, and the ‘ike is the 
weak, point’ noticed ‘by the. Buddha. in the nature ‘and 
behaviour of certain. Brahmanists. who ‘were well-versed: 
in Vedanta and who passed’ as the ‘professors: of - the 
.dottrine ‘of Brahman:- This’ regrettable trait of | their 
character struck him when he was on the very 
threshold of ‘his: career, ‘and: it found’ its significant 
expression in one of ‘his early utterances* Although 
both the Sramanas and-the Brahmans were runaways 
from household life, the: latter retained an alliance 
with the -householdet Brahmans forming the priestly 
class and having a strong hold over the populace as 
teachers of the Vedas and various secular sciences and 
arts, and as law-givers, royal chaplains and ministers. 
Thus the Sramanas as a clags would have been nowhere 
but for their superior personality, mysticism, idealism, 
knowledge, virtue, and ‘strength of character. If: they 
were lackirg in these qualities; the only alternative 
left to them. if they wanted to exercise their influence 
over the -masses. was to compete with the Brahman 
vested ‘interests in the art of ministration’ to popular 
reeds. If is: easily conceivable, therefore, that the fear 
of ithe Toss of prestige, profession and .position was 
directly or indirectly at the root. of the- sectarian 
jealousy which existed’ between ‘the Brahmanas and 
Sramanas. as also among themselves, 

The Pali Nikayas preserve for us three glaring 
instanees of Brahmanist -discourtesy. In one of them, 
a householder’. Brahman: naively remarked at the 
approach of thé Buddha to bis residerce when he was 
about to perform a Vedic’ sacrifice : “Here comes th? 
recluse. the shaveling. the’ outcaste Vrisala.”' “In the 
second, the .self-conceited and unmannerly Brahman 
youth Ambashtha decried -all the Sramanas as being 
“recluses. shavelings, serfs; blacks, and Sudras sprung 
from the feet: of ‘Brama/’*: And 
Brahman wanderer Magandiya: (Markandeya) openly 
charged’ the Buddha -as;“a-Idller of the foetus,”: “a 
killet of the -Brahman”? -(bhimnaha, “bhunahu, ‘bhrune- 
hai)? But all that, they meant was that the recluses 
in general and- those: Iéd by the’ Buddha: in: particular 
either publicly’ discarded ‘or were not supporters of the 
Varnasramadharmea: ‘meaning -the -Brahmanistic scheme 
of life founded: on’ the’ social: system’ of four castes and: 
the educational: system’ of fouy stages of effort. - 3 
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If these things happened in the Buddha’s life-timé, 
where. is. the wonder that similar things should haye 
happened afterwards? It need not worry us in the 
least. if. the. Arthasastra of Vishnugupta Kautilya pres- 
cribes an imposition of fine in case the Buddhists, the 
Ajivikas, and such like outcaste runaways were invited 
to a funeral feast,’ or if a Brahmanist interpolator of 
the Ramayana adds a verse to cry down the Buddha 
as a thievish atheist and’ disparager of the Vedas, or - 
even if the Brahman myth-makers tried to prejudice 
the people. of India against; the Buddha by represent- 
ing him as an incarnation: of Vishnu with the mission 
of misléading the demons” The question is ‘what 
historical truth can we build upon these flimsy data ? 
Reading between the lines, I find that in crying down 
the Buddha, his disparagers were paying him their 
best .compliment. And it is not 4 fact that these out- 
cries could or did prevent the people of India from 
showing their great ‘respect to the Buddha and other 
high personages of history. Such.was not the immer 
spirit of Indo-Aryanism, nor was it the real ‘life of the 
people under it. The- Pali Vinaya account clearly 
brings out the fact of the matted-hair Vedic ascetics 
of the Gaya region really wishing in ‘fear of losing their .~ 
pr estige ard position inthe eye “Of the people that the 
Buddha,’ their honoured guest, should be away while 
they - would be performing the great sacrifice. But it 
tells us at the:same time that they keenly felt his 
absence when ‘the ceremony was actually going on. 
The Upali Sutta bears evidence to the fact that. the 
change of masters did not imply in the Indo-Aryan 
Society the denial of liberality to men of any. sect or 
denomination** Those who have eyes to see’ will see 


‘that a synthetic process of ‘give and take’ went on in 


both literature and thought beneath ‘all -the. supposed. 
or real conflicts of thoughts and clashes. of interests. 
It’ is not true-that a@-staunch Brahmanist Tike’ Manu 
alore called: the non-conforimists -pasandas or heretics. 
The Buddhists. called the -outsiders.pasandas, eveD S 
they applied a similar designation, ditthicharita, to the ~" 
scecders in their own fold. 

The point is not at all clear what the Brahmanist’s 
sectarian or hostile attitude. to Buddhism had to do 
with: Asoka. It is argued that the 2 Mauryas have been 
maligned ‘as demons (asuras)..in the Markandeya 
Purana (88.5). In other Puranas they are treated 38 


Sudras ‘or .Sudra-like -(Sudraprayah), -In the Mudra- 
rakshasa, Chandragupta is . bluntly. addressed by 
Chanakva as Vrisala. The Mauryas. as known to 
Patanjali were selling images -of the gods for an 


income. These are all wide of the mark2!. If. Chandra- 
cupta were-a mere: puppet. to the- staunch..Brahmanist 
Chanakya,. there is-no reason-whiy-he should have been 
castigated as a Vrisala.- Bindusara proved himself to 
be a strong supporter of. Brahmanism. Asoka does not 
appear’ to’ have interfered with -the, Varnasrama- 
dharma: he duly honoured and sactively supported all 
sects, ‘the Brahmanas: and the Sramanas of. all orders ~* 
and denominations. The -sectarian caprices of certain © 
later Brahmanist writers need not stand in -the way 
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“”, *Arthasastra, UII, 20. 
8. ‘Ramayana, 11, 109, 34.. | : 
9, \Bhagavata- Purana, 3, 3. 246-007 -- . . 
10. Majjhima, i, pp. 368 fi, 
11. The Mauryas mentioned in -the a akaadeya Purana (88.5) as 
one of the four classes of Asuras had nothing to do with the Maurya 
The “same as to: the Mauryas of Patanjali. They were the 


descendants of the demon Mura killed by Krishna or Vishnu. 
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This old spinning-wheel is being sold by auction as an antique 





ASOKA’S EXAMPLE AND BRAHMAN ANIMOSITY 


of our: aiorial of ‘the’ shiping euauente of ore 
great example. eet 

The outstanding, alipis eft hy Asekn is “the 
toleration ‘of. faiths.’ broadbased on. knowledge, - .com- 
parative study, the power of: ‘understanding and ,appre- 
elation, the exchange of. thoughts - and ‘: ideas, and, the 
principle of ‘hearty: co-operation in the matte? of help- 
_ ing the growth .of all in the essence’ or fundamental 
of things. The rrofession. of Buddhism as his, personal 
religion .or: private ‘faith -did not stand in: the way, of 
his meeting, waiting upon, honouring, : and actively. 
helping all sects and achools of -thought. This active 
form of tolerance was the outcome of his deepest: con- 
viction that the moral and cultural progress 
greatly depended on the énlightenment and earnestness 
of those who were the real educators of men and 
women. The wandering ascetics aNd sophists were 
being allowed’ even in: earlier times to. move about 
freely in the country, from :territory to territory, city 
to city, town. to town, and. village.to village. The 
hermits were left. undisturbed to live their religious 
life in different hermitages. The masses, were at liberty 
to carry on’ the worship’ of.- their. divinities through 
vows, sacrifices and offerings. In monarchies adequate 
lax.d-endowments’ were’ mdde by-.the State for the 
maintenance of the Vedic institutions. Though the 
principle of toleration was thus. followed in practice, 
Asoka was the first to. enunciate it: in a eenuite’ form 
to serve as a state-policy. 

The subsequent history of India. goes to be that 

‘the toleration of faiths became the guiding principle 
of the Indo-Aryan society and the traditional]. policy 
of the Indian rulers. If Asoka’s exhortation was that 
‘none should be unduly extolling one’s own sect and 
deprecating ‘another sect,” the Great Epic in its final 
form came to declare that “neither the praise . and 
depreciation of oneself nor the praise and depreciation: 
of others is the way of the cultured.” The latter may 
dictate the policy of non-intervention, ‘of: leaving each 
person oy each ‘sect to its own divine ‘business, as the 
best policy under the comfortable belief ‘that: each. 
religion ‘ is good if “it be. followed +in its right cane 
Asoka’s scheme of active co- operation: was “not | 
consistent, with the geteral Hindu idea of aoe 
interference. ‘One may “detect a ‘sectarian’ note in’ the 
Gita containing the philosophic: foundation of what 
is now known'as Hinduism. But in reality the teaching 
imparted through each of them.is a confidential one 
(guhya), tieaning to initiate an earnest seeker of the 
truth into the secret’ of the yoga method. Whether this 
teaching ba imparted in the ‘name of’ ‘any form of 
Bhagavatism, Vishnu, Siva, or Sakti, it isin ‘substance 
all- the same. The same ‘teaching is: conveyed ‘iN a 
similar forny in! the’ latter -day Buddhism ° whick, $00; 
became ‘a form’ of’ Bhagavatism. ' Tt is’ not. ‘correct: 
therefore. to say with Dr. R. C. Majumdar, .“Hence- 
forth Bhagavatism, ‘of as it. may ‘now be called’ by its 
more popular, name, “Vaisnavism, formed, with Saivism; 
the main plank of the orthodox religion in its contest 
with Buddhism” The fact of the case is that all the 
religions of India. assumed outwardly ‘a Bhagavatic 
form, while inwardly they cherished the Gurwvada and 
professed . to be a secret method’ of yoga. Thus ‘the 
plank for all was the same, and the contest, if there 
were any,, Was a many-sided one, and beneath all was 
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12. Ancient, Indiaa Hiitory and Civilization, pp. 998° f.; CH., Ray 
Chaudhuri, e:ferly History of the. Vaishnav Sect, pp. 6 f. , 
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a aati sation. oi ideas and methods; “all jackals 
magi alike,” as ‘Ramakrishna would have put it, 

It is true that the Brahmanistic idea of militay 
campaigns consummated .by horse-sacrifice or rajasuya 
durbar -gained | ‘ground again in. the county.. Even the 
mind of the Jaina :king d<haravela. was pre-occupied 
with it! But. the admission of this as a. fact does nov 
mean the’ denial of. the formative: influence: of Asokas 
éxamiple. of religious -toleration. “The inscription ol 
Kharavela. boldly. records .that’ his strong Jaina faith 
was ‘no bar'to his ‘pride ‘as a: ruler. who. ‘honoured all 
sects and’ helped .the’ people’ to. repair all | Deva-tem- 
ples (Sava-pasumdapujaka, _gsava-devayatana-samkhara= 


of humamnityC Karaka). During the reign of the Sungas and their suc- 


cesscrs, and in thelr dominions, the outer stone- 
railing and gateways of the Buddhist Stupa of Bharhut 
and the earlier stone-railing of Bodhgaya were erected 
partly or greatly on donations from.’ the queens of 
their royal: houses.“ Although _ king Virapurusadatta 
was a performer: ‘of the’ horse-sacrifice, -the queens and 
princesses of his royal. house ‘prominently figured ass 
female donors of the great Buddhist foundation at 
Nagarjunikonda. Although the’ Imperial Quptas were 
devout Vaisnavas ‘or Saivas, they are known to have 
donated several Buddhist foundations, including the 
Mahavihara of Nalanda. In. spite of the strong Bud- 
dhist faith of the Palas of Eastern India, their queens 
engaged the Brahmans to read, out to them the text 


-of the .Great Epic. The Buddhist King Asokavalla of 


Sapadalaksha liberally helped’ his Saiva subjects te 
repair their temple. The Jaina Anuyogadvara Sutra 
recommends a system of education, in which due 
provision is made for the study of, the Sanskrit epics. 
It was in the tine. of Samudragupta and with his kind 
permission that’ his Ceylon contemporary, king Isitti- 
Sini-Meghavanna, : erected: the Mahabodhi -Sangharami . 
at Bodhgaya for the monks from Ceylon.: The. Chinese 
pilgiim Hwen Thsang has ‘recorded -two instances o! 
royal. tolerance, each of. which is greatly significant, in 
itS own way. Tn one, he has-paid ‘his warm: compliment 
to’ king Bhaskaravarman. of Kamarupa. for his unstinted 
veneration for all men noted for their, erudition and 
wisdom, ‘ irrespes tive of theh’ .caste, creed or .com- 
munity, and in the other he has paid: a glowing tribute 
to Harsha, the liberal-minded Saiva ruler of Kanauj. 
The annual gathering of the men of all: sects and 
schools of thought under the’ liberal . patronage 0! 
Harsha was undoubtedly. an earlier step which ulti- 
mately led to the triennial ‘Kurbha-mela’ of moder! 
times. 
_ It may be noted that the principle’ of toleration 
equally guided ‘the ‘state-policy’ of the Pathan ruler 
Sher, Shah, the great Maratha leader Sivaji’ and Jain- 


-ul-Abidin, the Sultan of Kashmir. Among’ the Muslim 


rulers of India, the name of Akbar ranks foremost as 
the propounder of the principle of universal toleration 
in the name of Sulh--kul, inviting the exponénts of all 
religions to meet in his Tbadatkhana for’ a’ frank and 
friendly ‘discussion of ° the fundamentals: of ' religion. 
Even } he went SO far’ as to think of: founding on this 
very printiple’ a new religion called Din-Ilahi, which 
unfortunately died with him.-It is to-be- regretted thal 
the liberal pélicy pursed by the previous. generation 
of men is followed by a narrow policy, as exemplified 
by the Brahmanist’s sectarian reaction against the 
progressive ideas (of the earlier age and . _Aurangzib’s 
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intolerance as expressed in his policy of Dar-ul-Islam. 
This is not, however, to say that the tradition of 
tolerance ceased to continue in India. Its continuity 
may be traced in the eclecticism of - Brahmananda 
Keshub Chandra Sen and Ramakrishna Paramahansa. 
One may legitimately claim that the whole of the 
theosophical movement is inspired by the same spirit 
of toleration which has guided also the course of the 
Parliament of Religions held at Chicago and similar 
conferences and conventions held thereafter in India 
and England. It is pertinent also to note that the 
Asokan: principle of -toleration was in the background 
of the political wisdom in the Arthasastra of Vishnu- 
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gupta Kautilya advising the king in the role of 2 
conqueror to respect the religious and national insti- 
tutions of the conquered country. The Rosetta Stone 
Inscription of Ptolemaios may be regatded as the 
outcome of the, very same principle. So far as the 
history of Ceylon is concerned, the Pali Chronicles 
narrate that the Buddhist monarchs: of the island 
ungrudgingly allowed the Brahmans, Brahmanical 
ascetics, Ajivikas, and Jainas to enjoy their respective 


privileges through twenty-one reigns“* and subse- 
quently. 
14. Mahavamsa, XXV, 109-111; Barua, Ceylon Lectures, p. 63, 
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“Viceroy Lord Louis Mountbatten has shown great 
imagination and sincerity in the new British plan for 
India. According to this plan, legislation will be passed 
by the British Parliament by August 1st, giving India 
dominion status, I had a long and interesting talk with 
Lord Mountbatten in New Delhi in the first week of 
April this year. I got the distinct’ feeling that Lord 
Mountbatten will do everything to hasten the transfer 
of power from the British to the Indians. This plan 
aims at that. 

“Now that it is certain that the British rule will 
end even before June 1948, a sign:ficant psycholigical 
change will take place. This change will become even 
more apparent and effective when the British actually 
vithdraw from India. 

- “Tyue, today the Hindus and Moslems are fighting 
imongst themselves, but it must not be forgotten that 
the past British rule is mainly responsible for the. 
leterioration of Hindu-Moslem relationship. After all, 
he British Imperialists had to ‘divide and rule” And 
iter almost 150 years of ‘divide and rule’ policy, 18 
t very ‘unnatural that now the world finds India 
livided ? Imperialist Britain’s policy of ‘divide and 
ule’ has been so successful that now the Hindus and 
Moslems find themselves not only divided but they 
vant to divide the country too. However, that is not 
is bad as it sounds. 

“I. met Mahatma Gandhi during my recent trip 
o India. I-asked Gandhi if Hindu-Moslem disunity 
vill diminish after the departure of the British. Gandhi 
said that if the British were to leave India without 
iny ‘mental reservations’, then the Hindu-Moslem 
jots will end ard better understanding between the 
“wo communities will prevail. 

“T am convinced that after the actual withdrawal 
3f the British authority from India, different counsels 
will prevail. The existing bitterness and distrust 
jetween-the Hindus and Moslems will begin to abate. 

’ “T am not at all terrified at the fact that at the 
ime of the British withdrawal this vear or the latest 
xy June 1948, India is likely to be divided into India 
und Pakistan. As a matter of fact, the day that India 
s divided, that very day will mark the beginning of 
“0- operation between India and Pakistan. Any number 
xf commissions will have to be created to reg:lste 
sich things as railways, Post Office service, telegraph 
ind telephone systems. Commissions and committees 
will have to be created to regulate trade and customs 
yetiween the two parts. Scores “of other items of mutual 
interest will keep on cropping up every day, They 
will begin to find large areas of agreement and mutual 


choice to serve under the 


interest. Such day-to-day co-operation will -bring the 
leaders of the two communities closer to each other. 

“I have a feeling that before long they will realize 
that a mistake had been made and I hope Pakistan 
and India will become one again. 

“Besides that, I believe that after the withdrawal 
of the British and partition of India, social 
economic forces will begin to play an important. role. 
Hungry people, both in India and Pakistan, will de- 
mand more food. Naked people, both in India and 
Pakistan, will demand clothing. In the political 


wrangling and the communal animosity, the masses of 

India who are the real sufferers have been forgotten. . 
And, if there is any reality in India, it is the poverty- 

stricken masses of India. I have a feeling that these 

masses, both in India and Pakistan, will demand unity 

of India on an economic basis. 


“Then too, the world events will play their part. 


People of India will come inte touch, more and more, 
with the peoples of other parts of the world. They will 
beg:n to realize that a united, strong and democratic 
India can play a vital and effective role in building up 
the economy of not only India and Asia but of the . 
whole world. 


“T have been asked about the Indian Army and 


what would happen to it in the case of the divis‘on 
of India. 


“There are only 32 per cent Moslems-in the Indian 


Armed Forees. Hindus are 48 per cent. The Sikhs are 
8-per cent, 


The Gurkhas. are 
Christians 5 per cent. 

“T believe that as soon as the division of India 
takes place the Indian Armed Forces will be. given the 
Indian Government or 


7 per cent and the 


Pakistan Government. 
“It is reasonable to assume that practically all. of 
the 32 per cent Moslems in the present Indian Army 


would like to serve the Moslem Government of 
Pakistan. 
“The picture may look gloomy at this stege. It 


may look confused. But I have not the slightest doubt — 
that a great and glorious future is ahead for India. 
“I wholebeartedly agree with Pardit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. .head of the Indian Interim Government end 
one of the greatest men of our time, when he said 
yesterday in New Dethi: ‘Let us-face the future not 
with easy optimism or complacency or weakness, but 
with confiderce and firm faith in India’."—Ta’k given 
by Sirdar J. J. Singh, President of the India League’ 
of America, over the Columbia Broadcasting system 
(coast to coast broadcast) on Thursday, June 5, 1947, 
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Res NEEDS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 
By G. L. MEHTA 


Iw a world, large parts of which have been devastated 
and whose -economic life and relations have been 
thrown out of gear by two terrific wars in one genera- 
tion, efforts are being made to set up international 


organisations and devise plans and schemes to achieve . 


world-wide co-operation and to eliminate or mitigate 
economic maladjustments and obstacles, It is. ow 
generally recognised that the primary aim of such 
international’ ‘economig organizations and plans is the 
fuller utilisation of natural resources and maximum 
employment of man-power with a view to expand 
production and raise the standards of living of the 
‘people throughout the world and especially in the 
economically under-developed countries. This fact has 
been broadly recognised in the Draft Charter which 
is now the subject of detailed consideration by the 
Preparatory’ Committee of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Trades and Employment. It is hardly neces- 
sary to stress that such economic development is not 
merely a matter of domestic concern but also a pre- 
© requisite of the expansicn of international trade and 
attainment of economic stability. But some of the 
implications of this principle need to be clarified-—and 
I propese to do so mainly from the viewpoint of ‘an 
under-dev eloped country like mine. 

There is no doubt that even a meagre increase in 
the: :woefully low standards of living of vast areas 
steeped in poverty will have far greater effect on the 
. expansion of production and trade than further in- 
crease in the already high standards of the developed 
and rigaer countries. The material improvement of the 
poorer nations should, therefore, be high on the priority 
' list of a world organization. In such an economic 
transition, the more developed: and powerful nations 
will have to adjust their economies and even undergo 
some sacrifice for the common good. International 
economic co-operation cannot now be promoted merely 
on the traditional lines of removal of tariff barriers 
irreflective of the geographical distribution as well as 
the content and value of international trade. We have 
to remove under-employment in backward areas and 
raise the level of primary producers. For we have to 
realise in concrete terms that poverty anywhere is a 
danger to prosperity everywhere. - 

If “the world can now produce enough raw 
materials and manufactured goods to supply the 
peoples of all countries with the necessities and com- 
forts of life,” (General Resolution adopted at -the 
Tenth Biennial Conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, Copenhagen, July, 1939), then 


the responsibility of Governments, industry, agri- 
culture, labour and the community as a whole to 
devise policies which will utilise such productive 


capacity to raise the general standard of living is all 
the greater. As a resulé of the war, the productivity 
of many countries has been considerably ennanced and 
there have been marked changes and shifts in the 
balance of production and foreign assets. The accele- 
ration of industrialisation in what were hitherto 
primary producing countries has made less developed 
countries machine-minded and “capital hungry.” 
These demands should be met in a co-operative spirit 
by those who have the goods of the world. In such 
problems of international economic relationship as 
currency and exchange, capital movements and invest- 


ment, migration of population: distribution of raw 
materials, industrialization and transport, the economi- 
eally backward countries demand their say. They 
require different degrees and kinds of ‘protection in 
view of their meagre development and urgent needs ; 
they require various forms of assistance from those 
with longer experience, better skill'and larger. resources. 
They, on their part, are prepared to make their own 
contribution to the achievement of worldwide econo- 
mic development. International trade, after all, is not 
an’ end in itself but a means. to an end. Stable inter- 
national relationship can and must depend upon 
domestic stability. Credit and fiscal measures haye to 
be used as instruments of a national programme 10 
expand production and secure employment. 

This, then, is the formidable task that confronts 
Us’ today—the task to harmonise national economic 
development with -the demands of international 
economic. co-operation. Any ifternational economic 
order can only be built upon the basis of divergent 
national economic systems. Those who participate in 


‘the framing of an international Trade Charter and in 


negotiations for reductions in tariff barriers have had 
to recognise that it is not possible to formulate 
economic policies or -enunciate economic principles 
without taking into consideration: the - divergent 
economic conditions and needs of different countries. 
To ignore the varying levels of economic development 
ix apy international economic plan is to create not 
uniformity but inequitable conditions resulting in dis- 
equilibrium, friction and conflict. Equality of. treat- 
ment is possible only under equality of conditions. The 
disparity in the level and pace of economic develop- 
ment of different countries must, therefore, be recog- 
rized in any enone international - econo co~ 
operation. 

' The war has autis far-reaching changes not only 
in the’ economic structure but also in the aims- of 
economic policies and in the ‘means by which these 
objectives are to -be achieved. There is a new sense of 
social responsibility which must be accepted as - aM. 
element of economic policies and measures in the 
future. New techniques, such as the growth of plastics, 
new alloys and synthet’e and substitute products. have 
robbed the theory of international division of labour 
of much of its classical simplicity. The industrially 
powerful countries of the world will have to learn to 
adapt themselves to the changed currents of inter~ 
national trade in so far as world industry is redistri- 
buting itself in accordance with the shifts in produc- 
tive technique on the one hand and the growing social: 
obligations of the State an the other. The pace of 
international economic development will be set by the 
least prosperous countries.. The strength of the chain 
is in the weakest link. 

Under-developed countries seek to achieve- 4 
balanced economy. They desire to diversify their econo- 
mies and reduce the pressure of population on land 
by developing alternative sources of employment and 
economic pursuits. Improvement and rationalisation 
of agriculture itself is conditioned by industrial 
advance. Industrialization would enhance the purchas- 
ing power of the rural population as agricultural 
development would provide markets for industrial 
govds. These countries seek to build wp certain essen- 
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tiul industries not merely for national defence but also 
for sheer self-preservation in times of emergency. 
India’s vast population would have been helpless if in 
the inter-war years, at least some primary and 
secondary industries like steel, engineering and sugar 
had not been developed. As it was, the absence of 
heavy engineering and basic © chemical industries res- 


‘tricted India’s industrial development during the war 


ind limited her contribution to the common war effort. 
Indeed, her lack of. merchant shipping tonnage Dot 
only failed to provide a second line of defence but 
prevented the importation of essential foodstuffs for 
her hungry people. In essential industries and services, 
therefore, national self-sufficiency is not only a ight 
bub a duty. 

For these constr: ietive purposes, the undeveloped 
and under-developed countries need capital, capital 
voods like plant. equipment and machinery, technology 
‘und technical “know-how.” The needs of the deve- 
loped countries. on the other hand, demand full 
ulilization of their expanding industrial capacity. Tt 
is one of the main problems. of economic statesman- 
ship to. reconcile those mutual needs in a programme 
of long-range development. The expansion and diversi- 
fication of demand as a result of industrialization will, 
however, tend to create new markets or markets for 
new. products. That is the lesson of industrial develop- 
ment ; the volume of international trade would in- 
crease although its character and direction may change, 
Ixperleuce of the last seventy years hag shown that 
the industrial growth of a country has been closely 
linked up with the erowth of its foreign trade. To take 
only one example. the net import of manufactures mto 
the British Dominions in 1926-29 was about 50 per cent 
larger than into China ard India, which have thirty 
times their population but are not so industrially 
developed, while their net import of manufactures per 
capita was forty or fifty times greater than that of 
China and India. A country in the process of irdus- 
trialization would import machinery ard other capital 
equipment as well as industrial raw materials while an 
increase in the stardard, of living will lead to diversi- 
fieation in the demand and import of consumer goods. 
‘Industrialization, moreover, will lead to the growth 
of. transportation and power as well as processing of 
locally-produced primary products and the establish- 
ment and growth. of industries, such as house-building, 
road-making, etc. ., which do not, as.a rule, enter 
international trade, All this would lead to ‘simul- 
taneous development of domestic industry. trade and 
services which would tend to augment international 
trade. - 

Today. the world is hungry for goods. not strug- 
wling for markets. Tt is not tariff barriers but the lag 
in production ard the want of purchasing power that 
ave preventing the flow of commerce. The fact that 
the Conference meeting at Geneva is described as one 
on Trade.as well as Employment ‘brings out an aspect 
which is frequently ignored. namely, that trade 
depends on the purchasing power of, the countries even 
more than of tariffs. 
materials is. in the last resort, access. to the buying 
markets and is based on the cash, and credit of the 
‘nurchaser. If we want to see the wheels. of industry 
move smoothly’ and fast, an effective way to do so 18 
to. inerease the purchasing power of the vast masses 
of Asia‘and Africa who suffer from chronic. jf some- 
what disguised, unemployment and -under-employment. 


combines of the highly 


Access to capital goods or +aWw, 
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Those who insist on the principle of “equal aécess 10 


the raw materials of the world” must remember of 
domestic . production of scarce and strategic raw 
materials as well as the priority of domestic production 
for which such natural resources have to be utilized. 
Moreover, industrial raw matefals and products, such 
as soda-ash and sulphur for chemical industries or non- 
ferrous metals, are unavailable not only when they are 
in short supply but also because they are controlled 
and rationed by powerful international controls and 
developed countries. -Under- 
developed countries are, therefore, entitled to urge 
that the principle of “equal access to raw materials” 
should be applicable to such products and not merely 
to agricultural raw materials or minerals, Lastly, the 
principle of -equitable distribution of productive faci- 
lities demands that the capital goods of the world 
should also be made available to the Jess developed 


countries, which should not be made to. wait i- 
definitely in a queue for their. essential needs of 


economic development. In the sphere of technology, 
the misuse of patents and licences for purposes which 
have ro relation to the invention for which Govern- 
ment gives protection and the monopolistic control of 
vital knowledge ard secret processes place under- 
developed countries at 2 serious disadvantage. Here is 


a field for fruitful co-operation between itidustry and 


science, between enterprise and technique of the 
advanced and under-developed countries.-The shortage 
of technicians and skilled labour is almost world-wide 
today ard if we are to step up produetion, the pro- 
blem of training and apprenticeship of technical 
personnel in industrially backward countries and of 
loan ng technically competent persons from developed 
countr es on reasonable terms needs earnest considera- 
tion. 


2 


Foreign investment raises the whole problem of. 


external economic relations on which I do not propose 
to dwell at length here. The difficulty hereto has been 
that foreign capital and enterprise wh'ch lave gone 
into backward areas have created political ramifications 
involving questions of control and _ extra-terr torial 
rights and stringent regulations even against indigenous 
industries. Often enough, they hare sought to deve- 
lop not the industries and serv.ces most needed by the 
Mhabitants of such countries but those which suited 
the interests of the investing cotntries. Such penetrat- 
tion of foreign cap-ta] has been rather in line with 
economic imperialism than development in the 
interests of backward peoples whose own attempts to 
establish industries have been frequently. . hampered 
and even stifled for fear of their competition with ‘the 
industries of the advanced countries. If powerful coun- 
tries like Britain and France feel the importance ‘of 
maintaining their sovereignty and economic freedom 
while negotiating. foreign loans, are not the under- 
developed areas with their meagre resources: and their 
general backwardness entitled to . demand adequate 
safeguards for preserving their political and economic 
independence ? At every mternational economic con- 
ference. we find that political considerations cut right 
across economic problems, whether the issue is tariffs 
or investment, foreign exchange. or foed,, merchant- 
shipping or civil] aviation; all these issues tend to 
become matters of high policy where power-politics 
come into play. The needs 
countries, therefore, demand not only politica] eman- 
orpation but also complete readjustment of economic 


of the under-developed : 


aq 


OUR FOOD PROBLEM . 


relationship Perea countries. The policy of “Beggar- 
My-Neighbour” is not only movally wrong but econo- 
mically unsound. A division of the world into economic 
hemispheres resulting in the perpetual exploitation of 
the resources of the backward countries by the more 
powerful ones cannot be regarded as economic. inter- 
nationalism in any true sense of the term. The world 
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cannot continue, in. Abraham | Lincoln’s. /‘memorable 
phrase, to be half: slave ‘and ‘half free.:And freedom 
in the modern world means economic freedom no less 
than -political.* 





* Address by G. L. Mehta in the ceaae session of the Montreux 


Congress, Sth ae 1947. 





:.  OUR.FOOD PROBLEM 


By Prov. P. C. RAKSHIT, m:se.. 


Tue three “F’s—Freecdom, Fitness and Food—always 


go together. We are going to have freedom and we are. 


charged with the responsibility of keeping ourselves 
fit enough to retain the freedom achieved. It may seem 
very prosaic but no one will dispute that to attain 
such fitness we should have adequate food. Starving 
millions are never expected to fight for and retain their 
freedom for long. Our starving children and young of 
this day will have to bear the burden of future. But 
the scars of hunger in the chi!ld never disappear and 
often lead to waste of lifé. Even the best minds in a 
starving body are worth very little. 

The problem then is where should we get our 
- food. The total food produce of the world, calculated 
on a dry basis, amounts to approximately 2,000 billion 
pounds which feed the two billion people on the 
surface, of this planet. But this production is not in 
conformity with the distribution of people in the 
world. The result is that there are countries having a 
- surplus production, and there are other areas with a 
consequent deficit. This ultimately leads to the fact 
that certain countries have a very high standard of 
consumption and requirement, as in America and 
Oceania ; while the Asiatic cross-section of humanity 
has to pull on at a minimum subsistence level. The 
four hundred million -of. us are in ‘an appalling state. 
The difference of the standards of food both in quality 
and quantity between India and America is so great 
that our very existence often seems to be incredible. 
Tt is often astonishing to think as to how the Indians 
survived so long. The heavy death-rate- of children, 
(25 per cent of them cannot complete first year), the 
recurring famines, and the periodic wars ma intain the 
equilibrium between the number of people and the 
poor quota of food produce. When we are already 
under-fed, we cannot think of any reserve of food. $59, 
in case of poor harvest, or when there is'a gigantic 
conflict, like the great wars, the effects in our country 
are simply disastrous—there is no way to escape death. 
But in ‘other countries, like Australia, havive surplus 
production, they always maintain a reserve to meet 
emergency. Besides, these countries also possess 8 
huge live-stock. In times of poor harvest or wars. thev 
can absorb ‘a considerable portion of this live-stock. 
as also the grains which would be consumed by the 
live-stock. Famines cafi thus be combated in those 
countries. Bu’ India carnot afford to maintain a live- 
stock and ‘thereby spend the food after it in order to 
obtain the live-stock product. That will meen anther. 
way of starvation. 


pho. 


One way of minimising the acuteness of food 
shortage is to spill over some excess population: to 
other countries. The whole world is now self-conscious 
and such migrations, which helped ~many’-Buropean 
countries to reach a high standard during the past 
century, are no longer possible, Indians in South Africa 
will make.us realise this. 

Those who think that there chewd be ,an 
isation of distribution of food-stuff through 
humanity, should realise that such a step woul 
require countries like America to cut down their 
standard by nearly half. For example, if we consider 
only animal food, an Indian in order to share equally 
with the rest, will have to ask an American to spare 
66 per cent and a European 30 per cent of their 
present quota. Such evenness of distribution is theie- 
fore unlikely to happen in voluntary or peaceful way’s. 

For a solution of this problem, we have to proceed 
along one of the two’ possible ways: (a) To obtain 
the over-all deficit in our requirement of food from 
areas of abundance in production ; (b) to make ovr 
selves self-sufficient in the supply of food by increa ied 
productivity. 

The first of these two methods is not likely to be 
a Satisfactory solution. We can get food from other 
countries only in exchange of either finished goods or 
raw materials, India is not industrialised to any 
appreciable extent, and cannot, export much manu- 
factured goods now and even for probably many, more 
years to come. The other alternative is to export raw 
materials, like minerals, tea, cotton, hides, jute, etc. 
Already this country has been deprive] of an enor- 
mous amount of raw materials and there is a limit to 
such supply. Any further unplanned export of every 
raw material will be suicidal to the future develop- 
ment of this country. This possibility of obtaining food 
in exchange of raw materials is not economic or 
feasible. 

We are then to increase our own production of 
foodstuff as to meet at least our own requivemen's. 
The present-day output of food is quite insufficient 
for our forty crores of mouths. To provide a normal 


equal- 
entire 


balanced diet on a rational scale, we have an over-all 


deficit of nearly 100 million tons of foodstuff, avinal 
and soil produce taken together. To be more precise, 
there is a shortage of nearly 25 million, tons in cereals 
and vegetables rroduction and fhe rest 75 million tons 
deficit are in animal food stipply, such as milk, meat. 
Advisory Planning , Board, 
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eggs, etc. The basis of requirement is to supply ap- 
proximately 2,500 calories per day per capita, con- 
sisted in 410 gms. of carbohydrate, 69 gms. of fat and 
60 gms. of protein (including 20 gms. of animal 
origin’). The greatest shortage is in our milk supply, 
to an extent of nearly 300 per cent, or in other words, 
70 million tons more of milk we: need, which means 
maintenance of a huge special Jlive-stock and their 
food and pasture. Next important and acute deficit 1s 
in the section of oils and fate, to an extent of nearly 
5 millon tons. 

To make up the deficiency in an‘ ‘mal-source food 
immediately is not possible. This will require: a’longer 
time and planned organisations in different ways, 4s 
developed fisheries, improved bovine population “and 
learing, pasture-grounds, etc. Our immediate attention 
should be given to increased output of soil produce as 
food, and if this can be accomplished in a reasonable 
time, we can hope to cope satisfactorily with the 
shortage’ in our animal food gradually. The amount 
of agricultural food’ output can be raised by concen- 
trating ‘on three main directions: (2) utilisdtion © of 
fallow lands, (zz) ‘increasing the yielding capacity of 
soil, (2) proper distribution of soil between cash and 
food crops. 

(i) The utilisation of fallow lands or unused land 
for the production of food-crops has already come into 
consideration under the stress of war and some acti- 
vity in this direction has started’’ These Jands, on 4 
moderate estimate, if brought under the plough, are 
likely to produce several million tons of cereals, vege- 
tables and fruits. To cite for example, in 1937, Bengal 
had’ 2,44.66.300 acres of Jand under cultivation while 
1,06,40,749 acres’ wel'e lying waste or ‘fallow Nearly 
90: .000 acres were reclaimed in 1945 by the Government 
for cereal cultivation. Different reasons are attributed 
to these lands lying unutilised. Sometimes, the lands 
are of ‘poor fertility (as in-some areas of south Bihar); 
there are sometimes dearth, of- lotal labour, the areas 
being away ‘from dense population and ‘in unhealthy 
regions (as-is some parts of north-west Assam). Apart 
from these; difficultiés of irrigation are often respon- 
eible, while some’ areas are kept non-productive being 
leased out.to non-agricultural business concerns. “These 


difficulties are to be removed as far as practicable, in- 


order to reclaim these Jands. The cultivators must also 
be trained not ‘to always grow cereals in these lands. 
Where cereals, pulses, etc., may fail, special fruit 
production may ‘be possible. 

Another fact with special reference to Bengal 
needs mention. Water-hyacinth problem has been 4 
nuisance in this province for a pretty long time. It 
is responsible for a huge: destruction’ of crops and 
fisheries. It is said that this “blue devil” covers an 
area of one lac acres of cultivated land and the 
damage to Bengal’s paddy is estimated to more than 
‘six crores of rupees* annually. It is now admitted that 
the total eradication of the plant is the only solution 
and this is an immediate necessity. 

(iz) Secondly, the productivity of the soil must be 
‘increased. It is admitted that the out-turn of our field 
is in a very. low level, and that by taking recourse to 
scientific methods, the yielding capacity of the soil can 
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be considerably increased. A s snipaeatiue ‘study of the 
output of rice per acre in different countries will reveal 
the state of affairs® 


— Country _ Rice in lbs. per acre 
— UL S.A. 2138 
Korea 1759 
Japan 2988 
Hgypt 3179 
’ India 828 
Bengal 884 


The same story will be repeated if We compare 
the figures for other types of crops. There are many 
reasons for such a low output of the soil, though mainly 
lack of irrigation and absence of use of fertilisers are 
responsible for this poor yied. For success’ in this 
direction, co-operation of the various branches of 
science 7 necessary. (a) Firstly, there should be 4n 
immediate ecological survey of our soil to define what 
crops are to be developed in ‘respective areas, specially 
with reference to fundamental food crops. The jmpor- 
tance of this is.obvious. It is not uncommon that the 
unknowing and untrained cultivator is sowing a crop 
in his lands every year in his own conservative way, 
in spite of poor yield, though a substitute crop would 
have ‘given him enough return for his money and 


labour. (b) Secondly, in increasing the food crop pro- 
duction, not only attention should be given to the 
quantity but also to the quality. This means that 


nutritional value must’ also be considered along with 
the mass value. As an ‘illustrative example. we shall 
take the important food crop—rice. On consideration of 
nutrition, it is much’ better to have some fractions of 
rice diet to be substituted by other forms: of starch, 
say potatoes, which at present is used only to a small 
extent in the form of végetable: But potatoes, as used 
in many other countries, in small weights can be 
equivalent to a larger amount of rice in its nutritioral 
and food value. Where it is possible, if the land is 
utilised for potatoes instead of rice cultivation, there 
will also be an economic gain.’ Evidently, in carrying 
out such a dietary. revolution in substituting rice diet 
partly with potatoes. agriculture would need the co-~ 
operation of the Public Health Department -to organise, 
the people. (c) Thirdly, there should be an adequate 
manuring of the soil’ for increased production. ‘The 
millions of Indian cultivators do not’ know either the 
use of proper fertilisers or the modern: method of their 
application. It is futile to expect a better yield without 
the addition of fertilisers in proper way. It has been 
found that addition of 80 lbs. of ammon-sulphate per 
acre will increase the production of rice by 30 per cent 
of the present output® A glance at Table II showing 
consumption of fertilisers in India and Japan in 1936, 
will tell us why productivity is higher there. India is 
in great dearth of artificial fertilisers, the only factory 
-igs in’ Mysore at Belagula producing 7:000 tons of- 
ammon-sulphate synthetically per year. A larger scale 
construction Near 
Dhanbad to supply. ammonium sulphate. According to 
Gowing Committee report,” ammon-sulphate is the only 
fertiliser which, can now be suitably manufactured on 
a large scale (3,50,000 tons) in India, The raw materials 
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5. Paddy and Rice Enquiry Committee, Government of Bengal 1939, 
6. J. C. G., _ Fertiliser cia: in. India, -Science and Culture, 


December, 1944, 
7. Report of Technical Mission on Actificial Fertiliser, 1944., 


MARCH .OF. THE DESERT 


to be used are the ammonia from coke sources and 
gypsum abundantly available in India. It is not ex- 
pected that India would produce nitrolim or urea soon 
but ammonium nitrate, superphosphate of lime or its 
substitute are likely to be manufactured .in this coun- 
try In a reasonable time. Only the 
fertiliser will not be enough, equally important is its 
distribution at a controlled rate to the men with the 
plough in the myriads of Indian villages. These agri- 
culturists should also. be made to know their use and 


- application. For this purpose, in every village a real 


cultivator should be. traimed and kept in charge, to 
distribufe the fertilisérs, to teach the.methods of their 
use, to advise the selection of crops, and modes of co- 
operative irrigation, etc., under directions of com- 
petent authorities. There must be Sl a local 
initiative. 


Taste II 
Fertiliser consumed in 1396 in Ibs. 

Japan ‘India 
(NH4) 2504 - 21,00,000 1,48,000 
rt NaNO, 73,300 4,400 
K-manure ‘1,68,200 11,400 
Superphosphate 24.,84,800 12,800 

Nitrolim 3,21,000 Nil 


(d) Equally important is also the ‘question of irriga- 
tion. Any amount of use of manures carnot give good 
crop unless aided by proper irrigation, The Punjab 
Canal system has proved it beyond dispute. Many 
plains in .the- vast Indo-Gangetic, which-on every 
ground are likely to produce a good crop are not doing 
so’ due to ul-irrigation..The dying rivers in many parts 
of. Bengal have already seriously told on the health and 
crop of the province. The dredging of smaller river 
mouths ard gradual -establishment of a network of 
irrigation channels throughout the land are primary 
necessities. (e) Last, but not the least, is the personrel 


-which will carry out and develop the vast- agriculture 


of this country. They should be made to Jearn the 
improved methods of agriculture and irrigation, Some 


machine-sense has to be developed in them so that 


they may-take their work in scientifically power- 
minded enterpriser’s fashion. Small tools, power-driven 


equipments, small tractors of one-man-unit type suit- 


able. for small areas are to be introduced which: will 
have important consequerces.:-- Besides, 
the agricultural labour: must be given due considera- 





production of , 


_ according to the needs of the industry. 


the health of- 
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tion. At present they are ih a poor ‘standard, mostly 
due to malnutrition and -want of treatment.. It is 
necestary that there should be smali State medical 
units .in the: villages to‘look after the welfare of the 
villagers. 

(42) There should be planned distribution of the 
land for cultivation. of food crops and cash crops, ete. 
We are certainly badly im. need of food, but that dces 
not mean all available land should go up for food 
production. Cotton, jute, flax, sugarcane, etc. are 
also essential needs and the industrial success 8 
dependent on them. As a matter of fact, the agricul- 
tural planning is a very difficult one and on it depends 
the prosperity of .our future. It is necessarily con 
nécted with the industrial planning. A fraction of the 
land should be utilised for, cash crop production 
In making 
such distribution of the land, due consideration must 
also be given to forest reserves and grazing reserves. 
The former to control the rainfall and humidity of 
the area and the latter for maintenance of the growing 
livestock. A well-planned agriculture will not only 
reach its objective of attaining self-sufficiency but will 
also‘ contribute to the increase of national wealth, The 
latter will help to develop a standard economic system. 

Not ovly the productivity of our soil per square. 
yard is low, but also the productivity per farmer is 
yery low. For the same output of crop, an Indian 
agriculturist has to put on 80 times more work than 
that of an Amcrican. Of course, the high stardard of 
mechanisation in the latter case is responsible for this - 
to a large extent. Besides, nearly 70 per cent of our 
people are booked in agriculture? This figure is too 
large compared to the output of the soil. The surplus 
workers must be removed from the field to be skilled 
in other enterprises ‘or engaged in cottage industries. 
This. will increase the output per agricultural worker 
a'so the firm income per capita. 

It is, hence necessary, the agricultural planners 
must look into (a) proper distribution of Jand, and 
labour, (b) health and training of the agricultural z 
labour, (c) the production of fertilisers, (d) fecilities- 
for irrigation, (e) production of smali agricultural 
implements and power-machines,’ etc. a are 

The problem is not only of priority number ome 
but also a huge problem requiring courage and deter-_ 
mipation. And in its success ‘jies our salvation. 
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MARCH OF THE DESERT 


By lL. 


THs papers carried the other day a piece of news 
which attracted not much notice. The Sind-Rajputana 
dexert was advancing in the easterly direction at the 
rate of so many inches every year; and the Forest 
Department’ officials were, making frantic efforts to 
stop this march of the desert by certain methods 


known to them, but they did not know whether they: 


would succeed. Sp far good, but who is going to stop 


H. 


AJWANI 


the mar oh of the desert which under the bigh-sounding 
name of Pakistan: threatens to reduce the fair “surplus” 
province of Sind, in the course of a generation or 
two, to vast Mchen-jo-Daro (Mound of ‘the Dead) ? 

Of course, .*t will not be the first; time for the 
jungle and the desert to invade Sind and make an end 
of all civilised life. It is an old old'tale. Sind is the 
burial ground of innumerable civilisations and cultures 
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Oldest of ‘all Jands, it is te gateway to Hind or Ind 
(which name is simply a varsint of “Sind”) and its 
integral part. Bat natwe’s cataclysms, and more often, 
men’s mischievous deeds have driven at times a wedge 


‘between Sind and Hind, and, when that has happened, 


Sind has wilted and dried wep 
’ Baluchistah or Sahara. Every keen. observer must have 


and. become another 


noted that though Sind is so ancient and renowned 
{even medieva] Europe had a craze for Sendal and. 
Sindon, or ‘Sind cloth) there is not a@ single building 
or edifice or woik,of art in the entire province which 
may be claimed as a piece of antiquity. All notable 
buildings and works of art lie buried under the sands 
and may be known only when they are dug up. There 
is nothing above- the ground to show an old civiliza- 
tion. Perhaps*years hence the only sign of British 
civilization and occupation of Sind will be apparent. 
when some other Rakhaldas Banerji comes and digs 
up the pillars of the Sukkur Barrage bridge from. 
beneath the dried-up bed of the 
Sukkur. 2 
The good time for Sind comes when connection 
between Sind and Hind gets restored and the Sindhu 
becomes again the first of Indian rivers. and not simply 


4a boundary between savage or primitive tribes looking 


for inspiration, westwards, to Arabistan or Central 
Asia. In the seventeenth and early part of the 


-eighteenth centuries Sind rose to eminence in culture 


and the arts as a province of (Mogul) India: Abul 
Fazl and his brother were only two of the many 
Sindhis who became famous in the days of the greatest 
of the Moguls (himself a born Sindhi) and his suc- 
cessors. The Sindhi language and literature rose to 
ecstatic heights in the verse of Shah Latif, the greatest 


- of all the Sindhis. And then came the break betweeD 


u 


Sind ‘and Hind and - the. triumphant march of the 


river Sindhu 4at- 


desert. Sind became -attachéd to Afghanistan. Whel’ 


the British occupied Sind: in 1848, Sind was a vast 


‘Shikargah denuded of anything approaching to civilisa- 


tion and culture. A million and a half wretched people 
eked out a primitive existence under the overlordship 
of ‘petty Baluch chieftains. The great ‘Maktabs and 


Pathshalas had perished, and ‘travellers noted’ that the: 


learned in Sind. -prided themselves on a_ scrappy 
knowledge of a ‘jargon of the sweet tongue of Shiraz 
(the Persian language). 

The coming of the British established the vanished 
nexus between Sind and Hind, and the desert gave 
place to fields and gardens, and all the arts of civilised 


life. Sind was fortunate: to be linked to the progressive: 


Presidency of Bombay, and to have missionaries from 


, distant Bengal to educate her people. And Sind became 


fertile, great anl glorious. Sindhis spread to all parts 
of the world, and Sind grains, Sind cotton, Sind cows 
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became objects of envy all over India, - while the 


Sindwork mérchants became the most famous mer- 
chants in the East for silks, curios, jewellery, etc. . 

The .prosperity. of Sind was mostly. due tp the 
Sind Hindu who rose above communal or sectarian 
pel made his province flourishing and 
civilised; The big zamindars or waderas of Sind, skilled 
only to hunt. poor ‘beasts and oppress poor men and 
women and compel them to minister to their pleasures 
and creatuie comforts, were kept down by a whole- 
some awe of the British officials, and also of the Hindu 
money-lenders. The Hindus built-up a new civilised 
Sind with’ their money, sacrifice and public spirit. 
During the one-hundred and ‘odd years of British 
occupation of Sind not a single educational institution 
or charitable organisation or work of art for the 
general public was established by’ the Muslims wh 
formed the three-fourths of the population, the entire 
burden of educational and philanthropic work being 
borne by the Hindus, Parsis and other minority com- 
munities. The Muslims were only eager to claim the 
lion’s share of appointments, scholarships, etc., and 
they got it. The Hindus were anxious for the arrival 
of the day when the Muslims would come up to a 
level with them, and be fellow-workers with them. To 
this end the Indian National Congress conceded 
provincial autonomy to Sind and agreed that it should 
be a separate province. 

"Ten years have elapsed since Sind “became 2 
separate province but all these years Sind continued 
to be with India—and the desert was kept out. The 
lords of the countryside were kept within limits and 
could not pull down the fabric that. was built up ina 
hundred years. Now, however, the bond’ between Sind 
and Hind has burst. The Muslim League Ministry in 
Sind swears by “Pakistan” and is determined to weed 
out all’ that is Indian from’ Sind. The sweet Sindhi 
language, descendant of Sanskrit-Prakrit, and wholly 
Indian in its grammar, structure and vocabulary is. to 
be turned into a jargon of Arabic-Persian or to be 
entirely replaced by Urdu. The Hindy agriculturist. 
is to be deprived of his land by lawless ° laws, the 
Hindu official to be turned out by a 75 per cent 
reservation of sppointments for the Muslims, while 
the Hindu educational institutions are. to be strangled 
by a Muslim University. The poor Sindhi Muslim 
who has lived in amity and fellowship with his Hindu 
brother is to be excited. to © frenzied fury by hired 
Moulvis and Mullas from outside, and Sind is to be 
given up to the tender mercies of the Punjabi Muslims 
and Biharis who are taking forcible possession of plots 
in Sind. And the Muslim wadera is chuckling that he 
can have for his shikar men and women, beasts and 
vast tracts . . The Desert is marching on ! 
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oe app fay TEMPLE: By Stella Kramrisch, 
Professor ‘of Indian, Art, Calcutta University. Photo- 
graphs by Raymond Burnier. University of Calcutta. 
1946. Vols. I & II. Pp. xi +- 466. Plates I-LXXX. 

In, spite of the limitations and handicaps set by 
the long continuance of the War, we are glad that 
Dr, Kramrisch has at last been able to publish her 
great work on the Hindu temple. 

In. these volumes, Dr. Kramrisch has dealt not 80 
much with the physics as with the metaphysics of the 
temple. Her central thesis is that the temple js an 
embodiment in architectural form of the individual 
soul’s striving towards) Moksha-Kaivalya, in whic 
final state, it loses its separate identity and becomes 
merged in the Universal Soul. The temple, whch grew 
out of ‘the simple altar of Vedic times. retains the 
mystic import of the original altar and thus enshrines 
a certain world-view, Be . 

Dr. Kramrisch then pursues this symbolism 
through the entire range of architectural and, sculptural 
details..The ground-plan with its: ressaults has been 
explained as an irradiation of the central principle, 
enshrined as the Divinity, and it is this same innet 
light which creates by .the urgency of its need of 
irfadiation, the gavakshas or windows, which are 
meant not-for the ingress of light from outside as for 
the egress from within. The structure of the temple, 
capped by the amalaka and the kalasa, which draws 
and closes in ail upward movement of lines into one 
single point, has the same symbolic significance. The 
placement of the sculptures as well as_ their 
character, all fuse into one whole, intensifying the 
message which is otherwise borne by the separate 
structural elements. 

The author has taken great pains to substan- 
tiate her thesis by means of quotations from 
contemporary .Sanskrit literature, both sacred and 
secular. One is however sometimes left in doubt as 
to how: far these thoughts recorded in sacred 
literature of a ritualistic kind, were actually 
responsible for the origin of particular architectural 
traditions. Some of them might as well have been 
after-thoughts of sadhakas, who were not séilpins, 
and who might ‘have enriched the metaphysical 
eonnotation of physical forms which sprang from the 
creative: genius of those who designed and built the 
temples. . . 

This should not, . however, be taken to “mean 


that Dr. Kramrisch has neglected the physical side 


of temples or of the importance of the silpasastras. 
She: has. also laid ‘the’ Jdtter under “contribution, 
sometimes discovered meanings’ which’ were’. lost | to 
the architects themselves, as in the .case. of , her 
very -original interpretation of the meaning ‘of . the 
term rekhagunaghata, where she. ‘has found” 4 


to initiate. 


reduced by the Britishers. 


industries -and. commerce, all 


geometrical formula for determining the curve of 
the rekha-gandt. Such explanations deserve careful 
examination, and have to be vevified by actual 
measurement of thé curves of extant temples. Dr. 
Kramrisch’s suggestion about the origin of the roof 
of the stepped Pirha Deul is likewise ‘based upon a 
due recognition of the importance of the physical 
factor: But in spite of this deep «familiarity with 
siipa texts and of the bearing of material facts, the 
reviewer begs to submit that ther leanings are on 
the mental-spiritual side of the question. s 

The unfortunate part of such explanations is 
that they often. demand such deep familiarity with 
mystic thoughts and practices as well as such a high 
degree of individualization, that they are usually 
beyond the reach of average science as we know it. 
It is more than likely. that the silpin himself might 
have been’ motivated by impulses for setting in 
symbolic form the thoughts and aspirations which 
Dr. Kramrisch has discovered from contemporary 
literature by meang of ‘her painstaking research, but 
then it is difficult that it wag actually so. Something 
akin to this might be likewise'said of the explanations 


‘about the origins of Art as expounded by the School 


of Psycho-analysis under Sigmund Freud. There also, 
one often feels tempted to say that the explanations 
might be true ; but then it is difficult to prove except 
As such, the reviewer believes that Dr. 
Kramrisch’s work belongs more to the realm of Art 
than of Science with its narrowly set limitations of 
method. 

We are indeed grateful to Dr. Kramrisch for the 
new light that she has been’ able to throw upon this - 
well-trodden path of Indian civilization by dint of her 
industry and penetration ; and there can be no doubt 
that the volumes under review will entitle their author 
to a lasting place in the history of Indian archaeo- 
logical studies. And we are also thankful to M. 
Burnier who has adorned the .text by a series of 
magnificent photographs, 
wee pte ey, Nirman Kumar Bose 
THE RUIN THAT BRITAIN WROUGHT: By 
K. M. Munshi. Published by Padma Publications Lid., 
Bombay. Pagés 85. Price Rs. 2-8. 


_ In spite of the claims for Englishmen from time 
to time about the welfare of India done under the 


‘English rule of about two hundred years, it is now 


as clear as day to what. degradation India has been 
. In this small booklet of 
eleven chapters Mr. Munshi by facts and figures has 


proved how England thrived and prospered at India’s . 


cost during the past two “centuries. India’s agriculture, 
! . deteriorated to ' énrich 
Englishmen , and.. British Imperialism and Capitalists. 
Health of her'millions was ruined, and starvation be- 
came the rule. The poorest country in the world has to 
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maintain ne most expensive bureaucracy and army and 
a most inoffensive people was-made to pay for British 
Imperialistic wars. Most up-to-date figures from high- 
est authorities on the subject, both European an 
-Indian, have been used by the author and as such the 
conclusions are from unimpeachable premises. In 3 


short compass the learned author has treated every 


aspect of India’s ills and has been successful in proving 
that British rule -and British methods are responsible 
for everything wrong in India today. 

Students of Indian Economies and political, work- 
ers Will find ‘this book not only ‘interesting and 
instructive but extremely: useful.in their everyday life. 
The book deserves wide circulation. - 


UNEMPLOYMENT, FULL EMPLOYMENT 
AND INDIA : By Dr. N. Das, I.C'S., Ph.D. Published 
by All-India. Publishing Co. Lid., 30°. Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Pages 68. Piuce Rs. 8. 


Since the publication of Beveridge Plan on social” 


security and’ unemployment there have been quite 4 


good nuraber of publications on the subject so far as 


capitalistic socielies are concerned. In a connmunistic 
society, such ag we have in Soviet Russia, no question 
of unemployment arises as the'society is totalitarian. 
It is now ‘clear to all that unemployment is no} due 
to the fault of the individual .as such but its very root 
. is deep in the social structure as we have today. The 
individuals or the group affected by unemployment are 
merely creatures of circumstances over which they have 
no control. The author in the first: five chapters of this 
book has discussed the subject in such a clear manner 
that even ‘a layman will find it easy. to grasp the 
ideas. Relation of public finance to full employment 
has been discussed with considerable skill. India is: not 
only backward (medieval) and capitalistic but under 


‘a foreign. yoke for the last two hundred: years and as . 


such the problem is almost’ beyond’ sohtition. Besides, 
we have -no statisti¢s worth the nameé.: So long ' by 
‘nemployment,’ we understood Veduéated unemploy- 
ed” without ‘taking into consideration the hundreds of 
roillions in abject poverty and in enforced idleness 
throughout the year. To solve this - problem, India 
‘must make progress on the basis of-a planned économy 
and that can be done-only when India is free to work 
‘out her. own destiny as a- Sotialist State’ The, author 
admits that full employment cannot be assured in a 
capitalist country althpugh unemployment can be 
sufficiently controlled’ or reduced: 
_ Students ‘of Economics and’ the general public 
interested in the subject will find this ‘book useful. 
A B. Dorta 
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BENGALI. 


JHANSIR RANI BAHINI—Diary : - Hdtied * by 
Kalidas’' Ghosal. The National Literature, 106 Cotton 
Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4. 


Most of our countrymen are today- familiar with 


om we “~ 3 nome 


‘the name of “Jhansi Rani Bahini” or thé regiment of 


Indian women formed as an integral part-of the Azad 
Hind Fauz, i.c., the Indian National Army, by Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, in Singapore. Bengali literature * 
is almost flooded over‘with books on LNA. and “Rani 
Jhansi Regiment.” But one cannot rely on those books 
as the materials contained therein are half imaginary 
and not collected from authentic sources. But the book 
under review jig a departure from the lot inasmuch as 
it has ecreditably been edited from the diary-leaves of 
a woman-sold'er of the Regiment who participated 1n 
all its activities. One can get a fair idea of the origin, 


‘development and act:vities of the “Jhansi Rani. Regi- 
‘ment” after going through the pages of this authentic 
-and-reliable diary.. The writer wields a facile pen, her 


style is: fascinating and owing to the literary charm 
and flavour, the book, though full of facts, reads like 
a’ romance. Here and there the reader comes across 
passages containing personal touches which reminds — 
him that the writer, though she 
career, is after all a woman over whose life emotion 
plays ‘such an important part and to whom “love Is 
her whole being.” Whenever she writes down a few 
sentences about her beloved husband from whom she 
abnormal war-conditions, she 
gives vent to her feelings ina highly impressive 
manner, The last page of the diary gives an account 
of one, of the greatest tragic incidents of the writer’s 
life in such an impressive .way that it leaves dn in- 
delible impression on the reader’s mind and he finishes 
the book with a deep sigh. 

The book is profusely silaiented: The get-up and 
printing leaves nothing to be desired and a map of 
the route taken by:the Azad Hind Fauz to reach the 
— F rontier has added to the perpen of the 
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_ Naive K. “Burapea - 


HINDUR BANGLA: By De ‘ Santosh Rinitie 
Mukherjee. Published -from 44 Badur- Bagan Street, 


Calcutta. Pages hak Price eight annas. 


As pioneers’ of Indian nationalism Bengalis have 
always preached and fought for united Bengal and 
undivided India. Buat- the Muslim: League administra~ 
tion of Bengal for the last decade has- changed the 
mentality ‘of the Bengali Hindus who now- advocate 


_ partition for the sheer preservation of their culture. 


SANSKRIT . 


> SUKTIRATNAVALI: By Bésudev -Sadasivy - ‘Toa 
New~ Rajsthan, .Press, 738 Muktaram “Babu Street, 
Calcutta, ~~~ — 


This isan interesting“ booklet “ ‘containing’ free 
metrical renderings in Sanskrit 6f one hundred. selected 
Sara from famous .westetti* authors, used © from 

to. day as mottes in: the - well-known newspaper 
The Times of India To make” the renderings aitrac- 
tive the translator, Pandit Joshi, has occasionally em- 
bellished © them with. expressions and: figures of speech 
not found in, the original but familiar in- Sanskrit. 
Of; coiurse, such rendering i is not a new thing. Reference 
may be” ‘made in this connection to -the beautiful 
translation of a number of Greek’.and German -verses 
made, by . Prof, Cc. Cappelar, under the titles FYavana- 
‘satakam, and ‘ Subhasitamalika and. published in: hess 
inthé,: neers of the mow défulict Indidn “Antiquary, - 

. QHINTAHARAN: Cuaxeavaner 


ms. 8 . t ty 
oa ers ‘ pence 


‘Lhe author has a clear grasp of the subject, z.e., the 


Bengali-Hindu case for- a. separate nationalist Hindu 
Bengal and. the ‘materials: he has: used. prove beyond 
doubt. the-reasonableness of the case he advocates.’ It 
must be admitted: that this booklet helped the move- 
ment “of division of the province 4 great deal, which is 
now.an accomplished fact. The book will have a very 
wide | circulation among the -Bengali-knowing ‘public. 


‘A. B. Dura 73 
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.. GUJARATI - 


_, j. AHAR.ANE.POSHAN : By. vases Patel. 
Paper cover. Pp. 64. Price eight annas. 

2. PRACHIN SHIL KATHAO: By Gopaldas u. 
Patel, 1945.:Paper cover. Pp. 49. Price annas siz. Both 
ee by the Gujarat Vidya Pitha, Ahmedabad. 


ne “Food. ‘and. putriment” are discussed: in the form of 
a dialogue ‘Between, an educated master. and her children 
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BOOK, REVIEWS. * | 


+e: he we 


—a girl and a boy, and valuable information about the 
part that each item of our food and drink, cereal, fruit, 
‘vegetable, raw and ccoked, ‘plays in. the building up of a 
healthy body, is conveyed in a very easy maniner. Child- 
ren can surely follow it. 

In the other book ancient tales ‘of virtue, thirteen 
in number, are pleasantly told and they bring out sharply 
the virtues of toleration, good conduct, patience and allied 
pieces of conduct. , 


(1) MADHAPUDO (2) KAUSHIK AKHYAN: 
By Jugatram Dave. Both published by the Navjivan 
Prakashan Vander, Ahmedabad. 1944: Paper cover. 
Pp. 194 and pp. 42. Prices eight annas and three’ annas 
respectively. | 


Madhapudo, Beehive is the fifth reprint within 16 
years of a book of excerpts in verse anid prose of the 
writings of well-known writers in respect of the lives of 
our great men like Buddha, Hemchandra and others. Tt 
has been noticed previously. Kaushik Akhyan is a very 
short poem ont a mythological subject, the burden of 
which is that service of aged parents is higher than 
tapas. 

THODA VIVECHAN LEKHO: By Mansukhlal 
Jhavert, M.A., Rajkot. Printed at the Swadhin Printing 
Press, Ranpur. Thick cardboard. 1944. Pp. 247. Price 
Rs. 2-8, ; : jo 


Professor Jhaveri is slowly forging ahead as one 
of the few efficient reviewers and critics of works in 
Gujarati. The present collection of such reviews con- 
sists of seventeem contributions ranging between 1934 
and 194] and comprises the works of Navalram, Govar 
dhanram, Kasi Nanalal, Kant; Narsinhrao and Uma, 
shankar. They are all thoughtfully done with sobriety 
and an attempt to have the balance even. They are 
attracting the attention .they--deserve. 


_SADHANA : By Unpavast. Printed at the Rajni 
Printing, Bombay. Illustrated. Thick cover. 1944. 
Pp. 108. Price Rs. 2. ©. 


Poems, short and long, bearing on the three stages 
of human life; Love, Desai, Attainment, about 39 in 
number are collected in this book called Sadhana. <A 
kindred spirit Prof. Umashankar Joshi expresses in a 
scholarly introduction—the truth lyimg behind these three 
stages; but it must be confessed that more than an ordi- 


nary: mind-’is wanted ‘to understand’ the™ trend” of ~ these’ 


outpourings, both in the introduction and the text. 
Marxism and the revolution in Russia, called develop- 
ment of Russia, play no small part in filling the hack- 
ground of the poems, thus giving a distinct, individuality 
to the: performance. 


K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


BROADCASTING : By Seth: Drucquer. Oxford 
Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, No. 27. The Oxford 
University Press, Calcutta. Price six annas. 

FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY : David Thomson. 
Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 67. The 
Oxford University Press, Calcutta Price 6d. 

(1) INDO-CHINA, (2) PHILIPPINES, (3) 
CHINA: The Indian Institute of Indian Affairs, 
New Delhi. Pp. 23,,22 and 24 respectively. 1945. Price 
six annas each, a sXe . 4 

SCIENTIFIC WORKERS AND‘THEIR RIGHTS: 
Preparedby J. Kuczyski and a study group of the 
Assodiation of Scientific Workers in Great~Britain, The 


Association of Srientific Workers...(Iidia) . 210 Bow-. ned | 
ace .. Lndia, .New..Delhi.Price_four..annas. . 
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bazar, Caleutta, 1946. 
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TION” By Seetaram Pandy. Rakhal Das Reading 
Rgém, Somlong, Ranchi. Price Re. 1. = 

' §GOPE OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN INDIA: 
Hara Gopal Biswas. The Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceut'cal Works Ltd., Calcutta. Price Re. 1-4. 


"ON HISTORY’: By M. C. Samaddar. Renaissance 


an EQUALITY IN WESTERN CIVILIZA- . 


Club, Patna. 1947. Price eight annas. 


-- REFLECTION ON: INDIAN REVOLUTION : 
By K. Chandra Sekharan. Allied, Indian Publishers, 
Circular “Road, Bhandari Cottage. Lahore. 1940. Price 
Re. 1-14. | ae 2 


PLACE OF INDIA IN WORLD TRADE AND 
SHIPPING: By S. N. Haji. A-L. M. O.-Monograph, 
No..10. The All-India Manufacturers’ Organizat-on, 
Bombay. 1946. Pp. 65. Price Rs. 2-8. 


THE RISK AND FALL OF JAPAN: By Sir 
Frederick Whyte. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London: Chatham House, St. James’s Sq. 
S.W.I. Pp. 59. Price 1s. net. 

ARCHITECTURE : By Claude Batley. 

TRANSPORT : By F. P. Antia. Oxford Pamphlets 
on Indian Affairs Nos. 34 and 35. The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Calcutta. Price six annas each. 


THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRIA: By E. J. Pas- 
sant. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No. 72. The 
Oxford University Press, Calcutta. Price 6d. net. 

. WHAT NEXT? CAN INDIA BE UNITED?: 
By J. M. Kumarappa. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 1945. Price twelve annas. 


_-NEW ELEMENTS IN MONAZITE SAND : By 


- Rajendralal De. The University of Dacca, Bengal. 1947. 


A PRIMER OF ANTHROPOLOGY : By Durga | 
Bhagwat? ««., ‘Distributors—Padma Publications Lid, 
Bombay Lakshmi Building, Sir P. M. Road, Bombay? 
Pp. 47. Price Re. 1. 


HOUSING INDIAN LABOUR.: By Kanji. Dwarka- 
das. Thacker, & Co. Ltd., Rampart Row, Bombay. 
Pp. 16. Price eight annas. a: 


_. MARWARI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 
Hstablished -1900. Report of the Committee for. the 
year 1946. Published. by B. R. Mishra, Secretary, 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Imperial Bank Build- 
ing, Burrabazar, Calcutta. 1947. Pp. 210. 


ADMINISTRATION REPORT of the 
soami Satsang Sabha, Dayalbagh, Agra, 1947. 


DIRECTOR'S REPORT for the year 1946-47. 
giving information regarding Dayalbagh Limited Com- 
panies etc.: Published by .Dayalbagh Manufactures 
Trading Co., Lid., Dayaleagh, Agra. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD STUDIES: 
(1) Law Section, (2) Chemistry Section, (3) Zoology 
Section. Published by the Senate Hceuse, Allahabad. 
1946: 


Radha- 


. EXHIBITION OF ASIATIC ART AND 
ARCHAEBOLOGY (New Delhi, 23 March-2 Apni, 
1947) : Containing an Introductory note by R. C. 


Mortimer Wheeler, Director-General of Archaeology 
in India, Historical Notes (Part I) and Catalogue 
(Part II): Published _ by the,.Archaeological Survey of 
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GRACE, CHARM, BEAUTY, are not giffs of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she takes proper care of - 
her daily toilet. | 

The modern girl can do this most easily 
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: Clarity 
The following is taken from a chapter of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘Panchabhut as translated 
by Indira Devi ‘Chaudhurani and published in 
The Visva-Bharati: Quarterly : 


said, “f don’t. know why, but I don’t like this poetry”. 

Dipti seconded her opinion more vigorously. 

Samir dees not as a rule openly contradict any woman. 
‘So he hesitated a little and said with a smile, “But many 
great critics place him in a very high rank”, 

“Tt is not necessary,” said Dipti, “to have any critic’s 
help ‘in order to understand clearly ‘that fire burns,— 
it can be understood quite well with the tip of the little 
finger of one’s own left hand.’ If J can’t undeistand the 
goodness of good poetry similarly off- hand, then I don’t 
think it necessary to read its criticism”. 

Samir was aware of the burning power possessed by 
fire, so he kept quiet: ‘but poor Byom was innocent of any 


savoir-jaire about these matters, so he- began to soliloquize 


out loud. 
'( He said, “The mind.of man outstrips him, very ied 
one can’t catch up with it”, 

Interrupting him Kshiti said: “Ty the Treta yas: (the 
age following the Satya or Golden Age) the hundreds of- 
miles-long tail of Master Hanuman used to far outstrip 
him;.if-a flea sat on its tip, then he had to set up a 
relay of horses in order to scratch it. The mind of ‘man 
is longer than Human’s tail, so sometimes he cannot. reach 
*it without the horse-relay of the critic. The difference 
between the tail and the mind is that the mind goes on 
ahead : while the tail is left -behind—that is why in this 
world the tail is so stultified anid mind is so glorified”. 

When Kshiti_ had ‘finished, Byom resumed, “The object 
of Science is to know, and the object. of Philosophy is to. 
understand; but things have so ‘turned out. that the know-. 
ing .of Science and -the understanding of Philosophy have 
become: more difficult than all other "knowing and under- 
standing. -‘What a lot of schools and books and apparatus 
have become necessary for the: purpose. 
Literature is to evoke joy, but it is not so easy to obtain 
that joy either,—various kinds of teaching and’ help are 
required for that also. That is why I was saying, the 
mind advances so rapidly that one has to use a ladder to 
reach it. If somebody says in a huff, that which can’t be 
known without education is not Science, that which can’t 
be understood without effort is not -Philosophy and that 
which does not give joy without culture is not Literature, 
then he will have to lag far behind with traditional maxims, 
proverbs, and doggerels.” 

“Everything tends ta become increasingly difficult in 
men’s hands”, said Samir. “Savages get excited by shout- 
ing anyhow, but it is our misfortune that we cannot be 
satisfied with anything short of music, which entails special 
‘practice and cultivation; worse luck. ‘still, one cannot even 
sing wéll without being taught. As-a result, that which 
was once public property, gradually tends to become the 
private property: “of the practised performer. Everybody 
can shout, and every uvcivilised man -in the street can 
feel pleasurably excited by shouting ; but every one can’t 
sing, nor does- everyone enjoy singing. Hence with the 
progress of society two- distinct: classes of- initiated and 
uninitiated, connoisseurs and outsiders are being created”. 


. he becomes in difficulties. 


-The object of. 


Said Kshiti, “Poor man has been so created that the 
more he tries to adopt easy methods, the more entangled 


He invented machines in order to | 
do his work easily but the machine itself is a highly in- 

tricale affair; he organized Science in order to arrange 
easily all cur knowledge of Nature, but’ that very Science 


Referring to a well-known English “poet Srotaswini is dificilt to ‘master; Law was evolved in the process of 


trying to find an easy method of doing justice, but event- 
ually a long-lived man is required to sacrifice three-fourths 
of nis life'in order to understand Law properly. Money was 
created’ as a means of easy exchange, but in the end the 
problém’of money has become such a big problem that it 
defies any one to solve it. In attempting to simplify every- 
thing, man’s learning and teaching, eating and drinking, 
enjoyment and amusement, “everything has become hope: 
lessly difficult.’ 

“Poetry has also followed suit and become difficult”, 
said Srotaswini, “Mankind has now become distinctly 
divided into two classes; mow few are wealthy and many 
are pocr; few are talented and many are talentless; now 
poetry also is not for the general public but for the select. 
few. [I understand all that. But the fact of the matter is, 
that’ the particular poem which has given rise to the dis- 
cussion is mot at all difficult, there is nothing in it that even 
people like us can’t ‘understand, it Is quite simple. So that 
if we don’t like it, it is not the ‘fault of our understanding”. 

Neither Kshiti nor Samir. felt inclined to say anything 
after this. But Byom went on unblushingly, “Because a 
thing is simple, it dosen’t ‘follow that it is easy. Very 
often it is that which is most difficult, because’ it iia 
adopt any kind of trumpery means to explain itself; 
remains standing quietly; if you.'don’t understand: it me 
go’ away, it does not tempt you back with any artifice. 
The ‘distinctive quality of clarity is that it establishes a. 
direct connection with the mind—it has no intermediary, 
But for those minds which cannot accept anything ‘with. 
out the help of.an intermediary, which have to be ‘attracted 
by blandishments,—clarity is extremely , unintelligible, 
The clay bhisti (water-carrier), modelled by the craftsmen 
of Krishnagar, with. its colouring and its water-skin and 
pose, readily finds its way into our mental senses and 
habits, but Greek statuary has no colours or postures, it 
is clear and absolutely effortless. But that is not to say that 
it is easily ‘intelligible. Just because it disdains to attract 
by any contemptible outward trappings, it must possess: 
all the more innate wealth of ideas.” 

“Bother your Greek statuary”, said Dipti with marked 
annoyance. “We have heard a ereat deal about it, and if 
we live, we shall hear a great aeal more. The worst of 


- good things is that they always have to remain in the public 


eye, everybody talks about them, they have no covering, no 
veil; they don’t need to be discovered, to be understood, to 
be observed carefully: - one -has- only to hear and repeat 
stock phrases about them. Just-as the sun should remain 
hidden behind the clouds sometimes, otherwise be splendour 
of- the unclouded sun cannot. he - realised, T think 
famous things: should occasionally be stone by the 
screen of neglect. It should be the fashion to.slander 
Greek statues now and then, it should be demonstrated 
publicly that Chanakya is a’ better poet than Kalidasa. 
Otherwise it is becoming intolerable. However, that is by 
the way. What I want to say is, that very often rudeness 
of ‘behaviour and poverty of ideas are mistaken to be the 
sign of excessive feeling,—one should also remember that.” -. 
oe] said, “In ‘works of-Art simplicity goes hand in hand 
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with a high order of mental culture. Barbarity is not 
simplicity. Barbarity is largely attended by pomp and 
circumstance. Civilization is comparatively unadorned. 
Excessive ornamentation attracts the eye but repels the 
mind. Both in our Bengali newspapers and high class 
literature a lack of simplicity and moderatiom is evident. 
Everybody is fond of talking in too loud a voice and with 
too much gesticulation; nobody cares to express the truth 
clearly and without bombast, because a primeval barbaritv 
still exists within us. If truth comes to us simply clothed, 
we cannot realise its depth and distinction. Unless the 
beauty of ideas is loaded with artificial jewellery and every 
kind of exaggeration, we do not give it its’ due 
appreciation.” 

“Moderation is one of the chief signs of courtesy,” 
said Samir. “Well-bred people never advertise themselves 
blatantly by any kind of pushing and excess—they pre- 
serve their dignity through modesty and self-control. Very 
often fussiness and effusive manners seem more attractive 
to the ordinary run of people than well-controlled, dignified 
courtesy. But that is not the fault of courtesy,—it is the 
misfortune of ordinary people. Moderation in literature 
and behaviour is a sign of progress. Barbarity consists 
in the attempt to catch the eye by means of exaggeration.” 

I said, “I must be excused for using an English word 
or two, As in polite society, so in literary, there are man- 
ners but not mannerisms. No doubt good literature has 
a form and quality of its own, but that form does not 
specially strike the eye. It possesses a certain spirit, a 
certain influence, but not any extraordinary style. Very 
often for want of splashing waves on the surface, -the 
inner perfection is lost sight of. Again, very often where 
there is no perfection, people are moved by the splashing 
of the waves, but let nobody, therefore, make the mistake 
that the plainness of perfection is easy and the gesticu- 
lating’ of shallowness is difficult.” 

Turning to Srotaswini I said, “Very often it is diff. 
cult to understand high class literature for this reason that 
the mind appreciates it, but it does not try to explain 
itself.” 

“T salute you”, said ‘Dipti, “We have learnt enough 
to-day. We shall never again proclaim our barbarity by 
expressing our opinion of high-brow literature to high- 
brow pundits.” 

Mentioning that English poet Srotaswini said, “How- 
ever much you may argue and rail against us, I can’t abide 
that author’s poetry.” 
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Party System in Britain 
Its History and Characteristics f 


The strength of British parliamentary life 
lies in the fact. that it combines the safeguarding 
of the citizens’-full political rights of freedom 
with a really workable system of government. | L. 
Roberts observes in The Indian Review : 


The political parties are the instrument that makes 
this combination possible. Normally, it is the Cabinet 
itself (the wartime Coalition Government being a 
characteristic exception) that represents a majority 
party government holding office under the ever 
critical eye of the minority—the Opposition. Although 
no limit is imposed on the number of parties, Britain’s 
narliameniary system is based on the two-party 
system, the smaller parties. either supporting the 
Government or the Opposition even if they also often 
pursue an independent path. 

The names of the three great British political 
sarties—Conservative. Liberal and Labour—have long 
since become part and parcel of everyday speech all 
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over the world. However, ag hazy notions are often 
associated with these names of parties, it is well worth 
while saying a few words about théir history and their - 
peculiar characteristics. 

At the present moment, the Government in 
Britain is representative of the Labour Party, which 
is not only by far the strongest party ‘in Parliament 
but also the youngest of the three great parties. Let 
us deal, first -of all. with the two other older parties. 


ORIGINS OF THE SysTEM 


. The Conservatives are frequently called “Tories” and 
this ° name brings us straight back to the origins of the 
British party system. The Civil War of the 17th 
century was, in the main, a conflict between the King 
and the Parliament and it ended with a decisive 
victory for the latter. But this war left a permanent 
mark on parliamentary government in Britain :° the 
political leaders who supported the cause of the 
Monarchy formed the “Tory” Party, whilst the cham- 
plons of parliamentary authority were known as 
“Whigs.” 

For a long time the “Whigs” formed the Hapa 
until finally, as a reaction against the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789, the “Tories” were brought into power.’ 
Both parties changed their names round about 1830, 
the “Tories” thenceforth going by the name of “Con- 
servatives” in order to show that they sought to 
preserve the Old Order whilst the “Whigs” took the 
name of “Liberals” in order to give expression to the. 
fact that they advocated free progress. 

The question of Royal Prerogative is no longer 
of any importance in the Parliamentary life of Br.tain 
and is thus in no way characteristic of the Conser- 
vative fundamental political creed. Although, as 4 
matter of policy, the Conservatives cling most tena- 
ciously to tradition, this Party has in the course of 
centuries changed very considerably—-which is natural, 
in such a living institution as the British parliamentary 
system. 


Opposep To NATONALISATION 


The defeat at the polls in 1945 gave the “Conser- 
vatives” a new part to play, for. they now form the 
Opposition in a House in which Labour Members hold 
a clear majority. Some time elapsed before the Conser- 


_ vatives recovered from the shock of their defeat but 


they are now energetically engaged in using their 
position as opponents to the Labour Government as 
a means of infusing new life into their Party as. well 
as giving sharper relief to the process: of formulating 
their programme. 
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This Party, accordingly, fights for a democrati¢ 
system based on private ‘ownership and initiative ; it 
opposes nationalisation and the formation of State 
monopolies and they ddvocate a strengthening of the 
bonds uniting the member-States of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

Whilst the Conservatives are Jed in the Lower 
House by such experienced parliamentarians and 
statesmen as Churchill and Eden, whose part in the 
Opposition in Britain’s parliamentary life is so very 
important. energetic attempts are being made, at the 
same time, to stiffen up the party organisation — and 
make it more effective. Lord Woolton, the Chairman 
of the Party who enjoyed universal popularity as Food 
Minister during World War II, is one of Britain’s 
best organisers. He is endeavouring to enlist the co- 
operation of the younger generation of Conservatives 
in important tasks and to create an entry for the 
Party into the ranks of the working classes. 


EquaLiry oF Rrcwr - an 

The Liberal Party, once the great rival of the 
“Tories” has had to yield up this role to the Labour 
Party. The number of Liberal M.P’s. in the present 
. House ig very small and only amounts to 25, (if we 
disregard the various “shadings-off” 
Party) compared with nearly 200 Corservatives and 
over 400 Labour M.P’s. : 
_ The Liberals have, in a certain sense, fallen victim 
to their own ideas ; their belief in the equality of the 
right of every individual, whether man or woman, to 
personal liberty has become so generally established 
in Britain within the last 100 years: that their pro- 
gramme has, in part, lost its combative quality. The 
Lberal Party has,: furthermore, suffiered more than 
any other of its fellows since World War I from 
division within its ranks. On one side there was a 
strong movement of its-members towards the Conser- 
vatives, whilst the other section fell victim to, the 
Labour Party. But this does not mean that hence- 
forward, the Liberals may not be a strong spiritual 
force in Britain, for the great inheritance of such men 
ag Gladstone, Asquith and Lloyd George still lives on. 


The old Liberal ideas that everything is measured _ 


in terms of man, that every human being must have 
freedom and independence to dispose of his own 
destiny provided, in so doing, he does not prejudice 
his fellow-man’s rights to freedom—these ideas have, 
within the last 30 or 40 years, been developed still 
further by the idea of “economic freedom” based on 
“social security.” The leading position occupied in the 
Liberal Party today by Lord Beveridge, together with 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter (Asquith’s daughter) and 
Lady Megan (Lloyd George’s daughter) is characteris- 


tic of this development. - 


Lasour—A Younc Parry 


Today, the Labour Party in the Lower. House fas 


a safe and comfortable majority—400 out of 640.M-P’s. 
and the Labour Government in office under the Jeader- 
ship of Attlee can rely exclusively on its own strength 
for carrying out its policy. It is the first time that 
“Labour” has an-absolute majority in Parliament. for, 
the Party is’ young and has within less than 60 years 
been borne to power.on a wave of success. 

The Labour Party came into existence rourd sbout 
1900 ag a not very clearly defined Socialist grouv and 
its representation in Parliament under the leadership 
of Keir Hardie. occupied the position of a diminutive 
Gpposit on. The Party ‘only received its present form 
in 1918 and now. as before, its strength rests above 
all on the support it receives from, the Trades Unions: 
not unjustly has it been called the “political arm of 
the Unions.” This does not. however, mean that the 
Labour Party is dominated by the Unions or that 


of the.. Liberal. 


ve) 


these act like a closed circle within the Party. 

The policy of the Labour Party is laid down in 
its annual conference in which all the assoc ated 
organisations—the Trades -Union naturally included— 
express their views and, by. their votes, support or 
attack decisions of policy. At the present moment, the 
Labour Party is, without doubt, the best organised 
and most strongly disciplined of all parties in Britain - 
it has more than 700,000 individual members and 
further to this, more than 3,000,000 trades unionists 
ale associated members of the Party paying their 
membership into the Party funds. Today, in addition 
to the working-class, the Party derives strong support 
from both the middle and the intellectuals. 
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The Imitation of Christ 


“A Devotee of Christ” writes in Prabuddha 
Bharata: : 


The Imitation of Christ is universally considered 
second only to the Bible among Christian writings. 1: 
is a cherished treasure of instruction and inspiration for 
all who follow the way of the spirit, and is a vivid com- 
mentary upon life itself. Needless to say such a book 
must have been written by one who knew whereof he 
spoke. “Written, perhaps, is not the proper word,” 
said Swami Vivekananda in the preface to his Bengali 
translation, “It would be more appropriate to say that 
each iletter of the book is marked deep with the heart’s 
bldod of the great soul who had renounced all for this 
love of Christ.” The Swami said further, “The -spirit of 
humanity, the panting of the distressed soul,:the best ex- 
pression of Dasya Bhakti (devotion as servant) will be 
found imprinted on every line of this great book, and th: 
reader’s heart will be profoundly stirred by the -author’s 
thoughts of burning renunciation, marvellous ‘surrender 
and deep sense of dependence on the will of God.” 

‘The Imitation of Christ was generally ascribed ‘to 
Thomas a Kempis, who for seventy years lived as monk 
in a Dutch monastery. The claim that he was the author 
rested on the fact that in Brussels is an autotgraph copy 
of The Imitation ending thus: “Finished and completed 
in the year of our Lord 1441 by the hand of brother 
Thomas van Kempen, at mount Saint Agnes; near Zwolle.” 

Thomas a Kempis, who entered the monastery at the 
age of thirteen and knew not the world beyond its walls, 
lived a peaceful and uneventful life. The greater part 
of his time must have been spent im scriptorium, where 
he transcribed the Roman Missal and also the entire 
Bible in four folio volumes, He wrote, among other things, 
a chronicle of the monastery and biographies of its found- 
ers and their disciples. As master of novices he was 
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employed in teaching the younger members of the com-. 
munity. However, we know very few of the details of 
his‘ inner life. 


But -from.the very fifteenth century when The Jinifa- 


tion of Christ appeared in its many versions, there -were 
doubts whether Thomas a Kempis was the actual’-writer 


‘of the book, and in course of time the literature on the - 


“preblem of its authorship grew too ‘extensive for any ma? 
to read in one lifetime. Gradually, however, the names 
of other possible authors were eliminated and Thomas 
a Kempis became and remained unltil quite recently the 
only contestant in, the field. Catholics and Protestants 
united in! gratitude to raise a monument to him in the 
Church of Saint Michael at Zwolle. Nevertheless in 1911, 
when the Dean of Zwolle mentioned the subject of the 
authorship to Pope Pius X, the Holy Father declared 
emphatically that he did not believe Thomas a Kempis 
to be the writer—perhaps as’ Pope he had access-to in- 
formation denied to others. 
Whatever that may have been, a new light was thrown 
on the problem in 1921, when an old manuscript was 
discovered in the library of Lubeck inj northern Germany 
a manuscript that for centuries had lain unnoticed among 
others‘ belonging to the Sisters of the Common Life. lt 


was entitled, Admeanitions Concerning Interior Things, - 


and was written in Netherlandish. A study of its sixty 
chapters convinced scholars that it was the .original of 
the second and fourth Books of the The Imitation of Christ, 
also, that its author was Gerard Groote, the courageous 
and devoted founder of the Renaissance order known as 
the Brethren of the Common Life and its counterpart 
for momen, and the father of the teaching known as 
the ‘Modern Devotion.’ ; 

Further research made it evident that the other 
Books of The Imitation of Christ were also based on the 
original works of Groote, and that Thomas a Kempis, 
because of his great knowledge of Latin, had been em- 
ployed by the Brethren of the Common Life to translate 
the Books into that language. In, so’ doing he. took. 
certain Itberties, with the text. 
first Book intact, he converted the. second Book. into the 
second anid fourth, adding several chapters of his own, 
and he edited the third Book to some degree...’ 

The Imitation of Christ, as Groote wrote it originally, 
is divided into three parts: Book One, ‘Admonitions. very 
Useful for a Spiritual Life;’ Book Two,. “Admonitione 
Concerning Interior Things,’ which has three divisions: 
‘Of Interior Conversations,’ ‘Of the Interior Discourse of 
Christ to the Faithful Soul,’ and ‘Of Interior Consolation’, 
and finally, Book Three, ‘Devout Admonitions for Ar- 
proaching Holy Communion.’ These Books, each with -its 
many chapters, were -composed by Groote at different 
times and urider different circumstances. They may he 
rightly considered faithful reflections of his spiritual] moods, 
convictions, struggles, and experiences, revealing his pro- 
gress to God through the three stages described in Christ- 
ian] mysticism as the ‘purgative,’ the ‘illuminative,’ and 
the ‘unitive’ ways. 

The reason why the compilation was permitted to go 
out under the name of the translator and editor rather 
than that of the true author will appear when we con- 
sider ‘the life of Gerard Groote. ‘At the time Thomas a’ 
Kempis undertook the task of translation (1424) more 
and more imperfect copies under false names were cir- 
culating all over Europe, amd so we are indebted to the 
industrious monk for providing a fairly reliable version 
of Groote’s spiritual : masterpiece. . 

Who was Gerard Groote, this extraordinary man, who 
could produce a work -of. such magnitude and whom 
‘Swami Vivekananda called “that great soul, whose words, 
living and burning, have cast such a spell for the last 
four hundred years over the hearts of myriads of men 


-and women; whose influerice todsy remains as strong as . 


-‘Paris, Cologne, and Prague. 


Although he:kept the. 
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ever and is destined to endure for -all- tite to come; 


‘before whose genius’ and Sadhana (spiritual discipline). 
' hundreds of crowned heads have bent down in reverence; 


and ‘before whose matchless purity the jarring sects of 
Christerlom have sunk their differences of centuries © 
common veneration to a common principle?”  Biogra- 
phical material is available, but even if it were not, The 
Imitation ‘of Christ would throw much light upon Groote’s 
innler life—upon his spiritual experiences, struggles, and 
erowth. 
Gerard Groote, or Gerardus Magnus, was born in 
1340 at Deventer in Gederland, in the diocese of Utrech. 


As his parents were wealthy, he received a comprehen- 


sive education, beginning with thé famous chapter school 
of Deventer and extending to the colleges of Aachen, 
He was one of the most 
learned men of his time, versed in philosophy, theology, 
cannon law, medicine, astronomy, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. 

Later im his life, after his spiritual-awakening, he was 


to write, “Trust not ini thine own knowledge... but rather 


in the grace of God, who helpeth the humble and hum. 


-bleth the: proud,” and “Please not thyself in the natural 


gifts or ability, lest thereby thou shouldest displease God, 
to whom appertaineth the good whatsoever thou hast by 
nature.”. But in the days of his gay and admittedly unre- 
strained youth, he rode the crest of the wave of world'y 


.popularity and success. , 


The townsmen of Deventer appreciated his sagacity 


.even then, for when he was but twenty-six they sent‘ him 


on a mission in the interests of ‘the city to the court of 
Pope ‘Urban! V at Avignon. ‘Shortly afterwards ‘he was 
appointed professor of philosophy and theology at Cologne. 
Besides, he enjoyed two -prebends, one at Utrecht ‘and 
the: other at Aachen, which increased his already subs- 
tantial income. a 

By the time he was thirty, however, his brilliant mind 
awoke to the emptiness of earthly glory and turned to 
God in a way unknown to it during his long years of 


‘philosophical and theological study.: He felt the necessity 


of following Christ in the way the Master would be follow- 
ed and of despisirig all earthly variities, among which he 


‘no doubt included theological dialectics ‘and ecclesiast- 


cal honours. Appraising the calculation of theologians, 
he said that he would rather feel contrition than know 
how to define it. And he confessed that while formerly 
he had studied the scriptures to gain knowledge, he now 
read them to find the truths that would’ be helpful to his 
soul. He summed up what was to be the theme of his 
life in these words: ‘“Whosoevér then would fully and 
feelingly understand the'words of Christ must endeavour 
to conform his life wholly to the life of Christ.” . 
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' On Literature. 


In an article in. The Aryan. Path: Prof. P. S.. 


Naidu brings the theories of Depth Psychology to 
bear upon the problem of why some types of 
writing are divisive and inflammatory and: others 
helpful to world unity : | 


A work of literature, like any other form of fine 
art, is the product of a gifted mind struggling to 
express itself, in this case through’ the: medium of 
language. While literary criticism ‘has “handled with 
skill and success the medium of expression, it has 
failed to understand the mysteries of the structure of 
the mind which carves out of the medium pleasing 
and Jasting forms. Let us, therefore, probe into this 
neglected aspect of higher literary criticism. | 


Modern Depth Psychology teaches us_ that 
the: human mind at birth has a certain innate 
structure. . 


The elements of this structure are the primitive 
instincts and their concomitant emotions; such ag fear, 
anger, parental Jove, sex-appeal, disgust, self-assertion, 
submission, acquisitiveness, curiosity; wonder, etc. But, 
‘unlike a machine, the structure of mind, which is living 
and dynamic, grows and develops as the result of its 
Intimate and inescapable contact amvith the social, 
biological and physical environment. This growth, 
contemporary psychology tells us, is through the 
formation of sentiments. For instance, when a small 
child is ill-treated by a bully, he may hit back, but 
he soon finds retaliation futile. He is very angry with 
the bully, but he is also afraid of him. The two 
elementary emotions of fear and anger weave them- 
selves round the bully and produce the sentiment of 
hatred. 

As a human being is the centre of organisa- 
tion of the sentiment; we call this mental product 
a concrete sentiment. . 

_A few more examples of concrete sentiments will 
clarify our understanding of this mental process. 
When the two fundamental emotions of wonder and 


submission are organised round a person or a Sstrik- 
ing natural object such as a waterfall, we get 


' admiration ; add fear to it, then awe is generated ; let 


the filial feeling be mingled with awe, it will yield 
reverence. Thus: we see how the peculiar process of 
mental growth through the formation of sentiments 
proceeds. | 
And after concrete sentiments come abstract 
sentiments. " 


These are the result of the organisation of in- 
stincts, emotions and concrete sentiments round’ ideas 
and ideals. Some visible symbol may’ be present, such 
as the flag or the national anthem, at the core of the 
abstract sentiment (in this ease of patriotism). But 
it is the non-material concept that is the centre of an 
abstract sentiment. _ 

These sentiments, abstract and concrete, are 
usually many and varied in thé mental structure of 


an individual, and they come into conflict with one 


another. In recent times in our country often. the 
tender feeling for a beloved parent, child or life- 
partner has come into conflict with one’s sense of duty 
to the country. These mental conflicts have to be 
resolved through the formation of a scale of sentiment 
values, a ‘hierarchical arrangement of sentiments i0 4 
graded order. In such a graded scale, it goes without 
saying, there should be a master-sentiment in terms 
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of whose supreme worth’ all other sentiments are 
evaluated. At the present moment, in the mindg of - 
many, the Nation, the State, or social service is the 
master-sentiment. But it will be readily admitted that 
Love of the Supreme and the intense aspiration to be 
one with It should be the sovereign sentiment for 
human beings seeking to realise the highest and the, 
best within themselves. This, however, is a questiou 
with which we are not concerned now. 

One or two features of the mental dynamics 
of sentiment-organisation merit our attention. One 
is that the mind must express itself, 

_ I have touched on this point already. Literature 
is one of the.forms which the expression of mental 
structure: may take. The other feature is known in 
psychological language as “Sympathetic Induction.” 
Our minds are all built of the same stuff. Hence, not 
surprisingly, both elementary emotions and more 
advanced and cultured sentiments have a tendency to 
reproduce themselves in other minds. ' 

_ _ Literature is a very powerful force for this mental - 
induction, which holds the secret of the aesthetic joy 
which we experience in reading or witnessing a great 
tragedy, although it may portray suffering and human 
degradation. Literary critics in the West ag well as 
in the East have attempted in vain to explain this 
strange phenomenon of “enjoyment” of the painful. 
The secret lieg in the capacity of the Sahridaya to 
catch and recreate in his own mind the joy which the 
author experienced in producing the tragedy. In other 
words, it consists in reproducing in our own mind the 
great sentiment in the mind of -the author which 
found expression in the masterpiece of literary art. © 

Let us turn to our main problem. 
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If we examine the works of literature which 
‘have universal appeal we find that many of them 
are the expressions of the fundamental emotions 
shared by all- human beings. 


Consider for a moment what a tremendous present 
appeal all over the world a novel, a short story or & 
peem will have which portrays the pangs of hurger. 
The food instinct is universal. Similarly poems, 
dramas and’ stories woven round parental feeling, fear 
or assertion will have a universal appeal. 

If we pass from the Jowest level of primitive 
emotions to the next higher, namely, concrete senti- 
ments, here again we find remarkable identity of 
patterning in the minds of different nationalities and 
races. The great literary works dealing with romantic 
‘love, pure friendship, valour, selfless devotion to 4 
master, are all built on more or less the same pattern 
_and appeal readily to nations widely differring in their 
Weltanschaung. Which people is there that will not 
respond to the sublime appeal of Sakunialam, 0 
Damon and Pythias or of Sohrab and Rustum? 

Trouble arises when we ascend to the next level 

‘of abstract sentiments, for it is here that man’s mind 
first begins to forsake its earthly attachments an 
seeks to discover its true nature. One of the methcds 
adopted for self-discovery is self-identification with 
the: nation, the State or the religious creed or dogma. 
Literature violently patriotic or sectarian is a fruitful 
source of trouble. There;is a deep-seated reason for 
this. While man is fairly certain of himself and_ his 
feeling at the level of the primitive emotions and 
concrete sentiments, he is on rather slippery ground 
on the level of abstract sentiments. ‘There is danger 
of his being swept off his feet here. So the unconscious 
defends him in his weak holdings. And is not attack 
the best form of defence ? So, literature expressive of 
the unripe abstract sentiments is often certainly 4 

- dividing force. 


Biological Concepts 


_ The history of scientific advance is littered 
with discarded theories and hypo.heses, but the 
leading concepts of science are less num2rous and 
more stable. In the course of an ariicle on Biolo- 
gical Concepts in Sctence and Culture Bhupendra 
nath Mukhopadhyaya observes : 


Empiricism, which is the true opposite of sciezcé 
and -which consists in using the results of observat on 
and experience without attempting seriously to urder- 
stand their: true. meaning,.forms laws and theories to 
‘be discarded eventually. on the shedding of a new ray 
of tight from science. But the concepts of science are 
the sute foundation of a different attitude which 1s 
termed. scientific. - : ees 

Scientific: advancement proceeds from scientific 
concepts. :Aristotle’s conception of fixed. and quite 
distinct species was prevalent among the biologists of 
the Linnean period; and the descriptive phase of 

- Botary’ was thus characterized by a drsire, to kacw, 
classify and:record ag many species of plant as possible, 
and add to cthat by new collections from all, the erds 
of the earth. As long asthe concept of fixed species 
remained predominant in-the- minds of the scientists, 
such collection and -descrivtion. yielded useful results, 
and satisfied the urge to know the unknown. But with 
the advent of-the Darwinian period it became increas: 
ingly difficult for such.a static notion to hold. the 
absorbing attention of the scientific m’nd. Instead of 
taking the existing species of plants and animals for 
granted, it was necessary to probe into their origin 


and development. The problem of descent, which 
included the construction of phylogenetic system, 
became the chief aim of the phyletic period of Botany. 
The new concept gave a dynamic outlook, and the old 
habit of viewing things with a stalic gaze was aban- 
dored for good. 

Only correct concept can raise science from the 
level of magic, by its elaboration into scientific 
theories and principles, and distinguishing scientific 
operations from magical rites. ‘ Primitive agriculture 
of the people of ruder culture for instance, has 118 
strictly scientific aspects; but the whole operatioa 1s 
so much mixed up with pseudo-religicus faiths ard 
superstitious beliefs, due to the. lack of a reliable 
concept, that their agricultural activity appears more 
magical than scientific. Indeed, no one would regard 
an appeal to the supernatural as strictly scientific. For. 
the object of science is to give rational accouat of 
things, not to invoke inscrutable, ad hoc powers to 
explain them away. 


Mere examination of facts and search for 
utility leads nowhere. It is the desire for an 
explanation that gives science the impetus to take 
its first step towards concept-building. 


Chemistry acquired its concepts about two hurdred 
years ago and since then has gone ahead. Before that, 
it had been a tool-in the hands of the alchemists to 
play frauds with. The notion of chemical substan e as 
something possessing a number of specific prope. ties 
came fairly late in the history of chemistry. ‘ih 8, 
if ‘one specific property is found to be changed, the 
rest are changed also ; and this’ can only be possille 
through a chemical process, involving conversio, of 
one substance into another substance or substances. 
Again, things may be physically homogeneous and yet 
chemically heterogeneous. Given “these notions, but 
not till then. real chemistry can begin. The notio~> of 
chemical substance is not self-evident, nor can it be 
gathered from general physical consideration any mae 
than the notion of what constitutes a.species of pant 
ean be arrived at from the p tpular idea of ‘pot-h-rbs.’ 
In fact, the evidence of general observation is against 
specific pioperties and in favour of  tratsmutation. 
There -was- no reason. therefore, why one should not 
expect to turn a Jead into gold; it was only. a matter 
of changing une property, viz., the colour, just as one 
can change water into vapour or ice or a man into a 
fascist or communist. Lacking the uecessary notion, 
“Newton could acquiesce -in. statements such as that 
water even when redistilled several times leaves a 
residue on evaporation, or that mereury at ordinary 
temperatures may be solid or liquid.” But given the 
notion, such statements become impos:ible. 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direet supervision of qualificd and experienced physi- 
clans and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electro-. 
vibratory massage and hormone vitainin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secare personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance, Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-aurgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc.. ete..) with latest, modern apparatuses is 4 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC.- Consultations free, 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed, Consult 
in person during 11 a.m. to pm. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 sy If you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for “diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality. by Modern Methods.” Contains | 
over 450 pages and. 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
etc.. etc.. is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
Ft'R OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 


Post Box 323 (M.R,C.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
261-263, Hornby Road, 
Fort BOMBAY......Phone No, 24297. 
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Concepts are the solid grounds which bear the 
weight of the super-structure of high-flown theories, 
as the poverty of the Indian masses bear the weight 
of the concentration of wealth at the hands of ® 
degenerate aristocracy. . 

Without correct concepts ‘theories atrophy 
and techniques s‘agnate. 


The construction of electronic microscope has 
become possible, because ‘it is realized that it is im~ 
possible to ‘see’ an object smaller than the light-wave, 
unless some other medium of shorter wave-length 
replaces light. A flow of electrons answers the require- 
ments of such a medium, and the . magnetic field 
replaces the glass-lens. 

_ While theories and techniques belong to the fast 
moving currents of advancing ‘science, the leading: 
concepts are its solid rocks. New theories gather 
momentum from experiments and observations, an 
wash away old ones from the shores of knowledge, but 
the fundamental concepts stand out—immovable and 
unperturbed. me , 

Take, for instance, the concept of organic evolu- 
tion ; Darwin did not invent it any more than Hitler 
invented. racial hatred; the speculative Greeks had 
already suggested such a possibility hundreds of years 
before Darwinism came into being. In fact, the Hindu 
doctrine of ‘Karma’ and ‘Rebirth’ savours of an evolu- 
tionary idea. What Lamarck and Darwin tried to do 
was to explain evolutionary tendencies in the organic 
world as best as they could, and formulate theories to 
embody their explanations. We no longer agrée with 
Lamarck that characters acquired by the conscious 
effort of the individua] are inherited or with Darwin 
that Natural Selection by itself is sufficient to explam 
evolution. Modern genetical biology no longer accepts 
Weismann’s Germ-cell theory in the form in which the 
author stated it, nor does it subscribe to the time- 
horoured distinction between inherited and acquired 
characteristics. But about the fundamental notion of 
evolution, that is to say, that the organisms now living 
are descended from ancestors from whom they differ 
very considerably. there is a sirgularly upiversa] agree- . 
ment among Biologists. 

The theories of evolution change, but the 
evolutionary concept which throws these theories 
up from time to time remains. - a 


Yet, the leading concepts of science are , not 


immutable permanent acquisitions. They too change, 


but change Jess frequently and more fundamentally, 
and often with devastating results. The notion of geo- 
eentrie universe was explained by Copernicus, evoking 
great hostility from the Church ; Darwin struck at the 
root of the idea of “Special Creation” and created a 
great commotion ; abiogenesis gave way to biogenesis; 
Paviov's conditioned reflexes have thrown a new light 
upon the relation of mind and body, and compelled 
us to reconsider the question. of free-will ; Binstien’s 
relativity has altered our conception of the nature ol 
time and space, while Planck’s quanta have. revolu- 
tionized our idea of energy and matter; and’ we are 
now asked to revise our opinion about ether in the 
light of -Michelson-Morley experiment. 
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Imperialism and the Indian Army 


In an article in the Labour Monthly, edited 
by R. Palme Dutt, Neil Stewart shows how the 
policy of communal distinction has been con- 
sistently applied to the whole of India for about 
two hundred years by British Imperialism in 
respect of the Indian Army as well as in the civil 
administration of the country : 


European’ domination over India has been in the 
past niaintained more by the use of Indian troops than 
British. In the wars of conquest of the 18th century, 
the fronticr wars against the Sikhs and the Afghans, 
in the Mutiny, in the conquest of Burma and in the 
- junumerable littie struggles in and near India, it has 
been the Indian Army. tather than the European 
troops of the Honourable Company, or the Regiments 
of the Line, which has been the predominating factor. 
. This was frankly expressed by Sir John Malcolm, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1832 : 

“Our Eastern Empire has been acquired, and must 
be maintained, by the sword. It has no foundation, 
and is not capable of having any, that can divest it 
of that character ; ‘and if the local army of India, but 
above all the native branch, is not preserved in a 
condition which, while it maintains its efficiency, pre- 
serves its attachment, no commercial. fiscal or judicial 
-systems we may improve or introduce, can be of 
permanent benefit.’ (Quoted in the Hden Report, 
1884). 

The task of the military and civil leader, therefore. 
was to maintain the loyalty of the army. The Mutiny 
was a terrible lesson; it was taken to heart and 
minutely analysed by the Peel Commission of 1859, 
and twenty years later by the Eden Commission. The 
mass of evidence taken by these commissions showed 
how the Mutiny had been made easy by the fact that 
caste and religious differences in the old Benga] Army. 
had been smoothed away. A pro-British Moslem com- 
mentator on the Mutiny recorded as follows what. had 
taken place:: 

“Government certainly did put the two ate 
gonistic traces in the. same regiments, but consistent 
intercourse had done its work, and ‘the two races In 
regiments had become one. It is but natural and to be 
expected that a feeling of fellowship and brotherhood 
must spring up between men of a regiment; constantly 
brought together as they are. They consider themselves 
as one body, and thus it was that the differences 
which exist between Hindus and Mohammedans had, 
in these regiments, been almost entirely smoothed 
away. 

““Tf a portion of a regiment engaged in anything, 
all the rest joined. If separate regiments of Hindus 
and separate regiments of Mohammedans had been 
raised, this feeling of brotherhood would not have 
arisen.” (The Causes of the Indian Revolt. Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, Calcutta, 1873). 

There were many who saw 
depended upon. maintaining the 


that British rule 
existing divisions 


among the Indians. One of the most brilliant and able - 


British Soldiers in’ India, General.Sir Charles Napier, 
wrote only a few years before the Mutiny : 


‘be mingled together. 





-“The moment these brave and able natives learn 
how to combine they will rush on us simultaneously 
and the game will be up.” (Life of General Sir Charles 
Napier. W.N, Bruce, London, 1885). 


The opinions of a number of personalities famous 
in British-Indian history were offered to the Peel 
Commission with a view. to demonstrating that com- 
munal divisions were the basis of British safety In 
India. Lord Elphinstone.. Governor of Bombay, wrote 
in a Minute (14th May, 1859) presented to the 
Commission : 

“But suppose the whole native troops to be formed 
into one grand army, the component parts of each - 
regiment being as heterogeneous as possible, and sup- 
pose some cause of discontent to arise which affects 
all castes alike, the danger would undoubtedly be far 
greater than that which overtook us last year. 

“T have long ago considered this subject, .and J am 
convinced that the exact converse of this policy of 
assimilation is cur only safe military policy in India. 
Divide et impera was the old Roman motto and it 
should be ours.” 


With a neat amie Lord Elphinstone compared 


the policy for ruling India with the, watertight com- 


partments of a boat: 

“The safety of the great iron steamers which are 
adding so much to our military power and which are 
probably destined to add still more to our commercial 
superiority, is greatly increased by building them in 
compartments. I would ensure the safety of our Indian 
Empire by constituting our native army on the same 
principle ; for this purpose I would avail myself of 
those divisions of race and’ language which we find 
readv to hand.” 

The military fies were in complete ae with 
this point of view. A memorandum by an old Sepoy 
officer, Major-General Sir H. T. Tucker. also envisaged 
the encouragement of caste and religious differences 
as the most hopeful solution : 

“The strong necessity which exists for so dividing 
and separating into distinct bodies the ‘different 
nationalities and castes,” the rulers in our Eastern 
Dominions may deem it safe to entertain in our armies, 
so as to render them as little dangerous as possible 
to the state. 

“The introduction of other elements would be 
advisable . anything, in short, to divide and so 
neutralise the strength of the ‘castes and nationalities’ 
which compose our armies..in the East.” 

A Minute by the Chief of Staff in India, Sir W. R. 
Mansfield, advocated not merely communal division, 
but communal antagonism as the main contribution 
to better control : 

“T am strongly of the opinion that Mussalmans 
should not be in the same company or troop with 
Hindoos or Sikhs. and that the two latter should not 
I would maintain even in the 
same regiment all differences of faith with the ‘greatest 


-eare. There might be. rivalry or even hatred between 


two companies or troops. 

“The discipline of a native regiment, instead of 
keing impaired would gain by it,.as “vegards the greater 
question of -the obedience of the whole to the com- 
manding officer. The mottc of the regimental com- 
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mander in 
émpera,.” 

_ “Divide and rule” was the policy freely and openly 
accepted by the leading military and civil person :lities 
in India. The Earl of Ellenborough, Governor-General 
of India from 1841 to 1844 also advocated this policy 
in a Minute to the Peel Commission : 


“The fewer elements of combination: therg are 10 
the native army the better ; and therefore the more - 


‘nationalities and castes and religions, the more secure 
we shall be.” 
The evidence before the Peel Commission echced 
the report of the Punjab Committee of 1858, which 
was’ composed by three men famous in the history of 
British India, Sir John Lawrence, Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain ard Sir Herbert Edwards. It said: 2 © 7° 7 | 
“Ags we cannot do without a laige native ‘army 1 
India, our main object’is to make that. army safe ; 
and rext to the grand counterpoise of a sufficient 
European force comes the counterpoise of ' Natives 
against Natives, 

“It is found that different races mixed together do 
not long preserve their distinctiveness ;" their corners 
and angles and feelings and prejudices. get rubbed cf, 
until at last they assimilate ard the object of their 
association to a considerable extent is lost, 

‘To preserve that distinctiveness which is S0 
valuable and which, while it lasts, makes the Muham- 
medan of one courtry despise. fear or dislike the 
Muhammedan of another. corps should in future be 
provincial. and sdhere to the geographical limits within 
which differences ard rivalries are strongly marked. 

“By the system thus‘indicated two great evils are 
avoided ; firstly that commurity of feeling throughout 
the native army. and that mischievous polilical activity 
and intrigue which results from association with other 
races avd travel in Ind’an provinces.” 

A more clear and f:ank case for the encouragement 
of communal! strife could ha-dly be madé out. 

The result of the Peel Commission was that the 
balance between Indian and British troops, ard between 
the various races in India, was in future carefully kept. 
- There were 60,000 British to 140000 Indian troops. All 
scientific arms ard personnel of arsenals and depots 
were British. A ‘number of Gurkhas - were recruited 
whore antagonism towards the Indians was known: 
Bigades were formed with two British one I-dian 
-and oné Gurkha battalion. thus 


predominant arm of the 19th century battlefield) were 
British or Guikha. | : 
' The recrviting of Gurkhas had been 
before the Mutiny by General Sir 

when Commander-in-Chief. He wrote : 


adveeated 
Charles Napier, 
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chief must be for the future Divide et — 


ensuring that the’ 
number of fehting troops: (includirg the artillery, the . 


you.” 


“The Gurkha will be faithful, and for low pay Wwe 
ean enlist a large body of treops whom our best officers 
consider equal in couruge to European troops. Even as 
a matter of economy this will be good ; -ut the gveat 
advantage of enlisting these hill-men will be that’ with 
30,060 or 40.000 Guikhas added to the 33,009 Europeans, 
the possession of Irdia will not ‘depend on opinion, 
but on an army able with ease to oveithrow any 
eombindtion among Hindoos or Mohammedans or 
both.” (Life of General Sir Charles Napier. W. N. 
Bruee. London, 1885). ia 

The next eximination of Indian Army organisatiod 
was by the Eden Committee, which met in 1879. and 
whose report was published in 1884. It -approved the 
continuance of the caste and religious divisions of the 
Army : : 

“Our desire is to maintain the great natiora) divi- . 
sions of the army. . . . The armies of India should 
be divided into four complete and distinct bodies, to 
be called army corps, so distributed that they shall be 
deprived, as far as possible, of community of rational . 
sentiment and interest, and so organised, recruited and 
constituted as to act in time of excitement and’ 
disturbance as thecks each upon the other.” (p. 30). . 

This policy had already been borne out by the 
Mutiny. when the armies of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. he:ped by the irregulars from the Purjab, 
which had all previously kept separate from each other, 
fought against the mutineers. The Commission came 
to the conclusion that in the Bengal Army the policy. 
of “divide and rule” was rot being correctly put into 
practice : 

“At the present time the Sikh and the Poorbia, 
the Mussalman from the Punjab and of Oudh, serve 
side by side in all narts of the vast and ill-defined tract 
called the Bengal Presidency... . 

‘The natural consequerces are that the distinctive 
characteristics of the soldiers, both in creed and 
nationality, tend to amalgamate ard thus a common 
feeling is stimulated which might dangerously unite 
them to a common end” (p. 32). 

The advice of the Commission was to divide the 
Bergal Army into two halves, each separate and 
distinct. so as to prevent any possible recurrence of 
the Mutiny : a 

“In working out the details of the proposed 
division of the army. our:main object has been to 
define the territorial formation of the Army of India 
with due regard’ to the -great principle of divide et 
impera.” (p. 33), ‘ ' 

The Moslems had’ been considered -the most 
savagely anti-British element in the Mutiny, while the 
Hindus were considered the least seditious. Therefore, 
while there wete a few all-Hindu units, there were no 
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all-Moslem ‘units, ‘and ‘the majority af infantry 
battalions arid cavalry regiments were made up of ‘the 
different religions. An irfantry battalion might have 
one Punjabi “Moslem, one Sikh and two Hindu com- 
panies. The Hirdus would usually. be of different 
castes or races, such as” Jats, Dogras, Brahmins, 
Kumaons or Rajputs. A nvmber of P :thans and other 
Moslems from the North-West Frontier Province and 
the Tribal] Areas were also recruiled.as an offset to the 
Moslems -from -the Punjab. The India Army. though 
extremely efficient as a fighting force, if not in its 
higher administration was a bcdy of separate little 
communities. each havirg little contect with the other, 
and the whole welded, together by British officers. 

Urdu was the common language in which orders 
were given. As U:du. or some similar langu-ge, 1s 
spoken hy the majority of Indiars, the languag Se oe 
blem did not nresent anv difficulty, 

The organisation of the Indian Army upon com- 
munal lines. was not just a. phase of 19th century 
politics. It was carried on un to the present dav, except 
_ when ‘emergency or necessity enforced a, change. It is 
noticeable that where caste or religious barriers are 
not recognised,.as in the Roval Indian Navy. the 
situation that led to the Indian Mutiny arose once 
more and Moslem and Hirdu united. 

Communal -distincticn in the army is in fact, a 
reflection of the consistert policy which. has been 
applied to the whoie of India and which has su‘c¢ss- 
fully held it under European rule for close on two 
hundred vears. The encouregeme~t of ecmmunal dis- 
tinction in the army has been pacalleled by the 


encouragement of communal disti-ction among civi~ 


lians ; this is ‘the great system of ditide et imnera” 


whose result has been the present political Sonn 
the 


and the terrible massacres of Bengal, Bihar and 
Punjab. 
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Indians in Trinidad and British 
Guiana 


In ihe Editorial Notes on Trinidad and Bri- 
tish Guiana; Anup Singh observes in The Voice of 


India, the monthly organ of the ancns Com- . 


mittee for Indian Freedom : 


I have -just:returned from a ten-days’. trip to 
Trinidad and British Guiana. For a number of years 
I had hoped to visit these regions, and to know some- 
thirg about, thc large number of -Indians who reside 


there, and to learn something about the problems that 
The hope was finally. 
realized, though I regret ‘that my visit was of case 


confront these Colontal. areas. 


all too short. 

' Indians were brought to these parts a little over 
a hundred. years ago as irdentured laborers: for the 
sugar plantations. “They all 
money.and return home at the expiry of their con- 


tracts, or else to become owners of sma'l patches of 


free land that were promised them. Unfortunately 


these hcpes were rever realized and the promises were. 


never honored. And they were compelled to dvag.on 
their dreary; dismal existence, under revolting “and: 
inhuman. economic conditions, bullied. hararsed and 
exploited by. task-musteis not ‘burdened. with any 
social conscience. Eventually some of .these -peop e, 
by super-human -efforis, manzged to break away frem 


this servitude .and to strike out on their own, The 
Canadian Missionaries provided them with some 
education. Some of these pioncers, their grit and’ 


native intelligence thus fortified with education, made 
their maik in the economic life of the countries. 
Today you,can find the sons and grandsons of these 
early pioreers as - lawyers, teachers. 


their progress from such humble beginniigs sacs 
as a living tribute not only to their-own abilities but 
to the fine qualities of their pioneer ancestors. 

In Port, of Spain. Trinidad, 
British Guiana. the educated Indians have established 
India Clubs. These clubs: occttpy magnificent buildings, 
with reading rooms where .members “find Indian rews- 


papers .and’ books. Evenings of Indian music and dance’ 
and .private showings of Indian moving pictures are’ 


also given. Not. only are the India Clubs fine tributes 


to the spirit .of. the Indians but they also. raise the | 


prestige of the.Indian community.’ . 

But the vast majority of the Indians still suffer 
from degrading poverty and Jive under conditions 
reminiscent of the worst slums: of. Indian cities. I saw 
girls and boys:of ten and 


plantations for 12 hours for a .mere pittance. -I saw 
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hoped to save a little 


and in .Georgetown,, 


thirteen woking in the. 


~ 


cffice:s. dectors - 
and business men. The present position of these men, 


84, 


fainilies of eight and ten herded together like animals 
in a one-room shack without any furniture. I found 
them living on rice and dal. Meat and milk were 
luxuries beyorid- their reach. No wonder they are the 
victims of all sorts of diseases. 

The Indians and the Negroes are the two largest 
communities in ‘Trinidad and British Guiana. 1 
detected among some Negroes an undercurrent of 
resentment and jealousy against the success of some 
Indians, and over the fact that’ socially and culturally 
the Indians do not identify themselves with the 
Negroes. And the growing Negro nationalism and the 
drive for a federation of all the West Indies, tends 
somewhat to accentuate this tension between the 
Indian and Negio communities. I was told. however, 
that the Indians fully co-operate with the Negroes 12 
all the major: economic and political issues that face 
. these areas. . . . 

Y found the Indians everywhere looking to their 
Mother Country for moral and spiritual inspiration. 
Through newspapers and even more: through movies, 
they keep in touch’ with the trends and. thought cur- 
rents in India. Through, religious instruction by the 
Pandits and the Mullahs they are rediscovering for 
themselves their ancierit heritage. r 

Yet, although. these people—Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs, cling so desperately tg their ancient cultural 
background, it is interesting to note that there has 
never been any. lack of harmony between the different 
religious groups. Love of the Mother Country binds 
together these uprooted sons and daughters of India. 
At the mere mention that the land of their birth is 
now practically a free country, they invariably burst 
out with thunderous applause, as they did also at 
Gandhiji’s and Nehru’s names. During the Bengal 
famine these people sent to India around $70,000 as a 
token -of their deep concern for the plight of Indians: 
The visit of someone from India makes their faces 
positively glow. They turn out by thousands from far 
and near and shower upon the visitor their unbounded 
love and affection expressed through addresses of 
welcome, garlanding, songs, etc.:They, urged me Over 
and over again. to. prevail upon ‘Mr. Asaf Ali, India’s 
firs; Ambassador to the United States, to pay them a 
Visit. : 
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‘I have returned with the conviction that the 
antiquated Colonial system-which holds these areas in 
its grip and retards esonomic and political progress, 
must be ended. I see no prosperity, no large-scale 
economic reforms, unless and until the vast holdings 
of absentee owners are broken up and individuals are 
established on small independent holdings. I have 
returned with the hope that some day very soon somé 
international commission sponsored by the U. N. O. 
will look into the social and economic problems of 
these parts of the world and make them world issues. 

find co-operation among different communities’ 
absolutely essential for the future of these countries. 
I have suggested the convening of a conference re- — 
presentative.of all the West Indies for the discussion 
of their common problems, as I suggested also that 
their representatives should explore the possibility of 
bringing their .problems to the cognizance of thé 
U. N. O. and establishing contacts with the leaders 
of other Colonial people. 

As for the Indians, I feel that their worst days are 
over. Though distant from the Mother Country, with 
her they ‘have.come into their own. And from now o0 
they can count upon a free and valliant.India. 


1! DIABETES SUFFERERS 1! 
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August 15th . 


. The fateful day has come and gone with all its 
pomp and pageantry and the vast upsurge of popular 
emotion. Today the Indian can proudly lift his head 
and take bis place in the Comity of Nations as 4 
Freeman with a Fatherland that he can call his own 
and a-Flag tha: is a true symbol of the ¢ulmination 
of his dreams of independence. Speeches there have 
been many as well as pledges of service and oaths of 
allegiance to the Fatherland and its nationals. Some 
of the speeches have been inspiring, others stereotyped. 
Time alone will show whether the inspiration was of 
the moment only or whether it came from the deep and 
sincere passions that pulSed in the heart of the speakers. 


The pledges and oaths of fealty and service, likewise, , 


remain yet. to be proven before their intrinsic worth 
is established, 

We have worked and fought for dependence and 
self-determination for all these long years. Vast have 
been the: sacrifices, in lives, suffering and treasure, 
before the world became aware of the fight that was 
in progress. Buc in spite of all that, we must confess 
that we got our freedom cheap. The World was in 
ferment, through the Battle of the Giants of the power- 
crazy West, and so’ the wheels of the gods started 
moving, slow and sure, and out of that movement 
came the Freedom of India. And now that this Free- 
dom is here it is for us to justify the existence of the 
Union of India in a free world. 

It is time now that our leaders, in whose hands 
the nation has entrusted the helm of the State, 
realized the weight of the responsibilities that are on 
their shoulders. Too many of them have been behay- 
ing so far like the nephew of the novels who has been 
léft a million pounds by 4 colonial uncle. They must 
understand that it. is - they ‘who have taken an oath 
and a pledge to serve a free people, and it is not that 
the people have signed a bond to serve new masters, 
We. have to make this point because the neivs from 
Delhi go to indicate that the political fancy fair ig still 
on there, and thousands are still thronging the haunts 
of the “mighty” for a chance for a lucky dip in the 
tubs containing soft,jobs and fat contracts. It is about 


time that this disgraceful job and contract hunting 
came to an end, The Cabinet Ministers at Delhi must 
realize that they have not come to the happy end Ol 
the journey where they could live happily for ever 
and distribute largesse to all and sundry, without dis- 
crimination and without any thought of costs, The 


_chapter of the story of the Indian nation that operied 


on the 15th of August, 1947, is on the contrary, likely 
to prove full of complicated problems and serious 
tribulations, which might lead to dire consequences 
unless the Cabinet became fully aware of the gravity 
of the situation. The Cabinet must, therefore, be md 
of all inefficient and contrary elements, of which there 
is still a good few left, Let “cushy jobs” be found for 
them, if this present unrealistic face-saving gesture 
must be persisted in, where they cannot do any mis- 
chief while enjoying a totally undeserved return for 
the services. they are supposed to have rendered to the 


nation, , 


It is high time, indeed, that an appraisal was 
made in all seriousness as to how and where does the 
Union of India stand. If we cast up a profit and loss 
account, perhaps, then the equanimity of some of us 
would be rudely disturbed. It is true that on the profit 
side ‘we must put Independence, which would out- 
weigh all costs and all losses. But we must not forget 
that this independence has only been gained for a part 
of India, for the Union of India today is not what the 
India of yesterday was. A large slice has been cut away 
and given to a party that neither fought for freedom 
nor ever opposed the Imperialist. British wiles and 
British brains worked for them and _ thanks to the 
pusillanimity, bent for appeasement, and inexperience 
in diplomacy of our leaders, the British succeeded in 
dividing India, This division has created new frontiers 


“with endless complications, and has further sown -the- 


Dragon’s Teeth, for the re-subjugation of the Indian 
neople, if not by cs British; then by some other 
power, 
Are our iehduns aware of this sinister fact? If eabed 
they -were alert and alive about the implications of the 
present chaotic conditions then they would set about 
strengthening the Centre, getting rid of the yes-men, 
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the sluggards and the crafty self-seekers. They would 
start a move for reetifying the inter-provincial fissi- 
parous tendencies dnd the intra-provincial feuds that 
are threatening to disrupt the Union. But as yet we 
sce no signs of such a move. In any state which has 
new frontiers imposed on it by extraneous forces, if 
the State js in the hands of sane men, the first’ and 
invariable move is to reinforce the defences by 
‘augmenting the resources of the people of the frontiers 
and to see that they become a source of strong resis- 
thnce against aggression. We can therefore question 
the Cabinet at the Centre about their plans for East 
Punjab and West Bengal. Do they want these areas to 
crumple up or- secede ? What is the position of the 
Punjabi and the Bengali in the Union of India ? Only 
the other day, after the Birth of a Free India an 
article appeared in the Searchlight of Patna, which for 
venom and scurrilousness surpassed anything that has 
yet appeared in the South African papers about the 
Indian in that country. And this in a Congress province 
and in a so-called Congress paper owned by the 
Birlas ! This incident, we know, will not disturb 
Rajendra Babu’s sleep or the tranquillity of the other 
members of the Cabinet but other affairs might, before 
long, since the leaders of that province are fast approach- 
ing the record of Bengal under the League. We would 
not, in case, however, lay any stress on this merry 
game of Bengali-baiting that is being carried on in 
Bihar and Orissa, for it is an old practice and in the 
past it pleased the British masters of those provinces 
and thereby brought both profit and amusement to 
the baiters. And for all, we know, it will do so under 
the new masters. The Bengali must learn the lesson 
of provincialism in full and act in accordance with the 
code of Moses, otherwise he will get no redress any- 
where, for as yet we do not see that the Congress has 
reversed its dictum “let Bungaal perish.” 

Let, by all means, West Bengal and East Punjab 
perish, by piecemeal dismemberment and by continuous 
persecution, from both the so-called friend and the 
open foe. But does that solve the problem of the 
frontiers of the Union of India? As matters stand, 
Hastern Pakistan has been brought right up to 
thé Katihar atea of East Bihar. The largest Muslim 
pocket in Bihar is within that region and therefore the 
seed of discord has been well-sown by the wily 
Britisher, In the Punjab likewise a well-planned spear- 
head has been emplaced where’ it would hurt and 
weaken the Union most. 

Let us not fool ourselves. The Radcliffe Award 
in the -Boundary Commission was a well-planned 
move, in line with the past acts, of black treachery 
and malice aforethought, that went to build ‘the 

’ British Empire in India. We know there are people 
who are fools enough to swallow the ancient British 
“dope” that an award that satisfies nobody musi be 
a fair award. Fair award forsooth ! When the person 
that makes an award manufactures arguments that 
never were in existence, when he enunciates principles 
to suit the purposes of “A” and deliberately breaches 
the same to deprive “B.” when his award ruts counter 
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to the time-honoured principles of justice and equity 
as practised in all democratic lands, we must yet call 
his award just, or at the most say that he scamped 
his job, just because the other party raised a routine 
howl of protest, as per the scheduled plan { 

Radcliffe says the first question was, “Who should 


have Calcutta ?” We ask, whence did this question 


arise, since Calcutta is a cily in West Bengal, over- 
whelmingly non-Muslim in population and surrounded 
on all sides by non-Muslim majority areas, the 
Muslim interest in Calcutta being 23-5 per cent of the 
population of 8-5 per cent of the holdings, providing 
6-25 per cent of the rates only? Then he enunciates the 
principle that, “Whoever gets Jessore district gets 
Khulna district also,” without giving any reason what- 
soever as to why, how or wherefore of this argument, 
the question of natural boundaries being totally ignored 
by him, and not being in support of this dictum: either. 
Then he enunciates the principle of “compensatory 
allotment” in order to give control of a railway in the 
Sylhet district to the Musims of East Bengal, while _ 
splitting up that district between Assam and East 
Bengal. And he totally violates that principle—which 
js of his own manufacture—in North Bengal in order 
to deprive West Bengal of all railway -communications 
with Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. And so on and so forth. 

Incidentally we must admit that the man did his 
job of disruption in a thorough fashion. He has 
virtually isolated Assam from the rest of India by rail 
and by water, brought Pakistan up to the weakest 
spot in Bihar, and by handing over the Chittagong 
Hill tracts—an excluded area, 97 per cent non-Muslim 
in population—io East Bengal, has practically drawn 
a complete cordon sanitaire all round the Union of 
India. Further by splitting up West Bengal and by 
depriving East Punjab of all its canal sources, he has 


“practically eliminated .all possibility of Pakistan, in 


the West or in the East, being faced with a strong 
barrier against aggression. We do not know what the 
eminent gentlemen in the Sleepy Hollow of Delhi 
propose to do about it. For aught we know they might 
be busy planning moves that would further strengthen 
the strategic plans of the British”allies of the League. 
It is evident, though, that the League has been apprised 
of this fact, as witness the rising note of truculence 
in the League press and ‘the League radio. And well 
might that be so, for, as ever the most amateur of 
strategists would know, in the case of a planned 
ageression, the chances for survival of Assam, most of 
West Bengal and a good bit of North Bihar are almost 
negligible, as matters have been arranged. AI] the 
ageressor would need is a good fifth column inside the 
Union area and a good sea-borne route for supplies. 
And both are theirs for the asking for the present. 


The Radcliffe Award 
British Awards are familiar to us. The Meston 
Award had placed an unwarranted financial burden 
on Bengal which she had to bear for nearly two 
decades. The MacDonald Award is at the root of all 
the evils and degradations in the national and political 
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life of the country. Now comes the Radcliffe Award 
apparently with the same objective—to hig the 
Nationalist and to support reaction, 

The Radcliffe Award has come as an insult to 
India, particularly to Bengal. Under terms of the 
June 3 plan, two Boundary Commissions were set‘ up, 
one for the Punjab and another for Bengal, with 
equal number of Hindu dnd Muslim members and 4 
common Chairman, Sir Cyril Radcliffe. When the 
Commission heard the parties, the Chairman ‘was 
absent. So far as Bengal is concerned, the Chairman 
never even held a joint sitting of the Commission and 
never tried to come to an agreed solution of all the 
members of the Commission. He took full advantage 
of the different notes submitted by the, Hindu and 
Muslim Judges. ‘From the very start, the Chairman 
assumed the role of an arbitrator and never opened 
his mind to the members of the Commission. In the 
Independence Act, a last minute change was made to 
give statutory recognition to the Chairman’s award 
which in ho sense can be termed a Report of the 
- Boundary. Commission. , 

The Radcliffe: Award reminds us about the 
Imperialist game in fixing boundaries for the Succession 
States in Eastern Europe after the termination of the 
fist World Wa. In the name of minority protection 
great care was taken to introduce ,large blocs of 
minorities in every new-born State so that they might 
remain perpetual thorns on their side. Minority dis- 
putes were thus sought to be kept alive and the door 
was left open for Big Powers to come in and interfere 
on the plea of ‘minority protection. A careful study of, 
the map of Bengal with the new boundaries will show 
that a very large Hindu bloc has been created in the 
Khulna-Gopalgunj-Barisal sector’ which may menace 
Fakistan, at least that portion which is south of the 
Padma. Similar is the case for the Murshidabad 
sector, 

Bengal wanted the province to be partitioned into 
two: Radcliffe has cut it into three pieces by leaving 
a wide gap between West Bengal and the Jalpaiguri- 
Darjeeling bloc. A study of the thanawise provincial 
map will show that there is a contiguous non-Muslim 
link between these two areas through the Radcliffe- 
kreak. To be precisé, the non-Muslim majority of Bural, 
Bochaganj, Kaharul and Birganj thanas of Dinajpur 
district are situated one after another practically in a 
line from south’ to north reaching the non-Muslim 
majority of Debiganj thana of the Jalpaiguri district. 
Debiganj is linked up with the completely non-Muslim 
areas of that district through the non-Muslim majo- 
rity eastern portion of the thanas of Boda and 
Pachagar. This tract: of land, with approximately sixty 
per cent of non-Muslim inhabitants’ would have pro~- 
vided a link for West Bengal with Jalpaiguri- 
Darjeeling. This would, of course, have cut off. the 
Muslim majority Thakurgaon sector of Dinajpur from 
Eastern Bengal. But with the principle of delinking 
accepted and applied for non-Muslim~ Bengal, such a 
course would have been far-more fair and just. Again, 
on the principle of compensation as applied to the 
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Karimganj-Kulaura adjustment In Sylhet by Radcliffe 
himself, a compensatory area through Haripur, Rani- 
sankail, Baliadangi, Boda and Pachagar-thanas could 
have been provided. 

Next comes the case of Khulna. Sir Cyril’s conten- 
tion is that the districts of Jessore and Khuljna cannot 
be held by two different states. This argument, if it cam 
be called so, is not only fallacious but also mischievous. 
Had the chairman let the members of the Boundary Com- 
missicn have a glimpse of this side of his mind, he wonld 
have received the proper reply. But he worked int secret and 
thus avoided an answer to one of his most mischievous “argu- 
ments.” Jessore and Khulna were for manyalong year 
one district, Khulna being only a sub-division. But as, 
through experience it was realised that the problems of 
the two areas were entirely different, Jessore being a 
plain anid Khulna a riverine and jungle tract, the latter was 
created into a separate district. The affinity of Khulna is 
much more with the adjacent twenty-four Parganas than 
with Jessore. A glance at the thana-map would show that 
the non-Muslim majority thanas of these two districts are 
contiguous and the Sundarbans stretching over the svuth- 
ern pafts of these two: districts is one complete whole, I 
Khulna and Jessore were inseparable, as Sir Cyril says, it 
would have been equitable to let Jessore come to West 
Bengal together with Khulna which is integrally con- 
nected with ithe 24-Parganas. For by striking out Khulna, 
tthe claim of Gopalganj and north Backerganj which are 
large non-Muslim areas have also been made to lapse. ~ 

The third sinister factor is Sir Cyril’s concern for 
East Bengal. communications, He has split the non. 
Muslim majority Balurghat thana to keep the Darjeeling 
railway line intact for East Bengal. In Sylhet, he has 
included the two-non-Muslim thanas of Maulvi Bazar and 
Kulaura in East Bengal in his eagerness to retain! the 
Kulaura Railway junction which connects the Sylhet town 
through a branch line. But eagerness to maintain arterial 


‘railway lines undisturbed died out when the case for West 


Bengal.came up. With the Darjeeling line gone, the only 
railway route for. West Bengal to Darjeeling lies through 
Lalgola-Godagari Ghat vie Katihar. But.a portion of this 
line from Godagari Ghat.to the Maldah border has been 
broken. This communication| vital for the western part of 
divided Bengal, could have been easily maintained by 
including only five thanas in West Bengal of which onc is 
non-Muslim majority and another with a Muslim majority 
of only 51.05 per cent. Sir Cyril’s determination to sacri- 
fice non-Muslim interests in his anxiety to include isolated 
Muslim thanas in East Bengal is too blatant. In Jalpai- 
suri, he has sacrificed the two non-Muslim thanas of 
Debiganj and Patgram and the non-Muslim eastern half of 
Boda for including the Muslim thana of Tetulia and the 
Muslim western parts of the two thanas of Pachagar and 
Boda. In -Dinajpur, he has sacrificed four non-Muslim 
thanas in order te include six Muslim thanas in East 
Bengal. By doing this gross injustice to West Bengal, he 
has maintained the Dinajpur-Ruhea railway line for Pakis- 
tan, 

~ Lastly, grave injustice has been done to the Chittagong 


Hill Tracts. : It still remains doubtful whether this dis- 
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trict was included in the terms of reference. According 
to the Notional Division, it was within West Bengal geo- 
graphically but administratively’ it being an Excluded 
Area, outside the jurisdiction of the Government of Ben- 
gal. With the. principle of delinking admitted, this district 
could have remained a part of West Bengal or might: nave 
been given an option to join Assam. It is surely prepos- 
terous to tag on a district with Pakistan whose Muslim 
population works out only at 3 per. cent, 

. A fair ‘division would have given West Bengal 5 
population of 27-5 million leaving a population of 
30 millions for East Bengal. 
Bengal should tave been entitled to 35,000 sq. mules 
and East Bengal 42,000 sq. miles, This would have 
divided beth population and area in the proportion 
of 45 to 55. But the Chairman of the Boundary Com- 
mission has awarded a population of only 21-2 million 
and an area of 28,000 sq. miles to West Bengal and a 
population of nearly 40 million and an area of 49,000 
sq. miles to East Bengal. Thus while 66-3 per cent 
of the total area goes to ast Bengal only 33-7 
per cent of it goes to the West. As regards composition 
of population, West Bengal. gets 2,21,97,722 of whom 
16,032,960 are non-Muslims and only 5,164,762 Muslims, 
East Bengal, on the other hand, gets a total population 
of 39,108,803 of whom 27,840,672 are Muslims. and 
11,268,131 non-Muslims. This means’ that while, about 
84 per cent of the total Muslim population will be m 
East Bengal, only about 16 per cent will remain in 
West Bengal. But of the total non-Muslim population 
of the province, only about 58 per cent will be in 
West Bengal while 42 per cent have been allocated to 
the East, As regards the net cropped area, less than 
36 per cent has been allocated to West Bengal, leaving 
more than 64 per cent for-the East. Apparently, popu- 
lation supported per sq. mile of net cropped, area is 
1315 for West and 1344 for 
population per sq. mile is calculated against the gross 
cultivable area, it works out at 1030 for West and 977 
for East Bengal indicating that the expansion of 
population in West Bengal has been rendered more 
difficult than East Bengal. — 


Gandhiji on Nationalist Muslims 

In his prayer meeting held at the Woodlands, 
Alipore, Calcutta, Gandhiji made some observations 
about Nationalist “Muslims which have created 
resentment amongst many of them. During this phase 
of Gandhiji’s stay in Calcutta,-it had been the 
grievance of the Nationalist Muslims as also of many 
other people, that he had given much more access and 
importance to, those Muslim Leaguers who had been 
responsible for the great Calcutta carnage and the 
subsequent communal frenzy all over the country. 
With political power knocked out of their hands, these 
Leaguers. took refuge in the Gandhi camp out of—as is 
firmly believed by the general body of people—fear for 
their lives. On August 7, the free doles. to the goonda 
areas of Calcutta, supplied for nearly one year by the 
. Suhrawardy Ministry, was stopped. The Punjabi 
"Muslim Armed Constables had been withdrawn the 


day before. Many of the police stations were placed 


As regards area; West 


did this. He prevented the 


Fast Bengal but when, 


‘Jims, 


‘of a man was its own merit. 
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in eure of non-Muslim officers and communal Mus- 
lim officers were removed. The Muslim bustees, the _ 
nerve centres of one year’s terrible hooliganism were 
virtually cordoned off. With this background, it took 
the general Muslim poptlation only a week to realise 
that they had been grossly let-down by the League 
leaders. Moves were made from the Muslim side for 
peace, National flag was hoisted in some quarters a few 
days before the 14th August. It was clearly understood, 
as it was frankly admitted in Mr: Suhrawardy’s 
Bengali daily organ, that unless the year-old resentment 
of the Hindus could be checked, the Muslims of the 
City would soon be m a precarious position. Gandhiji 
counter-attack and the 
natural peaceful tendency of the Hindus helped him. 
An atmosphere .. of forgive and forget was made 
possible. 


But a blot on this fraternisation remained. A 
golden opportunity to revive the Nationalist Muslims 
and to establish Muslim mass-contact- directly through _ 
the Congress offered itself, but it was not seized. With 
the State power and British bayonets knocked out from 
their back, the morale of the hooligan elements of the 
city has been permanently brqken and time came 


when a permanent farewell could have been bid to the 


communally minded. Muslim leaders. Opportunity 
came to consolidate the Hindu,and Muslim masses 02 
an economie and political platform and to separate 
them from the dangerously evil influences of the 
League. But to our utter surprise we find that the 
murderers and gangsters are being lionised, introduced 
to the public as good men and seeds of a_ second 
disturbance are being sown. Those Muslims who have 
so long suffered terrible hardships for the sole crime 
of loving the motherland and devoting their life in her 
service are again’ being relegated to the background, 
The leaders of the cult of murder and rape, who have 
found refuge in Gandhi Camp, are neither repentant’ 
nor have they atoned for their past misdeeds, Instead 
they are out to earn political advantage out 
Gandhiji’s sagacity and consolidate the League. It is 
good to forgive a sinner but it may be dangerous to 
take his word ‘at full value and to place him on high 
level in the State. 

In his prayer meeting Gandhiji said that the Nation- 
alist Muslims twitted him for giving importance and life 


of . 
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to the Muslim League amd neglecting the Nationalist Mus- - 


He could not plead guilty to either charge. The 
League had gained importance without his or the Con- 
gress aid. It became great because rightly or wrongly’ it 
caught the Muslim’s fancy. -The Congress and he had to 


dea] with and recognise the fact that faced them.. He was not ¢ 
sorry for having visited Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah 18 times in 


Bombay. . His friends should also know that he alone 
could have done nothing without Shaheed: Saheb and 
Osman Saheb and other League niembers. There was no 
question of neglect of Nationalist Muslims. Natidnalism 
Tt demanded no recognition. 
He would advise his friends to-remain what they were and — 
exhibit in their every act’ courage, self-sacrifice and true 


-knowledge born of study and he was certain: that whether 
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they were few or many; they would make their mark on_ 
India’s’ future. \ 

Gandhiji would even advise the Nationalist Muslims 
to join the League and oppose it from within whenever 
they found it to be reactionary. Whilst he said all this, 
he would advise his League friends to approach the Nation- 
alist Muslims in a friendly spirit whether they remained 
out or came in, True friendship did not admit of ex: 
clusivéness without the soundest reason. 

Shaheed Saheb played the very same role with Desha- 
bandhu Chittaranjan Das as he is playing -today with 
Gandhiji.. The people have not vet seen any sign of 
repentance in him for his past misdeeds, rather his clever 
machinations to have his political position consolidated 
is more in evidence. 
about him that just as he had betrayed the cause ‘of 
Nationalism soon after Deshabandhu’s death, he will do 
so once again as soon as he can consolidate his position. A 
man who cannot deny responsibility for the great Calcutta 
riot of 1946 can never be taken at his face value without 
definite and concrete proof of his repentance. And what 
is said ahout Mr. Suhrawardy can be said about Mr. 
Osman. 

The Nationalist Muslims, in a meeting held on the 
day following’ Gandhiji’s speech, passed a resolution: to 
ihe following effect: 

The Nationalist’ Muslims of Calcutta and its suburbs 
very much resent Gandhiji’s advice to them to join the 
Muslim League to oppose it from within in its reactionary 
efforts.. In their opinion. the Muslim League is itself .a 
reactionary organisation. Its aim is to keep India divided 
on the basis of the two-mation theory which can ‘never 
be accepted by the ‘Congress. Although India has been 
divided, the Congress cannot stop its efforts to unite the 
two parts once again under a sovereign democratic re-, 
public where the peasant and labour would be supreme. 
Under such circumstances, the need for joining the 
League to reform it does not arise at all, rather serious 
efforts. should now be made to .cansolidate the Nationalist 
Muslims under the Congress fiag to eradicate’ the evil 
that has already done us enough harm. With this aim 
in view, the Nationalist Muslims assembled in that meet- 
ing appealed to all Muslims in India to join the Congress. 


Stabilising Indian Economy ! 

Surveying the general economic conditions during the 
second post-war .year, the report of the Central Board of 
Directors of the Reserve Bank of India forthe year ended 
June 30, says that the pace of transition was rather slow 
and halting. “The pre-occupation of Government with 
constitutional changes,” the report says, “also gave an air 
of unreality to some of its measures in the economic 
sphere.” The persisting maladjustments in} the various 
- sectors of the’ country’s economy ‘continued and produc- 
tion actually declined in the more important industries, 
The Economic Adviser’s general index number of wholesale 
prices rose from 270-1 in July 1946 to 289-9 in, May 1947, 
the pace of the rise being generally quicker after Septem- 
ber 1946, following the relaxation of most of the controls. 
The total value of the foreign sea-borne trade of India for 
the -nine months ended March,. 1947 amounted to 


There is the same apprehension ‘ 
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Rs, 480-80 lakhs as against Rs. 391-80 lakhs. for the cor- 
responding period ended March, 1946. The value of 
imports went up by 35 per cent to Rs. 239.90 lakhs and ex- 
ports recorded a moderate improvement of 13 per cent 
and tgtalled Rs. 240-80 lakhs. The balance of trade ‘was 
very slightly favourable by Rs. 90 lakhs as against the 
surplus of Rs. 354 lakhs during the corresponding period 
of the prévious year. Thus the economic situation in the 
country remains bleak, despite the hope that a resolution 
of the constitutional problem would Jeave the Guvernment 
strong and ready to deal with urgent problems urgently. 


' The situation today is more full of problems challenging 


solulions than was ever the case before. 

A solution to the present situation is dependent on a 
realistic assessmént of the background. In its analysis 
of the perspective, the report observes that the posl- 
war years have not brought about tthe hoped-for 
price recession and inflationary ‘conditions have come to 
prevail,'Rising costs have also prevented the supply side 
from responding to the force of demand. These difficukies, 
common in different degrees to most countries, have been 
present in an acute ‘form in our own country, This condi- 
tion. is the outcome of the .utter disorganisation in the 
country’s economy, which though not subject to the actual 
ravages of war, has suffered no less under the strain of 
havinlg to’ provide, a volume of real wealth in the form of 
war supplies out of proportion to the country’s ability and 
the existing low levels of production and living standards. ° 
The legacy of inflation, which this has left behind, ‘has 
derived further stimulus from the rising price levels in 
the other countries,abroad and has raised many challeng- 
ing problems of wage stabilisalion, food supplies, price 
controls, control over exports, imports and speculation, all 
of which vie with each other in demanding urgent solu- 
tions which still remain to’ be found. Superimposed on this 
is the experidnce of the many months of communal strife 
and the dislocation which followed these disturbances, in 
the country’s normal economic activity. The recent consli- 


‘tutional and political developments have added furher to 


the- many uncertainties in the atination and rendered ihe 
problem of reconversion and building up of the country’s 
economy jess easy Of acco mplishment. Therefore, the re- 
port concludes, if the cost of living is not reduced to a | 
reasonable figure and if further deterioration in the econo- 
mic condition of the middle class and the other poorer 
sections of society with fixed incomes is not stopped, any 
kind of planned indusirialisation will prove impossible of 
achievement, | 
The problem that has so far occupied the whole | 
attention of the Governiment, is the food crisis. In its haste- | 
to help the affected people, which is typical of the | 
methods of officialdom when faced with an emergency, the 
Government has been all too keen to import foodgrains, 
The problem of food is certainly of supreme importance. 
f 
| 


But the authorities would have been better advised to find 


out ways‘and means whereby the country could grow food 
and stop the large imports draining away a considerable 
part of the overstrained foreign exchange resources, Im- | 
ports of food last year accounted for a payment of nearly : 
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Rs. 77 crores, plus the huge subsidy the Government 
had to; pay for it, Besides, there are the knotty problems 
of discriminatory prices and arbitrary allocation of 
sources of imports. While Australia charged 44 sh. for 6 
bushels in 1945, it charged 88 sh. for the same in, 1946. 
Again, imports from Burma are advantageous both in 
-espect of the shorter duration of shipping transit and prices. 
But the Emergency Food Control Board instead of alloting 
the rice only from Burma compels us to take from Brazil. 
And while the latest cost of new Burma rice has been 
about £28 according to the figures given by the Govern- 
ment of India, the Brazil rice has cost us nearly £38. 
Therefore, salvation lies in increasing production, both 
agricultural and industrial. 

_Anvatlempt at increasing production under existing 
circumstances has to be co-ordinated with some adjust- 
ments in the sectors of trade and labour. The recent 
observations of Mr. M.’A. Master, President, Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, have got some: bearing 
oni both these aspects. “If we want to industridlise,” says 
he In course of his address to the Karachi Rotary Club, 
“we will naturally have to import capital goods.” This will 
require favourable support from foreign exchange resources 
which are now vastly weakened due to non-repayment of 
sterling balances. Even then the Government can make 
out the best of this pitiable position by giving up the 
idea of importing foods for which bargaining is jm- 
possible for obvious reasons. Turning to the problem: of 
adjustment of labour rights, Mr. Master makes an 
appeal to the businessmen and some suggestions to the 
Government. In his appeal he says, “We have to recog- 
nise the fact that those who play their own part in the 
creation of wealth, are entitled to a legitimate share in 
the distribution of that wealth also. If that vital principle 
is recognised and I hope the businessmen will recognise 
it sooner or later—sooner the better for them and better 
for the country—there is every possibility of the indus. 
trial relations: between capital and Jabour improving.” 
His suggestion to the Government is, “Somehow or other 
some extraneous elements have enterd. the field. These 
elemenits are largely responsible for creating a situation 
of growing unrest in the world of labour all throughout 
the country. It is, therefore, of supreme importance thet, 
along with the advice which the Government rightly give 
to the capitalist to do his. best to discharge his obliga- 
tions towards improving the lot of labour, they should 
also take effective steps for getting rid of these extra- 
neous elements which instead of bridging the gulf be- 
tween capital and labour, work for Widening it in every 
possible direction.” 


March of U. P. 


U. P. today is nat only topping the list of new ap- 
pointments, diplomatic and administrative, but is also 
making bold strides forward in its social-economic field. 
Ever. sinee the Congress Government .assumed power and 
took charge of the administration of the province, they 
have devoted a greater part of their energy to devising ways 
and means to improve the economy of the province as a 
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whole, and to step up the production of commodities, look- 
ing specially to the development of the rural side. - 

With this determination, the U.P. Government has 
started their campaign by observing August 5 as the Deve- 
lopment Day. In the first year the scheme will begin with 
about 10,000 villages with a view to making them selt- 
sufficient by construction of wells, distribution of good 
cattle and bulls, creation of irrigation facilities, opening 
of libraries and reading rooms and other similar enterprises. 
Gradually all the 1,11,000 villages of the province will be 
brought under cultivation. The departments that have 
been so far engaged in the development of the rural side 
were functioning separately, for example, the Agriculture, 
Animal husbandry, Cottage industries, Rural developinent 
and the Co-operative Departments have so far been func- 
tioning independent of each other. During the last few 
months Government have been busy in revising the whole 
plan of work basically, and it is now no longer a secret 
that U. P. has decided to work in the rural areas on.a 
co-ordinated and integrated basis, that is, all the schemes 
that have been planned for the current year and also for 
ithe coming years are an integration of one whole and they 
will be scrutinised and controlled by a Development Coun- 
cil’ of the Government. 

According to a recent press note, the provincial 
Government is directing the Co-operative Department and 
the Development Commissioner to organise co-operative 
societies or village Panchayats in the areas irrigated by 
the Government to take up the work: of ensuring the main- 
tenance of irrigation water-courses in a proper state. The 
Government have reviewed some of the arrangements at 
present in force for the distribution of water for irrigation, 
and have come to the conclusion that in order to make 
them more efficient and free from complaints they need 


_to be amended or reorganised in certain respects. Govern- 
‘ment have accordingly decided on the measures necessary 


and have issued orders to the authorities concerned for 
their implementation without delay. The orders will see 
to it that small lengths of canal roads connecting two 
important roads are metalled and opened to the public, 
communications are improved and the proposals receive 
careful examination by the departmental engineers, 

To facilitate carting of farm produce and village 
traffic, 


(i) bridges are being provided more liberally in the 
department’s future programme of channels; 
(ii) ‘on the old canals additional bridges are being 
provided wherever necessary; 
(iii) instructions have been issued that wherever 
bridges are required they should all be cart-road 
. bridges and not foot bridges. ‘ 


Tentative details are being worked out for the plan- 
ning of better towns in the province amd to check. the: 
construction of unscientific and insanitary houses. The 
scheme includes provision for sanitary accommodation for 
workers and for stopping over-crowding in quarters in which 
at present ten or more persons live’ in a room. On, the 
realisation that lack of planning in construction is 
said to be responsible for congestion in most of the houses, 
it ig thought expedient to effect development of towns by 
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sound planning and making provisions for sanitary housing 
accommodation and to secure, for the present and future 
inhabitants, healthy living coniditions, with amenities and 
comforts. The scheme has been based on the recommenida- 
tions of the Bhore Committee, Whitley Royal Commission 
of Labour, and the London House Planning Committee. 

To facilitate co-ordination of working of the various 
departments, the provincial government propose to estab- 
lish a provincial town planning and housing board with a 
director in the executive charge assisted by several re- 
gional directors. The members of the board will be: 
Chief engineer of the Public Works Department, Chief 
engineer cf the Public Health Department, Director of Public 
Health, ome representative of- municipal boards, one re- 
presentative of district boards to be nominated by the Pro- 
vincial Government, two members of the Legislative As- 
sembly and one member of: Legislative Council, 

This board is entrustd with drawing up a master plan 
for the local authority and advise government and other 
associations interested in town planning or house-building 
on the scheme they propose to take up. All land needed 
in this connection will be acquired with the consent of 
the owners on fair-compensation and all points of dispute 
will be settled by arbitration. In case of disagreement, 
however, appeals may also be filed in a civil court. 


Retrenchment in West Bengal 


The West Bengal Government, having inherited ‘lie 
legacy Jeft by the League Government of Bengal, will not, 
for some years to come, have sufficient funds to carry on 


the ordinary administration, not to speak of embarking 


on large schemes ‘of improvement. There is ,very little 
chance of any new source of revenue being discovered, for 
all available sources have already been tapped, including 
the raising of the most unpopular Sale Tax to four pice 
in the rupee. The new Government will therefore have 
to husband its existing resources, and effect economy and 
retrenchment im the various branches of the administration, 
There is no doubt that there is ample room for economy 
and retrenchment, and a strong Retrenchment Committee 
should at once be appointed to thoroughly go into the 
question and devise ways and means of reducing expendi- 
ture and keeping it within manageable limits. 

The following are some of the ways in which re- 
trenchment seems possible. The Cabinet of Ministers ap- 
pointed will have to do the work which is less.than half 
of what used to be done a few years ago by four jnem- 
bers of the Executive Council. From this point of view 
the Cabinet is unduly large. It many perhaps not be pos- 
sible for political reasons to reduce its size, but there is 

- no justification for continuing the Board of Revenue, and 
’ the Divisional Commissionerships, for the abolitiom of which 
there has been a persistent demand for the last two 
. decades, eS 

The new Government has already amalgamated itis 
posts of the Surgeon General .and the Director of Public 
Health. But other amalgamationis are also possible. The 
posts of the I. G. of Registration and the Commissioner 
of Excise may be held by the same person without loss 
-of efficiency, provided selection is made for the combined 
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post from among officers, who have experience of both 
the departments, and facilities provided for the acquisition 
of stich experiencé. Jn Bengal agriculture and Co-opera- 
tives are closely related, but there is very little co-ordina- 
tion between the two departments. No improvement in 
agriculture is possible in Bengal without resort to co- 
operative methods, but we have yet to Jearn that the 
officers of the agricultural department ever attempted 10 
introduce such methods in agriculture. Sporadic efforts 
by District Officers have not been wanting, but there has 
been no continuity in such efforts, and whatever success 
may have been achieved by some District Officers has been 
rendered futile by the indifference of their successors. To 
ensure the introduction of co-operative methods in agri- 
culture the two departments should be under the control 
of the same Officer. At the outset the Director of Agri- . 
culture acted as the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
but with the progress of the movement, a separate Regis- 
rar was considered necessary. Subsequently a separate Co 
operative service was created, and a huge staff appointed, 
which far from contributing anything to the quality of the 
movement, dragged it down to the verge of ruin. The 
edifice, which was created by the patient labours of Mr. 
Gourlay and his successors has now been tumbling down, 
due to the incapacity of the successors of Mr. J. M. Mitra, 
(whose victimisation, forced retirement and death all well- 
wishers of the movement sincerely deplore), with the result 
that unless means could be found to retard the downward 
progress, it would be necessary to liquidate the whole 
movement at no distant date. As the first step towards 
effective, reorganisation, the amalgamation of the Registrar’s 
post with that of the Director of Agriculture may be sug- 
gested, and an Officer capable of managing both the depart- 
ments may be appointed. The entire staff of Assistant 
Registrars who have nothing but failure to their czedit 
should at once be disbanded with the entire staff of Inspec- 
tors, and their functions transferred to collectors and sub- 
divisional Officers, and Circle Officers respectably. The 
Director of Agriculture, who should be designated Direc- 
tor of Agriculture and Inspector General of Co-opezstive 
Societies should be a man) with great driving power. He 
should have kriowledge both of agriculture and the work- 
ing of Co-operative Societies both in India and in foreign 
countries, and should be givenj a staff of agricultural cficers 
to manage a farm and give demonstrations in each sub- 
division. He should also have a fairly large number of 
veterinary officers under him, whose ‘services should be 
available free to every cultivator. 

The number of Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries ,in 
the Secretariat is unduly large and is capable of con- 
siderable reduction. Several of the smaller departments 
may now be managed by one Secretary with an Assistant: 
Secretary in charge of each department. é 

The number of I.C.S. officers who have elected to: 
serve in Bengal is more than her requirements, and the 
Central Government should be asked -in_ view of Bengal’s: 
financial position to transfer the superfluous officers to 
other provinces. 

A huge sum is wasted each year in ihe P.W.D. 
Means shonld be found to stamp out corruption from this 
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department. The task is indeed difficult, but given the these foodstuffs’ has recently been examined by Mr. 
will, should not proye impossible. That corruption is ram- (Bimal Chandra Sinha, inl an, article published in the 
pant in the department is known to everybody, but no same (June) issue of this journal. Moreover, the irriga- 
serious effort has yet been made to eradicate it, The tion tanks provided the orily source of fish supply in, 
Congress Government, symbolising as it does the hopes ayeas avhere, owing to physical conditions, large rivers 
and aspirations of the people, should not allow it to con- and beels are practically non-existent. To a large extent, 
tinue. If for the purpose it is necessary’ to place an they augmented the available water supply for domestic 
officer of unblemished character other than of the Engin- purposes, 

eering Service at the head of the Department, Governinent In short, it would be no-exaggeration to say that 


should not hesitate to do so. ‘If corruption in the P.W.D. the irrigation tanks provided the very life-blood to the 
is stamped out it will mean a large saving for the public people and their gradual deterioration, due to the silting 
exchequer. up of the beds and the washing down of the embank- 
. A properly constituted Retrenchment Committee may ments was a national ‘calamity of the first magnitude. 
be able to suggest many other ways of effecting savings, For many years, the local government wag unaware 
but the Committee should consist of men who know the of ihe: fatmate connection which. exista between. these 
ins and outs of the administration, and are not airaid of janis and the periodical crop failure and famihe im the 
doing. their duty without fear or favour. western districts of Bengal. The atlention of the ‘powers 
* The above suggestions were’-given to us by am spar pe? was, for the first time, drawn to it by the late 
officer of high ability and integrity, and deserve’ close Gurusaday Dutt while he was in charge of the district of- 
and careful consideration by the West Bengal Govern- Bankura in 1921-23. For some years, an) experiment was 
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that the authorities will be greatly benehted ii they c irrigation societies began to spring up like mushrooms, 


for the report of Mn. B. B. Mukharji .on Corruption in most of which ended in dismal failure. 

the Bengal Administration. ‘This inquiry had been iniated. In 1939, the Government enacted the Bengal “Tanks 
by Mr. Casey, and the report, when submitted, had been Improvement Act, but, -owing to indifference of the 
buried by the Burrows-Suhrawardy Government. We hope Denprie. Ministry toc the. iiterssts of est Bengal checacr 


it has not been destroyed. .was never properly applied and administered. There is 
. a Tanks Improvement Department in the Secretariat, 
Irr igation in West Beng cal attached, curiously enough, not to the portfolio of Irri- 

In the Notes in June issue we published a summary gation but to that of Agriculture, but,-so far as the 
of the five-year plan proposed by the National Planning public are aware, it is functioning in a half-hearted 


Committee for the ‘purpose of overcoming the food manner. , = 
deficit in India. The first two items of this programme ‘The newly formed Ministry for West. Bengal will 
are as follows: - have to prepare and put into effect a fully chalked. out 
(1) Bringing under cultivation “additional lands development plan for the province.’ But, pending the 
which now lie ‘uncultivated, and collection: of data and the formulation of a detailed 


(2) Improving facilities for adequate supply of programme,. we insist that no time should be lost in taking 
water for lands already, under tillage or those UP seriously the work of re-excavating and repairing the 
to’ be brought under the plough. . numerous irrigation tanks, 
In the undulating tracts of Western Bengal, addi- " 

tonal lands can be brought undet cultivatian only ‘if Tree P lanting 

facilites for irrigation cari be provided. It follows, there- A tree-planting week was celebrated in New Delhi some 

fore, that the first item in the! programme, so far as the time hack, It had received the blessings of Mahatma 

major portion of the new provinces concerned, is the Gandhi in one of his post-prayer speeches and among 


improvement of irrigation. ' those who took part in the functions were the Vicereine 
From time immemorial, irrigation has been provided and Pandit Nehru. - | ‘ 
mainly from tanks vith which these. districts are dotted, Tree-planting or Vriksha-ropan- occupied a prominent 


which bear an eloquent testimony to the intelligence and place in the rural programme of Rabindranath and the 
enterprise of the pioneers in cultivation in these areas. picturesque manmer of ‘its, celebration at Santiniketan, 
These tanks, usually consist of a shallow reservoir with draws a large body of visitors. After the celebration, 
a dam built across the slope in order to intercept atid plants blessed by the Poet used to be distributed to the - 
conserve the water, flowing down from the catchment outlying villages and planted there with due ceremony.- 
area above, for the irrigation of the Jands below. It seems too much like flogging the dead horse, but 
These tanks not only served to protect the staple we cannot refrain from referring to a curious pheno- 
paddy crop against the. risks of insufficient and ill- menon which was observed during the 10 years’ Leagte 
distributed rainfall, which are frequent in West Bengal administration in Bengal. 
districts, but also to enable the cultivation of valuable In) 1944, one of the mushroom departments created ° 
winter-crops such as mustard, pulses, wheat and sugar- by the late Government, which called itself the Develop- 
cane. The unfortunate position of Bengal with regard to ment Department, suddenly issued instructions to its 
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staff, all over the province, for the observance of a: tree- 
planting fortnight. The work was undertaken in a hall- 
hearted fashion, without any support or enthusiasm from 
other departments. In 1945, om the eve of the dissolution 
of the Development Department, there was another  at- 
tempt to. repeat the observance of the previous year. 
Since then nothing has been done in this respect. 

Although it is too early to conjecture, let us hope 
that the National Government which has been set up in 
West- Bengal, will realise the importafce of tree-planting 
in the programme of rural uplift and organise the work in 
1948 in a business-like way, enlisting the sympathy and 
support of the public and of quasi-official bodies like 
Municipalities, District and Union Boards. We hope 
further that arrangements will be made, in proper time, for 
the adequate supply of grafts and seedlings and that the 
Agricultural Department will take it up seriously. 

Mahatma Gandhi had referred to the tree plantation 
week in Delhi. Many big people had taken part in it 
including the Vicereine. He was told that none but she 
had thought of watering the trees after planting. The 
official who originated the idea of tree-planting did not 
do it for fancy nor was it meanit only for the monied man, 
It began with them so that the others would copy them 
and thus add to the wealth and rainfall of India. De- 
forestation leads to diminished rainfall. Moreover, trees 
required little care except in the early stages. 


The Problem of Indonesia 


Right with the end.of the war discontent and 
violence broke out in widely separated parts of the 
globe against imperislist tyranny of varying degrees. 
Indo-China established the Republic of Vietnam with 
the defeat of Japan. So, also.did the Indonesians set up 
their own Republic. But as Britain has been doggedly 
vexing Greece, Egypt and Palestine in their own 
homes, so did also France and the Netherlands attempt 
to re-establish themselves in their respective colonies 
of past days. The story also has been the same every- 
where, Greece, Palestins, Indo-China and Indonesia 
have only vied with one another in bloodshed, only 
Egypt remained quiet. These incidents are typical in 
their similarity of persistent oppression and in the 
tenacity of resistance which is more deep-rooted than 
it appears to be. They bring into focus the present 
course of imperialism, the future prospect of the new 
awakening and the possibility of the Security Council 
‘of the United Nations being a real guarantee to peace 
and Hberty and thus becoming an improvement on the 
Wil-fated League of Nations. Incidentally, the Indo- 
nesian issue bas already come up and received satis- 
factory treatment before the U. N. O., and the Security 
- Council has ordered the belligerents to cedsé@ fire and 
has asked the United States to mediate in the settle- 
ment of the dispute between the Indonesians and the 
Dutch. The United States has accordingly placed its 
‘sood offices’ at the disposal of the parties both of 
ahem have accepted the offer. 

Moving the resolution, Col. Hodgson, the pers 
lian representative observed : 


We feel this is a test case—a case by which the 
reputation and status of the Security Council may 
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well stand or fall for its ability to take speedy, 
effective action in the interests of world peace. This 
is a challenge to the Security Couneil and we hope 
we will meet it. 


_ The propriety of this remark is strongly upheld by 
Pandit Nehru’s letter to the President of the United 
Nations Security Council in which he recounts the 
recent happenings in Indonesia which are as ruthless 
as illegal. Panditji writes : 


I have the honour on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India to draw the attention of the Security 
Council, under Article 35, paragraph 1 of the 
United Nations Charter, to the situation in Indo- 
nesia, During the last few days Dutch forces have 
embarked, without warning. on a large-seale mili- 
tary action against the Indonesian people, These 
attacks began without warning at a time, when 2 
delegation of the Indonesian Republican Govern- 
ment was actually at. Batavia for negotiation with 
the Dutch authorities .on the implementation of 
the Linggadjati Agreement. In the opinion of the 
Government of India, this situation endangers the 
maintenante of international peace and security, 
which is covered by Article 34 of the Charter. 

The Government of India, therefore, request the 
Security Council to take the necessary measures 
provided by the Charter, to put an end to the 
present situation. 

The Government earnestly hope that in view Of 
its urgency, the. Council will consider this matter 
as soon as possible. 


Extending his support to the resolution M. 
Gromyko, the Soviet representative added : 


Dr. Van Kleffens claimed that the events in 
Indonesia were only of local significance and not 
a threat to peace. We do not agree. Big wars begin 
through small incidents. 


Accordingly, the Security Council took the follow- 
ing resolution : 4 ot 


The’ Security Council, noting with concern 
the hostilities in progress between the ‘armed forces 
of the Netherlands and of the Republic of Indonesia 
and having determined that such hostilities consti- 
tute a breach of the peace under Article 31 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, calls upon the 
Governments of the Netherlands and the Republic 
of Indonesia under Article 40 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, to comply with the following 
measures, such measures to be without prejudice to 
the rights, claims or position of either party. 

First, to cease hostilities forthwith and secondly, 

‘ to settle their disputes by grbitration in accordance 
with Article 17 of -the Linggadjati Agreement 
signed at Batavia on’ March 25, 1947. 


Cabling of this resolution to Indonesia was fol- 
lowed by cease fire order from either side. The Dutch 
decision to cease fire and release Republican leaders 
like Mr, A. K. Gani and recognising him to be the 
Vice-Premier has been characterised by Dr. Van Mook 
as another opportunity to the Republic to relinquish 
its attitude of “aggression and provocation.” The 
Republicans, however, made the following points in 
their statement : 

(1) In principle the Republic- did not object to 
arbitration under the supervision of the Security 
Council if performed by a commission of several coun- 
tries appointed by the Council and agreed to by both 
the Dutch and the Indonesians. 
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(2) The Securiiy Council’s decision was highly 
valued by the Republic as their first attempt to end 
the conflict, mdicating that the United Nations 
adhered to the ideals and principles of the Charter. 

(3) Considering its experience in the past two 
years, the Republic considered it of the greatest 
importance that the Dutch forces should be withdrawn 
from the whole Archipelago. 

(4) For a smooth and just execution of the 
Security Council’s task, the Republic deemed’ it neces- 
sary that a representative of the Republic be heard 
and allowed fully to express the Republic’s views im 
the Council. 

(5) To all nations desiring to preserve peace based 
on the human rights of freedom, the Republic earnestly 
appealed to exert all efforts to stop Dutch “eolonial 
aggression.” 
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Dawn of a New Age 

Soul-stirring events, crowded into 24 ‘hours, marked 
the celebration of Independence Day at New Delhi. Begin- 
ning with the swearing-in of the Governor-General and of 
the Prime Minister and other Ministers and ending with 
the unfurling of the National Flag by Pandit Nehru over 
the Red Fort. the Capital of India witnessed scenes un- 
paralleled even .in its colourful history. 

Pandit Nehru as the first Prime Minister and Lord 
Mountbatten as the first Governor-General were the main 
heroes of the drama. They got receptions which any 
monarch or President would have envied. The outburst of 
popular joy was like the, bursting of a dam, the mighty 
torrent breaking through- all barriers. _ = 


At least 200,000 people swarmed round the Council 


House when the Sovereign. Constituent Assembly was 
addressed by Lord.Mountbatten and the National Flag was 
unfurled over the Council House dome. More than half a 
million people gathered in the Grand Vista on. the occasion 
of.the parade near India Gate when the Nationa] Flag was 
flown and the Governor-General and the Prime Minister 
saluted it. . 5 
The Government House reception was one of the 
biggest ever held. At about three, quarter'of a. million 
people gathered at the Parade Ground outside the Red 
Fort, and the clféering. was thunderous when Pandit Nehru 


‘spoke of Netaji Subhas Bose who had unfurled the Flag of - 


Indian Independence abroad and had begun the march 
iowards the Delhi Red Eort with the tricolour, The I.N.A. 
soldiers and their band participated in the ceremony. 
They had the further satisfaction that the first act of the 
Nehru Government was to anmounce the release of I. N. A. 
prisoners and political prisoners, * . 

Two of the striking features of the celebrations were 
that all sections of the people participated wholeheartedly 
and that thousands of villagers had flocked into the Capital 
in their colourful costumes. 


The significance of the ceremony lay in the fact ‘that 


whereas the Governor-General took the Oath of Allegiance 
to the Kirjz and his heirs and successors, the Ministers 
swore “faith and allegiance to the Constitution of India 
as by law established” and pledged themselves “to do 
right to all manner of people after the laws and usages of 
India without fear or favour. affection or ill-will.” 
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Pandit Nehru’s Broadcast 

Following is the text of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s first 
broadcast to the Nation as Prime Minister of the Indian: 
Union: 

“We are a free and sovereign people today aid we 
have rid ourselyes of the burden of the past. We look at. 
the world with clear and friendly eyes and at the future ¢ 
with faith and confidence. 

“It has been my privilege to serve India and the 
cause of India’s freedom for many years. Today I address-~ 
you for the first time’ officially as the first servant of the: . 
Indian people, pledged #o their service and their better- 
ment, I am here because you willed it so, and J remain 
here so long as you choose to honour me with your 
confidentce. 

“The burden of foreign domination is done with, but 
freedom brings its own responsibilities and burdens, and ~ 
they can only be shouldered in the spirit of free people, 
self-disciplined, and determined to preserve and enlarge 
that freedom, : 

“We have achieved much; we have to achieve much * 
more. Let us then address ourselves to our new tasks. 
with the determination and adherence to high principles. 
which our great leader has taught us. 

“Gandhiji is fortunately with us to guide and inspire 
and ever to point out to us the path of high endeavour. 
He taught us long ago that ideals and objectives cam 
never be divorced from the methods adopted to realize:~ 
them, that worthy ends can only be achieved through 
worthy means. 

“Tf we aim at the big things of life, if we dream of 
India as a great nation giving her age-old message of 
peace and freedom to others, then we have io be big our~ 
‘selves and worthy children of Mother India. ‘The eycs- 
of the world are upon us watching this- birth of ‘freedom. 
in the East and wondering what it means, 

“Our first and immediate objective must be to put. 
an end to all internal strife and violence, which dis- 
figure and degrade us and injure the cause of freedom. 
They come in the way of consideration of the great econo- 
mic problems of the masses of the people which so 
urgently demand attention, ; 

“Our Iong subjection and the World War and its. 
aftermath have made us inherit an accumulation of vital 
problems, and today our people lack food and clothing - 
and other mecessaries, and we are caught in’ a-.spiral of 
inflation and rising prices. . We cannot solve these prob- 
lems suddenly, but we cannot also delay their solution. 
So we must plan wisely so that the burdens on the masses 
may grow less and their standards of living go up.” : 

“We wish ill to none, but it must be clearly under--* 
stood that the interests of our long-suflering masses must. 
come first, and every entrenched interest that comes in 
tlieir way must yield to them. We have io change rapidly 
our antiquated land tenure system, and we have alse 
to promote industrialization on a large and balanced scale. 
so as to add to the wealth of the country and thus to. 


the national dividend which can be equitably distributed. 


“Production today is the first priority, and every @ttempr 
to hamper or lessen production is injuring the nationi, 


and more especially heriifui to our labouring masses. But 
producticn by itself is not enough, for this may lead to 
an even greiter conceniration of wea'th in a few hands, 
which comes in the wav cf progress, and which, iz the 
‘context af ioday, produce: instability and conflict. Th:re- 
fore, fair and euuitable distribution is essential for any 
sclution of tis problem. 

“The Government of India have in hand at present 
‘several vast schemes fcr developing river valleys by con- 
trolling the flow of rivers, building dams and reservoirs 
and irrigation works and developing hydro-electric power. 
‘These wui lead to greater food production and to 
the growth of industry and to all-round development. These 
schemes are thus basic to all planning, and we intend to 
complete them as rapidly as possible so that the masses 
may profit. 

“All this requires peaceful conditions, and the co- 
‘operation of all concerned, and hard and continuous work. 
Let us then address ourselves to these great and worthy 
tasks and forget our mutual wrangling and conflicts. There 
is a time for quarrelling and there is a time for co-opera- 
tive endeavour. ‘There is a time for work and there is a 
time for play. Today there is no time for quarrelling or 
-over-much play, unless we prove false to our country 
and our people. Today, we must co-operate with each 
other and work together, and work with right goodwill. 

“I should like to address a few words to our Services 
—civil and military. The old distinctions and differences 
are gone, and today we are all free sons and daughters of 
India, proud of our country’s freedom and joining to- 
gether in our service of her. Our common allegiance is 
to India. In the difficult days ahead our Services and 
‘our experts have a vital role to fulfil, and we invite them 
to do so as comrades in the service of India.” 


The Midnight Session 

In its historic midnight session in the night of 
August 14-15, the Indian Constituent Assembly passed 
a resolution assuming power for the governatce of 
India, The resolution was moved from the Chair and 
approved by the House. The House also approved the 
appointment of Lord Mountbatten as Governor- 
General of India from August 15, 1947. The decision 
oz the Assembly was conveyed ‘to Lord Mountbatten 
by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Constituent 
Assembly and Pandit Nehru, Premier of India. 

Earlier, on the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
seconded. by Choudhuri Khaliquzzaman and supported 
by Dr..S. Radhakrishnan, the members of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly pledged to dedicate. themselves to the 
service of India and her people to the end that this 
ancient: land attains ther rightful and honoured place 


in the woild and make her full and willing contribu-_ 
tion to the promotion of world peace and- welfare of 


os 


mankind, 


The pledge was read out by Dr. Prasad first, in, 


Hindi and then in English and repeated sentence by 
sentence by members rising in their seats, This was 
followed by blowing of conch-shells and tuaty shouts 
of “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai.” 

Before Pandit Nehru moved the above isd two. 
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minutes’ silence was observed in memory of those who 


died in the struggie for freedom in India and 
ciscwhere., 


The historic session of the Assembly began at 10-46 
ym. (1.8.T.), with the galleries packed with visitors. 
Lhe proceedings commenced with “Bande Matarame’ 
sung by Mrs. Kripalani. This was followed by a brief 
opening address by the President, Dr.-Rajendra Prasad. 
Pandit Nehru then moved the pledge, He spoke with 
emotion in Hindi and English, his speech being 
punetuated with outbursts of applause. 

Both Dr. Prasad and Pandit Nehru paid striking 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi’s outstanding contri- 
butions to the cause of Indian freedom. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad moved ‘the following resolu- 
tion from the Chair amidst thunderous cheers and 
acclamation : 

“T propose that it will be intimated to His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy that the Constituent.Assembly of 
India has assumed the power for the governance of 
India (Cheers). And the Constituent Assembly of 
India thas endorsed the recommendation that Lord 
Mountbatten be the Governor-General of India from 
August 15, 1947 (Cheers), .And that this message be 
conveyed ‘forthwith to Lord Mountbatten by the 
President and Pandit Nehru.” 

The House approved: it amidst stolamanion: 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta then -.presented-the National 
Flag of India to, the Indian Constituent Assembly. In 
presenting the Flag to ~Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Mrs. 
Mehta said: “It is in -the fitness of things that the 
first Flag that is flying over this august House should 
be the sift from the women of India.” 

Dr. Prasad showed the Flag round. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad then addressed the House on 
the historic occasion of assumption of power: 

“In this solemn hour ‘of our: ‘history when after 
many years of struggle we are taking‘ over the 
governance of this ccuntry let us offer our humble 
tlLanks to the almighty power that shapes the destinies 
of men and nations and let us recall in grateful remem- 
krance the services and sacrifices of all those men and 
women, known and unknown, who with smiles on their 
face walked to the gallows: or faced bullets on their 
chests, who experienced living death in the cells of 
the Andamans, or spéht-long ‘years in the prisons of 
India, who preferred voluntary -exile in foreign coun- 
tries to a life of humiliation in their own, who not 
only lost wealth and property but cut themselves off 
from near and dear ones to devote themselves to the 
achievement’ of the great objective which we are wit- 
nessing today. . mo 

“Let us also pay our tribute of love and reverence 
to Mahatma Gandhi who has been our beacon light, our 


guide “and philosopher during the last thirty years or 


more. He represents that undying spirit in our culture 
and make-up which has kept India alive through 
vicissitudes of our history. He it is who pulled us out 
of the slough of despond and despair and blowed into 


us a spirit-which: enabled. us: to stand up for Justice, to- 


claim our birth-right of freedom and placed in our 


eee ange 
” 


hands the matchless and unfailing’ weapon of truth 
and non-violence which without arms and armaments 
has won for us the invaluable prize of Swaraj at a price 
which,-when the history of these times comes to be 
written, will be . regarded as ineredible for a vast 
country of our size and for the teeming millions of 
our population. We were indifferent instruments that 
he had to work with but he led us with consummate 
skill, with unwavering determination, with an un- 
dying faith in our future, with faith in his weapon and 
above all with faith in God. Let us prove true to that 
faith, Let us hope that India will not in the hour of 
her triumph give up or minimise the value of the 
weapon which served not only fo rouse and inspire her 
in her moments of: depression but has-alone proved 
its efficacy. India has a great part to play in the shap- 
ing and moulding of the future of a war-distracted 
world. She can play shat part not by mimicking, from 
a distance what others are doing, or by joining in the 
race for armaments and competing wit, others in the 
discovery of the latest and most effective instruments 
of destruction. She has now the opportunity, and, let 
us hope, she will have the courage and strength to 
place before the world for its acceptance her infallible 
substitute for war and bloodshed, death and’ destruc- 
tion. The world needs it and will welcome it, unless it 
is prepared to reel back into: barbarism from which 
if boasts to have emerged. 

“Let us thea assure all countries of the world that 
we propose to stick to our historic tradition to be ou 
the term of friendship and amity with all, that we 
bave no designs against any one and hope that-none will 
have any against us. We have only one ambition and 
desire and that is to make our contribution to the 
building. up of freedom for all and peace among 
mankind. 


“The country which was.-made by God and nature 
to be one stands divided today. Separation from near 
and dear ones, even from strangers after some . asso- 
elation, is always painful, I would be untrue to myself 
if I did not at this moment confess to a sense of 
sorrow at’ this separation. But I wish to send on your 
behalf and my own our greetings and good wishes for 
success .and the best of luck in: the high endeavour of 
Government in which the peopte of Pakistan which 
till today has been a part and parcel of ourselves’ will 
be engaged. To those who feel like us but are on the 
other side of the border we send a word of cheer, They 
should not give way to panic but should stick to their 
hearths and homes, their religion and culture and 
cultivate ‘the qualities of courage and forbearance. 
They have no reason to fear that they will not get 
protection and just and fair treatment and -they should 
not become victims of doubt and suspicion, They must 
*scecept the assurances publicly given and win their 
rightful place in the polity of the. State wee they 
are placed by their loyalty. 

“To all the minorities in India we give the -assur- 
ance that they will receive fair and just treatment and 
there will be’ no discrimination in any form against 
them. Their religion, their culture and their language 
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are safe and they will enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship and will be expected in their 
turn to render loyalty to the country in which they 
live and to ifs constitution. To all we give the 
essurance that it will be our endeavour to end poverty 
and squalor and its companions, hunger and disease, 
to abolish distinctions and exploitation and to eNsure 
decent conditions of living. 

“We are embarking on a great task, We hope that 
in this we shall have the unstinted service and co- 
cperation of all our people and the sympathy and 
support of all the communities, We shall do our best 
to deserve it.” 

Pandit Nehru, India’s first Premier, then eeed the 
resolution prescribing an oath for the members in the 
Constituent Assembly and, said, “Long years ago we 
made a tryst with destiny. and now the time comes 
when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or im 
full measure, but very substantially. 

' “At the stroke of midnight hour, when the world 
sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. A moment 
comes, which comes but rarely in history, when we 
step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, 


-and when the soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds 


utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we 
take the pledge of dedication to the service of India 


aud her people and to the still larger cause of 
humanity. 
' At the dawn of history India started on her 


unending quest and trackless centuries are filled with 
her striving and the grandeur of her successes and her 
failures, Through good and ill fortune alike she has 
never lost sight of that quest or forgotten the ideals 
which gave her strength. We end today a period of 
ili fortune and India discovers herself again. The 
achievement we celebrate today is but a step, am 
opening of opportunity, to the greater triumphs and 
achievements that await us. Are we brave enough and 
wise enough to grasp this opportunity and accept the 


challenge of .the future ? 


Freedom and power bring resjousibility. That 
responsibility rests wpon this Assembly, a sovereign 
body representing the sovereign people of India. 


Before the birth of freedom we have endured all the 
pains of labour and our hearts are heavy with the 
memory of this sorrow. Some of those pains continue 
even now. Nevertheless the past is over and it is the 
future that beckons to us now. 

That future is not one of ease or resting, but of 
incessant striving so that we might fulfil the pledges 
we have so often taken and the one we shall take 
today. The service of India means the service of the 
millions who suffer. Ii means the ending of poverty 
and ignorance and disease and inequality .of oppor- 
tunity. The ambition of the greatest man of our 
generation has been to wipe every tear. from every eye. 
That may be beyond us but so Jong as there are tears 
and suffering, so long our work will-not be over. 

‘And so we have to labour and to work, and work 
hard to give reality to our dreams. Those dreams: are 
for India but they are also for the world, for all the 
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rations and peoples are too closely knit together today 
for any one of them to imagine that it can live apart. 
Peace has been said to be indivisible, so is freedom, 
so is prosperity now, and so also is ‘disaster in this 
one world that can no longer be split into isolated 
fragments. 

To the people of India, whose representatives we 
are, we make appeal’ to join us with faith. and confi- 
dence in this great adventure. This is no time for 
petty and destructive criticism, no time for ill-will or 
blaming others. We have to build the noble mansion 
ef Free India where all her children may dwell. 

I beg to move, sir, that it. be resolved that: 

(1) After the last stroke of midnight, all mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly, present on this 
occasion, do take the following pledge : 


“At this solemn moment when the people of 
India, through suffering and: sacrifice, have secured 
freedom, J, . . . a member of the Constituent 
Assembly of India, do dedicate myself in all 

- humility to the service of India and her people to 
the end that this ancient land attain her rightful 
place in the world and make her full and willing 
contribution to the promotion of world peace and 
the welfare of mankind,” 


(2) Members who are not present on this occa- 
sion do take the pledge (with such verbal changes as 
the President may pressribe) at the time they next 
attend a session of the Assembly.” 


Free India’s National Flag 

The Flag adopted by the Constituent Assembly of 
India has been a hozizontal tricolour of saffron, white 
ond green with the wheel of Asoka at the cenire 
printed in deep blue. The new flag, it is clear, is dis- 
tinguishable.from the previous one only in the replace- 
ment of the charkha or the spinning wheel by the 
chakra or the Asoka wheel. Lest any communal inter- 
pretation is attempted either of the colours chosen for 
the stripes or of the wheel selected to be in the centre, 
koth Pandit, Nehru..and Dr. Radhakrishnan have given 
out the authentic interpretation. While Pandit Nehru 
has been emphatic on the artistic significance ruling 
the design, Dr. Radhakrishnan has noted the philosophy 
symbolised, .Moving the resolution on the National 
Flag, Pandit Nehru observed : 


It is a flag which has Boel variously described” 


and some people have misunderstood it and have, 
-thinking in communal terms, said some part of it 
represents this’ community or that. But when the 
flag was devised there was no communal significance 
attached to it. 


We tried to find a flag which was beautiful, 
because a symbol of_a nation. must be ‘beautiful to 
look at,.We thought of a flag which would in its 
ecoinbination and in its separate parts somehow 
represent the spirit. of the nation, the tradition of 
the nation, that mixed ‘spirit and “tradition which 

- have grown up in these thousands of years in India. 
So we devised this flag. 

Perhaps ] am partial but I do think that it is 
a very beautiful flag to look at ‘purely from the 
‘point of view of artistry and it has come to sym- 
bolize many other beautiful things also, things Of 


‘charkha which created this confusion. 
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the mind, things-that give value to the individual’s 


e, 

‘Addie his unreserved support to the resolution, 
Dr, Radhakrishnan said that saffron colour in the flag 
meant renunciation. This indicated that the leaders 
of the people must be disinterested. 

That the choice has been consistent with the past 
history of our national struggle is noticed in Pandit. 
Jawaharlal’s reflection. He says, “I remember the ups 
and downs of the great struggle for freedom of this 
great nation. I remember—and many in this House 
will remember--when we looked up to this flag not 
only with pride and enthusiasm but with a tingling in 


our veins. Also, when We were sometimes down and. 


out, the sight”of this flag gave us courage to go on.” In 
fact, behind the resolution liés Wilor ue compressed 
history of a short span in the nation’s: existence. 

This living and acting in a concentrated way 
meant solution of all economic and social problems 
and attainment of democratic rights at one and the 
same time. This spinning wheel has now been changed 
for the wheel which is inscribed on the Asokan Hon 
capital. “Analysing the dywamie “implication “Involved 
Dr. Radhakrishnan observed that the wheel represented 
something which perpetually moved with times while 
élways being on the side of law and discipline, In @ 
‘word, it represents the dynamism. _of a. peaceful change: 
and hence the deviation does not revolt against the 
original idea of having a spinning wheel in the 
national flag. Giving out the negative and extra- 
philosophic reasons, for the change, Pandit Nehru, the 
initiator pointed out, “Normally speaking, a symbol 
on one side of the flag should he exactly the same as. 
on the other side. Otherwise there is difficulty, It goes 
against the rules, if I may say so. The charkha, as it 
appeared previously on this flag, has the wheel on the 
one side and the spindle on the other.” Pointing out 
this heraldic difficulty Pandit Nehru noted, “We were 
of course convinced that this great symbol] which had. 
infused the’ people should continue, but we thought 
that it should continue in a slightly different form. 
The wheel should be there and not the rest of the 
The essential 
part of the charkha should be there, that is the wheel. 
But then what type of wheel should we have? The 
Asoka wheel itself is symbol of India’s ancient culture 
and of many things that India has stood for. So, we 
thought that this charkha emblem should be that 
particular wheel instead of just any odd wheel.” 

This association of our flag with the name and 
Ue of See tuplics that India — will will not ea 


_ oe 


neixélt” Wto ‘an’ internationsl._¢ centre. “Consciousness ai 
this” jHipliéation is noticeable -- ‘in “the confident hope 
expressed by Pandit Nehru when he observed : 


Wherever it may go—and I hope it will go far 
not only where Indians dwell or our Ambassadors 
or Ministers live but across the seas where it may 
be carried by Indian ships—it will bring a message 
of freedom and comradeship to those people. a 
message that_India wants to be friend with every 
country and that India wants to help any _people 
who may Jack freedom. 


BG 


Lord Mountdatten’s Address 


The following is the full text of T.ord Mountbatten’s 
address to the Constituent Assembly on the Independence 
Day: 

On this historic day when India takes her place as 
a free and independent Dominion in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, I send you all my greetings and heart- 
felt, wishes. , 


Freedom-loving people everywhere will wish to 


share in your celebrations, for with this transfer of power - 


by consent comes the fulfilment of a great democratic 
ddeal to which the British and Indian peoples alike are 
firmly dedicated. It is inspiring to. think that all this has 
been achieved by means of peaceful change. 

Heavy responsibilities lie ahead of you, but when I 
consider the statesmanship you have already shown and 
the great sacrifices you have already made, I am confident 
ahat you will be worthy of your destiny. 

I pray that the blessings of the Almighty may rest 
upon you and that your leaders may continue to be guided 
with wisdom in the tasks before them. May the blessings 
of friendship, tolerance and peace inspire you in your 


relations with the nations of the world. Be assured always . 


-of my sympathy in all your efforts to promote the pros- 
‘perity of your people and the general welfare of mankind. 

It is barely six months ago that Mr. Attlee invited me 
to accept the appointment of last Viceroy. He made it 
clear that this: would be no easy task—since, His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom had decided to transfer 
power to Indian hands by June, 1948. At that time it 
seemed to many that His Majesty’s Government had set 
a date far too early. How could this tremendous opera- 
tion be completed in-15 months ? ~ 

However, I had not been more than a week im India 
‘before I realized that this: date of June, 1948, for the trans- 


fer of power was too late rather than too early; com- 


munal tension and rioting had assumed proportions of 
which [ had had no conception when I left England, It 
seemed to me that a decision) had to be taken.at the 
earliest possible moment unless there was to be risk of a 
‘zeneral conflagration throughout the whole sub-continent. 

I entered into discussions with the leaders of all the 


parties at onice—and the result was the plan of June 3.. 
Its acceptance has been hailed as an example of fine. 


‘statesmanship throughont the world. The plan was evolved 
-at every stage by a process of open diplomacy with the 
leaders. Its success is: ‘chiefly attributable to them. 

I believe that this system of.open diplomacy was the 
only one, suited to the situation’ in) which the problems 
‘were so complex‘and the tension so ‘high.- I would here 
‘pay tribute to the wisdom, tolerance and friendly help of 
the leaders which have enabled the transfer of power to 
take. place ten-and-a-half months earlier than oa 
intended. 


At the very meeting at which the plan of June 3 was 


accepted, the leaders agreed to discuss a paper which 
I had laid before them on the administrative consequences 
of partition; and them and there we set up the machinery 
‘which was to carry out one of the greatest administrative 
operations in history—the partition of a sub-continent of 


‘ary Commissions including the Chairman; 


-them—would become independent. 
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400 million inhabitants and the transfer of 
independent Governments in less than 
mouths. j 

My reason for hastening these processes was that, once 
the principle of division had been accepted. it was in the 
interest of all parties that it should be carried out with 
the utmost speed. We set a pace faster in fact than many 
at the time thought possible. To the Ministers and off- 
cials who have laboured day avid night to produce this 
astonishing result, the greatest credit is due. 

I know well that the rejoicing which the advent of 
freedom brings is tempered in your hearts by the sadness 
that it could not come to a united India; and that the 
pain of division has shorn today’s events of some of its 
joy. In supporting your leaders in the difficult decision 
which they had to take, you have displayed as much 
magnanimity and realism as have those pstriotic states- 
men themselves. 

These statesmen have placed me in their debt for ever 
by their sympathetic understanding of my position. They 
did not, for example, press their original request that I 
should be the Chairman of the Arbitral Tribunal. Again 
they agreed from the outset to release me from any res 
ponsibility whatsoever for the partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal. 

It was they who selected the personnel of the Bound- 
it was they 
who drew up the terms of reference; it is they who shoulder 
the responsibility for implementing the award. You will 
appreciate that had they not done this, I would have been 
placed in an impossible position, 

Let me now pass to the Indian States. The plan of 
June$ dealt almost exclusively with the problem of, the 
transfer of power in British India; and the only refer- 
ence to the States was a paragraph which recognized that 
on the transfer of power, all the Indian States—565 of 
Here then was another 
gigantic problem und there was apprehension on all sides. 
But after the formation of the States Department it was 
pesstble for me, ag Crown Representative, to tackle this 
great question. Thanks to that far-sighted statesman, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Minister in’ charge of the States 
Department, a scheme was produced which appeared to 
me to be equally in the interests of the States as of the 
Dominion of India. The overwhelming majority of States 
are geographically linked with India, and therefore this 
Dominion had by far the bigger stake in the solution of 
this problem, } oa ae 

_ It is a great triumph for the realism and sense of 
responsibility of the Rulers and the Governments of the 
States, as well as for the Government of India, that it was 
possible to produce an Instrument of Accession which was 
equally acceptable to both sides; and one, moreover, so 
simiple and so straightforward that within less than three 
weeks practically all the States concerned had signed the 
Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreement, 
There is thus established a wumiffied political structure 
covering over 300 million people and the major part of 
this ‘great sub-continent. The only State of the first im- 
portance that has not yet acceded is-the premier State, 
Hyderabad. 


power to two 
iwo-and-a-half 


Hyderabad occupies a unique position ‘in view of its 


size, population and resources, and it has its special prob-, 


lems. The Nizam, while he does not propose to accede 
to the Dominion of Pakistan, has not up to the present felt 
able to accede to the Dominion of India. His Exalted High- 
ness has, however. assured me of his wish to co-operate in 
the three essential subjects of External Affairs, Defenee and 
Communications with that Dominion whose territories sur- 
rounid his State. With the assent of the Government, 
negotiations will be continued with the Nizam and I am 
hopeful that we shall reach a solution satisfactory to all. 
From today J am your constitutional Governer-General 


aod I would ask you to regard me as one of yourselves, 


devoted wholly to the furtherance of India’s interests. [ 


am honoured that you have endorsed the invitation origin-— 


ally made to me by your leaders to remain as your Gov- 
ernor-General. The only consideration I had in mind in 
accepting was that I might continue to be of some help to 
you in the difficult days which lie immediately ahead. 

When discussing the Draft of the India Independence 
Act your leaders selected March 31, 1948, as the enid of 
‘what may be called the interim period. I propose to ask to 
be released in April. It is not that I fail to appreciate the 
honour of being invited to stay on in your service, but 
I feel that as soon as possible India should be at liberty, 
if you so wish, to have one of her own people as her 
Governor-General. Until then my wife and I will consider 
it a privilege to continue to work with and amongst you. 

No words cam express our gratitude for the under- 
standing and “co-operation. as well as the true sympathy 
and generosity of spirit which have been shown to us at 
all times. 

I am glad to anmounce that “my” Government—as I 
am now constitutionally entitled and most proud to call 
them-—-have decided to mark this historic occasion by a 
generous programme of amnesty. The categories are as 
wide as could be consistent with the ove-riding consider- 
ation of public morality and safety, and special account 
has been taken of political motives. This policy will also 
govern the release of military prisoners undergoing sete 
tences as a result of trial by courts-martial. 

The tasks before you are heavy. The war ended two 
years ago. In fact, it was on this very day two years ago 
that I was with that great friend of India, Mr. Attlee, id 
his Cabinet Room when the news came through that Japan 
has surrendered. That was a moment for thankfulness and 
rejoicing, for it marked the end of six bitter years of 
destruction and slaughter. But in India we have achieved 
something greater—what has been well described as “A 
Treaty of Peace without a War.” 

Nevertheless, the ravages of the war are still apparent 
all over the world. India, which played such a valiant part, 


as I can personally testify from my experience in South-. 


Fast Asia; has also had to pay her price in the dislocation 
of her economy and the casualties to her gallant fighting 
men with whom I was so proud to be associated. Pre- 
occupations with the political problem retarded recovery. 
It is for you to ensure the happiness and ever-increasing 
prosperity of the people, to provide against future scarci- 
ties of food, cloth and essential commodities and to build 
up a balanced economy. The solution of these problems 
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requires immediate and whole-hearled effort. and far- 
sighted planning, but I feel confident that with your re 
sources in men, material and leadership you will prove. 
equal to the task. 

What is happening in India is of far more than purely 
national interest. The emergence of a stable and pros- 
perous State will be a factor of the greatest international 
importance for the peace of the world. Its social and: 
economic development, as well as its strategic situation: 
and its wealth of resources, invest with great significance 
the events that take place here. It is for this reason 
that not only Great Britain and the sister Dominions but 
all the great nations of the world will watch with sympa- 
thetic expectancy the fortunes of this country and will 
wish it all prosperity and success. : 

At this historic moment, let us not forget ali thar 
India owes to Mahatma Gandhi—the architect of her free- 
dom through non-violence. We miss his presence here 
today, and would have him know how much he is in our 
thoughts. 

Mr. President, ‘I would like you a our other col- 
leagues of the late Interim Government to know how deep- 
ly I have appreciated your unfailing support and co- 
operation. ' 

In your first Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
you have a world-renowned leader of courage and vision. 
His trust and friendship have helped me beyond measure 
in my task. Under his able guidance, assisted by the 
colleagues whom he has selected, and with the loyal co- 
operation of the people, India will attain a position 
of strength and influence and take her rightful place in 
the comity of nations. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Address 


Following is the full text of Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 


address to the Constituent Assembly in the Independence 
Day in reply to Lord Mountbatten’s speech : 


Let us in this momentous hour of our history, when we | 


are assuming power for the governance of our country, 
recall im grateful remembrance .the services and _ sacri- 
fices of all those who laboured -and suffered for the 
achievement of the independence we are attaining today. 

Let us on this historic occasion: pay our homage to. 
the maker of our modern history, Mahatma Gandhi, who. 
has inspired and guided us through all these years of 
trial and travail and: who in spite’ of the weight of years 
is still working in his own: way ‘to complete what is left 
yet unaccomplished. . 

Let us gratefully acknowledge that ‘while our achieve- 
ment is in no small measure due to our own sufferings. 
and sacrifices, it is also the result of world forces and 
events and last, though not least, it is the consummation 
and fulfilment of the historic traditions and democratic: 
ideals of the British race whose far-sighted leaders and 
statesmen saw the vision and gave the pledges which are 
being redeemed today. 

We are happy to have in our midst as a representative 
of that race, Viscount Mountbatten of Burma and his 
consort, who have worked hard and played such an im- 
portant part in bringing this about during the closing 
scenes of the drama. 


The period of domination by 
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Britain over India ends today and our relationship with 


Britain is henceforward going to rest on basis of equality, 


of mutual goodwill and mutual profit. ‘ 

It is undoubtedly a day of rejoicing. But there is 
only one thought which mars and detracts from the full- 
ness of this happy event. India, which was made by God 
and Nature to be one, which culture and tradition and 
history of millenniums have made one, is divided today 
and many there are on the other side of the boundary who 
would much rather be on this side. . 

To them we send a word of cheer and assurance and 
ask them not to give way to panic or despair but to live 
with faith and courage in peace with their neighbours 
and fulfil the duties of loyal citizenship and thus win 
their rightful place. Wie send our greetings to the new 
Dominion which is being established today there and 
wish it the best luck in its great work of governing that 


region and making all its citizens happy and prosperous. 


We feel assured that they all will be treated fairly and 
justly without any distinction or discrimination. 

Let us hope and pray that the day will come when even 
those who have insisted upon and brought about this 
division will realize India’s essential oneness and we shall 
be united once again. We must realize, however, that 
this can be brought about not by force but by large- 
heartedness and co-operation and by so managnig our 
affairs on this side as to attract those who have parted. 
Ty may appear to be a dream but it is no more fantastic 
a dream than that of those who wanted a division and may 
well be realized even sooner than we dare hope for 
today. 

More than a day of rejoicing it is a day of dedication 
for all of us to build the India of our dreams. Let us 
turn our eyes away from the past and fix our gaze on the 
future. We have no quarrel with other nations and 
countries and let us hope no one will pick a quarrel with 
Us, 

By history and tradition we are a peaceful people and 
India wants to be at peace with the world. India’s 
Empire outside her own borders has been of a different 
kind from all other Empires. India’s conquests have 
been the conquests of spirit which did not impose 
heavy chains of slavery, whether of iron or of gold, on 
others but tied other Jands and other peoples to her with 
the more enduring ties of golden silk—of culture and 
civilization, of religion .and. knowledge (Gyan). 

We shall follow that safe tradition and shall have no 
ambition save that of contributing our little mite to the 
building of peace and freedom in‘a war-distracted world 
by holding aloft the banner under which we have marched 
to victory and placing in a practical manner in the hands 
of the world the great weapon of non-violence which has 
achieved this unique result. y 

India has a great part to play. There is some- 
thing in her life and culture which has enabled her to 
survive the onslaught of time and today we witness a 
new birth full of promise, if only we prove oursélves true 
to our ideals, 

Let us resolve to create conditions in this country 
when every individual will be free and provided with the 
wherewithal to develop and rise to his fullest stature; when 
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poverty and squalor and ignorance and ill-health will have 
been vanished; when the distinction between high and 
low, between rich and ‘poor, will have disappeared; when 
religion will not only be professed and preached and 
practised freely but will have become a cementing force 
for binding man lo man and not serve as a disturbing aud 
disrupting force dividing and separating; when untouch- 
ability will have been forgotien like an unpleasant night- 
dream; when exploitation of man by man will have ceased; 
when facilities and special arrangements will have been 
provided for the adim jatis of India and fer all others who 
are backward, to enable them to catch up to others; and 
when this land will have not only enough food to feed its 
teeming millions but will once again have become a land 
flowing with rivers of milk; when men and women will be 
laughing and working for all they are worth in fields and 
factories; when every cottage and hamlet will be huraming 
with the sweet music of village handicrafts and maids will 
be busy with them and singing to their tune; when the 
sun anid moon will be shining on happy homes and lovieg 
faces, 

To bring all this about we need all the idealism and 
sacrifice, all the intelligence and diligence, all the deter- 
mination and the power of organization that we can muster, 
We have many parties and groups with differing ideals 
and ideologies. They are all trying to convert the country 
to their own ideologies and to mould the constitution and 
the administration. to suit their own viewpoint. While they 
have the right. to do so the country and the nation have 
the right to demand loyalty from them. All must ¢ealize 
that what is needed most today is a great constructive 
effort—not strife, hard solid work—not argumentation, and 
let us hope that all will be prepared to make their 
contribution. 

We want the peasant to grow more food; we want the 
workers to produce more goods; we want our industrialists 
to use their intelligence, tact and resourcefulness for the 
common good. To all we must assure conditions of decent | 
and healthy Mfe and opportunities for self-improvement 
and self-realization. : 

Not only have the people to dedicate themselves to 
this great task that lies ahead but those who have so far 
been playing the role of rulers and regulators of the lives 
of our men and women have to assume ihe role of servants. 

Our Army has won undying glory in distant lands for 
its bravery and great fighting qualities. Our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen have to realize that they now form a 
National Army on whom devolves the duty not only ot ° 
defending the freedom which we have won but also to 
help in a constructive way in building up a new lite. 
There is no place in the armed forces of our country 
which is not open to our people, and what is more they 
are required to take the highest places as soon as they 
ean so that they may take full charge of our defences. 

Our public servants in various departments of Govern- 
ment have to shed their role as rulers and have to be- 
come true servants of the people that their compeers are 
in all free countries. The people and the Government on 
their side have to give them their trust and assure them 
conditions of service in keeping with the lives of the 
people in whose midst they have to live and serve. 
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We welcome the Indian States which have accedéd 
to India and to their people we offer our hands of com- 
radesbip. To the Princes and the Rulers of the States 
we say that we have no designs against them. We trust 
they will follow the example of the King of England and 
become constitutional Rulers. They world do well to 
take as their model the Brilish monarchical system which 
has stood the shock of two successive world wars when 
so many other monarchies in Evrope have toppled down. 

To Indians settled abroad in British Colonies and else- 
where we send our good wishes and assurance of our abid- 
ing interest in their welfare. To our minorities we give 
the assurance that they will receive fair and just treat- 
ment and their rights will be respected and protected. 

One of the great tasks which we have in hand is to 
complete the constitution under which not only will free- 
dom and liberty be assured to each and all but which 
will enable us to achieve and attain and enjoy its fulfilment 
and its fruits. We must accomplish this task as soon as 
possible so that we may begin to live and work under a 
constitution of our own making, of which we may all 
be proud and which it may become our pride and _ prti- 
vilege to defend and to preserve to the lasting good of 
our people and for ‘the service of mankind. 

In framinig that constitution we shall naturally draw 


~upon the experience and knowledge of other countries and 


nations no jess than om our own traditions and snrround- 
ings and may have at times to disregard the lines drawn 
by recent history and lay down new boundary lines not 
only of provinces but also of distribution of powers and 
funclions. Our ideal is to have a constitution that will 
enable the peoplé’s will to be expressed and enforced and 
that will not only secure liberty to the individual but 


also reconcile and make it subservient to the common good. 


We have up to now been taking a pledge to achieve 
freedom and to undergo all sufferings and sacrifices for it. 
Time has come when we have to take a pledge of another 
kind. Let no one imagine that the time for work and 
sacrifice is gone and the time for enjoying the fruits 
thereof has come. Let us realize that the demand on our 
enthusiasm and capacity for unselfish work in the future 


Will be as great as, if not greater than,’ what it has ever 


been before. 

We have, therefore, to dedicate ourselves once again 
to the great cause that beckons us. The task is great, the 
times aie propitious. Let us pray that we may have the 
strength, as fi and the courage to fulfl it. 
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Me Addr esses Pakistan 
Consembly 


Lord Mountbatten addressed the Pakistan Consti- 
tuent Assembly on the morning of August 14, fourteen 
hours before the transfer of power to that body. 

Following is the text of the address delivered by 
His Excellency Lord Mountbatten to the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on August 14,. 1947: 

Mr. President and members of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan : 

I have a message from His Majesty the King to 
deliver to you today. This is His Majesty’s message : 
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“I send you my greetings and warmest wishes on this 
great occasion when the new Dominion of Pakistan is 
about to take its place in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. In. thus achieving your independence by 
agreement, you have set an-example to all freedom- 
loving people throughout the world. 

I know that I can speak for all sections of opinion 
within the British Commonwealth when I say that 
their support will not fail you in upholding demo- 
cratic principles. I am confident that -the statesman- 
ship and the spirit of co-operation which have led to 
the histcric developments you are now celebrating will 
be the best guarantee of your future happiness and 
prosperity, Great responsibilities lie ahead of you and 
of your leaders. May the blessings of the Almighty 
sustain you in all your future tasks. Be assured always 
of my sympathy and-support as I watch your conti- 
nuing’ efforts to advance the cause’ of humanity.” 

-l am'speaking to you today as ~ your Viceroy, 
romorrow the Government of the new Dominion of 
Pakistan will rest in your hands and I shall be the 
constitutional head of your neighbour, the Dominion - 
of India. The leaders of both Governments, however, 
have invited me to be the indepndent Chairan of 
me Joint Defence Council. This is an honour which 
I shall strive to merit. 

Tomorrow two new Sovereign States will take - 
their place in the Commonwealth : not young nations. 
but the heirs of old and proud civilisations : fully 
imdependent states, whose leaders are statesmen, 
already known and respected throughout the world, 
whose poets and philosophers, scientists, and warriors 
have made their imperishable contribution to the 
Service of mankind: not immature Governments or 
weak, but fit to carry their great share of responsibility 
for the peace and progress of the world. 

The birth of Pakistan is an event in history. We, 
who are part of history, and are helping to make it, 
are not well-placed, even if we wished, to moralise on 
the event, to look back and survey the sequence of 
the past that led to it. History seems sometimes to 
move with the infinite slowness of a glacier, and 
sometimes to rush forward in a torrent. Just now, in 
this part of the world our united efforts have melted 
the ice and moved some impediments in the stream, 
and we are carried onwards in, the full flood. There is 
no time to look back. Theré is ‘time only to look 
forward. _ 

I wish to pay tribute ‘to the great men, your lead- 
ers, who helped to arrive at a peaceful solution for the 
transfer of power. ; 

Here*I would like to express my tribute to Mr. 
Jinnah, our close personal contact, and the mutual. 
trust and understanding that have grown out of it, are, 
I feel, the best of omens for future good relations, He 
has my sincere good wishes as your new Governor- 
General. . 

Moral courage is the truest attribute of greatness, 
and the men who have allowed the paramount need 
for agreemént and a peaceful solution to take ‘prece- 
dence over the hopes and claims they so strongly held 
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and keenly felt, have shown moral courage in a high 
degree. I wish to acknowledge, tov, the help of others, 
of the men who advised and assisted the process of 
negotiations ; of the men who kept the machinery Of 
administration running under great. difficulties ; of the 
men who have worked day and night to solve the 
innumerable problems of partition. All this has been 
achieved with toil and sweat. I wish I could say also 
without tears and blood, but terrible crimes have been 
committed. It is justifiable to reflect, however, that far 
more terrible things might have happened if the 
majority had not proved worthy of the high endeavour 
of their leaders, or had not listened to that great 
appeal which Mr, Jianah and Mahatma. Gandhi 
together made, and which. the respective future 
Governments reiterated in a statement made by the 
Partition Council. 

May I remind you of the terms of that state- 
ment ? The two Governments declared that “it is their 
intention to safeguard the legitimate interesty of all 
citizens, irrespective of religion, caste or sex. In the 
exercise of their normal civic rights all citizens will be 
regarded as equal and both Governments will assure 
to all people within their territories the exercise Of 
liberties such as freedom of speech, the right to form 
associations, the right to worship in their own way 
and the protection of. their language and culture. 

Both Governments further undertake that there 
shall be no discrimination against those who before 
August 15, have been political opponents.” 

The honouring of these words will mean nothing 


less than a charter of liberty for a fifth of the human . 


TCE. 

Some days ago I went to Lahore. From the reports 
I had received I expected to witness a scene of un- 
paralleled’ devastation. Those of you, who have not 
visited Lahore, will be relieved to hear that the des- 
truction is far less than I expected. It amounts to Not 
more than eighteen houses per thousand of the whole 
municipal area. I do not say this in extenuation of the 
madness which caused even so much wanton damage. 
Rather I wish to pay my tribute, and ask you to do 
the same, to those who have saved Lahore from com- 
plete ruin, to the police and fire services, to the 
soldiers and the civil administration, and to all public- 
spirited citizens, who have resisted or prevented the 
powers of destruction : ‘also to the many who helped 
to tend and heal the tragic victims where these out- 
rages have occurred, The ideal of publie service which 
inspired these men and women, the spint of co- 
operation and compromise which inspired your. leaders, 


these are political and civic virtues that make a nation. 


great, and’ preserve it. in greatness. I pray that you 
may practise them always. . 
Now the time has come to bid you farewell on 
Eehalf of His Majesty’s Government the’ King on 
behalf of my country, and on behalf of myself, also 
on behalf of my wife, whose thoughts and prayers will 
be so much with the women in Pakistan. 
' This is a parting between friends, who have learned 
to honour and respect one another, even in disagree- 
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ment. It is not an absolute parting I rejoice to think, 
not an end of comradeship. 

Many of my countrymen for generations have beet 
born in this country, many lived their lives here, and 
many have died here. Some will remain for trade and 
commerce ; and others in Government service and 10 
the armed forces who count it an honour that they 
have been invited to serve you. 

During the centuries that British and Indians have 
known one another, the British mode of life, customs, 
speech and thought have been profoundly influenced 
by those of India—more profoundly than has oftel 
been realised. 

May I remind you that, at the time when the 
East India Company received its Charter, nearly four 
centuries ago, your great Emperor Akbar was on the 
throne, whose reign was marked by perhaps as great 4 
degree of political and religious tolerance, as has been 
known before or since. It was an example by which, lL 
honestly believe, generations of our public men and 
administrators have been influenced. Akbar’s tradition 
has not always been consistently followed, by British 
sr Indians, but I pray, for the world’s sake, that we 
will hold fast, in. the years to come, to the principles 
tliat this great ruler taught us, 

May Pakistan prosper always. May the citizens 
be blessed with health and happiness: may learning 
and the arts of peace flourish in her boundaries, and 
may she continue in friendship with her neighbours 
and with all the nations of the world. 

Mr JINNAH'S REPLY 

Mr, Jinnah said : ". 

“Your Excellency, I thank His Majesty the King 
cn behalf of the Pakistan ‘Constituent Assembly and 
myself for his gracious message. I know great respon- 
sibilities lie ahead and I naturally reciprocate his 
sentiments and we greatly appreciate his assurance of 
sympathy and support and I hope that you will please 
communicate to His Majesty our assurance of good- 
will and friendship for the British nation and him as 
the Crown Head of the British Government.” 

Concluding Mr, Jinnah expressed their thanks fot 
some of the messages of goodwill and friendship that 
have been received. The first one was from President 
Truman “on behalf of the great American nations,” 
the second from Egypt, third from France, fourth from 
Syria and fifth from Nepal, “our neighbour.” Mr. 
Jinnah remarked : “I am sure you will all join me in 
expressing our cordial] thanks for these friendly mes- 
sages that have been received from these countries,” 

The Assembly then adjourned sine die. 

Long before the arrival of the Viceroy, thousands 
of citizens had collected-near the Secretariat building 
while several thousands lined the entire mile 
route of the State procession, beflagged and decorated, 
with arches and buntings. Hundreds of cars began 
streaming in the Assembly grounds bringing distin- 
guished invitees, even an hour before the ceremony was 
scheduled to take place. Thousands of soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen, British and Indian, lined the entire route 
of the procession as Mr. Jinnah accompanied by Miss 
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Fatima Jinnah came in an open Buick, the crowd 
yociferously cheered him and raised slogans, The 
arrival of the Viceroy and Lady Mountbatten about 
few minutes later was the signal for a friendly out- 
burst of cheers by the crowd which their Excellency 
eracefully acknowledged. 

Units of the Royal Indian Navy and Royal Scouts 
provided the guards of honotir and the Viceroy took 
the royal salute to the strains of national anthem by 
the bands. Their Excellencies were received by Mr. 
Bashir Ahmed, the Secretary of the Constituent 
Assembly and were greeted by Mr. Jinnah as they 
approached the hall who led his Excellency to the 
Viceregal seat. 2 


Sir Cyril Radcliffe’ s Report on Provincial 
Roundaries 

The following is the full text of Sir Cyril Radcliffe’s 
reports: “The terms of referetice of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, as set out in the announcement, were as 
‘follows :— 

“The Boundary Commission is instructed to demar- 
cate the boundaries of the two parts of Bengal on the 
basis of ascertaining the contiguous areas of Muslims and 
non-Muslims, In, doing so, it will also take into account 
other factors.’ 

“We were desired to arrive at a decision as soon as 
possible before Aug. 15. 

“After preliminary meetings, the Commission invited 
the submission of memoranda and representations by in- 
terested parties. A very large number of memoranda and 
representations ‘was received, 

“The public sittings of the Commission took place at 

Calcutta, and extended from Wednesday, July 16, to 
Thursday, July 24, inclusive, with the exception of Sunday, 
July 20. Arguments were presented to the Commission by 
numerous parties on both sides, but the main. cases were 
presented by counsel om behalf of the Indian National 
Congress, the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha and 
the New Bengal Association on the one hand, and on 
behalf of the Muslim League on the other. Im view of the 
fact that I was acting also as Chairman of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission, whose proceedings were taking place 
simultaneously with the proceedings of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, I did not attend the public sittings in person, 
but made arrangements to study daily the record of the 
proceedings and all material submitted for our con- 
sideration. . 
» “After the close of the public sittings, the remainder 
of the time of the Commission was devoted to clarification 
and discussion) of the issues involved. Our discussions 
took place at Calcutta. os 

“The question of drawing a salisfactory boundary 
line under our terms of reference between Past and West 
Benigal was one to which the parties concerned propounded 
the most diverse solutions. The province offers few, if 
any, satisfactory natural- boundaries, and its development 
has been on lines that do not well accord with a division 
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by contiguous majority areas of Muslim and non-Muslim 
majorities. ; 

“In my view, the demarcation of a boundary line be- 
tween East and West Bengal depended on the answers to 
be given! to certain basic ne which may be stated 

as follows:-— td 

“(1)—To which State was the City of Calcutta to 

be assigned, or was it possible to adopt any method of 
dividing the city between the two States ? 

“(2)—Jé the City of Caleutta must be assigned as a 
whole to one or other of the States, what were its -indis- 
pensable claims to the control of territory, such as all or 
part of the Nadia river system or the Kulti rivers, uponi 
which the life of Calcutta as a City and port depended ? 

“(3)—Could the attractions of the Ganges-Padma- 
Madhumati river line displace the strong claims of the 
heavy concentration of Muslim majorities in the districts 
of Jessore and Nadia without doing too great a violence 
to the principle of our terms of reference ? 

“(4)—Could the district of Khulna usefully be held 
by a State different from that which held the district of 
Jessore ? 

“(5)—Was it right to assign to Eastern Bengal the 
considerable bloc of non-Muslim majorities in the District 
of Malda and Dinajpur ? 

“$(6)—Which State’s claim ought to prevail in respect 
of the districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri, in which the 
Muslim population amounted to 2.42% of the whole in 
the case of Darjeeling, and to 23.8% of the whole in the 
case of Jalpaiguri, but which constituted an area not in 
any natural sense contiguous to another non-Muslim area 
of Bengal. 

“(7)—To which State should the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts be assigned, an area inj which the Muslim population 
was only 3% of the whole, but which it was difficult to 
assign to a State different from that which controlled the 
district of Chittagong itself ? 

“After much discussion, my colleagues found ‘hat they 
were unable to arrive at an agreed view on any of these 
major issues. There were of course considerable areas of 
the province in the S.-W. and N,.-E, and E. which pro- 
voked no controversy on either side: but, in the absence 
of any reconciliation on all main questions affecting the 
drawing of the boundary itself, my colleagues assented to 
the view at the close of our discussions that I had no 
alternative but to proceed to give my own decision, 

“This I now proceed to do: but I should like at the 
same time to express my gratitude to my colleagues for 
their indispensable assistance:in clarifying and discussing 
the dificult questions involved. The demarcation of the 
boundary line is described in detail in the schedule which 
forms Annexure A to this award, and im the map attached 
thereto, Annexure B. The map is annexed for purposes 
of illustration, and if there should be any divergence be- 
tween the boundary as described in Annexure A and as 
delineated on the: map in Annexure B the description in 
Annexure A is to prevail. 

“{ have done what I can in drawing the line to elimi- 
nate any avoidable cutting of railway. communications and 


of river systems, which are. of importance to the life of 
the province: but it is quite impossible to draw a bcund- 
ary under our terms of reference without causing: some 
interruption of this sort, anid can only express the hope 
that arrangements can be made and maintainted between 
the two States that will minimize the conseauences of this 
interruption as far as possible. ; 

“(1)—A line shall be drawn along the boundary 
between the thana of Phansidewa in the District of Darjee- 
ling and the thana of Tetulia in the District of Jalpaiguri 
from the point where that boundary meets the province 
of Bihar and then along the boundary between the thanas 
of Tetulia and: Rajganj; the thanas of Pachgar and Raj-. 
ganj, and the thanas of Pachgar and Jalpaiguri, and shall 
then continue along the northern corner of the thana of 
Debiganj to the boundary of the Satte of Cooch-Behar. 
The District of Darjeeling and so much of the District of 
Jalpaiguri as lies N of this line shall helong to West 
Bengal, but the thana of Patgram and any other portion 
of Jalpaiguri District which lies to the E or S shall belong 
to East Bengal. 

“(2)—A line shall then be drawn from the point 
where: the boundary between the thanas of Haripur and 
Raiganj in the District of Dinajpur meets the border of 
the province of Bihar to the point where the boundary 
between the Districts of 24-Parganas and Khulna meets 
the Bay of Bengal. This lire shall follow the course 
indicated in the following paragraphs. So much of the 
Province ef Bengal as. lies to the west of it shall belong to 
‘West Bengal, Subject to what has been provided in Para 
ET above with regard to the Districts of Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri, the remainder of the Province of Bengal shall 
belong to East Bengal. ea 

“The line shall run along the boundary between the 
following thanas: Haripur and Raiganj; Haripur and 
Hemtabad; Ranisankail and Hemtabad; Pirganj and Hemta- 
bad; Pirganj and Kaliganj; Bochaganj and Kaliganj; 
Biral and Kalighat; Biral. and Kushmundi; Biral and 
Gangarampur; Dinajpar and Gangarampur; Dinajpur and 
Kumarganj; Chirir Bandar and Kumarganj, Phulbari and 
Kumarganj; Phulbari and Balurghat. Tt shall terminate 
at the point where the boundary between Phulbari and 
Balurghat meets the north-south line of the B. A. Railway 
in the E corner of the thana of Balurghat. The line shall 
turn down the W. edge of the railway lands belonging 
to that railway-and follow that edge until it meets the 
boundary between the thanas of Balurghat and Panchbibi. 

“From that point the line shall rum along the boundary 
between the following thanas: Balurghat and Panchbibi; 
Balurghat and Joypurhat; Balurghat and Dhamairhat; 
Tapan and Dhamairhat; Tapan and Patnittala; Tapan and 
Porsha; Bamangola and Porsha; Habibpur and Porsha; 
Habibpur arid Gomastapur; Habibpur and Bholahat; 
Malda and Bholahat; English Bazar and Eholahat; Eng- 
lish Bazar and Shibganj; Kaliachak and Shibganj; to 
the point where the boundary between the two last men- 
tioned thanas meet the boundary between the Districts of 
Malda and Murshidabad on the River Ganges. 

_ “The line shall then turn S.-E, down the River Ganges 
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along the boundary: between the Districts ef Malda and 
Murshidabad; Rajshahi and Murshidabad; Rajshahi ani 
Nadia; to the point in the N.-W. corner of the Distric! 
of Nadia where the channel of the. River Mathabangs 
takes off from the River Ganges. The District boundaries 
and not the actual course of tlie River Ganges, shal 
constitute the houndary between East aud West Bengal. 
“From the point on the River Ganges where:the chan 
nel of the River Mathabaniga takes off the line shall rur 
along that channel to the northernmost point where i’ 
meets the boundary between the thanas of Daulatpur ant 
Karimpur. The middle line of the main channel shal 
constitute the actual boundary, ; OS 
“From this point the boundary betweeri Fast’ anc 
West Bengal shall run along the boundaries belween the 
thanas of Daulatpur and Karimpur; Gangani and Karimpur 
Meherpur and Tehatta, Meherpur and Chapra; Damurhude 
and Chapra; Damurhuda and Krishnaganj; Chuadanga and 
Krishnaganj; Jibannagar and Krishnaganj: Jibannagar anc 
Hanskhali; Maheshpur and Hanskhali; Maheshpur anc 
Ranaghat; Maheshpur and Bonigaon; Jhikargacha and 
Bongaon; Sarsa and Gaighata; Gaighata and Kalaroa; tc 
the point where the boundary letween those thanas meet: 
the boundary between the- Districts of “Khulna and 24 
Parganas. ~~” a - 


_ “The line shall then run S along the boundary , be 
tween the Districts of Khulna and 24-Parganas, to the 
point where the boundary meets the Bay of Bengal. 


SYLHET ae 

“J. have .the honour to. presenit the report of the Ben 
gal Boundary Commission relating to Sylhet district anc 
the adjoining districts of Assam. By: virtue of, Sec. 3 0 
the Indian Independence Act, 1947, the decisions containec 
in this report become the decision and award, of the 
Commission. ; 

After the conclusion of the proceedings relating tc 
Bengal, the Commission invited the submission of memo 
randa and representations by parties interested in thi 
Sylhet question. A number of such memoranda and repre 
sentations ‘was received. 

The commission held openi sittings at Calcutta 01 
Aug. 4-6, for the purpose of hearing arguments. Thi 
main arguments were conducted on the one side by coun 
sel on behalf of the Government of East Bengal and thi 
provincial and district Muslim Leagues; and on the. othe 
side, by counsel on behalf of the Government of the pro 
vince of Assam and the Assam provincial Congress com 
mittee and the Assam provincial Hindu Mahasabha. 
was not present in person at the open sittings as I wa 
at the time engaged in the proceedings of the Punjal 
Boundary Commission which were taking place simulta 
neously, but I was supplied with the daily record of th 
Sylhet proceedings and with all material submitted for th 
Commission’s consideration. At the close of the ope: 
sittings, the members of the Commission entered into dis 
cussions with me as to the issues involved and the deci 
sions to be come to. These discussions took place at Nev 
Delhi. . 


- 
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There was an ihitial difference of opinioni as to the 
scope of the reference entrusted to the Commission. Two 
of my colleagues took the view that the Commission had 
been given authority to detach from Assam and to attach 
to East Bengal any Muslim -majority areas of any part 
of Assam that could be’ described as contiguous to East 


Bengal, since they construed the words the “adjoining 
districts of Assam’ as meaning any districts of 
“Assam that adjoined East Bengal. The other two 


of my colleag gues took the view that the Commission’s 
power of detaching areas from Assam and transferring 
‘them to East Bengal was limited to the district of Sylhet 
and contiguous Muslim majority areas (if any) of other 
districts of Assam that adjoined Sylhet. The difference of 
opinion was referred to me for my casting vote, and I 
took the view that the more limited construction of our 
terms of reference was the correct one and that the ‘ad- 
joining districts of Assam’ did not extend to other dis- 
tricts of Assam tham those that adjoined Sylhet. The 


Commission accordingly proceeded with its work on this 
basis. 


It was argued before the Commission.on behalf of the 


Government of East Bengal that on the true construction 
of our terms of reference and Sec. 3 of the Indian Inde- | 


pendence Act the whole of the District of Sylhet at least 
must be transferred to East Bengal and the Commission 
had no option but to act upon this assumption. All my 
colleagues agreed in rejecting this argument, and I concur 
in their view. 

We found some difficulty in making up our minds 


whether, under our terms of reference, we were to approach. 


the Sylhet question ini the same way as the question of 
partitioning Bengal, since there were some differences in 
the language employed but all my colleagnes came to the 
conclusion that we were intended to divide the Sylhet and 
adjoining districts of Assam between East Bengal and the 
province of Assam on the basis of contiguous majority 
areas of Muslims and non-Muslims, but taking into ac- 
‘count other factors I. am glad to adopt this view. 


The members of the Commission were however unable - 


‘to arrive at an agreed view as to how the boundary lines 
should be drawn, and after discussion of their differences, 
they invited me to give my decision. 
‘to da - 8 

In my view, the question is limited to the Districts of 
Sylhet and Cachar, since the other districts of Assam that 
can be said to adjoin Sylhet neither the Garo Hills nor 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills nor the Lushai Hills have 
anything approaching a Muslim majority of population in 
‘respect of which a claim could be made, 


This I new proceed 


CACHAR AND HAILAKANDI 


Out of 35 thanas in Sylhet, eight have non-Muslim 
majorities: but of these eight, two—Sulla and Ajmirigan} 
(which is in amy event divided almost evenly between 
Muslims and non-Muslims)-—~are entirely surrounded by 
preponderatingly Muslim areas, and must .therefore go 
‘with them ta East Bengal. The other six thanas com- 
prising a population of over 530,000 people stretch in a 
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continuous line along part of the S border of Sylhet dis- 
trict. They ate divided between two stth-divisions, of 
which one § Sylhet, ‘comprising a population of over 515,000 
people, has in fact a ron-Muslim majority of some 40,060 
while the other, Karimganj, with a population of over 
568.000 people, has a Musliny majority that is a little 
larger. 

With regard to the District of Cachar, one. inane 
Hailakandi, has a Muslim majority ‘and js contiguous to 
the Muslim thanas to Badarpur and Karimganj in the 
District of Sylhet.. This thana forms, with the thana of 
Katlichara immediately to its S, the sub-division of Haila- 
kandi, and in the sub-division as a whole Muslims enjoy 


“a very small majority being 51% of the total population. 
-T think that the dependence of Katlichara on Hailakandi 


for normal communications makes it important that the 


_area should be under one jurisdiction, and that the Mus- 


lims would have at any rate a strong presumptive claim 
for the transfer of the sub-division of Hailakandi, com- 
prising a population of 166,536 from the province, of 
Assam to the province of East Bengal. 

But a study of the map shows, in my judgment, that 
a division on these lines would present problems of ad- 
ministration that might gravely affect the future welfare 
and happiness of the whole District. Not only would the 
six non-Muslim thanas of Sylhet be completely divorced 
from the rest of Assam if the Muslim claim to Hailakandi 
were recognized but they form a strip running E and W 
whereas the nutural division of the land is N and S and 
they effect an awkward severance of the railway line 
through Sylhet, so ‘that, for instance, the junction for 
the town of Sylhet itself, the Capital of the District, would 
lie in Assam, not in) East Bengal. 


In these circumstances I think that some exchange of 
territories must be effected if a workable division is to 
result. Some of the non-Muslim thanas must go to Hast 
Bengal and some Muslim territory and Hailakandi must 
be rétained by Assam. Accordingly, I decide and award 
as follows:— ; 

"A line shall be drawn from the point where the 
boundary between the thanas of Patharkandi and Kulaupa 
meeis the frontier of Tripura State and shall run N along 
the boundary between the tharas of Patharkandi and Bar- 


_ lekha, then along the boundary between the thanas of 


Karimganj and Barlekha, and then along the houndary 
between the thanas of Karimganj and Beani Bazar to the 
point where that boundary meets the River Kusiyara. The 
line shall then turn to the E taking the River meets the 
boundary between the Districts of Sylhet and Cachar, 
The centre line of the main steam or channel shall consti- 
tute the boundary. So much of the District of Sylhet as 
lies to the W. and N of this line shall be detached from 
the province of Assam and transferred to the province of 
East Bengal. No other part of the province of Assam shall 
be transferred. — 

For purposes of illustration a map marked A is attach- 
ed on which the line is delineated. In the event of any 
divergence between the line as delineated on the map and 
as described, the written description is to prevail. 
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Ponyas 

The terms of reference of the Punjab Boundary Com- 
mission as set out in the announcement, were as follows: 

“The Boundary Commission is instructed to demarcate 
the boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis 
of ascertaining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims 
and non-Muslims, in doing so, it will also take into ac- 
count other factors.’ We were desired to arrive at a déci- 
sion as soon as possible before Aug. 15. After prelimi- 
nary meetings, the Commission invited the submission of 
memoranda and representation by interested parties. 
Numerous memoranda and representations were receivéd. 

“The public sittings of the Commission took place at 
Lahore, and extended from Monday.July 21, to Thursday 
July 31, inelusive, with the exception of Sunday, July 27. 
The main arguments were conducted by counsel on behalf 
of the Indian National Congress, the Muslim League, and 
the Sikh members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, 
but a number of other interested parties appeared and 
argued before the Commission. In view of the fact that 
I was acting also as Chairman of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission, whose proceedings were taking place simul- 
taneously with the proceedings of the Punjab Boundary 
Commissioni, I did not attend the public sittings in person, 
but made arrangements to study daily the record of the 
proceedings and of all materials submitted for our con- 
sideration. 


“After the close of the public sittings, the Commission 
adjourned to Simla where I: joined my colleagues, and we 
entered upon discussions in the hope of being able to 
present an agreed decision as to the demarcation of the 
Boundaries. I am greatly indebted to my colleagues for 
their indispensable assistance in the clarification of the 
issues and the marshalling of the arguments for different 
views, but it became evident in the course of our dis- 
cussions that the divergence of opinion between my col- 
leagues was so wide that an agreed solution of the bound- 
ary problem was not to be obtained. I do not intend to 
convey by this that there were not large areas of the 
Punjab in the West and in the East respectively which 
provoked no controversy as to which State they should 
be assigned to: but when it came to the extensive but 
disputed areas in which the boundary must be drawn, 
differences of opinion as to the significance of the term 
‘other factors,’ which we were directed by our terms of 
reference to take into account, and as to the weight and 
value to be attached to those factors, made it impossible 
to arrive at any agreed line, In those circumstances my 
colleagues, at the close of our discussions, assented to 
the conclusion that I must proceed to give my own 
decision. 
; StTatys’ Ciam | 

“This I now proceed to do. The demarcation of the 
boundary line is described in detail in the Schedule which 
forms Annexure A to this award, and in the map attached 
thereto, Annexure B. The map is annexed for purposes 
of illustration, and if there should be any divergence 
between the boundary as described in Annexure A and as 
delineated on the map in Annexure B, the description im 
Annexure A is to prevail. 
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“Certain representations were addressed to the Com- 
mission on behalf of the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur, 
both of which States were interested in canals whose 
headworks were situated in the Punjab Province. I have 
taken the view that an interest of this sort cannot weigh 
directly in the question before us as to the division of, 
the Punjab between the Indian Union and Pakistan since 
the territorial division of the province does not affect 
rights of private property, and I think that I am entitled © 
to assume with confidence that any agreements that either 
of those States has made with the Provincial Government 
as to the sharing of water from these canals or. otherwise 
will be: respected by whatever Government hereafter as- 
sumes jurisdiction over the headworks concerned. I wish 


‘also to make it plain that no decision that is made by 


this Commission is intended to affect whatever territofial 
claim the State of Bahawalpur may have in respect of 
a number of villages lying between Sulemanke Weir and 
Gurka Ferry. ° 


“The task of delimiting a boundary in the Punjab is a 
difficult one. ‘The claims of the respective parties ranged 
over a wide field of territory, but in my judgment the 
truly debatable ground in the end proved to lie -in and 
around the area betweem the Beas and Sutlej Rivers on 
the one hand, and the River-Ravi on the other. The- 
fixing of a boundary in this area was further complicated 
by the existence of canal systems, so vital to the life of 
the Punjab but developed only under the conception of ' 
a single administration, and of systems of road and rail 
communication, which have been planned in: the same way. 
There was also the stubborn geographical fact of the pers- 
pective situation of Lahore and Amritsar, and the claims 
to each or both of those cities which each side vigorously 
maintained. After weighing to the best of my ability 
such other factors as appeared to me relevant as affecting 
the fundamental basis of contiguous majority areas; I 
have come to the decision set out in the Schedule which 
thus becomes the award of the Commission. JI am con- 
scious that there are legitimate criticisms to be made of 


‘it: as there are, I think, of any: other line that might be 


chosen. 

“T have hesitated long iover those not inconsiderable . 
areas E of the Sutlei River and in the angle of the Beas 
and Sutlej Rivers in which Muslim majorities are found. 
But on the whole I have come to the conclusion that it 
would be in the true interests of neither State to extend 
the territories of the West Punjab to a strip om the far 
side of the Sutlej and that there are factors such as the 
disruption of railway communications and water systems 
that ought in this instance to displace the primary claims 
of contiguous majorities. But I must cal] attention to the - 
fact that the Dipalpur Canal, which serves areas in the 
West Punjab, takes off from the Ferozepore headworks 
and I find it difficult to envisage a satisfactory demar- - 
cation of boundary at this point that is not accompanied 
by some arrangement for joint contro] of the intake of the 
different canals dependent on these headworks. 

'*¥ have not found it possible to preserve undivided 
the irrigation system of the Upper Bari Doah Canal, which 
extends from Maddhopur in the Pathankot tahsil-to the 
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W border of the District of Lahore, although I have made 
small adjustments of the Lahore-Amritsar District boun- 
dary to mitigate some of the consequences of this sever- 
ance ; nor can I see any means of preserving under one 
territorial jurisdiction the Mandi hydro-electric scheme 
which supplies power in the districts of Kangra, Gurdas- 
pur, Amritsar, Lahore, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ferozepore, 
Sheikhpura and Lyallpur. .I think it only right to express 
the hope that, where the drawing of a boundary line canr 
not avoid disrupting such unitary services as canal irriga- 
tion, railways, and electric power transmission, a solution 
may be found by agreement between the two States for 
some joint control of what has hitherto been a valuable 
common service. 

“I am conscious too that the award cannot go far 
towards satisfying sentiments and aspirations deeply held 
ion either side but. directly in conflict as to their bearing 
on the placing of the boundary. If means are to be found 
to gratify to the full those sentiments and aspirations, I 
think that they must be found in political arrangements 
with which I am not concerned, and not in the decision of 
a boundary line drawn under the terms of reference of 
this Commission. 

ANNEXURE A 

“1, The boundary between the East and West 
Punjab shall commence on the N at the point where 
the W branch of the Ujh River enters the Punjab 
Province from the State of Kashmir. The boundary 


shall follow the line of that river down the W boun-— 


Gary of the Pathankot tahsil to the point where the 
Pathankot, Shakargarh and Gurdaspur tahsils meet. 
The tahsi! boundary and not the actual course of the 
Ujh River shall constitute the boundary between the 
EK and W Punjab. 

“2. From the point of meeting of the three 
tahsils abovementioned, the boundary between the 
East and West Punjab shall follow the line of the Ujh 
River to its junction with the River Ravi and there- 
after the line of the River Ravi along the boundary 
between the tahsils of Gurdaspur and Shakargarh, the 
boundary between the tahsils of Batala and Shakar- 
garh, the boundary between the tahsils of Batala and 
Narowal, the boundary between the tahsils of Ajnala 
and Narowal, and the boundary between the tahsils 
of Ajnala and Shadara, to the point on the River Ravi 
where the District of Amritsar is divided from the 
District of Lahore. The tahsil boundaries referred to, 
and not the actual -course of the River Ujh or the 
River Ravi, shall constitute the boundary between the 
East and West Puniab. 

“3. ‘From the point on the River Ravi where the 
District of Amritsar is divided from the District of 
Lahore, the boundary between the East and West 
Punjab shall turn S following the boundary between 
the tahsils of Ajnala and Lahore and then the tahsils of 
Tarn Taran and Lahore, to the point where the tahsils 
of Kasur, Lahore and Tarn Taran meet. The line will 
then turn SW along the boundary between the tahsils 
of Lahore and Kasur to the point where that boundary 
meets the NE corner of the village of Theh Jharolian. 
Tt will then run along the E boundary of that village 
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to its junction with the village of Cathianwala, turn 
along the N boundary of that village, and then‘ run 
down its E boundary to its junction with the village 
of Waigal. It will then run along the E boundary of 
the village of Waigal to its junction with the village 
of Kalia, and then along the 8 boundary of the village 
of Waigal to its junction with the village of Pan- 
huawan. The line will then run down the E boundary 
of the village of Panhuawan to its Junction with the 
village of Gaddoke. © 

“The line will then run down the E border of the 
Village of Gaddoke tc its junction with the village of 
Nurwala. It will then turn along the § boundary of 
the village of Gaddoke to its junction with the village 
of Katluni Kalan. The line will then run down the 
EK: boundary of the village of Katluni Kalan to its 
junction with the villages of Kaalas and Mastgarh. 
Tt will then run along the S boundary of the village 
of Katluni Kalan to the NW corner of the village of 
Kaalas. It will then run along the W boundary of the 
village of Kaalas to its junction with the village of 
Khem Karan. The line will then run along the W and 
S boundaries of the village of Khem Karan to its 
junction with the village of Mahewala. It will then run 
down the W and S boundaries of the village of 
Mahewala, proceeding & along the boundaries between 
the village of Mahaidpur on the N and the villages 
of Sheikhupura, Kuhna, Kamalpura, Fatehwala and 
Mahewala. The line will then turn N along the W 
boundary of the village of Sahjra to its junction with 
the villages of Mahaidepur and Machhike. It will then 
turn NE along the boundaries between the villages of 
Machhike and Sahjra and then proceed along the 
boundary between the villages of Rattoke and Sahjra 
to the junction betiveen the villages of Rattoke, Sahjra 
and Mabbuke, the line will then run NE between the 
villages of Rattoke and Mabbuke to the junction of the 
villages of Rattoke, Mabbuke, and Gajjal, From the 
point the line will run along the boundary between the 
villages of Kabbuke and Gajjal, and then turn § along 
the E boundary of the village of Mabbuke to its junction 
with the village of Nagar Aimanpur, It will then tura 
along the NE boundary of the village Nagar Aiman- 
pur, and run along its EH’ boundary to its junction with 
the village of Mastekee. From there it will run along 
the E boundary of the village of Mastekee to where 
it meets the boundary between the tahsils of Kasur 
and Terozepore. AS 

“For the purpose of identifying the villages re- 
ferred to in this Para, I attach a map of the Kasur 
tahsil authorized by the then Settlement Officer, 
Lahore District which was supplied to the Commis- 
sion by the Provincial Government. 

“4. 'The line will then run in a SW direction from 
the Sutle] River on the boundary between the districts 
of Lahore and Ferozepore.to the point where the Dis- 


‘tricts of Ferozepore,. Lahore and Montgomery meet, It 


will continue along the boundary between the districts 
of Ferozepore and Montgomery to the point where this 
boundary meets the border of Bahawalpur State. The 
district boundaries, and not the actual course of the 
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Sutlej River, s shall in each case gases ‘the boundary 
between the East and West Punjab. 

“5. Jt is my intention that this boundary line 
should ensure that the canal headworks at Sulemanke 
will fall within the territorial jurisdiction ‘of the West 
Punjab, If the existing delimitation of the’ botindaries 
of Montgomery District does not ensure this, -1 
award to the West Punjab so much ofthe territory 
concerned as covers the headworks, and the boundary 
shall be adjusted accordingly. 

“@. So much of the Punjab Province as lies to the 
W of the line demarcated in the preceding paras shall 
be the territory of the West Punjab. So much of the 
territory of the Punjab Province as lies to the’ HE of 
that line shall be the territory of the Hast Punjab.” 


The Position of the States 


Sardar K. M. Panikar, Prime Minister of Bikaner 
State: in a broadcast from - Deihi dealt with the 
importance of recent decisions regarding the States as 
follows :— 

The position of the States in the. circumstances created 
by the withdrawal- of British power in India is something 
which it is not quite easy for everyone to understand. The 
States of India which number over 560 were at no time 
during the period of British rule constitutionally inte- 
grated ‘with India. Technically they were foreign areas, 
governed by their rulers who had received guarantees of 
protection, and were in treaty relations with the Crown. 

The actual unity of India, which was effective enough 
in practice, was achieved through the operation of para- 
mountcy: in effect it was like a garland of stones of vary- 
ing size and value which was held together by the authority 
of the Crown compendiously known as Paramountcy, 
With the lapse of paramountcy the States will technicaily 
fall apart. This was what is meant by the oft-repeated 
phrase that the States resume their independence on the 
date when the Crown withdraws its authority from India. 

The implications of this doctrine of independence are 
many and extensive. If one looks at the map of India, 
it will be seen that apart from the Gangetic Valley, the 
area of what is known as British India is interspersed with 
the territories of Indian Rulers. In fact after the seces- 
sion of the Pakistan Provinces, the area under the Indian 
States is practically equal in area to that of British India. 
They le athwart the main lines of communications. If 
“one travels from Muttra to Ahmedabad, there is hardly 
any territory of British India between these two great 
cities. If the States were to become independent, and 
the administrative unity which was so sedulously built 
up during the last 100 years were to break up, neither 
the Dominion nor the States would be in a position to 
function, properly. Clearly some action had to be taken’ 
in order to preserve the unity and integrity of the Indian 
Union. The Cabinet Mission, plan of the 16th May foresaw 
this danger and provided two alternatives for the States, 
the. first to join in a constitutional relationship with the 
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Union by surrendering Defence, Foreign Affairs and Com- 
muvications, or alternatively to continue as they are in 
political relationship with the centre. Neither alternative, 
it will be seen, contemplated the complete independence of 
any State. The question was, however, to be decided only 
with the inauguration of the new constitution. The plan 
of June 3rd imported a new sense of immediacy into the 
question as the transfer of power on the 15th August 


without arrangements with the States would have led to 


disastrous consequences. 

It was not possible therefore to delay the settlement 
of this problem till the new constitution was framed and 
accepted by the States. A method had therefore to be 
improvised and in consultation with respresentatives of 
States, it was decided that the best method of dealing 
with this problem was to have standstil] arrangements re- 
garding existing economic and administraiive agreements, 
and also a limited accession to the Dominion on the basis 
of the 1935 Act for the three subjects of Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and Communications. What the standstill agree- 
ment means is that where there are existing -arrangements 
between the Central or Provincial Governments and the 
States, these are continued undisturbed till new agree- 
ments are negotiated to take their place. What the acces- ° 
sion of the States means is that the Dominion of British 
India which comes into existence on the’ 15th August is 
In respect of the subjects included in the category of 
Defence, Foreigm Affairs and Communications hecomes a 
Union of both British India and the States. A constitu-- 
tional relationship which never existed before is estab- 
Jished between. the States and the Dominion. in a limited 
but important sphere. It is intended that these two 
arrangements should be given effect to at the same time 
as the Dominion comes into existence so that there is no 
hiatus between the establishment of a Dominion, and th2. 
creation of a Union. Satisfactory negotiations have been 
going on between the parties on this matter, and some 
States have already declared publicly their intention of 
acceding to the Dominion as soon as constilutional for- 
malities permit them to do so. 


The importance of this decision may not be apparent 
at first sight. Only a few weeks ago many: States were 
thinking and talking in terms of independence, Many were 
toying with the idea that it will be possible for the States, 
whatever their geographical position to join either of the 
Dominions, Pakistan or India or have relations with both. 


. A moment’s consideration would show the dangers which 


were inherent in these propositions. If it were open to a 
State surrounded on all sides by India to join Pakistan 
or have political relations with it and vice versa, then 
the independence of both Pakistan and India would have 
heen seriously affected. As H. E. the Viceroy very: rightly 
emphasised at his meeting with the Princes “the com- 
pelling facts of geography” limit the discretion, of most 
States in the matters of accession. Now, both the dangers 


have been overcome. States, it is fair to conclude, will 
accede to the Dominion. Pe 


- this long night of travail was born. this project. 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT | 


- By KAMALADEVI 


Mucu has been written about the Tennessee Valley 
Authority or T. V. A. as it is called in America, There 
are few amongst the reading public who are nob 
familiar with this prcject. 

But to most it is just an interesting engineerng 
project conceived and realised by the State, one of 
the few State-owned public utilities in America, a land 
predominantly characterised by private enterprise, and 
where public utilities are all controlled by private 
companies. Hence T. V. A. has been somewhat of a 
novelty and rare experiment. But it has been much 
moe. It has been a veritable epic, a great and d growing 
experience to the people of “the . “yomance 
worked’ out of their hopes and. ‘fears, | Gon " seep ticisni 
atid” optimism. It is not to be measured in terms of the 
“waghitude of the brick and mortar, the size of the 
electrical gadgets measured. But in relationship to the 
day-to-day life ‘of the people, the infinite little but 
significant changes wrought in the life of the valley 
and its inhabitants, to show what strength and 
economic advance can be achieved by mankind 
through the wise use of native resources. That is 0 
sooth the real tale of the T. V. A. and its national 
amportance, 

Power has been there from the beginning of man’s 
time—even before when it lay dormant like the Sleep- 
ing Beauty waiting for man’s magical touch to 
galvanise it to undreamed-of action. Gradually by 
grappling with it,.man subdued it to his control. The 
project now iepresents in people’s minds: the power of 
man over his environment. But the T. V. A. represents 
something. mc more, “a co-operative power, the serene 
order which is wrought out of fathemless confusion by 
the simple process of co-operation of big men. and 
little men, of unlettered men and university graduates, 
with simple faith in each other and in. their labour 
which is the symbol of their unity. The construction 
work brought along with it many new institutions that 
instilled new interests in . the local community and 
stimulated in it new responsibilities. The job in itself 
inspired self-esteem. It made their imaginations soar, 
and awakened a new consciousness of developing 
powers. They responded to the side activities with 
alert eagerness. — 

T. V. A. was born when Americe’s fortune-tide 
was low, during the great depression, when it was felt 
that the widely spreading distress could be avoided 
only by the use of the Federal power to bring relief. 
to the citizens. 
paralysed and State power seemed inadequate. Out = 

8 
authority was so used that instead of doing things for 
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, people, it enabled people to do “things, for, themselves. 


‘Thése small isolated | eommunities are 
«sould rather b: poor than dependent. 
essence of T. V. A. lay in its being the road to in- 
‘dependence. The benefits they got were a fair exchange 
in’ return for strong muscle and deft skill. 

The very setting for the T. V. A. is alluring. It 
‘satisfies the yearning for drama and the desire for 
peace. The springs and rivulets of the mountains vield 
water in abundance, which the river proudly carries 
away in its bosom. The plateau is greet. brown and 


‘proud and 


Private enterprise was practically 


To them the — 
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gray by aréas and seasons. On the west it gives way 
to slopes “of green, of luscious orchards and beauteous 
cattle, down: to.the stretches of the blue grass .and 
finally to silky cotton and the old old plantations, 

The ecare-free rushing water is almost a mood of 
nature. But men can nevertheless bring it under their 
sway ; deteimin2 the time and manner of its passage ; 
push it through turbines to produce electric power ; 
release it in such fashion as to make it navigable for 
ships, manipulate its force to permit it from crossing 
the soil. Yet, however great the magnitude of the 
machine, however stupendous the engineering feat, its _ 
value and _importance can only be measured in terms 
of “their 1 relationship to human lives, when the quality 
of these lives can be raised to match’ the high power 
quality”of the construction and of the | grandeur of 
nature's setting ; when mechanisation touches the very 
héart of the: péople, to tremble with their weariness and 
melt with their relaxed limbs and heaving breaths, For 
when human levels of living and working and the 
creative abilities of people are not free, then does one 
truly prepare for peace. and for the defence’ of this 
peace. 

Until the, coming of the  T. v. _A._ all public 
utilities were the monopoly. of ‘Big Business, exploited 
for high profits, normal essential requirements con- 
verted into rare expensive articles. Electricity was one 
of the worst victims. It is said that the Tennessee 
River made an Engineer's fingers tingle, it was so 
handy, moving so fast and so far, something just had 
to be done with it. But tougher than its onward rush 
was the tussle for its control. 

Senator Norris’ congressional committee states ag 
follows in its report on this tussle - 


“In every bid that has been made it has alwaya 
been discovered that ihe object of the lease was to 
get possession, for private profit, of the enormous 
power facilities. which exist.” 

One. may -almost say that the T. V. A. wag & 
logical process of the times. For there was no other 
way of establishing the*principle which Senator Nor- 
ris boldly enunciated at the time: 


“A nation’s resources belong to its people and - 
should be used by them for their service.” 

The T. V. A. simply had to be, for at the end 
of 19383 there were countries in the southern high- 
lands with more than 50 per cent of the families on 
relief. One county had as many as 87 per cent on 
relief." The very land was moreover wasting, seven 
million acres out of twenty-six was suffering from 
erosion due partly to single-crop cultivation, In a 
single county 35 per cent of the land had lost more 
than one half of its top spoil, while 2-9 per cent had 
been substantially destroyed. In addition, floods were 
causing an average annual loss of nearly 2 millions. 
for the Tennessee River was then nothing but @ 
destructive force in flood and a vwseless shoal in 
drought. Taxes were high, yet there were not enough 
funds.to support good schools, public health and 
medical services, highways or transport. The farms 
were without electricity. And at last after a strenuous 
battle waged for 12 years on behalf of the common 
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people against ihe combined forces of monopoly ad 
human greed, it finally. ended in the triumphant 
creation of the T. V. A's corporation by an act of 
the Congiess, clothing it with the power of govern- 
ment but possessed of the flexibility and initiative 
of a private enterprise, an original and bold experi- 
ment raised on a four-pronged facade; to harness 
the river and its tributaries by means of a series of 
massive~ dams “atid régérvoirs “to- prevent floods ; " jia- 
prove “navigation, “generate . and ‘distribute ‘electricity. ; ; 
aiid” manufacture nitrates. 
. President Roosévelt Linked it with the othér 
similar projects, Boulder Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
dams and the 8t. Lawrence . ‘power projects stating 
that’ éach Of ‘these was to “serve as a yardstick,” 
meaning thereby to trying out the cdémpaiison- of 
costs between public and private production. Cheaper 


power within the. reach of the high id man, Poms 


— ae 


was directed to ‘ssommnend to Conace from fae to 
timé such legisiation as he deemed proper to carry 
' out specific . “purposes, : 


‘» “Maximum. amount, of, flood control: maxi- 
Thum development” of the said Tennessee River for 
navigation .purposes;- maximum -geleration of 
electric power-.cdusistent, with flood control and 
navigation ; the -prope use of marginal lands ; 
proper method of restoration of all lands in said 
drainage basin suitable for reforestation ; and the 
. economic and social well-being of the people 
" living in the said river basin.” 
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‘In addition such adjoining territory as may 0° 
‘related to or materially affected by the development 
consequent to this- act, was also included. And 
studies, experiments or demonstrations—all. for the 
general purpose of fostering an orderly and proper 
physical, economic and social development of the 
said areas—were also sanctioned. 

T. V. A. had been instructed by the Congress to 
promote the “economic and social well-being of the 
people. living in the said” river” basin,” “and” to help 
the communities appraise and use “their resources, In 
the most dynamic and“yét prident way.’The T. V. A. 
decided on pushing forward with plans for. reforesta- 
tion, scientific agriculture, getting electricity to. every 
farm and the like. For it Saw no” reason why 2 
20th celitury farmer should function like a 19th 
century one. It began to buy up phosphate reserves 
and produce fertilizer materials, finding out the 
cheapest process. For it thought not merely in terms 
of chemicals and materials but more in relationship 
to land, crop, animals and people’s lives—in short 
the development of a rounded community life. To 
begin with, farmers displaced by the creation of ‘the 
huge reservoirs, were resettled. 

The old system of fertilizers-production had 
proved wasteful, for land was commonly fertilized 
with commercial fertilizers which meant going round 
in a vicious circle. As the land grew poorer, the farm 
production got less, the farmer’s income fell. He 
therefore tilled more land, bought more nitrates to 
grow more, which in turn meant a fall in the price of 
. the raw material. But the T. V.°A. altered this 
process, The people were on the contrary encouraged 
to grow their own nitrates. 

The plan was simple. The farmer was asked +0 
add ‘phosphates to his soil and grow Jeguminous 


‘synthetic rubber : production of alumina, 
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plants, such as alfalfa, leapedeza, vetch and clover, 
as they have the quality of nourishing on their roots 
a certain kind of bacteria which in the process of 
their life cycle take nitrogen from the air and infect 
it into _the land’..One poiiid’-of “phosphorus used in 
fertilizer for leguminous plants may result in four or 
five pounds nitrogen in the soil. Moreover, the 
planting “of such vegetation would furnish high 
protein grazing, as also keep that land from having: 
its soil washed away. Natural rock phosphates were 
available in adequate quantities nearby. 

Then the chemisis went to work to get a con-- 
centrated form of fertilizers in place of the old. 
which. ‘contained ‘only 16 per cent plant food, When 
a fertilizer was created it was tried out in experi- 
mental farms and control plots. Then it went into 
use in the demonstration farms selected by the com~ 
munity with the advice of the extension agent, and 
the candidates. chosen to carry them out had to be 
men who enjoyed the confidence of the community. 
Hach farmer was supplied the fertilizer free with the 
proviso that the farmer would execute his work. 12 
consultation with the county agent or the land-in- 
grant extension service, for the period set, say a five- 
year programme. The demonstration farm usually 
attracted the attention of farmers for miles around. 
In fact, the entire community became interested i 
it. When favourable results showed, the others avidly. 
copied the process. This often led to area demonstra- 
tions in which a number of farms participated, some~ 
times the area running to as much as ten thousand 
acres. The advantage of such co-operative work was: 
obvious. What an individual could not achieve, the 
community could; and where an individual could not: 
afford to invest singly, a group of farmers could buy 
threshers, grading equipment, top quality bulls and 
the like, as also derive the best advantage in the 
marketing. This stimulated almost an epidemic in 
better and co-operative farming and a fundamental 
change from one erop fibre-economy system of cotton 
cultivation to diversified farming. and establish & 
balanced agrarian economy. 

This “white magic’ as the fertilising process is 
called is said to make 3 blades of grass grow where 
one used to, and even on rough and rocky ground.. 
On the average, there was an increase. of. -more=than 
30 per cent in the production. of. foods.in the 
demonstration farms. Farm demonstrations have - in- 
creased hay .production by 1/8; small grain by 2/8; 
corn by 1/4; cotton and tobacco by one-half with 
hardly any increase in acreage; milk sales by one 
half, egg sales by ane half, fruit and vegetable’ by 
one half, with hardly any increase in labour force. 
Here are poured out a variety of whirling materials ; 
rayon, oxygen, hydrogen, ‘sulphurie acid, caustic soda, 
phosphorus, methyl alcohol, acetic acid, metal dies,. 
ferro-alloys, fibres and a host of other ‘things. 

Nor is this the whole chemistry of T. V. A. Tt 
has started. making . caletum carbide necessary for 
the basis: 
of alluminium from mere clay instead of imported 
bauxite ; extraction of magnesium from _ oliven®: 
instead of brine and sea-water. 

The fact that these new methods are becomilg™ 
countrywide is even more encouraging. Between 1935 
and 1848. forty-three thousand demonstration farms 
had sprung up in 28 states covering a total area of 
6,875,000 acres. It has been busy building furnaces? 
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while side by side preparing maps; collecting data 
on streamflow and silting ; prospecting for construc- 
tion materials while co-operating with forest services 
to conserve timber resources. In 1933, the average 
per capita income in the Tennessee Valley was 
40 per cent of the national average ; in 1939, it was 
44 per cent; by 1945, it was 58 per cent-’ and the 
region had come to establish its economic leadership. 
Truly did one of the members of the T. V. A. 
Board fervently wish these “dams to have the honesty 
and beauty of a fine tool, for T. V. A. is a tool to do 
a job for men in a democracy.” These dams have 
converted parts of the valley into. a land of_ lakes, 
where there were few before. They possess water 
enough to cover half of Tennessee State and provide 
€50 miles of river_channel—which meals generating 
enough electricity for more than half a million 
consumers through municipalities and co-operatives. 
It has increased river traffic from 32,658,951 ton-miles 
in 1983 to 161,469,344 ton-miles by 1943, which is but 
the beginning. Thus this region which was once one 
of the most isolated and backward today hums with 
incredible activity and has established new economic 
ties with the great interior regions of the U. S. A. 


“The T. V. A. in its 13 years of existence, has 
never hesitated to try new methods, new machines 
and new ideas. One of its striking characteristics 
has been a willingness to explore any line of 
research if it seeméd to offer a reasonable possi- 
bility of enabling the T. V. A. to do a better job 
in the unified development of the Tennessee Valley 
region. 

“While the public attention has been focussed 
on spectacular dam-building*and widely publicised 
electric power operations, a substantial number of 
vital research projects have succeeded practically 
unnoticed... Many of the machinés, methods and 
processes which have been devised and expanded 
by the T. V. A. were entirely new: others were 
adaptations of work originated elsewhere and 
modified to fit the problems of the region. 

“The T. V. A. has always benefited in its 
various Te octineals by the co- -operation of other 
agencies, federal, state and local, in diverse acti- 
vities ranging from public health to civil engineer- 
ing.-The examples which follow comprise. a partial 
list of those activities which now engage the atten- 
tion of administrators, technicians and citizens in 

- ‘their combined efforts to further the development 
“of the Valley.” 


So says David Lilienthal who was Chairman of 
the "Tennessee. Valley” Authority for several years. 

Little known is the T. V. As contribution to 2 
blending_of medical science with - en 
industrial.chemistry..One of the fields in which it has 
made a successful showing is in combating malaria. 
Improved methods of spraying and dusting from the 
T. V. A’s department of Health hdve been brought 
into operation along the T. V. A’s 26 great artificial 
lakes, while, its technicians pressed - army training 
planes into malaria warfare. As a matter of fact, during 
the war the T. V. A. converted army planes for ‘dusting 
and spraying the Pacific malarial areas, and logically 
enough when the UNRRA started work, it enlisted 
the T. V. A.’s services to equip planes to be used in 
malaria-control work in Greece and the Balkans, The 
T. V. A. has been able to play this noble role in such 
distant lands Lecause of its very sticcessful experi- 
ments in eliminating malaria from its own Valley. 





engineering and 
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Equally humanitarian is the valuable experiment 
which is being carried on to find out the relation of 
human health, to_soil fertility, involving roughly about 
80 farms and about 170 individuals of varying age- - 
groups for clinical study. The farms are divided into 
two groups, those using soil-mineral fertilizers and the 
other left unfertilized. Periodical medical examinations 
are made, with dietary records on food consumption 
and chemical analysis of foods. 

“The T. V. A. also experiments in manufacturing 
industrial objects out- of--the -Valley’s resources,” One 
such recent product is tanning used in the manufacture 
of leather obtained out of waste which used to be 
burned for fuel, such as pine bark or oak from the 
saw mill slab pile. It also tried its hand at the manu- 
facture of the small threshing machine for small hilly 
farms, which can be towed like trailers to scaitered 
and remote fields; low-cost barn-hay driers, the special 
merit of which lies in its preserving the carotene con- 
tent denoted by green colour, and retain nutrition 
value by practically eliminating leaf shattering. The 
U. &. Department of Agriculture while grading hay - 
found 88 per cent of the Tennessee Valley farms pro- 
vide grade 1 and 2 as ‘against only 35- per cent from 
the rest of that grade. 

Research in fishing has been. another feature which 
has led ‘not only to the ‘preservation but an increase 
in fish from 45-to 50 fold. Similarly » T. V. A. method 
of bonding micr sheets. hag .enabled the American 
prodited~“gteei “thica” as distinguished from the 
foreign-imported “ruby-mica” to be equal in perform- 
ance to the latter when the “green mica” wag being- 
rejected as useless. : 

At a time when timber was going out of business 
due to rapid Hquidation of forests, the T. V. A. forests 
came to the rescue and actually today 20,000 more 
acres have been brought under forest cultivation. 
There are 14 million acres of forest land together with 
industries that support a hundred thousand persons, 
and contributing $100 million to the annual income of 
the region. The foresters run 400 demonstration areas 
On private property and more are being established, 
representing all shades of woodlands, from small-farm 
woodlets of a few acres to extensive commercial timber 
tracts. Dairy herds now brouse on the greasy slopes 
where a few years ago even a wild mountain hog could 
have hardly survived. 

Community co-operatives have been organised 
especially for erowing Vegetables, under which the 
growers estimate that they are reaping 50 cwts. more 
a bushel than they did under individual cultivation. 
Farmers who had never kept a chicken, have developed 
a ‘poultry industry of such magnitude that a single 
farmer now orders 5.000 electric elements for home- 
made brooders, built by the farmers themselves under 
the direction of the agricultural extension agencies. 

The practice of using portable overhead irrigation 
on farm crops. has been on the increase, showing in- 
creased net returns vaiving from $15 to $90 per acre 
as-a result. : 

All these activities give some passing yet vivid 
picture of the splendid work, the T. V. A. is doing to 
provide for the unified development of all the resources 
of this Valley region. These projects assure new or 
increased incomes to the farmers and other settlers of 
the Valley. provided a definite incentive to enable 
them to co-operate more fully and effectively in the 
various programmes launched from time to time, to 
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both conserve the wealth inherent in the soil, minerals 
and forests, even while developing their potential 
riches for the welfare of the entire Valley-communily ; 
and incidentally even while helping themselves these 
humble folks of the land have succeeded in stamping 
their impress on the world at large. 

These miracles have been wrought mostly through 
local Jabour, whose imagination has been stirred by 
new pictures of expanding prospects. Above all the 
people have tasted of the sweet fruits of orderly 
disciplined execution of large-scale planning through 
co-operative effort. Job-training, general adult educa- 
tion, library service, new modes of recreation, re- 
frigerators owned by -the community—all these have 
come to stand and become part of their life. The 
T. V. A. in a way seemed to take the people into 
partnership rather than oppress them. It demonstrated 
that a diversity. of physical resources and human 
talents when brought together by free choice into 
voluntary co-operation can bring widespread human 
benefits, As the T. V. A. Report for 1936 stated, “Final 
Success is as much a, matter of general consent of 
initiative:” For the. real. aim’ is to make power serve 
the little men of whom the world is composed, make 
the independent labour of each of them productive 
and lend their lives dignity and beauty. 

Power must be buili for the use of raising dairy 
cattle on a far-away farm, for the gardener on a 
mountain side, for community gadgets that save the 
house-wife, from drudgery give the helpless and old 


a break,-the bed-ridden the comforts of a radio, For | 


such it is that power is wanted—for creativeness and 
freedom. For behind the steel and concrete of the 
T. V. A. is the real moving human story of the people 
whose-lives hav: been transformed. For had the T.V.A. 


————:0: 
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been diverted to serve only the giant industries, it 


‘would have by-passed the little man in his cabin and 


on the farm, 

But the T. V. A. has by no means had a smooth 
sailing. It greatly disturbed the power business in and 
around the valley by its very existence. Its constitu- 
tional authority was questioned 57 times, and 26 cases 
of injunctions were brought against it. But it fought 
and survived and by 1936, the fire-works died down 
leaving the T. V. A. a “settled and established 
institution of the country.” 

Although the T. V. A. is a corporation, its policies 
do not follow the capitalist pattern. Nonetheless its 
Operations remain solvent and businesslike. Forty 
per cent of the common costs of the dams are charged 
to power-production, and payments are made to the 
States and local units of government in Neu of 
taxation, : 

The power-rates set by the T. V. A. for the 
municipalities and rural co-operatives which in‘ turn 
distribute that power to consumers, are among he: 
lowest in the states. Still this project continues to reap 
handsome profits which are used to extend their 
services or reduce rates further. The high voltage 
transmission lines extending to 252 sub-stations and 
thenee to many industries and farmers’ cottages, a 
total of 500,000 consumers, form a grand network of 
5200 miles. President Truman recently defined the 
T. V. A’s role by asserting: — 


“The T. V. A. has demonstrated democracy’s 
capacity to raise the standard of living, to utilise 
natural resources wisely and to stimulate and 
encourage the initiative and enterprise of in- 
dividuals.” ° : 2 





- AMERICA TAKES A STAND AGAINST COMMUNIST MENACE 


By Pror. TARAKNATH DAS, pho, 
Depariment of History, Columbia University, New York 


THe week ending. June 28th will go down in recent 
American. history’ for American stand against Com- 
munist menace in Amezica and abroad. I shall sum- 
marise a few important events: 

(1) The passage of Taft-Hartley Labor Bill, 
even over the veto of the President, has a great 
significance, The American public are aware of the fact 
that American Communists and “fellow-travellers”’ 
have “bored from within” into every important industry 
and every branch of the American State. Some of the 
most important strikes in the United States, during 


recent months, have been engineered by Communists--. 


to aid Soviet Russia internationally. Thus, this bill 
amoug other things provides curbing the power of 
Labor Unions, and depriving them “bargaining rights” 
in case they create national emergency by striking. It 
also provides that Labor Unions must make their 
financial statement public, which will afford an 
opportunity to learn how a Jabor union may spend its 
finds. No Cemmunist can became an officer of a 
Labor Union. vas 
America has become conscious of Communist 
menace in the form cf national industrial tie-up to aid 
Soviet Russie and has enacted a law which is regarded 
as anti-Labor ; but this law is directed against Com- 
munists in labor movement of the United States. 


(2) This week U.S. Courts have sentenced 
several leading Communists like Mr. Gerhardt Eisler, 
known to be the top communist Soviet Russian agent, 
and Mr. Dennis, Secretary of the Communist Party, 
to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of $1,000 
for contempt. of the U. 8. Congressional authority. 
These men were not punished because they were 
Communists but because they refused to testify before 
a Congressional Board of Inquiry. They refused to 
testify lest they might have divulged certain “un- 
American” activities of the American Communists, 
~ Twelve more persons belonging to an organization 
known as one of the “Communist Fronts” have been 
sentenced to imprisonment and a fine on the same 
charge. ~ 
(3) The U. S. State Department has this week 
dismissed ten officials from the department on the 
ground that these men were either Communists or 
associates and supporters of Communists and thus 
could: not be trusted in matters of national security. 
It was indicated that some of these men were heads 
of divisions and drew salary of nine thousand dollars. 
It is known ‘tha! “top secrets” of U. S. State Depari- 
ment have been divuiged by some employees to 
foreign powers ie. Soviet Russia. Some of these 
employees will be prosecuted and the Federal Bureau of 
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luvestigation is now carrying on careful study of these 
cases, 

(4) The United States Government is sick and 
tired of Soviet Russian policy of expansion in Asia 
and Europe and at last has taken a stand, not a 
negative one but a decisive one, to check Russian 
aggression everywhere : 

(a) It was General Marshall who as American 
representative in China, tried his best to bring about 
unified and peaceful China. He failed primarily 
because the extremists in Kouminiang Party and the 
Communists did not wish to co-operate. Thus America 


withdrew her aid to the Nationalist Government and 


assumed the role of a neutral. 

But during the last week, the U. S. Government 
has sold 130,000,000 bullets to the Government of 
General Chiang Kai-shek. so that, they will be able 
to fight the Chinese Communists who are trying to 
detach Manchuria from China, by using arms and 
ammunitions suppled by Soviet Russia, | 
- America cannot and will not remain neutral while 
Communists (Soviet Russia) try to detach Manchuria 
from China and the Mongols (the puppet-government 
of Soviet Russia) attack Singkiang. 

(b) The United States Government’s recent notes 
to Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, are really 
directed against Soviet Russian policies in these puppet 
States. They are merely beginning of American asser- 
tion in the Balkans ‘on legitimate process. 

(c) The United States Government has not only 
taken active steps to check Communist menace i2 
Greece, but the American delegate to the Security 
Council of U. N., Mr. Austen, the other day in a sharp 
speech advocated that if Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Albania which were charged with aiding armed bands, 
who had been trying to overthrow‘the present Greek 
Government and destroy Greece's territorial integrity, 
continued such activities, then force should be used to 
check the menace. Of course, Soviet Russia will use 
her “Veto Power” in the Security Council against such 
a menace. But it is a serious warning and not an 
empty one. , 

(d) The Governments of France and Italy are 
menaced by Communists who are following disrupting 
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tactics against any programme which may be opposed 
by Soviet Russia, But the United States’ support to 
France and Jialy has led to the formation of Govern- 


“ments without Communist participation. America wil 


not sit idle, and see that Soviet Russia takes over the 
Governments of these countries through French and 
Ttalian Communists. 

(e) The present “Marshall Plan” is to aid unified. 
Burope. Being convinced that Soviet Russia may block 
it, if a conference was called by U. 8. A., the Govern~ 
ments of Britain and France have taken the initiative 
for the conference of France, Britain and Russia, now 
holding its sessions at Paris. If Soviet Russia tries to 
block the Marshall Plan, it is pretty certain that 
Britain and France will accept it. It will mean Anglo- 
American-French-Italian co-operation in Europe and 
it will be followed by steps for revival of German 
industry in Anglo-French-American zones of Germany. 

(f) In the MiddJe East, America has taken steps 
to modernise Turkish military equipment and re- 
organise Persian police and the présent Persian Cabinet 
is pro-Anglo-American, and is * ready to co-operate 
against Soviet Russian menace. America will fight if 


‘Soviet Russia tries to control tle Middle East. It is 


not a “bluff.” . 

(g) America is conscious of the Soviet Russian 
policy of disrupting “hemisphere solidarity.” Thus Presi« 
dent Trumar visited Mexico as well as Canada and will 
visit Brazil and has inaugurated “friendly relations 
with Argentina. It is expected that there will be soon 
@n agreement among various Latin American Powers 
to adopt uniform armament for hemisphere security, 
under the leadership of the United States. America 
will never tolerate any move by ‘any Power which 
would jnterfere with America’s position in Western 
Hemisphere. 

America is tired of the Soviet Russian policy of 
aggression. She has come to the conclusion that 
“appeasement” of Soviet Russia may lead to the same 
situation as “appeasement of Nazi Germany.” Thus 
there will be no further “appeasement of Soviet 
Russia” by the U. S. A. ‘This fact should not be 
minimised by the Indian’ public and“statesmen. 

June 28, 1947 © 
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INDIA’S INTERNATIONAL OPIUM POLICY 
By H. C. MOOKERJEE, m.a., pho. 


Tux Oprum PropbeM IN CHINA 


It bas been shown elsewhere that’ the earnestness 
of China to stamp out opium-smoking ‘secured the 
co-operation of the British and the Indian Govern~ 
ments so that exports of Indian opium to -that country 
as well as Chinese production of the drug were stopped 
by 1913. It was realised later on that Chinese addicts 
continued to obtain their supplies of opium from 
illicit sources and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations felt called upon on September 30, 1921, 
to approach such of its member States as had extra- 
territorial rights, ete., in China to take care “to pre- 
vent contraband trade in opium and other dangerous 
drugs.” On August 14, 1924, the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended that 


a 


“They should, if they had not already done s0, 
‘make regulations, the breach of which shall be 
punishable by adequate penalties, to contro! the 
carrying.on by their nationals in China of any 
trade in drugs.” 


About four years after, on October 8, 1927, 
the Opium Advisory Committee requested the Council. 
of the League of Nations 


“to represent to the Government of China that it 
would prove of the greatest assistance to the Com- 
mittee in its work if it were provided with a report 
as to all important seizures of narcotic substances 
effected by the Chinese Maritime Customs at the 
various ports and stations which are controlled by 
that service.” 
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All the above has been said merely to prove that 
though, at this time, China was producing large quan- 
tities of opium, all of it was consumed by the poorer 
classes of the Chinese’ addicts who could rot afford 
the far more expensive and more palatable Indian, 
Persian and Turkish smuggled opium. Under these 
‘circumstances, there eould be no sense in making an 
enquiry into the production of opium in China which, 
‘after the needs of the Chinese addicts had been satis- 
fied, could be smuggled to other countries. 


Ourrut of Oprum In INDIA 


The opium export policy of the British adminis- 
tration at this time was that part of the opium 
produced was supplied direct to the GcveiB- 
ments of the opium-consuming countries which distri- 
buted the drug to their peoples through their own 
agencies while the rest was sold in auctions held in 
Calcutta, to such individuals and concerns as _ had 
obtained Import Certificates from the Goverrments 
of the countrics into which it would be imported. 
Of the three poppy-cultivating countries from which 
there was systematic smuggling, -India undoubtedly 
produced the largest amount of opium. This is quite 
clear from the following lines quoted from page 157 of 
EE. N. La Motte’s Ethics of Opium : 


“The output of Turkish opium for 1922 was 
about 240 tons. The production of Persian opium 
for 1921 was about 162 tons, while that of India. for 
1921-22 came to-something in the neighbourhood 
of 1450 tons.” - 

While it is regrettable that the present writer has 
found it impossible to-secure the production figures 
‘of Persia and Turkey for the period with which we 
are immediately, concerned here, vzz., 1922-24, there 
cannot be much doubt that India did produce very 
much more opium at this time also than either Persia 
or Turkey or even both taken together. From this, ib 


‘may be justifiably inferred that the quantity of Indian. 


opium smuggled into countries which banned its entry 
‘wag very much larger than that of Persian and Turkish 
opium supplied to them by illicit dealers. 

‘This naturally- raises the question as to why the 
League of Nations did not suggest the sending of 4 


Commission of Enquiry on the production and distri- _ 
bution of opium in India..For one thing, Persia had © 


not objected to receiving such a Commission. Politi- 
cally the weakest of the three opium-producing coun- 
tries from which smuggling of the drug was beilg 
-carried on, it must have felt considerable hesitation im 
the matter of refusing to accept the proposal of an 
international organisation such as the League. While 
no official information is available as to why a similar 
recommendation was not put forward by the League 
of Nations for consideration by the India Government, 
we may remind ourselves. of the suggestion made by 
‘an American that there was present, at this time, the 
almost universal feeling that such a proposal would not 
be favourably received by the British administration 
in India and that, in this matter, it would receive the 
unstinted support of the British Government, one of 
the most powerful of the member States. The refusal 
in such a case would have been due to its awareness 
that the report of a thoroughly independent Commis- 
sion of Enquiry bent on doing its duty conscientiously 
and fearlessly would have placed the India Govern- 
ment in a very embarrassing situation. 
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Inpia Govennment’s New Artrropa in 1927 


The British administration took two steps the 
remote effect of which was to largely minimise all 
chances of a proposal to send a Commission of 
Hinguiry to conduct an investigation into the produc- 
tion of opium in India. The first of these, alreedy 
referred to, was to call a Conference of the opium- 
producing Indian States with a view to devising ways 
and means to discourage the smuggling of the so- 
called Malwa opium produced by them and which, as 
explained above, led practically to no satisfactory 
results. The second was to -take the drastic step of 


reducing opium exports, the best possible evidence of 


its adherence to the international policy of the gradual 
suppression of opium-smoking. ea 

It was pointed out at the Second International 
Opium Conference of 1924, that though the British 
administration had -all along expressed the view that 
opium-smoking is an evil habit and, it was said, to 
vindicate its traffic inside India, had maintained that 
it was more damaging than eating the drug, it had 
continued to export it to various countries in the Jfar 
Fast, such as the Straits Settlements, the Federated 
Malay States, Dutch Indies, French Indo-China and 
Hongkong, that permitted it. 

Attention was also drawn at the same time to the 
fact that in spite of the adoption of the Import Certi- 
ficate system, some of the opium sent to the Far East 


‘had soniehow passed into the hands of unscrupulous 


people who had been smuggling it to China and other 
countries. This was proved by seizures of contrabard 
Indian opium in the Chinese ports to which it could 
not have gone legitimately as our opium exports to 
that country had been stopped with effect from 1913. 
So large was the contraband trade in the drug and 
so wide its ramifications, that there had been seizures 
of illicit Indian opium not only in China but also in 
such widely distant countries as Australia, South 
Africa, Chile, Peru, Mexico and the United States. 
The embarrassment created by the above criticisms 
increased still more when, under the first Article of 
the Protocol forming part of the Geneva Convention 


‘of 1925 signed and ratified by both Great Britain and 


India, it became incumbent on all the signatories 

“to take such measures as may be required to 

prevent completely within five years of the present 

date the smuggling opium from constituting 38 

‘serious obstacle to the effective suppression of the 

use of prepared opium.” . 

It was probably the desire to placate international 
opinion which made Lord Reading, the then Governor . 
General, to refer to the matter in his speech at the 
opening of the Council of State on February 9, 
1926, that is. about one year after the signature and 
ratification of the Geneva Convention, in the course 
of which he said: 

“My Government have recently had under their 
consideration the adoption of a new policy regard- 
ing opium which is in accordance with the trend 
of opinion in a number of other countries and also 
with views that have been freely expressed in some 
quarters on different occasions in India . . . 

“Tt ig desirable that we should declare publicly 
our intention to reduce progressively the exports of 
opium from India so as to extinguish them al- 
together within 3 definite period, except ag regards 
exports of opium for strictly medical purposes. 

“The period to be fixed has not yet been finally 
determined, as before arriving at a decision, it is 
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|  mecessary to consult the Government of the United 

Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting 

reduction in the area cultivated with opium will 

have on the cultivators in that Province.” 

it has also been held by some anti-cpiumists thal 
at last the British administration had come to realise 
that the unremitting pressure exerted by Indian 
Nationalism for a further extension of India’s political 
privileges must, sooner or later, end with the transfer 
of power to it. And it would surely look odd if back- 
ward India took a step from which the British 
administration had hung back so long and _ so 
obstinately. It was thus that the international demand 
for a change in India’s opium policy was reinfoiced 
by Indian publie opinion. 

In June, 1926, it was announced that the extinc- 
tion of exports of opium for other than medical and 
scientific purposes would be accomplished not in five 
years as required by the Protocol, but in ten years, 
that is, no opium would be exported for purposes other 
than medical and scientific after December 31, 1930. 
The reduction would take- place on the following 
basis. The exports in 1927 would be 90 per cent of the 
exports in 1926, in 1928, 80 per cent of the exports in 
1926, and so on. ; 

The Government of India Act was passed in 1935 
and the Provincial part of it commenced functioning 
from 1987. The attitude of the strongest political 
organisation in the country to the drink and drug 
policy of the British administration became clear . as 
soon as it assumed responsibility for Provincial 
administration and if the Federal part had come into 
ear there is little doubt about what it would 

ave done provided of course that it had the majority 
: the Centre. 


MiusieapInG PropaGANDA 


In view of what has appeared above, it is Yather 
curious to find a British apologist of the India Govern- 
ment giving it credit because “though in no way 
bound to do so;” it reduced its “exports to Far Eastern 
countries for other than medical and scientific’ pur- 
poses” according to*the method mentioned above. If 
what has been stated previously in regard to the 
-manner in which the League of Nations was making 
its approach to the problem of opium-smoking is 4 
correct statement of facts, it follows that the British 
Government, at least to some extent, was compelled 
to reconsider its opium export policy in the light of 
what was then happening in other parts of the world. 

The Geneva Convention of 1925 must have been 
signed and ratified only after the British Government 
had fully realised the obligations it imposed on its 
signatories. It may also be presumed that it was aware 
that, in the abscnee of a central authority with power 
to enforce its directions on recalcitrant nations, all 
steps taken to combat the drug menace on an inter-~ 
national scale must naturally be the result of agree- 
ments arrived at by the participating countries as also 
that the measure of success attained would be almost 
exclusively conditioned by the loyalty with which they 
were carried out. 

What has te be emphasised here is that inter- 
national agreements, such as the Hague Corivention of 
1912 or the Geneva Convention of 1925, have no other 
eanction behind them except international deter- 
mination to carry them out in both the letter and the 
spirit. If international opinion on any particular 
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question as expiessed by an organisation enjoying & 
status like that of the League of Nations is uot res- 
pected, then indeed there is little hope of the march 
of humanity towards its goal of peace, happiness and 
prosperity on a world scale. 

By signing and ratifying the Geneva Convention 
of 1925, the India Government had agreed to take 
such steps as in the circumstances in which it found 
itself, were regarded as necessary to “prevent com- 
pletely within five years the smuggling of opium” so 
that it would ro longer constitute a serious obstacle 


to the suppression of opium-smoking. After reviewing 


the whole situation, the British administration had 
come to the conclusion that the - only satisfactory 
method of redeeming its pledge was to stop the export 


of opium altogether. It was a choice freely made and 


no special credit can’ be given to the India Govern- 
ment for doing its obvious duty. 

On the other hand, the uncharitible might suggest 
that, in a sense, it laid itself open to criticism whet 
it took ten years in giving effect to its decision in place 
of the five years in the course of ‘which it had been 
agreed it would be done. In effect, this policy meant 
that the British administration ‘would continug to 
supply opium for non-medical purposes in gradually 
diminishing quantities to the Far Eastern’ countries 
most of which were colonies and territories under the 
control of western Powers. And, what is more, its 
above-mentioned apologist permitted himself to 
applaud the India Government for discharging its 
obligations in mathematically measured instalments. 
This seems clear from the following extract from the 
statement referred to already : 


“Tiffect has been given to that policy (annual 
reduction of 10 per cent of opium exports) at 
considerable financial sacrifice.” 


The United States of America, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Republic, Japan, to mention a few civilised and 
progressive countries only among many others, gladly 
faced the loss of huge revenues when they put an end 
to the non-medical use of drugs by their nationals. 
There is no denying the fact that there are drug 
addicts in all of them and that large revenues can be 
secured by sanctioning their use but they refused 
doing so as they thought it their duty not to permit 
addiction among their people. 

As against this, we find the tacit assumption that 
it is not improper to benefit Indian finance at the 
expense of the degradation and misery of the people 
inhabiting the Far Eastern countries and that the 
British administration deserves credit because, after 
supplying opium freely to them for nearly a century 
and a half, it was at last persuaded into giving up this 
iniquitous traffic. ess 

All this is propaganda and that of a very crude 
type. It may mislead those who know little or nothing 
of the incidents which preceded the adoption by the 
India Government in 1927.-of the new export policy 
but it will never deceive the Indian who sees that 
while, under international pressure, the supplying of 
opium to the Far Eastern people was stopped, it was. 
being provided by the same India Government to the 
people of. India. a 


Limirep USEFULNESS OF THE WoRK OF THE 
Leacue oF Nations 
The joint meeting of the Mixed Sub-committee 
of the Health Committee and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on thé Traffic in Opium which met carly in 
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January,"1923 discussed, among other things, two 
fundamental questions—the purpose of the work 
undertaken by the League in regard to the use of 
habit-forming drugs including opium and what cousti- 
tutes their abuse. 

As regards the first it. was held that 

“The aim of the work of the League is to limib 
and finally to prevent the abuse of opium, of 
morphine, ete.” 

As regards the second, in the language of the 
report of this meeting, _ 

“It was decided that medical use should be 
considered the only legitimate use and that all non- 
medical use should be regarded as abuse.” 

It therefore follows that the League did succeed 
in its policy of gradualism and that the India 


Government made a contribution, though not a large. 


one, in thig direction. It may also be stated without 
much fear of contradiction that it accepted and acted 
on the League’s decision that opium-smoking is .an 
abuse but that by continuing the manufacture and 
distribution of opium for eating to Indians, it refused 
to accept the view that this particular form of addic- 
tion is an abuse of the drug thus standing against 
international opinion. 
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Reference has been made previously to the sugges- 
tion appearing in the Final Act of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1925, in regard to the sending of a Com- 
mission to various opium-producing countries ag also 
to the visit paid to Persia. It is regrettable that some- 
how other countries producing much larger quantities 
of the drug than Persia did‘ not come under the 
scrutiny of such a Commission for, one of its duties, 
in the language of the document mentioned above, 
would have been to suggest measures calculated “to 
limit the production of opium .. . to the quantities 
required for medical and scientific purposes.” Here we 
find clear recognition of the fundamental fact that the 
one and only satisfactory method of ending the non- 
medical and non-scientific use of habit-forming drugs 
is to cut off their supply at their source which, in the 
ease of opium and its derivatives, implies a drastic 
reduction in the world area under the poppy to the 
extent that the amount of opium produced is just 
sufficient to meet the medical and scientific needs of 
the world. 

Let us hope that what. the League of Nations 
failed to achieve will be accomplished sooner or later 
by its successor the United Nations Organisation. 





GENERAL EISENBOWER TO BECOME PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY : 


By Pror. TARAKNATH DAS, pho., 


Department of History, Columbia University, N ew York 


On June 24, 1947, it was decided by the Trustees of 
Columbia University that General of the Army Dwight 
David Eisenhower will become the thirteenth President 
of Columbia University, succeeding Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. General Hisenhower will take his new 
post some time next year, possibly on January Ist, 
1948. ’ 
At present General Eisenhower is the Chief of the 
staff of the United States Army and _ therefore his 
acceptance of the new office has the full appproval of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary 
of War. 

During the. World War IJ, General Eisenhower, as 
the Supreme Allied Commander of the 
American invasion of Europe, distinguished himself as 
one of the greatest udministrators of vast armies and 
complicated political affairs. It is well-known that 
General Eisenhower is a kindly man with great i- 
clination for public service. These facts, among other 
considerations, have played an important part in his 
. choice, 

Columbia University is one of the largest and 
greatest educational institutions of the world with 4 


faculty of more than 3,500 professors and instructors © 


and nearly 40,000 students. Its Graduate School is 
possibly the ‘largest in the world. Last March 15, Dr. 
Frank D. Fachenthal, the present Acting President of 
Columbia University announced that the budget for the 


academéc year 1946-47 totalled $14,646,321. “The capital . 
resources of Columbia University were listed in Dr. ' 


Fachenthal’s report as amounting to $129,687,058, With 
the inclusion of seven affiliated institutions however,— 
Barnard College, Teachers’ College, College of Phar- 
macy, New York, Post-Graduate Medical School, 


Anglo- | 


New York School of Social Work, Union Theological 
Seminary and Presbyterian Hospital—this total rose 
to the enormous sum of $246,998 468.” 

I had. an opportunity of discussing ‘the appoint- 
ment of General Eisenhower, with Prof. Harry J. 
Carman, the Dean of the Columbia College. Dean 
Carman, who is one of the most internationally-minded 
and forward-looking educators, told me: 


“New York, with United Nations headquarters, 
has become the world capital. Yes, Columbia is one 
of the greatest institutions in the world; but we 
are ambitious enough to make it the culture-centre 
of the world and we are confident that General 
Eisenhower will play an important role in this 
development. 
“There 1s no limit to the possibility of the 
growth of one University. I shall point out only one 
of the phases of the institution in which you are 
particularly interested-~Study of International 
Affairs. Already we have established the Institute 
of International Affairs which is so ably directed by 
Prof. Schryler Wallace. Our. Russian, Institute, under 
the guidance of Professor Robinson. is possibly 
the best.of its kind in this country. We are .going 
to expand and somé day we will have an India 
Institute as well... =... 

“Columbia is a vich’:institution but we need 
at least another $100,000.000‘“to our Endowment 
Fund. so ‘that we shall be. able to carry out our 
-extension ‘programme. ta 

- “Columbia has a history and liberal tradition. 
It. was ‘founded. as King’s College on October 31, 
1754; and it has plaved its part in the Revolution 
end the growth of this nation. Columbia thas pro- 
duced stafesmen. educators. scientists of the very 
first class. The Section 8 of the Charter of 1810, 
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which is still the governing law of the institution 
provides that ordinances or by-laws shall not make 
the religious tenets of -any person-a condition ‘of 
admission to any privileges or office in the said 
college. We have largest number of students from 
foreign countries and we try to give special cOnsi- 
deration to their work,- altho the University 1s 
overcrowded.” 

Tt 1s the tradition in America that statesmen, 
Generals as well as rich men do their best to serve the 
Republic, by promoting the cause of education, There 
is no country in the world which offers greater oppor- 
tunity for higher education for all, specially deserving 
men and women from poor families. The other day the 
City Collegeof New York, which gives up to M.A. 
' and M.Sc. degrees, graduated nearly 2,500 students. 
This college, one of the oldest and best, is entirely free 
of tuition for American: citizens residing in the city. 
Admission is based upon merit only. This poor man’s 
college has produced many distinguished men and 
* women; and of them Mr. Bernard Baruch, the foremost 
of America’s elder statesmen and Justice Felix Frank- 
furter of U. 8. Supreme Court, and U. 8. Senator 
Wagner of New York are known all over the world. 
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From the days of American Revolution, the Civil 
War, the World War I and even today, statesmen 


make eduation the most important task in their 
lives. For instance, Jefferson, the writer of +¢he 


Declaration of Independence of the United States J 
America, Governor of Virginia, Secretary of the State 
of U. 8. A., American Minister to France and Presi- 
dent of the United States founded the University of . 
Virginia, the first State University in U. S. A. General 
Lee, the leader of the Confederacy after the Civil War, 
devoted his life for ths reconstruction of the South, 
as the President of Washington and Lee University. 
Woodrow Wilson, the President of the United States, 
was the famous Professor of Government and _ the 
President of Princeton University. President Herbert 
Hoover is closely~ associated with Stanford University 
and the Hoover Library at Stanford is unique in the 
world for original materials on: world affairs. Following 
this tradition General Eisenhower is going to assume 
the role of a University President—to make Columbia 
University as the greatest institution of learning, to 
train men and women to serve Humanity: 
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THE ECGNOMIC PROBLEM OF BURDWAN DIVISION * 
By Pror. GOBINDA CHANDRA MANDAL, ma. | 


Wuenever the question of economic development 0° 
the country aceording to a plan arises a close study 
of regional economics becomes essential for securing 
an equal development of all regions and localities and 
preventing” their: unequal-development which is the 
source of-all sorts of socio-political and social-psycho- 
logical complications. The purpose of this essay is t0 
set out certain basic facts regarding the economic 
problem of Burdwan Division. The study, however, 
in no way muss be taken to demonstrate a spirit of 
economic isolationism. Isolationistic thinking has n° 
place in modern economic life when economic pro- 
blems are mostly icommon to all the localities of 
‘country. Nevertheless there must be at least some 
degree of variation in the nature of problems from one 
locality to another. This writing is only an attempt at 
ascertaining the essential needs of Burdwan Division 
and evaluating its place in any scheme of economic 
development. The study will necessarily relate to the 
density and growth of population. means of livelihood, 
the degree cf industrialisation that has already been 
attained, the possibilities and suggestions for planning. 
Density AND GrowTH oF POPULATION 

According to the Census Report of 1941, Burdwan 
Division has got a population of 10,287,369, while the 
population of Bengal is 60,306,525." The following table 


shows the growth of population in Bengal and its. 


different areas :* 
Percentage Growth of Population _ 
1911-21 - 1921-31: 1931-41, 1872-31 


BENGAL 2°8 7°3 20°3 . 47-2 
Burdwan Division 4-9 ‘7-4 18-9. 18-71 
Presidency Division 0-3 7-0 .26-8: 36-4 
Rajshahi Division 2-1 2-7 12-6 81-1 
Dacea and Chittagong 

8:3 10-2. 21°8 G0: 1 


- Division 


1. Census Report, Bengal, (Part 1, 1931 and 1941). 
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So, we find that the growth of. population in the 
Burdwan Division is much smaller than that in other 


regions. ‘There was actually depopulation in . the 
Burdwan Division during the decades 1872-81 and 
1911-21. 


The smaller growth of population in this 
region may possibly be taken as an indication of socio- 
economic stagnation. 

Now let us note the following tables, one showing 
the density” of population of different areas of Bengal 
and the other showing the proportion of unused land 
9 the total area available for cultivation or habita- 
ion. 

Population per sg. mile in 1941° - 

BENGAL 


779 

Dacca Division 1077 
Chittagong Division 721 
Presidency Division 781 
Rajsahi Division , 613— 
Burdwan Division 728 
Burdwan District 699 
Bankura - . 487 
Midnapore __,, 605 
Birbhum . ‘ 601 
Hooghly 1,142 

’ Howrah i : 2,657 


Thus excepting the districts of Hooghly and 
Howrah which are urbanized. to a . great extent the 
density of population is generally lower in the Burdwan 
Division than that in the central and eastern regions 
of Bengal. Then let us study the other table :° 
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2. Census Keport, itengal, 1941. 
3. Based on figures Riven in The Agricultural Statistics of India 


(Govt.), 1938-39, 
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Proportion of unused. land (excluding current 
fallow) to total area available for cultwvation or 


habitation 
BENGAL 13 per cent 
Bankura District 7S ae 
Birbhum , fs 
Burdwan :: 14 , 5 
Midnapore 7); 
Howrah 25 45 5, 
Hooghly 3 D? Shs 


So we find that the extent of unused land in the 
Burdwan Division is generally larger than what is 
found to be the average proportion of unused land for 
the whole province of Bengal. The reading of these 
two tables together points to the fact that Burdwan 
Division is generally undeveloped, and it is more back- 
ward than what it appears to be. A study of the 
economic condition of the Bankura district reveals 
that the low density of population in this area is far 
from leading to any increase in the per capita income 
of its inhabitants, the district has rather earned the 
notoriety of being an eternal famine-area and the 
cause of its famines is not so much a deficit-in food- 
supply as unemployment or under-employment and 
lack of purchasing power of the people. 


' OccupPatTIonaAL STRUCTURE 


Now how do the people of Burdwan Division earn 
their livelihood ? Certainly the economy of this area 
also in consistency with the fundamental economi¢ 
characteristics of India is predominantly agricultural. 
The distribution of population between different occu- 
pations in the Burdwan Division is given below :‘ 


Occupations Total number Percentage to 
of persons total working 
engaged population 

Pasture and agriculture 1,922,265 60 
Industry including mines 

and transport 444 445 14 
Trade and commerce 158,853 5 
Professions and public 

service 62,616 2 
Other occupations 596,129 19 


Here we find that though the Burdwan Division 
depends mainly upon agriculture its dependence upon 
agriculture is less than that in the province of Bengal 
as a whole where 69 per cent of the working population 
are employed in agriculture. In Bengal on the average, 
11 per cent of the workers are engaged in industries, 6 
per cent are engaged in trade and commerce and 3 
per cent in professions and public service. Thus in the 
Burdwan Division while a large proportion of workers 
are engaged in industries there are comparatively a 
smaller proportion of workers in trade and commerce, 
professions and public service than elsewhere in Ben- 
gal. A very weak point of the occupational structure 
of Burdwan Division is that a large number of people 
(358,317) constituting 10 per cent of its total working 
population are etgaged in domestic .service, while for 
Bengal as a whole 5 per cent of its working population 
are in the domestic service and in the Dacca Division 
only -9 per cent of its total working population belong 
to this category of occupation. It is remarkable that 





4. Census Report, Bengal, Part I, 1931, P. 263 (The numbers are 
related to earners—principal occupations and working dependents only.) 
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in the Burdwan ‘Division a large number of females 
(289,954) derive their livelihcod from domestic service. 
Domestic service is not very much agreeable to 
humanity or economically gainful. A large volume of 


.employment in domestic service is rather an evidence 


of economic backwardness of an area or a locality. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Now let us study how industries that have hitherto 
developed are cistributed over different parts of the 
Burdwan Division. The figures below which are related 
to the whole of Bengal will give an idea of that :° 


Cotton Mull Industry (1939). 
_ No. of factories No. of workers 


Howrah 8 5,309 
Hooghly 6. 5,250 
24-Parganas 9 12,614 
Dacca 6 5.856 


Jute Industry (1989) 


No.of factories No, of workers 


Howrah — 24 - 62,552 
Hooghly 16 49,842 
_24-Parganas 57 168,835 


Iron and Steel Smelting and Steel Rolling 
Mills (1989) 


No. of factories No. of workers 


Howrah 1 593 
Burdwan 3 16,043 
24-Parganas 2 278 


General Engineering Workshops and 
Foundnes (1989) 


No. of factories No, of workers 


Burdwan 8 » 2,905 
Howrah 57 9434 
Hooghly 1 263 
Midnapore 1 46 
24-Parganas 61 11,624 
Calcutta 10 987 
Nadia 1 50 
Chittagong 3 261 
Bakargan} 2 576 
' Dacca 3 540 - 
Faridpur 1 63 
Darjeeling 1 20 
Rangpur 1 93 
Mymensingh 1 94 
Jalpaiguri 1 75 


Match Industry (1939) 


No. of factories No. of workers 


24-Parganas 10 4.594 
Jalpaiguri J 24 
Dacca 3 77 


Paper Industry (1939) 
No. of factories 
Burdwan 1 
24-Parganas 3 
Chemical Industry (1989) 
No. of factories 


No. of workers 
1,937 
4331 


No. of workers 


Hooghly 3 394 
Midnapore 1 84 
Burdwan _ 1 123 
Howrah 1 43 
24-Parganas 12 3,157 
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5. Collected from the Location of Industry in India (Published by 


the office of the Economic Adviser to the Government of India, 1946.) 
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ee 8 Glass Industry (1989) 


; No. of factories § No. of workers 
’ Howrah 2 415 a 
24-Parganas 8 1,450 
Dacca 2 A15 


Soap Industry (1939) 


No. of factories No. of workers 


Howrah 2 169 
24~Parganas 8 507 
Calcutta r 67 
From the above figures it can be learned that 


undoubtedly the Burdwan Division has attained a much 
greater degree of industrialization than Hast Bengal. 
But the industries that have developed up till now are 
concentrated mainly in the districts of Howrah, 
Hooghly and Burdwan. No big industry has developed 
up to this day in the districts of Midnapore, Bankura 
and Birbhum, In view of this extremely uneven 
distribution of industries we can regard the industrial- 
ization of Burdwan Division to be insignificant, 
Again lf we examine the following table of growth 
of population in towns we can clearly see how unequal 


has been the expansion of different towns in this 
region :° 
Towns Population Percentage growth 
in 1931 of population 
during 1981-41 
Burdwan 39,618 58-7 
Asansol 31,286 49°6 
Bankura . 31,703 47-0 
Bishnupur 19.696 26:7 
Midnapore - 32,021 34°8 
Contal 5,259 28:2 
Hooghly-Chinsura 32,634 50°4 
Arambag 7461 20°5 
Howrah City 224, 873 68-7 


The above figures point out that population in big- 
ger towns is growing faster than that in smaller towns. 
All the excess growth of population in bigger towns can- 
not be accounted for by a higher birth-rate in those 
localities. Their population has largely increased 
through immigration encouragel by the development 
of their own trade and industries. We must note that 
the tendency of growing economie concentration in big 
towns at the cost of smaller ones is already manifest in 
the Burdwan Division with all its possible evil conse- 
quences. Urbanization must make progress along with 
the development of trade and industries ; but it is not 
a sound economic policy to. allow wide disparity in 
the growth of towns just as it is not desirable to 
allow wide disparity between individual incomes. 


AGRICULTURE AND AcGRicutTURAL LABOUR 


Turning to agriculture we note that rice-cultivation 
‘ covers the major part of total area under the plough ; 
but the soil of Burdwan Division in general is con- 
genial to the production of some other crops also, This 
is evident from the following table of yield of some 
crops per acre (in Ibs.) :? 
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& Census Report, Bengal, 1931, Part IE and 1941. 
% The Agricultural Statistics of India (Goevt.}, 1938-39, 
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Wheat Linseed Suigarcane 

; (Gur) 
Bankura 839 618 5,021 
Burdwan 1,050 547 5 552 
Birbhum 732 681 3,617 
Hooghly 565 — 4 697 
Howrah — 718 4384. 
Midnapore 736 440 5.018 
Bengal 788 556 4 446 
India (Br.)* 682 270 3,029 


The above figures show that the soil of Burdwan 
Division is particularly favourable for the production 
of sugarcane. Thig is all the more true when we observe 
that the per-acre sugarcane yield of this region is larger 
than that in the sugar-provinces like Bihar and the 
U. P. where the maximum yield per acre is 4,937 lbs. 
and 4,000 Ibs. respectively and the average yield per 
acre is 2,491 lbs. and 3,050 Ibs. respectively. 

‘Any expansion of sugarcane production in the 
Burdwan Division would open up possibilities for the 
development of sugar industry in this area. A planned 
development of sugarcane cultivation and sugar indus- 
tries, therefore, is. worth considering. It may appear 
that any extension of sugarcane cultivation may 
encroach upon rice production which is now a dire 
necessity. Under the present circumstances this is quite 
likely. It must be noted here that Bengal is the only 
provitee where the area irrigated is léss than 1 per cent 
of the total area sown.® There is no great necessity of 
irrigation in Hast Bengal where the natural water- 
supply is adequate, but natural water supply being 
scanty and uncertain in the Burdwan Division, it needs 
irrigation badly. By developing irrigation-works and 
applying scientific methods to cultivation we can 
increase very much the per-acre yield of rice and 
release land for sugarcane and other crops also, Besides, 
irrigation would lead to the reclamation of waste lands 
of which great ‘possibilities exist in the Burdwan 
Division. This would make larger areas available for 
crops other than rice. 

Apart from physical aspects of agriculture, when 
we devote our attention to its social aspects the pro- 
blem of agricultural labour appears to us to be most 
conspicuous. Burdwan Division has got the largest 
number of agricultural labourers having no land of 
their own. They number 7,71,722 (earners, principal 
Occupation and working dependents). and constitute 
nearly 44 per-cént of the total number of workers 
engaged in ordinary cultivation. They form the poorest 
strata. of the society anl their miserable economic 
condition accounts for the general poverty of Burdwan 
Division to a very large extent. Apart from the back~- 
wardness of agriculture the main cause of their misery 
is their exploitation by the non-cultivating owners of 
land. Those who work on the basis of crop sharing get 
only half of their produce and the other half is 
surrendered to the owners. Those who work cn the 
basis of wages earned daily wage-rates during 1908-1925 
as given below :® 


Ne - 


* 1943. 44—from Recent Social and Economic Trends in India (Govt. }, 
1946. 

8 P. N. Banerjea, d Study of Indian Economics, 1946, P. 271. 

9. Census Report, Bengal, Part I, 1931, P. 12, 
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Average Rate of Daily Wages in Annas 


1908 i911 1916 1925 
Bengal — 8-838 9-84 ° 10°38 
Burdwan Division Bld 4:41 56-34 9-48 
Burdwan District ~ 825 5°25 7:25 «Il 
Burbhum “ 4:5 3°375 = 5 7 
Bankura % 4°875 3°75 4°75 9 
Midnapore ,, 5-375 4:25 §25 8 
Hooghly a. - 6875 5:25 7:25 12 
Howrah ‘5 55 5375 6-75 12 


Though the above figures are not up-to-date, they 
are enough for showing how pitiable is the economic 
condition of the agricultural labourers and that the 
agricultural labourers: of Burdwan Division are poorer 
than those of any other place in Bengal. The problem 
of agricultural labour in the Burdwan Division, there- 
fore, is one of great magnitude. The poverty of 
agricultural labourers can be removed by a thorough 
land reform which would secure for them the fruits 
of their toil. But the securing of land for the tillers 


would seriously encroach upon the incomes of the vast- 


middle classes of the Burdwan Division most of whom 
derive livelihood or subsidiary earnings from agri- 
eulture. Hence to carry out land reform it is Recessary 
to undertake all-round economic development of the 
region so as to provide gainful employment for the 
middle classes whose members in the Burdwan ° Divi- 
sion are 144,990 in number. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING 


While proceeding with the plan of economic deve- 
lopment of the Burdwan Division it is necessary for 
the Government’ to note that Bankura, Midnapore and 
Birbhum must be given the first place in the order of 
priority for planning. The task-of planning must begin 
in these districts, because it has already been 
demonstrated beyond doubt by facts and figures that 
these districts are most backward in the entire region: 
of Burdwan Division. The districts .of Burdwan, 
Hooghly and Howrah, particularly the last two, have 
been the only beneficiaries from whatever economic 
development has hitherto been achieved in the 
Burdwan Division. It is now time to devote our 
attention and energies to the rest—the most neglected 
and poverty-stricken areas. The districts of Bankura, 
Birbhum and Midnapore should now. be first consi- 
dered as places for the location of any new industries. 
This would achieve two objects at the same time : one 
ig the prevention of excessive localization with all its 
disadvantages and. the other is the enrichment of the 
backward areas. 

The tasks that are immediately necessary for the 
Government to undertake are the development of 
irrigation-works and reclamation of waste lands, The 
two tasks are closely inter-connected, because it 18 
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apeaabie to bring many of waste lands under the 
plough without having previously made an arrange- 
ment for supplying water to them adequately. Land 
in West Bengal particularly in the districts of Bankura 
and Birbhum is extremely dry and natural water 
supply -ig quite inadequate. Yet up to this day 20 
serious Government attempt has been made towards 
irrigation. It is high time to undertake this. task. The 
fulfilment of the Damodar Valley Project alone would 
go a long way towards the prosperity of Burdwan 
Division. It is also worth considering whether other 
miNor projects can be launched at the same time. Just 
at present the smaller projects are more important 
than the bigger ones because the smaller projects are 
capable of being completed within a very short period 
of time and can immediately lead to an increase in food- 
supply,- while. the bigger. projects would just now 
produce only inflationary effects. 

It has already been stated that. vast tracts of land 
are lying waste particularly in the districts of Bankura 
and Midnapore. A -soil survey should be immediately 
conducted to explore their possibilities in different 
directions. 

Then comes the case for industrial development. 
Industrial development would be a great deal assisted 
by the reclamation of new lands which would ensure 
supply of raw materials like sugarcane, cotton, et¢., 
for the newly started sugar, cotton industries, ete. 

It is surmised that there are deposits of mica, 
manganese and other minerals in certain parts of 
Bankura. A geological survey must have to be 
carried out for estimating the amount of such deposits 
and ascertaining how far mining industry can be 
developed there. 

Then the Government must be quick in carrying 
out far-reaching agrarian reforms for bringing relief 
to the long-forgotten agricultural workers. Newly re- 
claimed lands ought to be directly distributed among 
them—not through any non-cultivating intermediaries. 
The Government may well choose to try co-operative 
farming on those lands with: the agricultural labourers 
having at present no land of their own. Those farms 
may be made model farms as well—conducted on 
modern scientific lines. The West Bengal Government 
should appoint a regional planning committee for the 
Burdwan Division to assist in the work of planning. 
Each of the districts also should have.a planning com- 
mittee of its own consisting partly of popular elements 
and partly of experts. A district-committee must have 
to be affiliated with the regional committee, 

Fnormous possibilities of development exist in the 
Burdwan Division. There is no reason why it should 
remain poor. Within a short period of time it can be 
turned into a land of prosperity. What is necessary is 
nothing but a determined leadership solely devoted to 
the cause of promoting social and economic well- 
being of the people. 
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THE NEW FLAG OF INDIA 


By NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI, ma. 


Panpir Neuru gave an explanation of the change 
made in the old charkha symbol in the national flag 
in his speech at the Constituent Assembly when he 
moved his resolution for the adoption of the new flag 
of India. According to this explanation, the new wheel 
symbol stands for the charkha though the spindle has 
been omitted to obviate heraldic difficulty. .. 

Besides artistic improvement, thére “was also 
another factor which influenced the choice of the new 
symbol that was to stand for the old. The choice fell 
on what has been described as the Asoka wheel 
“instead of juss any .odd wheel” because this wheel 


is regarded as a_ “symbol of_India’s_ancient..culiure . 
of many things India stood for.” Pandit Nehru a 


and 
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“For my part I am exceedingly happy that 

indirectly we have associated with this flag of ours 
not only this symbol but in a sense the name of 
Asoka, one of the most magnificent names not only 
in India’s history but in world history.” 
That it was not a- question of casually choosing 
the Asoka wheel instead of just any odd wheel 
appears clearly from what the author of Discovery of 
India with his strong historical imagination and feeling 
said next : ; 


“It is well that at this moment of ‘strife and 
conflict and intolerance our minds go back to what 
India stood for in those ancient days and what 1b 
has stood for, I hope and believe, essentially 
throughout these ages in spite of mistakes and 


errors and degradations from time to time. For, if 


India had not stood for something very great, 
do not think that India would haye survived an 
carried its cultural tradition in a more or less 
continuous tanner throughout .these vast ages.” 


The Buddhists. have congratulated the Congress on 
the adoption of the new symbol which represents in 
their view the dharma chakra. Though the wheel 
adopted on the flag”does not appear to be exactly a 
copy of the wheel of Sanchi or Sarnath, the association 
of the name of-Asoka with the wheel has promptéd 
thé~Biddhists to claim the wheel as their own symbol. 
But Asoka used other symbols equally sacred to the 
Buddhists on his numerous stupas. It would seem that 
it is not for the wheel but for what Asoka stands for 
in the eyes of Indians that the association of his name 
with the new symbol has made it so popular. 


The Great King, beloved of the gods, held sway 
over an India which from its natural northern boundary 
line, the Hindukush to the Kanya Kumari was then 
a united, undivided land. Missionaries of India’s 
culture, of India’s message of light and peace sped 
eastwards over the deserts and oases of eastern 
Turkestan to China and westwards across the vast 
western Asian empire of the Selucids and steppes of 
the nomadic hordes of the north to the shores of the 
Caspian, Huxine and Mediterranean. As Pandit Nehru 
has said, at this moment people’s mind naturally turns 
back to the past when India was one and undivided, 
when India was mighty and proud and. glorious and 
yet she sent not her arms but her message of peace 
and love across the Hindukush and the Pamirs to her 
neighbours and the wide world, This is why the asso- 
ciation of the name of Asoka with the new symbol on 
the flag of the Union of India has spontaneously 
evoked great enthusiasm. 

But the-wheel which Pandit Nehru has described 
as the symbol of India’s ancient culture and of many 
things that India stood for; was not a creation of 
Asoka. It was an old symbol which” Buddhism had 


Mr. H. V. Kamath wanted to move an amendment “yqgpréd. In the Sanchi stupa the wheel is an object 


for the inclusion of the flag of the swastika symbol 
which he described as the ancient symbol of India but 
he withdrew his motion after Pandit Nehru’s ex- 
planation. a 


Mahatma Gandhi does not yet seem to be quite 
reconciled to the change. He writes in the AHarijan 
under the caption “New Flag for Free India”: 


“In my opinion nothing would have been lost 
if our councillors had never thought of interfering 
with the design of the original flag.” 

Of the two schools of interpreters he is in favour 
of the old charkha. For the school of historical inier- 
preters he has a fling. 


“In defence of the improvemeht some say that 
the spinning svheel_a ald. woman’s solace and 
Gandhi’s toy, but Swaraj does not belong to old 
women. It belongs to the warriors and, therefore, 
wé want Asoka’s disc mounted with lions and if 
the lions do not adorn the dise of the flag, the 
omission is merely for the sake of art, they can not 
be accommodated on it, but we will not be satisfied 
until they have found a place on the disc some- 
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of worship as“a hierogram, If appears as a sacred sym- 


‘bol also "at Bharhit; Amaravati and Karlee caves (with 


four lions surmountig) and in other Buddhist and 
Jaina monuments. On the famous Prasenjit pillar 
(Bharhut) the king is represented as paying his res- 
pect to the wheel surmounted by an umbrella and 
adorned with garlands, The wheel is described as 
bhagavato dhama chakam and represents dharma in 
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thé combination of symbols known as the Tri-ratna 


symbol. The prominence given to the wheel in the 
“Biddhist religion has led the Buddhists to claim the 
symbol as their own. But it is a sacred symbol also 
with the Jainas and Hindus and it'is much more than 
that. Its history goes back thousands of years. 


-. 
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and its variant the dise appear on early Indian coins. 
They were regarded as solar symbols. ° The sun repre- 
sented asa rayed disc appears on the devices of the coin 
of Sutyamitra and Bhanumitra, dated in the 2nd century 
B.C. The wheel and its ntimerous variants appear on 
the early .punch-marked coins of India. On some cast 
copper coins of the 3rd centurv B.C.. the symbol is a 
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large rayed disc. The dise with other symbols appeat 
on numerous series of early coins from 200 B.C. to 
7th century A.C., including Gupta coins of Kanow}, 
Magadha, Malwa and Saurastra. A wheel-shaped cake 
was used as a sun symbol in the Vedic Maharatra 
festival. According to the Satapatha Brahmana, a gold 
dise was used as a sun symbol. The wheel or @isétis™ 
of-Visnu-is-held “to prové the solar affinity of the god. 
To turn to much earlier ages. The wheel and the 
disc appear among the finds from. prehistoric, s sites, in 
the Indus Valley “and ‘Baluchistan. “On a “paste “stamp 
seal found at Mohenjo-Daro, the wheel’ appears ina 
pictographic legend to which sacred significance is 
attributed. It appears also as a motif on pottery. A 
large number of discs which have been described a8 
solar symbols have been found at Mohenjo-Daro, in 
Western Sind and Baluchistan. Some of these dises are 
rayed with seven or ten arms. The rayed disc may 
clearly be interpreted as a represéntation A Of the sun 
‘though i it” isdifficalt” to~ know~exactly what “lise” “WAS 
mide-of “the wheel and “dise “Sy symbols in “the I Indus 
Valley inthe chaleolithic age. ~~" 
~ The wheel features in the early Egyptian, Persian, 
Assyrian, Greek and other religions as solar symbols. 
It may be mentioned here that some scholars have 
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suggested that Aten worship in which Aten or the 
sun was represented as a disc and which was introduced 
into Egypt by Amenhotep IV (XVIII dynasty) who 
suppressed the old worship of Amun-ra, was probably 
borrowed from India, Whether this is true or not the 
discovery of the wheel and dise symbols in the Indus 
age would prove that these symbols were in use in 
India. much” earlier than elsewhere. 

Thus for over_5,000 years the wheel or disc symbol 
has as_been kiown in-India-as-a.symbolof lig light. It is ‘the 
deep yt yearning | for light. and truth in adversity and in 
happiness, in the hour of frustration and in the hour 


“of exultation that has distinguished the Indian cukure 


which though hoary with age still pulsates with life 
and vigour. The age of Asoka was an age of expansion 
and exultation and yet read the noble edicts of the 
Great King to know of the yearning that filled his 
heart. Very appropriately has Pandit Nehru described 
the new symbol on the flag of the Union of India, 4 
symbol of light, as the symbol of India’s ancient 
culture and all that India has stood for. 

_ It may be added that swastika symbol which 
Mr. Kamath wanted to have on the flag is as ancient 
in India as the wheel-symbol. 
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_BENGAL’S FOOD DEFICIENCY AND OUR IMMEDIATE TASK. 
By KALI CHARAN GHOSH 


Partition of Bengal is now an accomplished fact and 
in a few weeks the Congress leaders of Bengal will 
have unfettered sway, unfettered not only from the 
British but also from the influence of the Muslim com- 
munalists over the western part of the province, There 
is certainly a pang in the separation but we have got 
to content ourselves with the thought that circum- 
stances beyond control havé forced us to seek for our 
own dismemberment. 

The task of reconstruction of each part of divided 
Bengal is extremely heavy and onerous. It. is now 
superfluous to attemps at a guess of the shape of things 
in the Eastern part of Bengal under the rule of rank 
Muslim communalists, and woe awaits those who 
would not submit to the Leaguers’ whims. . 

In the Western Bengal Province, the task of the 
Congress Ministers is heavier still. They have got to 
translate into action all the principles and theories 
which Congress stands for. Some of these, as experience 
has proved in th2 administration of provinces over which 
Congress Ministers have had continued control, are 
difficult, perhaps impossible, of application. Nonethe- 
less, Bengal Congressmen along with their compatriots 
in other parts of the Indian Union must strive for 
attaining the ideal. 

Corruption, nepotism, jobbery, waste,  self- 
agerandisement, communalism and communal prefer- 
ment in thorough disregard of the interests of the 
common people, suppression of justice, in a word, 4 
travesty of civilised government has permeated into the 
very fabrie of the administration of Bengal. The Con- 
gress Ministers have to undertake the Herculean task 


of not only removing all vestiges of communal misrule 
but also renovating the system in a manner that will 
be conducive to the welfare of all people irrespective 
of caste, creed, colour, age and sex. 

“ The people are hungry and'-have not sufficient and 
nutritive food for healthy living. The few threads that 
men have, are insufficient for the purpose of protecting 
the body from the caprices of weather or meeting the 
demands of a decent society. Few of us have a hut to 
take shelter in. Most of us have no health and disease 


is rampant. The gloom of illiteracy is enveloping the 


whole country. Recreation is a misnomer and rest lies 
in the grave or on the funeral pyre. With the stern 
reality of hunger, nakedness, disease and premature 
death around us, the responsibility of the reconstruction 
of Bengal is very grave and let us entertain the 
confident hope that our leaders will not fail us. 

The immediate task is to find food for the millions,. 
Without elothing or shelter or other necessaries of 
life, man,may carry on his earthly existence for some 
time, but without food he cannot. Bengal undivided 
was deficit in rice, and with a divided stock and a 
larger number of surplus districts being included in the 
East “Bengal Province, complications have multiplied. 
The Western Province has inherited a permanent: 
legacy of scarcity and want. 

The total of paddy land of eleven declared East 
Bengal districts, viz., Noakhali, Bakhargunj, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Rajshahi, Tippera, Pabna, Faridpur, Bogra, 
Mymensingh and Rangpur, is approximately 1,26,54000 
acres and the total area of the rice field of the declared 
eight districts of West Bengal, viz. Jalpaiguri, Ban- 
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kura, Howrah, Birbhum, Burdwan, Midnapore, Hooghly 
and 24-Parganas, is spproximately 64,78,000 acres. It 
is expected that of the 61,95,000 acres lying in six 
districts, viz, Maldah, Khulna, Murshidabad, Nadia, 
Jessore and Dinajpore, about one-fourth, i.e., 15,48,500 
acres may come to West Bengal through the findings 
of the Boundary Commission. Finally, the figures stand 
at 1,73,00,000 acres for the East and 80,26,000 acres of 
paddy lands in the West Bengal Province, or 68°35 
per cent (with a popuiation of about 55 per cent) 
goes to the East and 31:66 per cent (with a population 
of about 45 per cent) remains in West Bengal. 
While Hast Bengal will have a population which is a 
little Jarger than West Bengal, the latter province 
will include Calcutta with more than two millions 
of mouths to feed without producing a grain of 
paddy, : 

Normally Bengal imports 132,000 tons of rice 
(barring unrecorded imports from Assam and Arakan) 
and 249,000 of wheat every year from outside, This 
was for the whole of Bengal and naturally the strain 
will be more felt in West Bengal than in the East. 
The new West Bengal Province with a population of 
approximately 2-5 crores will have 33-3 per cent or 
83,00,000 children, etc., requiring at least rice at 3 mds. 
per capita per year and 1,67,00,000 souls at 6 mds. of 
rice per year, ze., roughly we will be in need of 12°51 
crore mds. of rice. Calculating at the rate of 13 mds. 
of rice per acre of land we must have Jand to the 
extent of 96,20,000 acres in West Bengal. Against the 
present available area of 80,26,000 acres we are deficient 
by nearly 20 per cent for our immediate requirement. 

It is not possible within a short space of time to 
investigate chances of increasing the area of land that 
would readily grow rice and will relieve anxiety on the 
score of deficiency of food. It is doubtful whether such 
a scheme, if ever undertaken, would materialise. The 
new province of West Bengal must look to other 
sources to meet as much of the total want as possible 
so that it may not be dependent on others for very 
huge quantities which the other provinces in the Indian 
Union may find difficult to supply. 

The first attempt should be directed © towards 
‘ Improvement of agriculture. We have heard so much 
of this process always under way of execution that one 
looks wpon this measure as a huge joke. What has so 
long stood in the way is the want of knowledge in 
those who would initiate: policy and see through its 
execution. Further, no officer of the Government has 
ever taken it seriously and the whole Government 
viewed it with complacency. If anybody means busi- 
ness, especially the Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture, 
he should at once go into the root of the problem and 
come into grips with the real difficulties. 

The resources that are necessary for the purpose 
of increasing the yield of land are (2) land, (a) labour, 
(iz) livestock, (¢v) farm equipment, (wv) seed and 
manure, (vz) water supply, and (vzi) transport facilities. 
While each of the above items is neeessary by itself, 
most of these are the concern of the Government as 
well as the people, more of the former, and can be 
obtained by judicious expenditure of money, So far 
as livestock and irrigation are concerned, it may mean 
a bit longer period of time for their improvement, but 
certainly it hes within reasonable limits. 

In my view. the greatest drawback in the whole 
scheme is the- want of availability of suitable land for 
extensive agriculture. Intensive agriculture in Betgal 
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suffers more from lack 
else. 

. Uneconomic holding is the bane of agriculture 12 
Bengal. The -owners of extensive fields reap better 
returns for their labour than the small growers whose 
cost of production is farger than that of the owners of 
big plots of lands. It has been the common practice 
of denouncing the zemindary system for all our ills in 
agriculture and replacement of zemindary by a raiyat- 
wart system has been dangled before the hungry 
millions as manna for allaying their yearning for food. 
Abolition of zemindary igs, of course, oDe of the most 
important steps towards improvement of agriculture, but ° 
how it is to be effected is the problem of problems. 
liven if one is tempted to overlook the miseries of 
many thousands of zemindars and all classes of rent- 
receivers, (because that is the aim), and their depen- 
dents, the State must think of the cost it involves and 
the uncertainty it presupposes. Mr. Fazlur Rahman, 
the Revenue Minister, who epitomises all the zeal of 
the Muslim League in its uninterrupted adminis- 
tration of Bengal for ten years, was constrained to 
accept in part the contention that barring a “few 
families that can trace their connection with the 
original proprietors with whom settlement was made, 
by far the greater portion of the zemindars acquired 
their estates either in revenue sale or by private 
purchase or payment of full market price, and it will 
be a grossly expropriatary and discriminating class 
legislation if the landlords -are not to be paid full 
value of their properties,” Considering the question 
from all aspects, the Hon’ble Minister declared his 
Government’s policy of granting “a graded scale of 
compensation.” He was.of the opinion that “the State 
acquisition is not based on the ground that it may 
lead to financial gain.” On the other hand, on a modest 
computation the compensation for purchasing the “net 
rent-recelving assets of 5-9 crores of rupees would be 
a capitalised sum of Rs. 118 crores.” 

Bengal as a whole has been showing during the 
last few years enormous deficit year after year and it 
is-not probable that the two divided parts separately 
would be able to show any surplus. On the findings 
of the Assets and Liabilities Commission, it is not 
unlikely that the West Bengal Province will be 
burdened with a liability of Rs. 30 crores or more on 
the score of retaining in possession Government 
buildings, other properties and advantages, This sum 
will act as a halter round the neck of West Bengal’s 
progress and it would be unwise to venture State 
acquisition cf landed properties which would involve 
the State in an additional burden of Rs. 118 crores. 

Expropriation is neither thought of nor is it 
desirable and considering all view-points the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the Indian Union on May 2, 
adopted Clause 19 of the Fundamental Rights Com-~ 
mittee Report to the effect that no property shall be 
acquired for public use without paying compensation. 
Now there is ne escape from the liability of a huge 
sum in case my friend the WHon’ble Mr. Kalipada 
Mukherji, the Revenue Minister, thinks of abolishing 
the Bengal Zemindary system altogether. 

Such a step is also of doubtful value in the present 
context where lands in large plots are of immediate 
necessity. Out of 46-5 million acres of land in Bengal, 
15°2 million acres or 32-7 per cent is held by the 
proprietors and tenure holders, the rest, ie. 31-1 
million acres or 67:3 per cent is divided amongst the 
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raiyats' and under-raiyats in the proportion of 60-5 
per cent and 6-8 per cent or 28 million acres and 3:1 
million acres, respectively. Most of the raiyats and 
under-raiyats are peasant proprietors and State 
acquisition will be unable to release any large area of 
land from their ‘actual possession. — 

It must be a long-drawn affair and should wait for 
better days. The Government should proceed step: by 
step with a view to ultimately socialise all lands 
together with all properties that might reorganise the 
vital produtcive “ and distributive processes in the 
interest of the community. The deep attachment which 
an average Bengalee evinces in his land’ will retard 

the progress of improving agriculture through State 
socialism and according to high authorities “there will 
be justification for his opposition to it as it does not 
seem proper that while owhers and factors of produc- 
tion in other fields’ of industry should ‘remain un- 
disturbed in their ownérship, he alone’ should be asked 
to part with his title deeds.” 

The immediate task is abolition’ of uneconomic 
holdings and consolidation of them into big plots with 
a view to facilitate application ‘of improved agricul- 
tural methods. Such consolidation of holdings may be 
effected through legislation or through the efforts of 
the Co-operative Societies with the backing of ~ the 
Government. It seems thut Bengal is rather late in the 
field, because the Governments of the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and the United Provinces have 
each to its eredit a statute termed the Consolidation 
of Holdings Act passed by their respective Legislatures 
in 1928, 1986 and 1989. 


From the Report of the Co-operative Planning 


Committee appointed by the Government of India on. 


the Recommendation of the Fourteenth Conference of 
the Registrars of Co-operative Societies, better known 
as “Saraiva Committee,” we know that . 


“The evils of fragmentation of holdings seem 
to be widespread and not peculiar to India. 
Throughout the European continent, sub-division of 

- Jand among thé heirs in each generation constitutes 
one of the mejor obstacles to. pee in farming 
- technique.” * 
The Report further adds : 

' “The experience of France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Germany; and Denmark proves that volun- 
tary consolidation of holdings among peasant- 
proprietors does not secure compact and reasonably- 
sized holdings and the remedial measure lies in 
legislation.” =. 

This seems to be an ‘seal ‘measure for re Nations ! 
Government to adopt. It aims at “introducing a method’ 
of farming, without affecting any-of the fundamental 
social institutions’. or customs: and interfering with ne 
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framework of private property” and is bound to give 
increased production. ° 

Under this system every owner of any interest will 
be paid from the produce of the land, while the 
workers are entitled to wages as well as the yield. He 
ceases to possess’ any specific piece of land and conse- 
quently he is debarred from letting it out to tenants 
in return for rent. Mr, Tarlok Singh, an_ expert in 
Co-operative Joint Farming System, has explained the 
position of proprietors of interest in lanid in the fol- 
lowing lines very nicely : ' 


“When all the land of a: village passes into 
joint management, each owner will have the right 
to receive an income from the farm as a whole, 
pocorn to thé value of the ‘contribution he has 
made st 


The rest. is the concern of the Goverment on 
whom ultimately rests the responsibility of preventing 
déath. of its subject. from starvation. The State should 
be ready with a liberal supply- of manure, preferably 
compost manure, and improved farm equipment, The 
Demonstration’ Fanms, which are maintained at huge 
costs and are -absolutaly useless from the point of view 
of the agriculturists of the land, should be remodelled 
immediately under the supervision of those agri- 
culturists: who have been ‘successful with their own 
cultivation and: need a little ‘of technical or special 
knowledge to make’ them conversant ” ‘with the ol 
date methods, 

instead of Seiten its activities within ‘the 
boundaries of Demonstration Farms, the Government 
should take on lease or temporarily acquire 100 bighas 
of land in a central place of each district and 10- or. 
20-bigha* plot in every thana and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the improved knowledge and technique 
obtained through research of Government officials. It 
would demonstrate that most of what the Government 
takes pride in, is suitable for laboratory experiments 
or in a small field in Demonstration Farms and is 
quite useless for the purpose of its mass application. 
The tenants, whose lands are acquired, should be paid 
in crop of the Jand which he had to forego, in addi- - 
tion to any stipulated rent. He may also be induced 
to work in the field and gain practical knowledge of 
the new methods. 

Make this experiment a success by all means. In 
its wider application each plot should comprise not 
‘Jess than 500 bighas and legislation should be intro- 
duced immediately to give effect to the scheme. 
Proprietors’ of Jands or any other interest will, with 
their rights safeguarded, gladly join in such an ‘experi- 
ment and Bengal may well produce anything between 
10 to-15 per cent more in a year or two, 
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SHASTA DAM, WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST CONCRETE DAM, GIVES 
NEW LIFE TO CALIFORNIA 


Tu great Shasta dam, world’s second largest concrete drop 480 feet, almost three times the height of the 
dam, which has been under construction in California Niagara Falls. 

since 1938 is rapidly nearing completion, Erected 4 This huge concrete structure holds back the waters 
of the Sacramento, Pit and Me- 
Loud rivers to a distance of 36 
miles and creates a large mountain 
lake within the Shasta national 
forest. 

The function of the dam is to 
monitor the waters of the Sacra- 
mento river as it flows southward 
to the San Francisco Bay. Much 
of these waters were formerly 
wasted or lost through floods. 
Now over half-million acres of 
crop lands in the southern portion 
of the Central Valley are to be 
irrigated from this controlled 
source. There is now over half- 
million acre-feet of water in Shasta 
lake awaiting release for produc- 
tion of electric energy. and irTi- 
gation. 

The dam also regulates the 
flow of the Sacramento for pur- 
poses of navigation, flood control, 
salinity repulsion, and _ electric 
power production. Five main power 
units have been installed in the 
hydro-electric plant below the 
dam, Four 75,000 kilowatt genera- 
tors of units are now in operation, 
Each is driven by 103,000 horse- 





Shasta Dam on the Sacramento River in the northern part of 
Calitornia 


the headwaters of the Sacramento 
river in the northern section of the 
State. the dam is regarded as & 
dominant feature of the 300 million 
dollar Central Valley Project that 
has been undertaken by the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Department of 
Tnterior in an attempt to solve the 
100-year-old irrigation problems 
of the valley. 

The purpose of the project 1s 
the development and use of the 
water resources of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin river valleys 
which comprise the 500-mile long 
valley running lengthwise through 
the center of California. 

The dam rises 602 feet from the 
floor of the northernmost section 
of the valley directly below the 
snow-covered cone of the 14,000- 
foot extinct volcano from. which 
it derives its name’ The dam is of 
the gravity type, its curved axis Shasta Dam is fed. largely by water from the snows of Mt. Shasta 
extending 3,500 feet across the 
valley. It is 580 feet thick at the base. Floodwaters power turbine and two station service units of 2,500 
flowing over the spillway in the center of the dam kilowatts. Most of the power ‘produced by these 
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massive generators will be distributed to industry and 
homes throughout the valley and in cities in the San 
Francisco Bay region. 

The original contract for the construction of the 
dam and the power plant was for 35 million dollars 
and was to be undertaken by a firm of twelve construc- 
tion. companies. It is expected the entire cost will be 
about 87 million dollars. 





Water for these fields comes from the Central Valley Project built 
by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 


Among the problems facing the 
engineers was the re-location of 37 
miles of mainline railroad track and 


diversion of Sacramento river through ,SiaE 
tunnel during the period of the 2x 
construction. A large double deck oo 


railroad and vehicular traffic bridge 
also had to be built 500 feet above 
the bed of the Pit River. 

Despite wartime shortages of men 
and materials, the work has _ pro- 
gressed with amazing speed. The 
construction. began in September, 
1938. In December, 1939, the work 
on Pit River Bridge got under way. 
By_.March, .1942. the bridge Was ready 
for train service on its deuble line of 
tracks. Meanwhile concfetée had been 
poured steadily into forms of the 
dam. The first million cubic yards-’ 
was poured by May, 1941, and the 
final six million cubic yards of 
mixture was placed in the dam in 
December, 1943. This occurred two 
months after the first power has keen delivered to the 
company having distribution contracts. 

The prime purposes of the Central Valley. Project 
are to provide supplemental water supply for large 
deficiency area in the San Joaquin Valley, ameliorate 
salt-water encroachment in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
delta, improve navigation along the Sacramento river, 
reduce floods and generate hydro-electric power. 

Conserved water from the Shasta reservoir is con- 
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veyed across the Sacramento-San Joaquin delta, 
through the deita across the channel into the lower 
west side of the San Joaquin area, thence into the 
delta of the Mendota canal where it is lifted and 
conveyed 105 miles along the side of San Joaquin 
valley to the Mendota pool about 500 miles south of 
the dam. 

There the other smaller dams and canals help 
preserve the rich agricultural 
land served by the project but 
in the main, Shasta dam and 
Friat dam farther south near 
Fresno will store water equa] to 
seventy per cent .of all the. exist- 
ing reservoir capacity behind the 
600 dams in the other parts of 
the State. 

The Central Valley Project 
contemplating equitable © distri- 
bution of water and improved 
‘Yiver navigation was first con- 
ceived in 1871 but it was not 
until 1933 that state and federal 
agencies were able to present the 
plan to the people of California 
who received it with a favorable 
vote of assent. Two years later, 
President Roosevelt approved 
the project and. the Bureau. of 
Reclamation was entrusted with 


the task of directing the huge 
undertaking, 

Steamboats navigated the 
Sacramento river in 1850 during 


the days of the gold rush regular- 
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. Part of a huge irrigation system in the State of California 


ly Operating upstream as far as Redbluff, a community 
150 miles from the river’s mouth. But large-scale 
hydraulic gold mining before it was restricted by 
courts, virtually ended river navigation by choking 
river channels with silt. Early irrigation projects also 
diverted the river water making it, necessary to confine 
navigation to the lower reaches of the river. 

The Central Valley Project will operate. the 
Shasta reservoir so as to maintain a minimum flow of 
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5,000 second-feet which will permit restoration ‘of 
navigation above the state capital of Sacramento in a 
channel at least six feet deep. 

This will result in dependable all-year river trans- 
portation for boats and barges and is expected to effect 
_ large savings in moving of commodities between the 
Sacramento valley towns and the Saf Francisco Bay 
pegion. 


A vineyard in California is irrigated by pumping up water from an 
underground pipe of the Shasta Dam 

Agricultural development in the semi-arid central 
valley has outstripped nature’s plan of water distri- 
bution. Water resources became out of balance with 


the irrigable lands. Geographically, Sacramento basin 
watersheds produce two-thitds of the water but 4 
greater amount of land whieh can be farmed with 
irrigation ds found in the southern section of the valley 
where only one-third of the water needed is present. 
Seasonally there is a periodic drought and flood. Most 
rain occurs during winter and early spring and if not 
controlled runs into ccean through San Francisco Bay. 
Conditions existing prior to the éstablishment of dam 
control were extremely difficult. In southern San 
Joaquin Valley water extracted from the ground by 
pumping greatly exceeded natural replenishment by 
rainfall and stream flow. Almost 50,000 acres of highly 
productive land had to be abandoned because wells 
went dry or deeper pumping became too expensive. 
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fom the extremely Idv summer flow” of the rivers 
permitted encroachment of salt water from San 
Francisco Bay upon the reclaimed cropland in the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta. “f 

To meet nature’s challenge. the Bureau of Re- 
clamation hgs directed erection of Shasta and Friat 
dams, Keswick regulating and power dam, and a 300 
mile system of irrigation canals. 

The purchase of power generated 
at Shasta ‘and Keswick dams 
—Friat has no’ hydro-electric 
installations—is at uniform rate 
schedules for municipalities, irriga- 
tion districts and public projects. 
Power is sold at wholesale except 
where size or other service require- 
ments make it advantageous to 
serve .customer directly. 


It is not anticipated that use 
of the _ project’s power for irri- 
gation pumping will in any way 
conflict with excess lands provi- 
sions of the Federal Reclamation 
Act. Under the powers of the 
Act water may not. be served 
from federal project such as 
Central Valley to land under one 
ownership of over 160 acres. 


Throughout the construction 
period of Shasta dam and other 
phases of the Central Valley 
Project the energetic campaign 
of public information was carried 
to hundreds of thousands of people who were to 
benefit directly from the new systems of water control 
and power production. The campaign was carefully 
designed to inform and educate the public by show- 


ing the inter-relation of the entire project to 
individual needs of persons living throughout the 
valley. 


Radio programs and news articles written with 
emphasis on both local and statewide benefits to be 
expected were released in all communities in the valley 
as wel! as major cities. As soon as the public became 
well-informed many early sectional misunderstandings 
regarding overa!l value of the vast waterways project 
were Overcome. oe 

Thefine spirit of co-operation -and intelligent 
approval which was bound to strengthen the future 


operation of the project™has been evidenced among all 
groups—_USOWI. 
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Fresco-paintings from Lepakshi Temple 
Coloured lino-cut by M. Leon 


FRESCO PAINTINGS OF THE LEPAKSHI TEMPLE 
By SUDHANSU KUMAR RAY, 


Rural Craft Surveyor, 


Tue frescoes on the ceilings of the Virabhadra Temple 
of Lepakshi (Anantapur District in Andhra, South 
India) represent a different school of paintings to that 
we see at Ajanta. The frescoes of the cave temples of 
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Fresco from Lepakshi depicting animals in 


Ajanta depict mainly Buddhist mythology (Jataka) 
and the life of Buddha in an art that is purely classi- 
cal, whereas tha lLepakshi. frescoes depict popular 
stories, maimly related. to Lord Shiva. They 
emphasise local tradition, local costume and the local 





various poses 


University of Calcutta 


flora and fauna. They give us definite data for the 16th 
century folk-paintings of local traditional art.*In my 
estimation, the frescoes on the ceiling of the inner 
shrine may be of earlier date, 14th to 15th century. 

The most interesting features 
of these frescoes are : 


(1) All the figures have pro- 
truding eyes, and _ particularly 
the earlier figures, with elon- 
gated eyelines drawn up to the 
ear, similar to the paintings we 
see in the later Gujarati manus- 


cripts, especially of the Jain 
cult. 

(2) Occasiosally the inter- 
mediate figures are drawn 


iconographically in the style of 
Nepalese and Pala manuscripts 


illustrating deities of Tantric 
Buddhism. 
(3) Some of the painted 


decorations resemble the cave 
decorations of Ajanta, and the 
figures bear the influence of 
10th century bronze sculptures 
of the south. 


Considering these points, it can 
be assumed that the local artists 
who had an earlier experience of 
classical South Indian tradition of painting bowed to 
the inevitable local circumstances and produced the 
type of folk-art which led the -way to the later 
Gujarati-Jain convention, as well as the domination 


of the iconography of Tantri¢ism of Northern India. 


FRESCO PAINTINGS OF ‘THE LEPAKSHIL LEMPLn 
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‘Head of a princess from the frescoes of Lepakshi 
Temple, copied by the writer himself 
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Fresco depicting a local ladv with’ protruding eyes and 
long eye-lines similar to Jain manuscript paintings 
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The copper-plates recently discovered from the floor 
of the temple show convincing evidence on this point, 
as these copper-plates are engraved in ‘Nagari senpt 
but in the language of the locality, and thus record 
such intercourses between the North and the South. 


Another point to be considered here is that the 
three famous Telugu folk-paintings we see in the 
picture-gallery of the Madras Museum (which pro- 
bably came from the Cuddapah district) do not corres- 
pond in style or in method of execution with the 
Lepakshi frescoes, though they belong to a later period 
than these frescoes. Telugu paintings of the Museum 
do not show any Tantric or later Jain convention at 
all. Nor do we notice in them any influence of the 
classical tradition. On the other hand, at Lepakshi we 
see an eclecticism of different traditions of painting, 
which raises many problems for the student of the 
history of Indian paintings to solve. 





Fresco depicting a Tantric God similar to Pala’ 
and’ Nepalese manuscript. drawings 


While that is the case with the frescoes, the 
architecture and the scuiptures at Lepakshi are in 20 
way puzzling, as they can be detected and classified 
more correctly to the different periods and schools of 
India. The temple itself had its root in the remote past, 
which is evident from some pillars and door-lintels, the 
symbols of miniature votive stupas, eschewing any 
figurative art. In this respect the earliest Lepakshi 
sculptures are allied to earlier Jain and Buddhist 
religious art. The conversion of this original Jain or 
Buddhist temple’ into a Saivite temple and_ the 
construction and re-construction of further structures, 
have given us exquisite bas-reliefs of medieval times, 
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which can be taken as the best specimens of our art. 
The dancing Shiva, Mahisha-Mardini, and other 
dancing male and female deities in the inter temple 
and particularly the “Shiva-Annapurna” at the 
Mandapa, can be paralleled with Mahabalipuram and 
the Ellora sculptures, and some of them are really 
superior in beauty and perfection. The huge rock-cut 
figures like the Bull (Nandi), the Serpent-God and 
Vigneswara are unique in the whole of India in respect 
of their simplicity and dignity. 

We also see some sculptures of the Vijayanagara 
period which are not so good as those at Hampi and 
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other places of that age. .But it is interesting to 
note that the sculptures of any period, old or new, of 
this temple do not correspond in style or technique 
with the fresco-paintings of the temple. Here is “a 
unique example of artistic tradition of painting that 
might help us to understand more clearly. the folk-art 
of South India and its contribution to Northern Indian 
paintings,of a later age.* 

* The writer is indebted to his friend Mr. Ramgopal for the three. 
line drawings specially done for this article directly from the ceiling 
of the ‘temple. One painting is copied and coloured by the writer 
himself, 





WILLIAM MORRIS 
An Artist Who Believed that Beauty is a Social Force 


By NOEL CARRINGTON 


WittumM Morris (1834-1896) was a ‘poet, painter, 
manufacturer, designer, printer, publisher, socialist, He 
believed that beauty is a social force which should not 
be neglected, and as an artist and craftsman he had 
great influence, not only in Britain, but all over the 
world. 





William Morris (1834-1896) 


Of all the men of genius of nineteenth century 
ingland, few have had more profound influence than 
William Morris. Others, such as Lord Tennyson were 
riants in their day, but Tennyson’s influence hardly 
sutlasted the century. The movement started by 
Morris is not expended yet, and it spread far beyond 
ine shores of ihe British Isles. As one might expect, 
nany of Morris’s ideas were in the air, so to speak, 


before his day, the fruits of a reaction from triumphant 
commercialism, but as he seemed to personify them 
and put them to the proof of action with his own 
hands, it is small wonder that his name ‘is regarded 
as that of a pioneer, a founder and a prophet. 

William Morris's career has some parallels with 
that of Tolstoy, his great Russian contemporary. Both 
were born in comfortable circumstances, though 
Morris was not of the nobility. Both ended as socialists, 
and indeed as revolutionaries. Each was endowed with 
immense vitality and gusto for life, and though 
politically their careers seemed to end in failure, their 
faith found followers who carried their message 
through to millions. 


What then were the ideas of William Morris? I 
suppose the kernel of his faith was his belief that man 
should find joy and satisfaction in his work. 

“It is not” he said, “that men are ill-fed, but that 
they have no pleasuré in their work by which they 
earn their bread, andi’therefore look to wealth as the 
only means of pleasure.” + 

Plenty of his contemporaries also _ bitterly de- 
nounced the ugliness of buildings, the squalor of the 
slums, the shallow pleasures of society. Morris had a 
cure. 

“Stop,” he said, “making things for the sake of 
profit and to accumulate capital. Make what you know 
to be useful and believe to be beautiful.” 

To prove his thesis, he and his band of colla- 
borators, including the’ artist Burne-Jones, set about 
designing and making things in a style that owed 
nothing to contemporary fashions and a good deal to 
earlier periods of craftsmanship. ' 

It is surprising how many crafts Morris practised 
at one time or another. His insatiable energy and 
curiosity led him from one trade to another : furniture, 
weaving, wallpapers, dyeing, stained glass and finally 
book printing in his old age. And in general, he was 
successful. His business ventures were not always very 
well managed but his. faith carried him through, and 
in the end Morris and ‘Company survived him and 
continued to our day. But of course to Morris the 
propagation of the idea, the proof that beauty and 
pride in workmanship lay at any man’s hand to be 
rediscovered, were then more important than a strong 


balance-sheet, And if there is added to all this the fact 


SS en a ee 


that he was a prolific writer of poetry and prose, a 
translator of Icelandic sagas and, at times, a political 
organiser, one cannot. fail to realise that if he was an 
eccentric in some ways, he was no escapist.. He be- 
lieved in living a full life in every sense. 

To some extent the way. had been prepared for 
him by John Ruskin, a critic whose words had a pro- 
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Two pages from a book printed by William Morris in his own 


printing press at Kelmscott 


found influence over the English middle classes and 
who was, to some extent, Morris’s own spiritual 
mentor. Morris, however, had the ability to put his 
theories into practice. His designs and wares were seen 
in shops and at exhibitions. They came as an apostolic 
message to men and women who hungered for some 
means of self-expression, 

Edward Johnston in penmanship, Cobden Sander- 
son in book-binding, Gimson and Heal in furniture and 
many others, fired with the spirit of Morris, re- 
discovered the almost forgotten traditions of crafts- 
manship. The gospel spread abroad and found q fine 
flowering in Sweden, Austria and many other lands. 
Today one can trace the descent from.“Morris directly 
or indirectly in. most of the best British achievements 
in the industrial arts—the new type designs of Eric 
Gili, the furniture of Gordon Russell, the printing of 
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the Curwen Press or the renaissance in building and’ 


many domestic trades. 

There was one aspect of Morris’s creed that has 
become a stumbling block to many today who hardly 
know what they owe to him. Seeing on all sides the 
shoddy products of. commerce and the evils of the 
nineteenth century industrial system, he set himself 

_. Out to smash idolatory of the machine. 
In his Utopian novel, News From 
Nowhere, first published in 1890, Mor- 
ris gave a picture of the ideal society 
as he then saw it. He put it a hundred 
years hence, well after the revolution 
which, according to his forecasts, was 
to take place in 1952. The only place 
accorded to the machine in his ideal 
state was for making of things which 
were uot interesting to make by hand, 
so. as to free. mankind for the pleasures 
of real creative work—but not, be it 
noted, for unoceypied leisure. The 
enti-machine bias “led the arts and 
crafts movement which Morris founded, 
to become more than somewhat un- 
practical. The craftworker made for a 
well-to-do client having a taste for the 
hand-made article, and as this taste 
began to permeate society, the astute 
manufacturer soon discovered methods 
for imitating the hand-made, a prac- 
tice which would have horrified no one 
more than William Morris. | _ 

Twenty years after his death a new--mvement 
started which, while it accepted Morris’s basic standard 
of values, insisted that the machine products must be 
honestly designed for the machine ‘processes. From this: 
can be dated the birth of modern’ industrial art,.And 
it has been found that there is’ room’ too, for’ the 
artist-craftsman working -on his*own. Not only ‘is’ their 
work of value to themselves, but it enriches’the whole 
stream of production by ‘their’ individual conceptions 
of beauty. 7 Bk 2olaiiay” bons 

William Morris was a prolific writer. Not’ all ‘his 
poetry is easy to read now; but his ‘essays are. well 
worth reading again, and’ they’ still ~ challenge an 
answer. Morris saw where the unbridled competition 
for wealth was leading civilization, and no thoughtful 
man or woman can pretend that the answer we have 
so far givén, is one that will work. ae 
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Dr. Miss JyotirMoyes Sarma, M.A., Ph.D. (Chicago) : 
Passing Junior Cambridge from St. Theresi’s High 
School, Calcutta, she entered the University of 
Chicago in 1937. Receiving B.A. in Sociology in August, 
1937, she continued for M.A. in Sociology with a minor 
in Anthropolgy. The title’ of M.A. dissertation 
(thesis) being “The Hindu System of Caste in the 
Province of Bengal in India.” Received M.A. in 1942 
and continued for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in Soeiology with a minor in Anthropology. The title of 
Ph.D. . dissertation being “The Social Categories of 
Friendship,” a comparative study of friendship as 
related to the social grouping in six societies on a 
range of simple to complex. Did field work in Chicago 
and. in a small middle- western town of the U.S.A. 
and received the Ph.D, degree in June 1946, © 


During the ‘course she studied with Professors 
Lloyd Warner, Everett C.° Hughes, Robert _ | 
Ernest W. Burgess, William F. Ogburn, Loyis Wirth 
and the others of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago, 5 

She was-on the staff as a paid employee in several 
research projects in the University from 1943 to 1945. 
Further, she was a Reader and a Teaching Assistant 
in the Department of Sociology from 1944 to Mareh 
1947, and also taught a course in Social Anthropology 
for three months in 1945. Par eat a 

Born on September 14, 1922, in a progressive 
family in Calcutta, she is the grand-daughter of 
Kaviraj Satish Chandra Sarma of. Behala and a 
daughter of the late Dr. Jagajyoti Sarma, MB, of 
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copter has now 


eld 


of aviation in the United States as an aircraft designed 
for specialized uses. An auxiliary to the fixed-wing, 





The versative helicopter is 


jong-range transport it solves 
many of the problems of short 
air travel, and its unique man- 
ouverability..enables it to per- 
form service difficult or impoOs- 
sible for conventional air and 
jand vehicles. 

In demonstrations of its véer- 
sality the rotary-winged craft has 
been used in the United States 
for mail and merchandise deli- 
veries, land and sea _ rescues, 
crop-dusting, covering news 
assignments, forest patro] and 
inter-urban commuting. The heli- 
copter is a deadly weapon in the 
war against pests which plague 
the farmer and is an effective 
means of pollinating crops. Its 
value is measured in terms of 
time saved and tasks efficiently 
performed. The __helicopter’s 
ability to rise, descend vertically, 
hover in the air, fly forward, 
backward and sidewise, and land 
on or take off from roof-tops, 
farmyards, parking lots and 


a great help to a 





rancher 


‘THE VERSATILE HELICOPTER. 


and experimentation, the his. 


C helicopter could transport and land personnel, equip- 
y established its place in the 


ment and supplies for mining and other field. opera- 
tions at locations inaccessible to conventional land and 
air vehicles. bg 


Helicopter mail delivery from 
Los Angeles, Chicago and New 
York to towns within a radius ot 
fifty miles of the three cities 
proved successful in tests con- 
ducted a few’ months ago, and 
according to a Post Office De- 
partment official, the test showed 
conclusively that the helicopter 
is an answer to. the essential 
speeding up of air mail delivery 
in metropolitan areas and in 
highway-congested suburban dis- 
tricts. ’ 


The Post Office Department 
believes that air mail will in- 
crease 50 per cent over current 
levels by the end of 1947 as a 
result of its speeded program. 
Regular helicopter service in the 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles. 
Boston, Philadelphia and Detroit 
metropolitan areas is “planned, 
By the end of this year, the 
helicopter service is expected to 


- : 


A helicopter washes insecticide spray or dust on crops and plants 


the wood makes it easily adaptable to a wide variety 


of commercial, industrial, agricultural and Other usefut 


purposes. 


“~—"Phe “Fotary-winged machine kas demonstrated its 
ability to navigate in areas where air spaces are narrow 


and the terrain rugged. Serving as a supp 


small clearances in _ be operating in all parts of the nation. 


The helicopter will operate on circular routes from 


. central airports in the metropolitan areas, picking up 


and delivering mail to outlying communities on regular 


schedules. .. 


The helicopter is a new and effective means of 


ly train, a protecting the vast :orest of the U. S. The forest 


PLANNING AND THE CITY OF ‘CALCUTTA 


ranger on aerial ‘patrol could spot fires when they are 
small, return to the station to take fire-fighter and 


-* 
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news coverage. Writers and cameramen find new 
vantage points when using helicopters on news and 


A seaman is being lowered to the beach from 
a hovering helicopter 


equipment aboard and fly to the clearing nearest the 

blaze. Timber interests would find the machine 10- 

valuable to facilitate timber count and surveys. 
Helicopters are used in the modern approach to 
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A helicopter is used for inspection of high- 
tension lines by U.S. oil and electric 
corporations 
magazine assignments. Because of the stability of the 
“flying windmill,” the scene can be photographed from 

the open door in the nose of the craft—USIS. 





PLANNING AND THE CITY OF CALCUTTA 
By Pror. P. C. CHAKRAVARTI and Pror. V. L. 8. PRAKASH RAO 


Accorpine to the Census of 1941, the total population 
of India was 388,997,955 which shows an increase of 
39-1 per cent over 1891. 87 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of India resides in villages, the remaining 
13 per cent in towns. There are two cities with more 
than one million each, and 58 with more than one 
lakh each. That majority of this population live in 
ill-designed villages and towns, needs no special 
mention. There is a gulf of difference between the 
social requirements and the eoncept of life in the 
present century and the 18th and 19th centuries. 
People are keen after social and cultural amenities of 
life, totally different from those of the past. ‘The 
character of siting factors has changed with the chang- 
ing socio-economic and cultural conditions. These 
circumstances, coupled with the fact that there is an 
attempt to plan every other phase of man-environment 
complex, have led experts to think of planning of 
towns and villages, i.e., planning residential lands, 
both rural and urban. Another, even more important 


factor, necessitating planning, especially of towns, iS. 


the encroachment of residential land on agricultural 
land. Unfortunately in India, both the people and the 
Government are more town-planning minded : in fact, 
there should be also village planning. India needs not 
only planned towns hut also planned villages. 

“Every new village and every extension to an 
old village, as well as every new towy, should be 
considered and planned as a unit and Not as 4 
collection of separate buildings,” | 
1 Hee, ‘ 


The objective of planning a city or a village is 
to so arrange the physical plan and the lay-out, im 
which the people live and work, that it will minister 
to and promote rather than impede the social and 
economic welfare of the community. 

H. A. Mealand, Town Planning Officer, Bath, in 
his Memiorandum on the Development of a New Town, 
has jotted down general principles of lay-out. Accord- 
ing to him, an ideal town plan should be prepared on 
broad lines without paying too much attention to the 
question of ‘cost. ; 


The main features of the plan should be: 

1. Consideration of main lines of communica- 
tion—these would include railways, highways and 
waterways if any. 

2. Zonal distribution of—(a) industrial con- 
cerns, (b) general business and commercial activities 
and (c) residential quarters. Special buildings, e.g., 
schools, places of worship and _ recreation, etc., 
should be well located. 

3. Allocation of parks, play-grounds and — 
SREhGhR centres on a basis of 6 to 7 acres per 
mille, 

4. Acquisition of adequate land to make the 
town self-sufficient in fresh vegetables and dairy 
produce. 

5. Preservation of features of architectural, 
historical and political interest. 


The plan should, however, be elastic so that 


details may be fitted in, as occasion arises, Indepen- | 
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dence of India will undoubtedly bring many changes 
in our social and economic conditions. But it is difficult 
to foresee these at the present moment. It is sure that 
the standard of living will be increased and the cost 
of living will be cheaper. Besides, our occupations will 
bring us to a levelling of social status. There will be 


cosmopolitan outlook. In the urban centres of Inde- 


pendent India, there will be less class distinction. 
There will not be the working and leisured classes 
as distinct as hitherto. Various measures will be taken 
by the authorities to solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Like other countries, India may develop new 
methods of transport and introduce aviation on 4 
commercial basis. With the development of machinery, 


PLANNED 
CALCUTTA 


fNDUSTRIAL 7 
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an improvement in the methods of manufacturing can 
be foreseen. This would curtail working hours, when 
planning for leisure will become an important factor. 
This: may drive the people towards the thresholds of 


‘universities, technical institutions, high schools, etc.. 


for education, 

__. The revised social and political structure will affect 
the planning of a new town, if proper thought be not 
given at the outset. The most important factor to be 
borne in mind by the town-planner, is that a new 
town cannot be built up by private enterprise unless 
large sums are available to meet financial obligations 
for such a time till the town becomes self-supporting. 


-Government-aid is essential. The land required for 4 





* ag 


town, should be purchased by the Government. The 
cost of roads and other public services should also be 








borne by it. The town should not extend beyond the 
specified limits. = vn 
The administration of the new town or village 
forms an important problem. So long as the construc- 
tion is going on, a committee consisting of Regional 
Planning Officer and other experts would administer 
by appointing officers, engineers, clerks, etc. All the 
officials would be on the spot to check the methods of 
execution and the general after-effects. Embellishment 
is a factor of importance. Architectural control should 
be strictly exercised. On the completion, the town oF 
the village would be under the. urban district council 
or the Rural thana or Firka Council or any other self- 
governing board. Planning department should be a 
basic pool for factual data co- 
ordinating the work of different 
departments. It should be an in- 
dependent advisory and research 
agency composed of experts and 
citizen members. 
The character of rural _ settle- 
ments and the conditions deter- 
mining their lay-out and house 
types differ from region to region. 
If in one region, hydro-graphical 
pattern exercises influence on the 
location of settlements and village 
form (e.g,, Bengal), in another 
region, it may be economic, e.g., 
the availability of arable area and 
the cost of house-construction 
(eg., East coast of India) ; in the 
third region, the degree of impor- 
tance is shifted to cultura] lands- 
cape factors like transport, align- 
ment, nearness to urban and 
‘rurban’ centres, etc. In the same 
way, the character of house types 
also differs from region to region. 


mud-huts (East-coast plain) 18 
chiefly economic and _ traditional. 
In Malabar coast, the scattered 
farmsteads are in response to the 
factors like land-use, land-tenure 
and plenty of land holding per 
capita, The adobe (dried mud) 
houses and flat roofs of western 
sections of the United Provinces 


are the chief responses to climatic © 


conditions. In Benpal, thatched 

cottages with high plinths are the 
characteristics in areas where flood is frequent. Whether 
the distribution of the circular houses of the Telugu 
region, the long shaped Oriya houses and the rectangular 
charchala of Bengali types have any correspondence 
with the limits of language, requires socio-geographical 
and cultural research. The bee-hive settlement pattern 
of alluvial plains, the linear settlement forms in the 
deltaic regions and in coastal fringes, the dispersed 
nucleated type of uplands, and the dispersed isolated 
type of arid foot-hills and 
possess their due significance, The 


village planner 


should give due consideration to the above factors. 


Villages should be planned on-the basis of new social 
requirements and cultural standards but this does not 
mean that the grace and distinction of the villages of 
tradition should be ignored. 


The objects behind the circular 


\ 


of mountainous areas, " 


The colony dwellings of 
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L1. Unplanned landscape 


Lyallpur district represent efforts to plan villages 
where a standard-type of a colony dwelling has been 
prescribed after working out general lay-out and 
Hygiene-regulations, é 

The town-planner should pay particular attention 
to the urban landscape—its character, evolution and 
morphology. A town is a growing organism, being 
shaped by internal as well as external factors. Towns 
should be planaed and reconstructed in -their regional 
setting. Gibson in The Reconstruction of Towns has 
studied various phases of development of Coventry 
in ‘different centuries. While studying the unplanned 
and unhealthy way of the town, he observed its preset, 
state of unsuitability to modern social and cultural 
standards. Such is the case with Calcutta too. In the 
article “Geography of the City of Calcutta .up to the 
19th Century” by Prof. P. ©. Chakravarti, the gradual 
development of the city from the: 17th century, has 
been traced. In the first part of ‘the 18th century, the 
city extended from the present-day Baghbazar in the 
north to Chowringhee in the south. The 
boundary of the city coincided with the Upper and 
Lower Circular Roads. A comparative study of the 
development of the city in this century, as shown in 
Municipal Calcutta by Prof. P. C. Chakravarti, reveals 
rapid increase in population, and buildings, and deve- 
lopment of trade and commerce. The development of 
the city took place in a haphazard way,’ In an un- 
planned and unscientific manner. The other industrial 
and conimercial agglomerations like Bombay and 
Madras, of course, with the exception of the sub- 
urban developments which is also not exactly in tune 
with the modern. town-planning standards, suffer from 


eastern. 


L2. Planned landscape 


defects which are cften known as great slums. Delhi is 
a typical example, bringing about a clear-cut contrast 
between the planned and unplanned sections of the 
town. A sum of 6% crores of rupees has been allotted 
for a five-year development plan of Delhi. It will not 
affect city’s ancient monuments and landmarks. The 
contemplated ‘Green Belt’ and satellite town schemes 
stand out as models for the other growing towns in 
India. According to plan, the inner edge of the ‘Green 
Belt? around the city will be 6 to 8 miles distant 
from the Delhi urban area. 
“The city plan has been developed on a series 
-of equilateral triangles instead of the rectangular 
grid-iron commonly favoured in modern town- 
planning—obviously affording a more direct, point 
to point communication,” | 

Urban landscape planning is further illustrated by 
the canal colony towns of the Punjab, - eg, Mont- 
gomery. The lay-out of the town assumes a rectangular 
block plan form. Each town has its own “client area 
with a radius of about 12 miles.” 

The cities of India should be planned and built 
for living and working in the best possible way, There 
should be provision for ample sunlight, pure air, greeR 
spaces, museums, att galleries, cinemas, libraries, 
colleges, hospitals, clinics, etc. There must be good 
housing. All these must be systematically balanced to 
provide an environment wherein people can move and | 
mingle freely and, develop radiant health and cultural 
mind. In one word, the citizens should be provided 
with a full life. . 


Now, to reconstruct a town, the planners should 
first of all survey the existing features with reference 
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to physical and social conditions. A knowledge of 
spatial distribution of the different land-use types in the 
city 1s essential. Problems of the city should be classi- 
fied on the basis of priority. Then a master-plan ig to 
be drawn for the redistribution of population and 
settlement. The master-plan “embodies the inter- 
relationships between the different functional classes 
of public improvements, streets, parks, river-front 
structures and locations of residential, business, indus- 
trial areas based on studies of the needs through @ 
considerable period of time.” 


77500 PEOPLE 


1-A. Unplanned villages, 2-A Planned villages. 1 & 2 Linear settlements. 
® Transitional settle- 


3 Scattered settlement. 4 Beehive settlement. 
ment. 6 Nucleated settlement 
. For planning the city of Calcutta whose present 
| municipal area is 412 sq. miles, the total population, 
| on the basis of a typical town, should not exceed 
| 10,600,000. According to the Corporation Year Book, 
the number of houses in 1945, was 80,210. In a typical 
town; the number of persons per square mile should 
not be over 24,000 and there must not be more than 
one person per room. The road pattern should be in 
the form of spider’s web with radial and  circum-~ 
ferential routes. The main roads reach up to the green 
| wedges along the radial roads. These green wedges 
| should extend from periphery to the central ring route. 
‘Secondary roads should connect the interior with 
radial roads. The central area of the present Municipal 
| Caleutta including the .present Municipal Wards 11 to 
/16 and portions of 22 to 25, should be meant for 
essential services which cannot be shifted to suburbs. 
‘These include Municipal Offices, Law Courts, Police 
| Headquarters, Government Buildings, office buildings 
of business, Commercial Museum, Art Gallery, 


Téchniéal Schools, Adult atid -Youth- Edueation.:Ceatres: 
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and Civic Centres. There may be a shopping centre 
containing retail shopping facilities. This area forms 4 
semi-circle around Fort and Maidan area. The Fort 
may be retained but the maidan can be utilised im 
Housing some of the features of the central area. A. 
portion of the Fort-garrison may be shifted to _the 
boundary line in the east, Beyond this central zone, the 
residential zone would be formed: covering an area which 
js now occupied by Ward 1-to-10, 19, 21, portions of 
22, 25 and 23, 24, 26 and 27. In this belt, housing should 
be grouped in units of about 20,000 persons. In such a 
unit, there should be community 
centre comprising shops of 
different orders, schools, cinemas, 
branch library, health clinic, re- 
creation grounds, etc. Housing 
should be of two. types. Towards 
the central zone, flat and terrace 
type housing should be preferred, 
while towards the outer ming 
houses with gardens should be 
constructed, Zone for factories 
where industries would deve~ 
lop, should be located in areas 
comprising Wards 30-32. 28, 29 
and 18 where communications by 
roads, rails and waterways have 
already been established. This - 
factory zone should be within the 
easy reach of workers. Care must 
be taken that these factories are 
run by electricity in order to 
avoid smoke-nuisance which has 
so long been a problem especially. 
in winter. ‘This industrial zone 
would be close to other industrial 
zones of the adjoining areas. The 
growth of the city should be 
limited by preserving a rural zone 
on the boundary. This rural zone 


consists of agricultural areas 
with isolated farmsteads, The 
agricultural belt would supply 


the city with market gardens and 
dairy products. This is the green 
belt’ (vide, sketch, ‘Planned Cal- 
cutta’). For the maintenance of 
peace and order, there should be Police and Military 
barracks and houses, well-distributed throughout the 
length and breadth of the planned city. Another’ impor~ 
tant development should be made in the localisation of 
the Dock area and wharfs. The present docks may be 
considered to be sited at a convenient place in the 
south. But the wharfs in portion are to be shifted to 
the south close to the dock area and the rest to the 
northern central side. This. canal side would be close 
to the industrial zone, The present wharf-area would 
release some area, which, coupled with the Port 
Commissioner’s land along the Eastern Bank of the 
Hughli river, may be, utilised for a broad walk having 
sitting arrangements, parks. recreation spaces according 
to health principles. 

The planning of the present Municipal Calcutta in 
the line of a typical town, would require decentral- 
isation of population which would necessitate the re 
distributions of population and settlement. The popu- 
lation of the present city is about 40 lakhs. The excess 
population: (i.e -80- lakhs)--may: -be resdistributed In. 








adjoining satellite towns which are in formation in the 
suburbs, mainly in the districts of 24-Parganas and 
Howrah. Again, other typical towns should be 
constructed in the Burdwan Division, which would, in 
no time, be provided with all the amenities of life on 
the completion of the Damodar Project. All these 
satellite towns should maintain affinity and relation 
with the mother town. This would be possible with the 
development of communication facilities. It is hoped 
that in the suburban area, railways would soon run by 
electricity. If the network of railways be increased 
to connect the remote villages and better highways 
constructed, distance is no longer a limiting factor. 
Regarding re-distribution of population and settle- 
ment, Arthur E. Smailes has rightly suggested : 
“In urbanism, moreover, nodality is a geogra~ 
phical value that is persistent and relatively 
permanent as compared with other values called 


forth by the prevalence of some particular culture’ 


or technology. It is true that nodality is not always 
a natural attribute but may be induced in a highly 
artificial manner. In the nature of the things, 
nodality is a function of route systems and these 
are man-made. . se 


Decentralisation takes place even in the laissez- 


faire economy ; there may be natural centres of attrac- 
tion for scattering industries. In the interests of people 
and environment, growth should be planned and 


scientifically directed. Decentralisation is necessary t0 ' 


relieve congestion and over-development, and satellite 
towns act as receiving centres. The disposition of 
housing and industrial quarters along-side or even 
detached, may be the ideal form. Planning thus takes 
into consideration conditions of location, concentra~ 
tion of population and position in relation to neigh- 
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bouring centres so that regional development may be 
balanced. a 
Independent India needs planned towns as well as 
villages. Rural and urban residential landscape plan- 
ning is one of the ways of ensuring maximum of health 
and welfare to the society. It gives no scope to repeat 
the mistakes of the past, because everything is done 


consciously in accordance with a pre-laid out 
programme, approved by a team of experts. Jndia 
requires a central Institute of Town and Village 


Planning with branches distributed all over the 
different geographical regions. The Institute should be 
composed of Town Planning Engineers, Health Ex- 
perts, Regional Planners, Geographers, Architects, 
Lawyers, City Fathers, etc, A systematic’ rural and 
urban residential landscape survey should be launched 
with the speciai help of Educational and Public 
Institutions. 
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INDIA’S MOST HISTORIC RIVER 





The Indus and Its Valley down the Ages 


By D- B. VOHRA : 


” 


Five thousand years ago, the basin of the Indus was 
alive with a highly developed civilization. Agriculture, 
dairy, farming and weaving were ‘practised and many 
handicrafts flourished. The remains found at Mohenjo- 
daro. and Harrapa show that the common townsman 
lived in well-built and well-planned houses and was 
well cared for. It is not known who were the origifators 
of this civilization, but unmistakable evidence has been 
produced to show that they had close affinities with 
the ancient Sumerians. For example, the peculiar 
pictographic handwriting on the seals discovered in 
this region had its parallel in Sumeria. 

The history of the Indus Valley in those days was 
in fact linked closely with that of the Iranian plateau 
and the Buphrates-Tigris basin. The Indus then 
separated India from the West in a very effective way 
and the changes that befell the inhabitants of.-.its 
valley were almost always connected with happenings 
in the region lying between the Mediterranean and 
the Indus. About 2,000 B.C., for example, the old- 
established civilizations in Babylon, Persia and the 
Indus Valley received simultaneously the impact of 
those barbaric nomads from the heart of Asia—the 
Aryans. This invasion provided yet another link 
between these civilizations, as recent finds have shown. 
The Kassites, for instance, who were the Aryan rulers 
of Babylon, adopted the local gods ; 
their sun-god, has a distinct family resemblance with 
the Sanskrit Suriya and their god Maruttash is 
obviously akin to the Indian Marut. In Mittani (Asia 
Minor), the Aryan rulers bore 
easily be mistaken for Indian, and they worshipped the 
Vedic gods, Mitra, Indra ‘and Varuna. Most remarkable 
of all the Indian Brahmi script of those days was 
derived largely from Babylonian and Assyrian sources. 
Culturally, therefore, the Middle Hast was in those 
ancient times » fairly homogeneous region, Settling 
originally in the Upper Indus Valley, the Indian 
Aryans gradually spread southwards and eastwards. 
They were a pastoral people, cattle providing their 


_ main wealth. Early Vedic literature contains no 
reference to city life or to truly urban activities. 
However as time passed, towns grew up. Of these, 
Taxila and Pushklavati (the modern Peshawar) 


acquired great celebrity. The former was a University 
town and produced some _ splendid scholars, ‘pre- 
eminenf amongst whom was the grammarian Panini. 

Relations between Persia and “North-Western’ India 
were very close at this period. While the Vedas were 
being written in the Punjab, a very similar religious 
literature, the Zend-Avesta, was coming into existence 
in Persian. So strong are the resemblances that 
according to one school of thought the Persian Aryans 
were only a branch of the Indian Aryans and colonized 
the Indus valley before migrating into Persia ; and 
legend has it that the Indus itself was dug up by the 
Persians, who are given credit for creating the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers also ! 

Be that as it may, a strong tradition persists that 
the semi-historic Kayanid monarchs of. Persia held 
intermittent sway in Sind. A town called Meharjan, 


yet Shuriyash, - 


names which could 


is said to have been founded by them in this country, 
and it is tempting to link this fabled town with the 
old name of the Indus-Mehran. One of the Kayanid 
monarchs, Kai-Behman, ig believed to be the founder 
of Bahmanabad, the extensive ruins of which can be 
seen today a few miles away from the town of Shah- 
dadpur. 

The first historic occupation of the Indus Valley 
by the Persians. however, took place in the 6th century 
B&. in the reign of the great Darius who was already 
master of Syria and Egypt. Darius marching via 
Balkh reached the upper Indus ata place called 
Caspapyrus which has been identified with the modern 
Jahangirabad. From here he despatched a naval ex~ 
pedition down the Indus under Admiral Skylax, a 
Greek by birth. There is no extant memoir of this” 
damng voyage by Skylax himself but there is reason t0 
believe that the observations made on India by 
Herodotus in the first written history of the world 
drew their inspiration and authority from Skylax, who 
was @ countryman and contemporary of Herodotus. 
These observations make rather amusing reading to the 
modern reader though there is. little doubt. that 
Herodotus never consciously allowed himself to swerve 
from the truth. Apparently Indians have always been 
blessed with fecundity, for Herodotus says: 

“The Indians are more in number than any 
nation known to me. and they pay a greater tribute 
(to the Persian Coffers) than any other province, 
namely 360 talents of gold dust.” 

Food, clothing and shelter were, if Herodotus 9 
to be believed, not much of a problem for these 
Indians of old, for, 


“Some dwell in river marshes and live on raw 
fish which they catch from reed (palmyra ?) boats. 
Each boat is made of one single length between 
the joints of a reed. They wear clothes of rushes, 
which they mow and cut from the river, then plait 
crosswise like a mat and put on like a brassplate . 
Other Indians to the east of these are nomads and 
eat raw flesh. They have intercourse onenly like 
cattle and are all black-skinned like the Ethiopians. 
Their genital seed too is not white like other men’s 
but like the Ethiopians’ black !” 


Somebody’s imagination had obviously run amuck. 
Even: so, it is not difficult to guess that the Ethiopian- 
like people were the original inhabitants of India, the 
Dravidians or as the Aryans called them the Dasyus. 
The bulk of the population however was Aryan, though 
this did not preclude the existence of distinct and 
often mutually hostile tribes amongst them. The pro- 
tracted feuds between the Jats and the Meds in the 
valley of the lower Indus in the later Vedic period 
were proverbial ; the Jats persistently tried to mono- 
polize the fertile right bank of the river by pushing 
the Meds across to the left bank. Both were very 
ancient races whose origin is lost in the dese fogs of 
antiquity. Other races had immigrated from Scythia, 
the Taks or Minas being pre-eminent among these. 
In fact, when Darius marched into the Indus Valley, 
he found it in the possession of a Seythian tribe. 


For two centuries after the invasion of Darius, 
the Indus Valley remained part of the far-flung 
Persian Empire. However, Darius became involved in 
a war with Greece which continued into the ieign of 
his successor Xerxes (more properly Kshayarsha), who, 
reinforced by an Indian contingent led a vast army 
into Greece and laid waste all the important towns. 
But he was cheated of victory by the Greek fleet 
which cut him off from supplies. This was the begin- 
ning of the end of the Persian Empire of the Haksh- 
maniayas, for a few years later Alexander ol 
Macedonia inflicted a crushing defeat on Darius III at 
Arbela. - 

Alexander then turned eastwards upon the dis- 
integrating eastern provinces of the Hakshmaniyas. 
Securing the submission of Afghanistan easily, he 
advanced towards the Indus, meeting with desperate 
resistance from hill chieftains. Alexander: found two 
rival kings holding sway in the Upper Indus Valley. 
The King of Taxila, treacherous Ambhi, openly 
sided with Alexander and enabled him to cross the 
Indus at a point sixteen miles above the present 
Attock. The crossing was done quietly by means of a 
bridge of boats so that the operation that should have 
been the most bitterly-contested in the entire cam- 
paign became the merest incident, thanks to the 
machinations of Ambhi. Ambhi’s rival, a Puruva King 


mistakenly called Porus, found himself utterly isolated 


but determined to give the invader a fight. He put 
a vast army on the field and confronted Alexander 
on the banks of the Jhelum. As always the famous 
“Macedonian phalanx” carried the day and Alexander 
found himself master of the Upper Indus. In celebra- 
tion of the great victory, he founded the town Nikea 
on the battlefield and on the opposite bank Bukephala 
after the name of his beloved horse who was killed 10 
the battle. The site of the modern Jhelum coincides 
with that of Bukephala. 

Advancing ‘down the Indus, Alexander met with 
persistent opposition from the “Philosophers”’—in 
other words the. Brahmans, and Pithon, his Viceroy 
in the Lower Indus, had to déal sternly with these 
adversaries. Patala was founded at the head of the 
delta and after thorough investigation of the deltaic 
region sea was sighted. At both extremes of the delta 
ports were founded. It is obvious that the aim-of 
Alexander was not merely to establish political sway 
over the Indus Valley but to exploit its commercial 
resources. How far he might have succeeded in this 
objective, had he not died so early, no one can guess. 
As it was his death disrupted the empire which hjs 
daring genius had brought into being and his Indian 
Governors Philip and Pithon had to make a hasty exit 
in the turmoil that followed. Alexander’s empire was 
partitioned between a number of generals and the 
Eastern provinces fell to Seleukos Nikator. The 
Seleucid overlordship of the Indus Valley, however, 
was very brief, for the great Chandragupta Maurya 
obliged Seleukos to cede this territory to him in 
exchange for a few hundred elephants. 

The rest of the Seleucid empire did not prove 
very stable either, for first Parthia and then Bactria 
detached themselves. In JBactria Buthydemos was 


acknowledged as an independent sovereign and under 


him and his successor an eastward expansion began, 
for the Mauryan authority was weakening. Demetrios 
penetrated as far as Pattalene ‘(the Patala of Alex- 
ander) and thence southward into Surashtra, The 


‘the mouth of the river), Patala 


‘ eluded Sind, and 
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entire Indus Valley was thus subdued and Sagala, the 
modern Sialkot, was made the capital of this territory. 
It received the beautiful name Huthydemia. 

Internal divisions together with pressure from the 
Parthians and* the ‘Scythians made short work ol 
Bactrian dominion and in the course of a few decades 
the Indus Valley became the scene of spectacular 
disorder with about forty Bactrian princelings com- 
peting for ascendancy. There was, however, one final 
and brillant resurrection of Bactrian ascendancy under 
Menander, who repeated the exploits of Demet:ios. 
He seems to have accepted the Buddhist faith and is 
known to Buddhists as Milinda. 

Irom the-second century B.C. to the first eontury 
A.D. the Indus Valley was dominated by the Sakas 
and Pahlavas or Parthians. Though they are usually 
treated as distinct dynasties there is little justification 
for doing so. Both were driven south by the pressure 
of the Yueh-chi tribes, occasioned in turn by expaa- 
sive thrust of the Huns. The region between Iran and 
the Indus came to be occupied by the Sakas and was 
associated with them to such an extent that the 


_dvanians referred to it as Sakastan and the Indian as 


Sakadvipa. Advancing eastwards they eventually esta- 
blished two satrapies, one at Taxila and the other ai 
Mathura. The Indus Valley region was however soon 
wrested from them by the Parthians who were at this 
time becoming very powerful, establishing their sway 
over all Iran and further west.. When the author of 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea voyaged up the Indus 
Valley towards the end of the first century A.D., he 
found Sind under the Parthians. The capital was 
Minnagar (City of the Mins or Sakas), piobably on 
the same site as the modern Thatha ; Barbarike (near 
‘and Bekker were 
other impcrtant market towns. It is known that the 
territories of the great Parthian King Mithridates in- 
in fact, Parthian dominance 10 
Sind continued till the conqueror Kanishka came ov 
the scene. 

Kanishka belonged to the Kushan tribe, which 
acquiring the leadership of the Yueh-chis swept down- 
wards into the Indus Valley on the wake of the Sakas 
and Parthians,’and expanding both eastwards and 
westwards created a great Middle East empire. The 
Sakas were expelled from Mathura and the Parthians 
from the Indus Valley. 

Once again, as after the influx of the Greeks, an 
Indian dynasty—the Guptas—asserted sovereignty 
over the Indus Valley when the hold of the Kushanas 
weakened, and once again history proved that this 
region had very weak links with the rest of India and 
was prone to be .influenced by the course of events 
in the West. For when the Sassanids resu:rected the 
might of Persia in the third century A.D., they did 
not find it difficult to establish some sort of authority 
over the Punjab and Sind whenever they chose to do 
so. Bahram Gor, who is supposed to have visited India 
on a hunting expedition, actually made that expedition 
politically very profitable, securing a portion of Sind 
and the port of Deval. Much later, in the sixth cen- 
tury, during Khusrow Anusherwan’s reign, the Persians 
again enjoyed a brief paramounicy in the Indus 
Valley.. However, this was a very confused period and 
little is known as to the political upheavals that led 
to the rise of the Shahi and Rao dynastiés in Upper 
and Lower Sind respectively. The Shahis were pro- 
bably a branch of the Kushanas who had established 


themselves in the Punjab. Acquiring ascendancy when 
the might of the Guptas declined they remained in 
power more or less ‘continuously till the tenth century 
when a Brahman dynasty assumed control after 4 
palace revolution. Jayapala, with whom Mahmud ol 
Gazni came into conflict, belonged to this ee 
Shahi dynasty. 


The origin of the Raos of Sind is a aiffoult 
to trace, though they had ties with the Rajputs of 
Marwar. Anyhow they ruled from Alor (ear the 
modern Rohri), a vast territory at one period extend- 
ing right up to Kashmir and Kandahar. 


Curiously the Raos, like. the Shahis, were also 
overthrown by a palace revolution. The moving 
spirits of this revolution were the Brahman Minister 
Chach and the Queen Suhandi, whose paramour he 
was. Chach was a successful administrator but his son 
and suecessor Dahar apparently lost control over the 
vast kingdom. A ship bound for Mecca was forced by 
a storm to seek refuge in Deval where its cargo was 
looted and some female slaves destined for the harem 
of al-Hajjaj. the Governor of Iraq, were carried away. 
The infuriated al-Hajjaj demanded restitution of the 
cargo, but Dahar, being powerless to bring the marau- 
ders to book, was unaole to satisfy al-Hajja}. The 
result was Bin Kasim’s invasion and conquest of Sind. 

The Arabs in Sind and the Hindu Shahis in the 
Punjab continued in power till the Ghaznavid hurti- 
cane swept them away. There followed for the Indus 
Valley yet another phase of turbulent politics, The 
Punjab eventually settled down to a fairly ordered 
existence under the Moghuls after being subjected for 
more than four hundred years to the military despot- 
ism of various Turkish dynasties. But Sind had a more 
chequered existence. Both the Delhi Sultans and the 
Moghuls found it neither profitable nor easy to sub- 
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jugate this distant land, with the result that it came 
under the sway of a succession of dynasties—Rajput, 
Afghan and Baluch—until the British conquered it. 
The chaos of this period was heightened by two pro- 
nounced shifts in the bed of the lower Indus. One 
occurred during the regime of the Rajput Sumeras, 
causing the capital Alor to be left miles away from 
the river. Local tradition attributes this shift to the 
immorality of the reigning King Dilla Rao. It is said 
that a Muslim merchant Saif-ul-Mulk accompanied by 
his beautiful daughter was voyaging down the Indus 
to Deval whence he intended to proceed to Mecea. 
Dilla Rao demanded the hand of the girl in marriage 
and meeting with refusal ordered her to, be seized and 
brought to him. Nature herself was scandalized and 
saved the honour of the lady by carrying her on the 
lap of the river far beyond the reach of the dissolute 
King. 

Another shift took place in the elghteenth century 
when the main stream moved eastward near the site 
of the ancient Nirunkot and a subsidiary stream, the 
Fuleli, came into being. The two enclosed the Ganja 
Takar hills and the site being ideal for defence, the 
reigning Kalhora ruler established his capital here and 
called it Hyderabad. Other minor shifts oecurred from 
time to time each taking a heavy toll of life and 
property. This was the period when Sind earned for 
itself the title of the Unhappy Valley. 

The taming of the unruly Indus is a problem of 
great importance which is now engaging the attention 
of experts. Its shifts have been so unpredicable and 
sudden that scores of towns lie buried deep in its 
many valleys waiting tobe identified by future 
archaeologists. Much light is bound to be'thrown on 
the history of the Indus Valley by systematic archaeo- 
logical research, for this wayward river has scattered 
the debris of past civilizations far and wide. 





MY EXPERIENCES OF FIELD WORK 


A Plea for Multi-Purpose Rural Economic Research Based on Random pample Survey 


By Pror. KARUNAMOY MUKERJEE, mA, 
Bangabast College, Calcutta 


Derective ORGANISATION OF STATISTICS 


Very limited and merely sporadic attempts have so far 
been made in our country to undertake first-hand 
study of rural economic problems of India. The acts 
of omission have been particularly glaring so far a6 
Bengal is concerned. It has been the misfortune of 
many Indian, as also of Bengalee, scholars in the field 
of rural economic research—whether covering a pro- 
‘vince or India as a whole—to be mostly dependent on 
the scanty, halting and haphazard statistical material 
emanating from official sources. The organisation of 
relevant statistics has as yet remained the monopoly 


of the administrators of the land who have no special .. 
‘A Curronicte of ATTEMPTS at First-eanp Sropy oF 


_ equipment for a branch of enquiry that is every day 
“becoming more and more precise and specialised. 
Hence, the published data are not only inadequate, but 
undependable, : ‘too. The method of compilation of the 
available data also is stereotyped and unplanned, and 
the official questionnaire, that is, the forms of official 
statistical enquiries, often are such that they practically 


exclude valuable. information’ that is indispensable in 
the light of recent developments, or lack of develop- 
ments, in the agrarian economy of India. The crowning 
disadvantage for a writer on Agronomics is, however, 
the complete unreliability of the data that are collected 
and published. In most cases, as in Bengal, these are 


.make-believe figures whose source proves to be, in the 


ultimate analysis; the illiterate ~ village Choukidar’s 
personal prejudices and inclinations, trimmed and 
buttressed, of course, by convenient check-ups at the 
desk -of the local officials’ conservative head clerks or 
personal assistants. 


F 


. Rurat Economic Prostems in InpIA 

While there remains in the official quarters an 
unlimited scope for the planning and organisation of 
statistics, individual initiative or private, non-official 
endeavours tO organise economic research from 2% 
statistical-economic approach has remained a long-felt 
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MY EXPERIENCES OF FIELD WORK. 


want. Investigatidfis by private bodies in obediente ‘tO - 


an official fiat or subsidised by, or in support of, 4a 
' vested interest are, however, to be discouraged. In- 
dependence of outlook and disinterestedness must be 
. the code of procedure for a research scholar. Perhaps, 
the beginning of an attempt at the first-hand study of 


rural problems in India was made by Colonel Read in- 


his maiden survey, in 1792-99, about family budgets, 
m.cost of agricultural farming, systems of cropping, etc., 
at Baramahal in Salem of the present Mad:as Presi- 
dency. Col. Read’s investigation is an isolated experi- 
ment in the field, and it was followed by a long gap 
of over a century, after which we have Major J. C. 
Jack’s Survey of Farndpur district in Bengal between 
1906 and 1910—an undoubtedly magnificent pioneer 
, work, if not for anything else. at least for the magni- 
tude- of the scale of operations involved. To Mr. Jack 
we shall return later in -the following paragraphs. Dr. 
Gilbert Slater, the then Professor of Hconomics of the 
University of Madras, made his pupils undertake an 
economic survey of twelve. villages in the Presidency 
in 1916-17. Nine of these villages were re-surveyed 10 
the middle of the thirties under the guidance of 
Professor P. J. Thomas of the sdme University. Mean- 
while, Dr. H.-H. Mann, Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay, conducted an economic investigation in “A 
‘Poona Vilfige” in 1917, which was supplemented by 2 
“study by the same author of the “Land and Labour in 
a Deccan Village” in 1921. The Punjab Board of 
Economic Enquiry has done some useful work towards 
promoting direct and primary rural economic investi- 
gation, and has brought out a number of pamphlets 
on a variety of subjects, such as, Size and Distribution 
of Holdings in the Punjab, Different Systems of Farm- 
ing in Canal Colonies, Farm Accounts in the Punjab, 
Punjab Village Surveys, etc. A list of the accounts of 
this nature of research work pursued within the pro- 


vince of the Punjab and in other provinces of India.’ 


which have been consulted by this writer, need not 
be produced here. But some of the more important 
publications based on direct field work may be named. 
For instance, Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjee’s monu- 
mental work, Land Problems of India (1933), must 
set a research worker in the allied field to sericud 
thinking. Economic Organisation of Indian 
Vols. I (1926) and II (1929), by Mr. N. G. Ranga, 
has undoubtedly -promoted — statistical and inductive 
reseaich into economie’ problems. Works of a minor 
nature have also been undertaken by a host of cther 
writers, which have, from time to time. been published 
in the form of pamphlets and in current periodicals ; 
and these have also been used as reference by this writer. 
The Bengal Board of Economie Enquiry has made 
half-hearted attempts at studying economic problems 
of Bengal districts and has published pamphlets of 
which only three pamphlets on Faridpur, Bankura. 
and Pabna are available. Some Bengal Villages, edited 
by Messrs. Bhattacharya and Natesan, is altogether 4 
weak demonstration of the statistical method of first- 
hand rural investigation. A solid effort has, however. 
been made bythe Visva-Bharati Institute of . Rural 
Re-construction at Sriniketan, Bengal. The book 
entitled Land and Its Problems (19483) by Dr. Sudhir 
Sen is an attempt at a systematic study of the condi- 
tions of agriculture in 15 villages of Birbhum district. 
Dr. 8. G. Panandikar’s The Wealth and Welfare of the 
. Bengal Delta is, strictly speaking, not a study in the 
statistical method. It appears to have been based less 


Villages, 
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on figures collected first-hand, thah on Reports on, 
Settlement and Survey Operations in the districts 
conderned, extracts from whith have beeri freely drawn 
upon, The book throws'a flood of light 6n some aspects 
of material conditions in those parts of the Delta that 
he chose to. look into. 


OriciIn of tus Auruor’s First-HAnD- LnvesticaATION 


These first-hand studies in rural economics, a5 
mentioned above, may appear to be quite extensive 
as sources for further enquiry ; but in comparison with 
what is needed, what has been done is indeed very 
meagre. The present writer, before he undertook his 
study, had been thoroughly aware of the difficulties of 
rural research owing to the paucity of reliable statis- 
tical material. When, in 1939, he was employed as 4 
Lecturer in a College at Calcutta and was called upon 
to lecture on rural economics, his first move was to 
complete a thorough perusal of the available literature 
on Indian rural economics, with particular reference to 
works of first-hand survey in the allied sphere. During 
1939-42, substantial progress was made. And, then 
came the Famine of 1943. _ 

In the summer of 1943, when countless famine- 
destitutes began to trek into the city of Calcutta, the 
Anthropology Department of the Caleutta University 
availed itself of the opportunity to conduct a Socoi- 
logical Emquiry among the families .of destitutes 
flocking to relief centres. The present writer contacted 
the Department, looked closely into ‘its method of 
collecting data snd took out the questionnaire. In the 
Autumn of 1943, he launched his own scheme of field- 
work am6éng handloom weavers in Madhabdi Union 
of Norsingdi in Narayanganj Sub-division of Dacca 
District In Bengal. The plan was mainly suggested by 
Dr. R. G. Kakade’s “Survey of Weaving Communitics 
in. Sholapur with ‘special reference to Padmasulis.” 
which was the latter’s subject of research for the 
Doctorate degree of the Bombay University, and 
completed in 1942. In course of the writer’s investi- 
gation in the villages in the Madhabdi Union, he 
found the weavers steeped in the darkest economic 
distress resulting from the Famine then raging in full 
fury.. In addition, therefore, to the questions on the 
normal economic conditions of the weavers, a number 
of specific supplementary questions relating to the 
Famine were included in the author's questionnaire. 
The questions ielating to the Sociological Enquiry 
Scheme of the Anthropology Department, which 
formed a part of the questionnaire adopted by the 
present writer, were used but were varied to suit local 
socio-economic conditions, Apart, however, from the 
investigation regarding weavers, a thorough enquiry 
wag made concerning 112 destitute families selected at 
random from about a thousand such families daily 
visiting the local official Gruel Kitchen at that time. 
Many useful data were obtained from a study of these 
destitute families, 

To compare the results obtained from the Famine- 
Survey in this area, the ‘author had to visit, early in 
the winter of 1943, a number of villages in the districts 
of Jessore, Nadia, 24-Parganas, Hooghly and Howrah, 
the selection of site being determined either by the 
case of access to the area or by the alleged severity 


‘of distress in cunsequence of the Famine in that area. 


In all, 49 villages comprising 979 families were covered, 
While the more fundamental economic data regarding 
the weavers of the Madhabdi area remained. and still 


remain, unutilised, the statistical material relating +0 
the socio-economic conditions of the destitutes and the 
general victims of the Famine in these 49 villages of 
the six districts mentioned above, was tabulated and 
put mto shape as the nucleus of a thesis entitled “The 


Consequences of the Famine of 1943 in the rural areas: 


of Bengal. * It was submitted to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1944, for reasons that need not be discussed 
here. é 
In April, 1944, the writer was formally attached to 
the Department of Economics, Calcutta University for 
catrying on his investigations. At this stage the 
writer’s questionnaire was enlarged so as to include 
within the scope of his later investigations appropriate 
. questions on some aspects of Land Transfer and Rural 
vredit in Bengal, and many other allied economic 
topics. 


Tar Necessiry or CoMpAaRING AND CORRELATING 
THE PRESENT To poe Past 


The writer was, however, all the while feeling the 
necessity of correlating and comparing the results of 
his enquiries into current socio-economic problems to 
results of similar enquiries, if any, in the same area, 
whether in the recent or in the remote past. For, he 
argued : just as we cannot build for the future unless 
we plan the present, so also, we cannot plan the 
present unless we know the past. It was, however, 
apparent to the writer that the available literature on 
tlie first-hand study of Agronomics in Bengal afforded 


no clue to the unravelling of the past in such 4. 


c)ymprehensive manner as contemplated by him. " 


UNPUBLISHED Manuscripts oF Masor J. C. Jacx’s 
Economic Eneurris 


At the same time, however, his eager notice was 
altracted to the Foreword by Major J. C. Jack to “his 
own book entitled The Economic life of a Bengal 
Dastrict (G.e., of Faridpur district) where the following 
extract appears: “For these reasons the statistics 
remained buried treasure waiting to be revealed . . 

I could not hope in so short a time to do justice to 
the figures . . . If any student is sufficiently interested 
in the investigations which were made, he will find in 
Faridpur all the original papers to the extent of @ 
hundred volumes and the detailed tabulations to the 
extent of a score. They are always open to examina- 
tion -and they gontain information in detail upo® 
many phases of the economic life of the district 
with which I have no time to deal.’ The writer 
naturally, therefore, desired to see if this - “buried 
treasure” could be “reyealed.’? “Treasure” indeed ! 
For, as Jack himself points out, “no similar enquiries 
have been made in India or elsewhere over so large @ 
tract of country and so large a population . . .” The 
total population which was brought under “Jack's 
economic review proved to be 1,861,183 included in 
342,108 separate families, which meant, practically, the 
entire population of the Faridpur district at that time 
(i.¢., in 1908), the district then extending over an area 
of 2464 square miles. Major Jack’s enterprise has 
naturally received most liberal appreciation and has 
elicited its full quota. of praise from almost all writers 
of any worth, on rural economy of India. Even the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1927) are 
found to have made anxious enquiries into the fate ol 
the unpublished records of. Mr. Jack’s Survey. And 
the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, 1940, have 
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made pointed reference to some of the consolidated 
tables given in Jack’s published monograph, The 
Economic Life of a Bengal District. -Dr. S. G.. 
Panandikar, in his book entitled The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Bengal Delta has even administered 
a mild rebuke to scholars for having failed so far to 
take up the thread where Jack left it. Jack’s) manus- 
cript records remained in the dark till 1927, when Mr. 
L. B. Burrow, the then Collector of Faridpur District, 
in his oral evidence to the Royal Commission on ‘ 
Agriculture in India, told us their whereabouts. On 
page 502 of Volume IV (Evidence) of the Report of 
the said Royal Commission, the following extract 
appears : 

“93826. There was an economic eNquiry con- 
ducted in Faridpur district by the late Major Jack. 
The detailed figures were never published ?—No. 

23827. Where are those figures ?—They are in 
my Record Room. ... 

23828. We have evidence that all the figures 
were handed over to the Collector of Faridpur in 
1912 ?—That is right; they are reputed to be 
under seal in my Record Room.” 

AvurHor’s Decision. to Make a First-HAND 

SURVEY oF Economic Conpitions or Fariprur 

DIstTRIcT 

Thanks to Be letter of introduetion given by the 
University Professor of Economies and the efforts ot-, 
Mr. Y. A. Choughuri, M.L.A. (now MLC.) of Bengal. 
the present writer was permitted by the then District 
Magistrate of Faridpur to search the Collector’s 
Record Room, and was also given all other facilities 
of research within the district. For, in the meantime. 
the writer had decided to survey the district first-hand. 


PusiisHep .Works oN Farmpur District 
CoNSULTED BY THE AUTHOR 
The decision was, of course, taken in the hope 
that Jack’s manuscripts, if ‘available, would give the 
present writer, the scope for a Comparative Study of 
the same District in two different periods, But, as it 
happened later, much more material on different 
aspects of the economic life of: the District was, from 
other sources; collected by this writer than was really 
necessary for a single subject of study. As for pubs 
lished works on the District itself, the following were 
of greater help to this writer : 
(t) Rennell’s Survey Map (1769) ; 
(i) Colonel Gastrell’s Geagraphical and Stalis- 
tical Report of the District (1860) ; 
(vt) Sir William Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal (1875), Vol. V; 
(iv) Imperial Gazetteer : 
Assam (1908) ; 
{(v) Jack’s Final Report on Settlemeni and 
Survey Operations in Faridpur District (1904-1914) ; 
(wi) The Hconomic Infe of a Bengal District 
by Jack (1916) ; 
(vii) Bengal District Gazetleers : 
Faridpur by L. 8. 8. O'Malley (1923) ; 
(ui) The Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal x 
Delta by Dr, S. G. Panandikar (1926) ; 
(iz) Written Memorandum and Oral Evidence 
of L. B. Burrow to Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India (1927) ; 
(x) Bengal District Gazetteers, Vol. B (1900- 
1931) ; 
; (zi) Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry— 
Bulletin on Faridpur (1984) ; and 

(xii) Censuses of India, Volumes on Bengal 
(1911-1941). 
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Again, much useful, although unpublished, yet 
up-to-date, material on different aspects of the 
economic conditions of the district was later supplied 
to the present writer from the office of the Revised 
Settlement operations in the District during 1940-42. 


Jack’s UnpusntisHep Recorps Hanpsep Ovrer 
To THE AUTHOR 


But on arrival at Faridpur all hopes of recovery 
OY Jack’s records seemed’ lost for a while, for the 
Record-keeper and his staff vehemently asserted that 
these had been destroyed. Several days’ efforts to 
collect together old, even retired record-keepers and 
clerks and bearzyrs to elicit the,information as to when, 
why and how, the said records were destroyed, produced 
the desired result, and. an old clerk literally leapt 
forward to discover from the midst of a huge mass of 
rubbish and old papers dumped in a corner—Jack’s 
“Buried Treasure”! On an application forwarded by 
the District Magistrate, the Divisional Commissioner 
allowed these papers to be handed over to the recent 
writer, and, later, it was found they weighed several 
maunds. 


~~, 


Perrop of Survpy-work sy tHe AUTHOR 


Tt should be noted that between February, 1944, 
and December 1945, about 22 months were spent by 
she writer in collecting the necessary statistical material 
from official and non-official sources. About 15 months 
were taken to complete the field work; a year was 
spent amidst villagers in different parts of the district. 
But for the full co-operation of countless persons 
whose names are not mentioned here, the writer’s 
enterprise would perhaps have been a failure. 


DIFFICULTIES OF A Frevp-worker In Ruran AREAS 


But the difficulties of a field-worker in securing 
co-operation and confidence of strangers in diverse 
walks of life. specially in the context of the changing 
political, social and communal situation in Bengal, 
should not be overlooked or minimised? It may, 
however, be observed that difficulties are far more 
numerous in the case of a student worker than In that 
of a lecturer like the present writer. Even if we assume 
that there are between a student and a lecturer a 
similar maturity of outlook and aptitude and the 
same comprehensive grasp of the subject of enquiry, 
and similar tact and presence of mind while gathering 
necessary informations, etc., the very status of the 
latter inspires greater confidence in, and draws more 
liberal appreciation from, the’ persons interviewed. 
This is a fact. Particularly is this the case with the 
officials that may be approached and also the village 
elders. It may, therefore, be suggested that in the 
event of like enquiries in the future being made in 
this province, the teacher should, as far as possible, 
personally accompany the student or students working 
under- him, straight to the field of investigation 
eself. 

For, the situation in Bengal, as it obtains today, is 
rather peculiar. Particularly, since the outbreak of the 
War (1939-45) and, then of the Famine, villagers in 
Bengal have so frequently been disturbed by being 
repeatedly asked to declare their stock of food, 
quantity of land, of crops harvested, and so on; and, 
so often have officials promised them relief in kind 
and cash and in terms of many other good things of 
life—only to break such promises m the end—that 
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they are now loath to give out facts and figures 
regarding the economic and social conditions of the 
village or of the families concerned. It may be noted 
that when a stranger enters a village, the people there 
either take him to be a friend or a foe. If he was @ 
friend, why should he not stop asking questions and 
rather arrange to send some rice and cloth or @ 
quantity of salt and kerosene, or, again, help to restore 
the land or homestead that was lost in 1943? [f, 
again, he was a foe, then, he might be any one of the 
following : (2) a relation or a friend of the zaminder 
(this is the reaction of the exploited peasantry) ; Gi) a 
recruiting agent of the military department (for, then 
the war was on) ; (47) a propagandist on behalf of the 
‘“Hindu”-Congress (such is the raction of* the biased 
followers of the Moslem League) ; (tv) a spy from the 
Intelligence Branch ; (v) a secret agent of the Supply 
Department with the avowed object of seizing the 
stock of food material or the surplus crops, if any ; 
(vi) an Income-tax Officer or an Officer deputed by 
Central Excise Department, in disguise, to explore the 
possibilities of imposition of fresh taxes on tobacco, 
betelnut, ete. This visitor might as well be the 
representative of the District Magistrate who was 
forcing multipurpose co-operatives on the unwilling 
villagers at the time. If, however, the investigator was 
none among these alleged -categories of foes, what, on 
earth, it would be asked, was the need for aD, 
“educated” person to rush to the villages ? ‘Could not 
a book on rural economies be written from such a 
mighty city as Calcutta where books abound? Even 
if there was any real need for personal survey of 
villages, what tangible benefit was likely to emerge 
from such a survey either in favour of the surveyor 
himself or of the family to which the questions were 
put ? And, many other similar odd questions. 


Procepurs FotLtowrep spy THE AUTHOR 


And the scholar must have to give satisfactory 
answer to each and every question put (1) in meetings 
of village elders, (2) in the centres of group’ discussions 
on para or zonal basis, (3) in the sectional meetings 
of people of different occupational classes, such as 
rural craft or trade or labour or agriculture, etc., and 
(4) by every individual villager interviewed singly. 
For such was the procedure followed by the present 
writer to contact the villagers effectively. 


How to Correct Repiaste Starisvics - 


It should be remembered that in order to extract 
any accurate and useful data from the suspicious, yet 
simple, village folk, the investigator must not only 
have infinite patience, energy and tact, but he must 


‘command the manner and address of a dignified 


gentleman, frank yet firm, simple yet intelligent. 
Karnestness and simplicity of personal habits, together 
with unbounded sympathy for the rural poor and for 
the particular class about which enquiries are being 
made, are the key to winning the confidence of the 
people interviewed. In fact, the attitude of the 
investigator should be one of humility and of service 
to the people or the nation. Then, again, on entering 
a village, the investigator must not rush to put 
questions or to reduce the answers immediately to 
writing. All haste is to be avoided. To mix with the 
villagers, to sit with them, to gossip with them, and 
to become one among them, are the only sure steps 
to inspire trust in them. Letters of introduction from 


a 
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their own influential leaders, far or near, should, of 
course, be the very first step to gct himself introduced 
to the villagers. After a preliminary familiarity has 
been established, he should start stray talks on stray 
economic and social affairs regarding the village. He 
may collect people at hats (weekly or by-weekly fairs) 
or bagaars and take care to explain ceaselessly the 
object of his visit. Then, a list of village elders and 
youths, who are ready to help him and to take him 
personally from door to door, vou be prepared. If 
it is a case of Random Sample Survey of families, a 


list of all the families in the village is to be madé” 


and individual families should be chosen according to 


the method explained later on. Statements given by 


the head of a family, entered in the enquiry form, 
should be checked up later in the midst of group 
meetings of villagers. and, also by approaching, ‘if 
possible, the reporter’s next door neighbours who are 
likely to-know his’ conditions. Where the reporter 
feels shy to state facts before others, the investigator 
* should question him in private or confidentially. In 
course of the interview, as soon as any doubt about 
the utility of the enquiry is expressed or any suspicion 
about the bona fides of the enquirer crops up afresh, he 
should at once down his pen, and must not write a 
single word, but harangue till the reporter or ‘- the 
person questioned softens down and his doubts are 
dispelled. It will be noted that-sometimes the reporter, 
illiterate and unsophisticated as -he may be, tends to 
make wild guesses about facts on which figures are 
wanted. He should be gently . but severely cross- 
examined by the investigator ‘and mildly warned 
about the apparent absurdity of the replies given. 
Also the statement should be corrected by evidence 
from more responsible elements present on the occa- 
sion. It is, still, very difficult to make a correct census 
of family assets and income and crops, etc. which are 
invariably under-stated, while, on the other hand, the 
figures of liabilities are often exaggerated. The special 
advantage, however, of a group meeting is that the 
villagers often promptly check one another, Again, it 
so happens that in every village, or at least, in each 
para (zone) of a village, there are n number of village 


Jeaders who know every bit of facts regarding each: 


of the villagers, or each family of particular zones of 
the village. It ‘is advisable, therefore, that every 
individual statement should, later, in the presence of 
the giver of the statement himself, be redd out and 
finally corrected by such a leader or groups of leaders. 
In the absence of written records or accounts, these 
are some of the best practical and practicable methods 
of arriving at“the truth. In the ease of educated middle 
class people, their accumulated written accounts 
should, wherever possible, be copied or borrowed or 
purchased ; when, of course, no written records are 
available, their verbal statements should’ be entered, 
taking care, however, to dispel their misgivings by 
omitting their names or addresses from the enquiry 
form and clearly explaining the statistical methods of 
averaging, squaring, grouping, ete., where personal 
identity is completely lost. 


_ Waren Trust Can Be INSPIRED 


It has been noticed by the present writer that 
when the confidence and sympathy of the rural people 
are evoked, they take the investigator to be one of 
them, lay their hearts bare, so to say, and place before 
him all their cards, face upwards. It has throughout 
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been the good fortune of this writer fo have ultimately 
secured the fullest measure of .co-operation from the 
villagers ; for, he succeeded in rousing abundant good- 
will in the: ‘peo sle he visited : so much so, that their 
initial suspicion and reluctance were converted into 
unbounded enthusiasm and a sense of duty, as it were, 
to tell the writer the minutest ‘details about their 
personal woes and sufferings as well as gains and ex- 
pectations. Facts suppressed at the initial stage of the 


enquiry were often later given out voluntarily by the; 


reporter, And it often happened that when the present 
write>, late in the solitary evenings, was, 
comparing the data in his host’s bed-room, the 
reporter would stealthily enter -the room and then 
express his regret and rectify the mistakes in his 
previous statement. Or, perhaps, when under the mid- 
day sun of the mellow autumn, the writer was about 
to cross a field, a rustic would, suddenly, burst forth 
from the midst of the yellow flowers of mustard plants 
to tell “our Babu” that he had = deliberately mis- 
stated a fact about his recent land-transfer ; for, was 
not the Mahajan-buyer staring at him all ‘the while 


at the group meeting ? 


Thus, between University authorities and M-L.A’s; 
between: District high officials and the village poor ; 
between professors and school-children ;\ between Pir 
Sahibs and Maulavis and village elders ; between high 
leaders and’ public life and illiterate peasants in rural 
areas ; and between Relief Co-ordination Committees 
and Gruel Kitchen volunteers, there intervened, in 
behalf of this writer, a chain of letters of introduction 
and personal escort by people; voluntary help to 
minimise his risks and difficulties and personal dis- 
comforts ; unstinted support and full co-operation 
and praise in the wake of melting suspicion, nay, 
grateful appreciation, and the wishing of all success’ to 
the author and even blessings conveyed in right Indian 
style. Such: has been the lot and the luck of the 
present writer. Though many faces have completely 
faded out of the picture. many are still remembered 
by him with gratitude and thankfulness. 


Meptyuop or Ranpom Sampue Survey 


It will be seen that in-a previous paragraph, the, 


expression “Random Sample Survey” has been intro- 
duced. As used in the science of Statistics, the word 
“Sample” stands as the pattern for a class. If, for 
example, in a district which is predominantly agri- 
cultural, a number of villages are chosen, where, in 
each case, the technique of agriculture is found to be 
defective, it may fairly be supposed that the agri- 
cultural technique of that. district is backward or 


defective. If, again, in a region the income of a number _ 


of cultivator families, as opposed to trading or weavilg 
families, for example, is, in each instance, found to be 
meagre, or, the family debt to be heavy, then, the 
conclusion that the agricultural families of that region 
are poor, or heavily indebted, seems probable ~. and 


perhaps, 


a 


“ht 


legitimate. Thus, as statisticians suggest, the idea of ac 


sample pre-supposes a fundamental uniformity in the 
midst of diversity. This wniformity-in-diversity 1 7tion 
may be explained briefly as follows: 

The technique of cultivation, as in the former 
example, or, tha size of the family income or of 
indebtedness of cultivators, as in the latter example, 
may, of course, vary from place to place or from 
family to family in this imaginary “district” or 


“region.” Bub the.villages of the “district” under the 
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former.example possess a degree of commonness, too, 
relatively to villages of, say,. a predominantly non- 
agricultural district. So, also, the cultivator families 
of the “region” under the latter example possess, as 
whole, a kind of ‘togetherness’ among themselves but 
a sort of ‘separateness,’ too, relatively, so to say, from 
trading families, even within the same “region.” A 
sample, therefore, of villages in the “district” would 
speak for all ths villages of that district, or, a sample 
of agricultural families of the the region—provided, 
of course, the villages are chosen from all kinds of 
villages of the “district” or the agricultural families 
are taken from -all types of cultivators of the 
“regionj’ according to a proportionate representa- 
stion. Such a proportionate representation, if sought 
in exact number, would require a complete census and 
classification of al) the villages in one case or all the 
agricultural families in the other. This may, however, 
prove prohibitive or even unnecessary in view of the 
broad tendencies alone to be studied by the investi- 
gator,. Representative samples may, therefore, be 
chosen. The Random method ‘of  selection,of such 
simples is suggested by statisticians as the nearest 
approach to exactness. Randomisation implies the 
climination of the unreliability of the human factor— 
the elmination of the investigator’s bias, prejudice or 
personal considerations. This means, in practice, the 
reparation of a complete serial roll of the villages as 
in the first example ; or, of cultivator families, as in 
thé second ; and taking one village or one cultivator 
family, in every two-hundredth, if a sample of, say, 
-5 per cent is decided upon. The method is to show 
the percentage with reference to the total number. 
Obviousy, the bigger the size of the sample, the smaller 
will the range of probable error tend to be. 


How to EmMpnasisc THE RecionsL PECULIARITIES OF 

Bic Argss TO BE SURVEYED 

If the investigator is to survey the economic 
conditions of a district or of a bigger area, it is advis- 
able and more convenient to divide the’ whole -area 
or the district into zones either on the basis of its 
physical characteristies, such as, dry or marshy oF 
riverine, etc.. areas, or, on the basis of economic 
characteristics, such as, jute-growing zones or paddy- 
growing zones, and so on. Take, for instance, the 
district of Faridpur, which was chosen by the author 
and which is fairly big in size. If, in regard to this 
district,.the investigators purpose is to study the 
general economics conditions of the people, he will 
have to prepare a huge scrial roll of all the villages 
or of all the families of the district as a whole, and, 
then, embark upon his task of investigation after 
randomising the samples of villages or of families, as 
the case may be, on a proportionate basis. But, as the 
writer has to point out here, the district consists of 
three distinctly separate geographical regions, namely, 
the “dry” region in the central and northern parts of 
the District > the “marshy” area in the South-West, 
and the new “alluvial” tracts in the South-East which 


is mainly a’ riverine area. Again, an addifional 


geographical feature in the East and South-Kast parts - 


of the district is the chain of aljluvial islands called 
chars yising from the beds of swift-flowing small and 
mighty rivers changing their directions at will. and 
continuously performing alluvial and diluvial opera- 
tions. Suppose the investigator is not aware of the 
existence of such natural 
randomise the samples of villages or of families as 


Cr 
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regions and proceeds to- 
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deseribed above in this paragraph, then it is hkely 
that the investigator will fail to bring into sharp reliel 
the peculiar economic features of each of the natural 
regions of the district, specially if these regions are 
uneven in respect of size and population. If the dis- 
trict, as a whole, is the unit, then, the proportion of 
villages or families chosen will include only a meagre 
number of samples from the sparsely populated or 
small-sized regions, while the number of samples from 
bigger areas will be quite, large and may totally over- 


shadow or conceal the peculiar regional economic 
features of the smaller zones of the district, Let us 
suppose that the char-area consists of only 200 


villages and that °5 per cont samples are decided upon, 
thus including only one village from this char-arca. 
Now, chars display very interesting economic and 
sociological characteristics. But these characteristics 
will fail to be adequately exhibited and may, in fact, 
be submerged in the midst of the large samples from 
the dry region, for-example. If this latter region 1s. 
supposed to comprise, say, 2,000 villages, then, in this 
imaginary example, the char villages as compared 
with ‘dry’ villages will have the chance of representa- 
tion in the ratio of one to ten which means. in practice, 
that ‘dry’ villages will engulf the peculiarities of char 
villages at the time of final tabulation of the data as 
a whole. ° 


Meruop oF ‘Srratirisp” Raxpom SAMPLE Survey 

One of the effective scientific approaches to the 
study of the economic conditions of the district of 
Faridpur on a zonal basis should, therefore, be to lay 
the investigator’s emphasis on the importance of the 
natural regions as such, and to place necessary ‘weight’ 
while randomising the samples of villages from the 
smaller areas among these natural regions. The whole 
process may, in a sense, be described as the “stratified” 
random sample process, the emphasis béing placed on 
the regional or zonal aspect of study. This means that 
the investigation proceeds on the basis of physical 
‘stratification’ of areas within the district chosen for 
survey. Another way to follow this ‘stratified’ random 
sample ‘process is as follows: The inVestigator may 
wish to emphasise the aspect of occupational “strati- 
fication,” that is, within the periphery of the district 
as a Whole or, better still, of each natural region 
separately, he may prepare the rolls of families of each 
occupation severally, and, then. on a suitable pro- 
portionate basis, randomise the samples of familics 
(family being the unit of investigation) in each oceu- 
pational class. It should be noticed, however, that the 
task of the preparation of rolls of families from each 
occupation over a large area might well prove to be 
impossible, specially in’ Bengal, in, view of the absence 
of reliable records of exact occupational classes even 
over so small an area as the village or the Union. It 
is advisable, therefore, that samples of villages within 
each natural region should, at the outset, be random- 
ised ; and, then, as the selected villages are approached, 
all the families therg should be listed on the occupa- 
tional basis, after, of course, careful enquiry has, in 
this regard, been made by the investigator himself, 
and, samples of families within each occupation should. 
thereupon, be randomised. But, if.the samples of 
villages chosen are rather small in number, the best 
practical method under the circumstances is not to 
pick up samples of families within these selected 
villages, but, to take a complete census, that is, to 
undertake a comprehensive. survey of each of the 
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villages as a whole, that is, of all the families in each 
village from end to end. 


AutHor’s MeEtrHop oF SELECTION oF SAMPLES 

In a limited sense, the present writer combined all 
he ‘processes or methods described above. Sample 
rillages were selected on the basis of natural regioDs 
n the district. and samples of families within some 
of the villages in each zone were randomised on the 
recupational basis; but, in most cases, the writer 
lecided to take a complete census of all the families 
vithin the selected sample villages. Thus the idea of 
‘andomising samples of families in the villages chose? 
vas abandoned. The scope of randomisation of the 
samples of villages in each natural region was, how- 
23ver, limited, because, as it should be confessed, the 
present writer decided - to randomise the samples of 
villages from only among ninety-nine yillages (out of 
3338 villages in all) in the four natural regions of the 
listrict taken together ; because it was found that all 
of them (99) were surveyed .onee by Major Jack 
between 1906 and 1910 and again by the officer 2 
sharge of the Revised Settlement Operations between 
1940 and 1942. Clearly, therefore, the present write? 
zannot claim to have.fully and strictly followed the 
‘ules and procedure laid down by the Statistical 
Random-Sample method of investigation. He may, 
however, claim that his first-hand complete survey of 


rbout 0°5-1-0 per cent of the total number of villages ; 


of the district, coupled with the enormous mass of 
statistics collected from other sources,—official, .semi- 
official and non-official—are expected to yield approxi- 


mate results needed for his investigations, namely, for 


studying certain trends of economic life of the 
district. 
Autnor’s Enpeatoun Marks a New ie eon 
IN BENGAL 


The endeavour made by this writer is indeed 
modest, for, it does not cover the Province as a whole, 
out only a zones within it. Be it, however. noted that 
it is the beginning, not the end, of his efforts, and, 
as he claims, it is a new enterprise in the sphere of 


first-hand ruraf research in Bengal, for, no similar 
enquiries have ever been made in Bengal, by any 
alumnus of the Caleutta or any other University 


ingle-handed, or, by a lecturer by himself alone, over 
so large a tract of country and so large a population 
an so many aspects of rural economic life. 

Faridpur district comprises an area of 2821 square 
miles with a population of 2,888,803 as per census of 


1941. The relative strength of the different eommu- 
uities 1s as follows : 
Muslim ie 64:8 p.c. 
Caste Hindus 16:2 ,, 
Schedule Caste 18-2, 
Others 0-4 ,, 


SAMPLE SURVEY Nore VERSUS COMPLETE 
Census Mernop 

As a comment on the method of enquiries adopted 
»y the present writer, it may be observed, finally, that 
the sample survey method of investigation that he 
has tried to follow offers a distinct advantage even 
over Major Jack’s complete census method. For, in 
the latter case, the difficulty of ensuring accuracy of 
primary enumeration can be easily. imagined.. As 
statisticians point oul, this, indeed, is the great snag 
in a complete census. Major Jack had to depend on 
‘labour by many hands”, on “young and eager 
graduates of the universities,’ as he ‘admits in his 
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Foreward to The Economic Life of a Bengal District. 
Where the dependence of the investigator on others is 
so exclusive and where such large-scale operations, 38 
his, are involved, not only can the unreliability of the 
human factor be eliminated, but, ‘it is not, also, 
possible to ascertain whether the work has been ‘carried 
out accurately or not. And this writer will have the 
occasion, when Jack’s manuscripts are tabulated, to 
point out that gross exaggerations, entered into the 
forms of his enquiry, lead to much absurd conclusion. 
Urmiry of Recronay SURVEY 
It is hoped by this writer that his findings would 
indicate the lines on which a regional planning should 
begin. A regional survey or study has indeed this 
peculiar practical advantage that the special features 
of a region may have a prominent display and thus 
lead to a thorough and comprehensive grasp of the 
local problems, and, then, these problems may be 
attacked sharply and tackled quickly and effectively. 
While the chances of inaccuracies creeping into the 
formulation of the plan itself are fewer, the prospects 
of success in carrying out the plan are greater, For 
the financial and administrative problems involved in 
the execution of o small-scale regional plan .are 
obviously simpler. | 
ASPECTS OF THE AUTHOR’s Survey anp University’s 
Rove 1x Orcanisinc Muvri-Purrose Socio-Economic 
ENGUIRIES 
- It was the writer’s intention to make a wide and 
comprehensive survey covering almost all the important 
aspects of rural economic life of the district. Major 
Jack's unpublished data- will, of course, form, by 
themselves, the subiect of a separate publication. 
Secondly, the data on Land Transfer and Rural Credit 
will be utilised to prepare a separate thesis. Thirdly, 
the numerous data on rural family Budgets will have 
to be tabulated as a distinct subject of study. Fourthly, 
figures of some aspects of Crop Planning with special 
reference’ to jute cultivation will be used elsewhere. 
Fifthly, the data on Agricultural Wages and Rural 
Un-employment will form the material for another 
publication. Sixthly, the date on Middle Class Family 
Budgets and Indebtedness may, by themselves, mark 
the beginnings of a new Jine of Research in Bengal. 
Again, a mass of statistics hag been collected which 
relate to the systems of Tenancies within the district ; 
to the incidence of taxes on rural families, to the 
conditions of Public Health and Expectation of Life 
in rural areas, and such other topics. Full justice 
cannot. however, be done by this writer single-handed 
to! all the statistics collected. so far, far less to the 
pursuance of similar investigations in. other areas of 
Bengal. The task is, however, very important, but it 
is too mighty for a single individual. It is hoped that 
research scholars will~come forward in numbers to 
see through the task begun so modestly by this writer. 
It is hoped, further, that Universities, specially in 
Bengal where.the field remains so largely . unexplored, 
will extensively and liberally help scholars to organis¢ 
multi-purpose socio-economic enquiries carried on by 
the method of sample surveys. In fact, the University, 
as distinct from an individual or any official agency, 
is the body which is more competent to carry on an 


impartial primary research into such basic subjects of 


applied economics as are mentioned here. For, on the 
one hand, the University, unlike an individual. has, at 
its disposal, resources that are more plentiful, and, on 
the other, it is, unlike an official agency, free from 
bias and the influence of passing phases of propaganda. 
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By H. L. MANSUKHANI 
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A quaint situation faces the Sind Minorities servants 
of the Sind Pakistan Government. The Government 
resolution circulated a couple of months ago ordained 
that none of its officers should be permitted to apply 
for the posts outside this province. On declaration of 
this policy all the responsible officers were informed 
that they should refuse to forward the applications 
from the officials, both Gazetted and non-Gazetted, 
under their control, for posts both temporary or 
permanent, outside the services of the Government 
of Sind. 

Subsequently an improvement has been effected 
on this policy. It has been laid down that no Govern- 
ment servants be allowed to apply for posts under 
different administrations merely to better their pros- 
pects. The sole criterion in such cases should be 
whether or not the individual could be spared. 


The Pakistan prospects brightened after the 


February 20th announcement of the British Cabinet: 


and one immediate effect to this announcement in this 
sphere of services in the province of Sind was that 
from the common clerk right up to-the man at the 
head of a department a ruling mentality set in, The 
obedience and common courtesy have come to have an 
easy exit from the back-door and now no Hindu 
would even dare to enforce the code of propriety and 
efficiency where the subordinates happen to be 
Muslims. 

Side by side with the adoption of the. resolution 
of Aga Baddrudin, a prominent member of the Sind 
Muslim League and Deputy Leader of the Sind 
Legislative “Assembly, fixing up the communal ration 
in the services on population basis, adds to the com- 


plexity ‘of this difficult situation which’ the Sind 
minorities have to face. 
In the result today the Hindu community in 


particular and the non-Muslims in genera}, are the 
political pariahs in Sind. 

It is in this context that almost every Hindu 
servant is keen to leave the service of the Sind 
Government. He envies Central Government servants, 
who have been.given fair option of choosing for them- 
selves and get an opportunity of serving in the Indian 
Union. Thus while they get a fair field they also get 
the opportunity of shaking the very dust of Pakistan 
off their feet, and enjoy the citizenship. 
Indian Union.-In the Pakistan Plan with its details 
of the division of assets and Hiabilities this is consi- 
dered to be its one bright facet. 

These are the too coercive mepannenis employed 
by the Government of Sind, the one limiting the 
educationally major community to only that. much 


of the. 





Share in the services in proportion of its population 
figures, thus in effect barring all the prospects of the 
present and future generations of earning and livilg 
on the public services, and the other, preventing those 
who wish to migrate both to get rid of the obligations 
of the possible Islamic theocratic Government and 
enjoy fruits of their: labour. , 

It is interesting to note how the Government of 
Sind have proposed working in accordance with the 
details of the scheme to fill up 70 per cent of posts on 
the Government services by Muslims. 

A sufficient number of Sind Muslims is simply not 
available to fill up the various technical and special 
posts whereas the proper number of Sind Hindu talents 
is available in abundance. But the spacious’ Islamic 
principle is enunciated that the Pakistan Provinces will 
not observe the geographical boundaries as barriers 
and that all Muslims in Pakistan would enjoy the 
fruits of the new ‘kingdom bestowed by Britain in 4 
mood of its age-old imperialist generosity. 

By a circular, recently issued to all the depart- 
ments of the Secretariat and all the Heads of the 
Departments and offices, the Government have ¢com- 
municated to them its decision to entertain applications 
of Muslims from Bihar and other provinces and also 
to take into consideration the relaxation of the condi- 
tions as regards age and domicile. 

Again by another circular the Government have 
communicated its decision to all the departments and 
heads of offices that domicile certificates be granted 
to Bihar Muslims on declaration 


(1) that the applicant is a refugee from Bihar, 
(2) that he declares that he will reside perma- 
nently in Sind, and 


(3) that he bears good moral character. 

Such ‘certified Bihar refugees are to be considered 
for employment part aes as candidates possessing 
Sind domicile. 

' The necessary beeline of the enunciation of this 
Islamic principle is that the very foundation of the 
Pakistan State shall be based on religion. 

All the non-Muslims thus become aliens in their 
homeland. They must, _therefore, choose either to 
serve as serfs or migrate outside the boundaries of 
Pakistan areas. 

It also means that we shal] have no politieal rights 
and the Equation of Taxation and Representation 


- that the American War of Independence ‘has enshrined 


inthe annals of the recent course of the history of 
mankind, has no meaning for the Islamic Government 
of the Pakistan of tomorrow, 


TAGORE’S CHITRA 


By MAYA GUPTA * 


Tus lyrical drama of Tagore was written in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. The original story 
of Chitrangada in ihe Mahabharata has been inserted 
in the preface, but Tagore’s drama as can be well- 
im2gined is not only this. The.poet -has taken the 
main story and has reca&t it into a delicate fabric of 
lyric.-He has taken liberty with the theme so far as the 
complications of the dramatic plot go. The simple 
contract of marrrage between the prince and_ the 
mountain-princess has been turned into a magic pool 
wherein their flaming passion bathes and renews 11s 
youth. The poet has done away with the classical 
simplicity of the original story in order to enhance 
the dramatic perfection. 

This is no more the story of the old days when 
romance had but little to do with life. Out 
of a simple. love-story is fabricated a 
vealing the greatest aspiration of the human _ heart. 
The action of the drama is confined more to the 
mental, world than to the events of the outer world, 
But curiously enough the rhythm is never lost in sheer 
nothingness of romance. An equilibrium of realism and 
idealism is maintained throughout, wherein the modern 
man’s quest of life and love finds relief. 

One important point prominent in Chitra is that 
the poet has not given the least scope to his readers 
to brush aside anything as mystic, if ever mysticism 
was his. There is a bold expression of different 
emotions which react on the common day-to-day 
events, of life, which the normal man feels but can 
neither express nor define. Tagore’s realism is some- 
thing unprecedented in our literature. We have not 
learnt to relish the whole of it, that is-why we prefer 
to leave aside ‘something as mystic, as too sacred to 
be subjected to intelligent scrutiny. Tagore’s idealism 
has ever sought to glorify reality as no other poets 
did before him in Bengali literature. Others before 
him, always as a rule, had humoured the connoisseurs 
either with idealism beyond human reach, or opel 
display of love emotions as attributes of the super- 
human. The artist in Tagore accepts the reality, the 
objective is presented with such delicate but true 
eolour that the common and petty have revealed the 
beautiful in them that is apt to be overlooked by the 
untrained eye. He has relieved reality of its too 
familiar outer garment and laid it bare in its natural 
beauty. 

Some time back it used to be insinuated that the 
drama exhibits something morbid, but now it 18 
generally agreed that it is flawless so far as its form 
or poetic ethics is concerned. According to another 
class of critics, the fault lies in its central theme, z.e., 
in its main conception of life. According to this class 


of thinkers, Chitrangada’s love is more the love of a’ 


man than that of a woman. According to them, her 
love is incomplete as she is too proud to forget. that 
her beauty worshipped by Arjuna is alien to herself, 
her soul and even her body, and her love is over- 
shadowed by her pride. 


plot re-. 
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As.a matter of fact, this very pride adds glory to . 


her Jove. She resents her borrowed beauty not because 
She hated what she herself was denied, but because 
she had to borrow it to win her beloved, and her 
womanly pride suffers humiliation. What she resents 
in her moments of ecstasy.is the alien beauty and not 
her body. There is absolutely nothing in the drama 
that can reasonably be censored as failure on the part 
of the- dramatist. He has raised nature to a pitch, and 
has brought it to a sphere where the limit- imperceptibly 
extends to infinity by his magic perception, as if 
nature has been given a rebirth | Its delicate grandeur 
often seems to be beyond the common grasp, and yet 
somehow it has limitless power to touch the depth ol 
consciousness. . 

It is a realist’s contribution. The poet never makes 


a distinction between spiritual joy and corporeal joy, 


the joy of the soul and that of the sense, but it is the 
borrowed beauty that carries the whole burden of 
tragedy in the drama.’He points to the central source 
of tragedy in Chitra’s realisation of -her failure to 
attract Arjuna without beauty’s garb, on which the 
tempo of the drama rises and falls. 

The poet has himself.said that the idea of the 
drama occurred in his mind during a train Journey 
in date spring. He saw colourful blossoms ot 
the road:side, and the idea of coming summer brought 
a foreboding of the end of these blossoms in his 
mind; side by side another picture of mango groves 
was ready, which would have the fruitful season during 
the very summer. The poet had an idea that a 
beautiful woman might come to realise also that her 
tempting beauty was ‘her rival.’ Beauty of a woman 
was her.upper garb while her real self lay beyond her 
beauty. She might realise also that her real possession 
was within, which could offer the greatest boon to her 
lover, which only could make life move towards per-~ 
fection. That ‘was the outstanding revelation of 
the real self which had no ultimate fatigue, no devalu- 
ation through daily use. . 

The idea seams to be, that the poet moves towards 
the depth of human uiderstanding; and beauty, if any- 
thing, is only a canal that joins the oceans of love 
emotions. Love in literature or in actual life may 
or may not be dependent on beauty, but the poet 
in this particular drama has made a demarcation 
between the beauty of the body and the beauty of the 
soul. The question of love in its different aspects does 
not arise. 

In the first scene the poet introduces the heroine, 
here she has béen made to relate her desire, the first 
awakening of a woman’s heart. There is no conflict of 
passion and resistance as yet. We see a woman who 
has not been tempered with the hopes and disap- 
pointments. of life’s drama. Here the poet -presents 
her’ in classic beauty, The woman untaught of feminine 
art tastes her defeat, she is unknown to the. 
wildering play of light and shade of ‘this world. She 


knows not how to’ win, she folds her hands before: 


be-.- 
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the supernatural power and with its aid tries to wit 
Arjuna. But at the same time the pride of a woman 
is ' awake. “Had I but the time needed. I could win 
his heart by slow degrees and ask no help from the 
gods” and she submits herself to the humility of 
adopting the inferior method. She appeals, “Give me 
the power of the weak and the weapon of ithe unarmed 
hands.” In her first blinding passion she cries before 
_ the gods, 


“Take from my young body the primal in- 
justice, an unattractive plainness, For a single 
day make me superbly beautiful, even as was the 
sudden blooming. of love in my heart. Give me 
but one brief day of perfect beauty and I will 
answer for the days that follow.” 

The borrowed garb of beauty matters little to 
‘her 2n the beginning as she is painfully aware that 
Arjuna failed to.know ther true self. 

In the second scene the heroine appears in her 
life’s duplicate role. The god of love has made her 
beautiful but could not benumb her woman’s pride. 


“She beamed with a glad surprise—so, if the 
white lotus bud on opening her eyes in the morn- 
ing were to arch her neck and see her shadow in 
the water, would she wonder 
long day ——But a moment after, the smile passed 
from her face and a shadow of sadness crept into 
her eyes.” 


In this scene the artist slowly unwraps the seem- 


ing lack of recognition .between Chitra and Arjuna. 
The scene is beautifully laid. Now Chitra is 
no more “the shameless woman come to court 


Arjuna as though she were a man”, now she has come — 


well equipped with ‘the power of the weak’, Here 
also the classic beauty is striking. The heroine 
chooses the surest and the simplest path to lay her 
heart open before the hero. .Now she is feminine 
enough to detect the feelings of her lover, “Hermit, 
you are jealous of other men’s fame.” But as soon 
as she conquers Arjuna her own self shrinks from 
the deceitful path. Her painful utterances, though 
they convey another sense to Arjuna, are none the 
less plain truths sbout herself, 


“What have you seen in me that makes you 
false to yourself? Whom do you seek in these 
dark eyes? Not my true self, I know.” 

And again, 
“Surely ‘this cannot be love, this is not man’s 
highest homage to woman. Alas, this is frajl dis- 
guise, the ‘body’ should make one blind to the 
light of the deathless spirit.” | 
Here lies the true self of Chitrangada, the woman who 
is entirely human, 

“no goddess to be wotshipped nor yet that object of 

common pity to be brushed aside like moth with 

. difference.” 

Even in the bliss of complete union she sannee 
forget the foreign beauty that aided ‘her in her achieve~ 
ment, and the very shiver of joy, which runs through 
her body and her soul, is marred by the sense of a 
painiul defeat. 

In the third scene, we find her wavering 
under conflicting emotions.’ Her inherent dignity 1s 
writhing in. agony, “What fearful flame is this with 
which thou hast enveloped me: I burn and I burn 
whatever I touch” And “though a limitless life of 
glory can bloom and spend itself in a morning, like 


at herself the .life-. 
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an endless meaning in the narrow span of a song,” 
yet she remembers what she used to be, and runs away 
like a deer afraid of her own shadow through th 
forest ‘path, 


“The daughter of the mortals for whom the 
fragrant wine of heaven is stolen from the divine 
store-house and: filled with it one earthly night to 
the brim the cup is placed in her hand to drink, 
She still utters a cry of anguish. Many have sung 

the grace of humanity but this création of Tagore sur- 
passes even the rarest song. “Who drank it ?” 

“This borrowed beauty, this falsehood that enwraps 
me, will slip from me taking with it the only 
monument of that sweet union, as the petals fall 
from a over-blown flower, and the woman ashamed 
of her naked pore will sit weeping day and 
night,” 

She curses her precious beauty which ‘companions 
her like a demon robbing her of all the prizes of love. 
She prays, “O God! take back thy boon.’ Can she 
stand before her lover bereft of her borrowed beauty? 
She prefers to reveal her true self to him, ‘a nobler 
thing than this disguise.’ 

As the drama advances her ales spirit finds 
repose. She adapts herself to her transient beauty, 
even her Jove is ennobled and she has found herself. 


“Joy turns into pain when the door by which 
it should depart is shut against it. Take it and 
keep it as long as it lasts, Let not the satiety of 
your evening claim: more than the desire of your 
morning could earn— 


Now we see 2 
fate she thas called 


woman resigned gracefully to 4 
upon her. Through her pathetic 
notes her inner self glows on. The year of bliss is no 
more the nightmare of the day but the calm 
resignation and the preparation for the day of 
awakening, Now she is strong enough to stand the 
test. The, eternal aspiring soul remains unsullied by 
the joy that could only be received through decep- 
tion,.and ‘burns through the. vest which seems t0 
hide it? 

As the drama advances towards completion, so 
does the love of Arjuna and Chitrangada. Arjuna 
now seeks what is beyond the beauty of the woman. 
A love that was really born of sight is to 
reach its perfection by recognizing something deeper 
than the sight can reach. As the drama swiftly moves 
towards its inevitable consequence of recognition, the 
hero begins to reveal his own self. 


“Give me something to clasp, something that 
can last longer than pleasure, that can endure 
even through suffering. 

“When with the advent of autumn the flower- 
ing season is over, then comes the triumph of 
fruitage. A time will come of itself when the heat- 
cloyed bloom of the body will ‘droop and Arjuna 
will gladly accept the abiding fruitful truth in 
thee.” 

Here lies the consolation that gratifies not the 
ego of a selfish heart but the dignjty of a beautiful 
soul. The poet does not disparage the ° flowering 
season when comparing it with the ‘triumph of 
fruitage’” ‘Abiding fruitful truth’ is not only love’s 
present which is nursed by Chitra for Arjuna, but the 
woman herself. This truth is related to her whole 
personality, which is striving to reveal itself through 
every act of hers, and for which Arjuna pines. 

- When the hero is made to compensate his first 
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injustice towards the princess by praising Chitrangada 
in presence of her beautiful ‘counterfeit, “in valour 
she is man, and a woman in tenderness,” she alswers, 
“that indeed is her greatest misfortune. Could you 
have seen her only yesterday. in the court of Lord 
Shiva’s temple by the forest path, you would have 
passed by without deigning to look at her.’ This is 
a revelation of the sensitive heart of a woman and not 
that of a man, even though she is “not the woman 
who nourishes her despair in lonely silence feeding 
it with nightly ‘tears amd covering it with daily 
patient smile—a widow from her birth, ‘The flower 
of my desire will never drop into the dust before it 
has ripened to fruit’”” When Arjuna covets the real 
Chitra, We are presented with a picture which, what- 
ever it may be, is surely not that of a Tomboy as 
some critic has said. “What has she ever had the 
unfortunate creature? Her very qualities are as 
prison walls, shutting her woman’s heart in a bare 
cell,’—is a strong reproach to a man’s love and only 
a woman can utter it. Arjuna dreams of her as ‘a 
watchful lioness protecting the litter at her dugs 
with a fierce love.’ Admiring critics of the medieval 
romance fail to appreciate this bold colouring of a 
woman’s picture, but this beautiful conception of 
strong womanhood will light the path of creative 
genius for the days to come. The admirers of Cleopatra 
who eulogise her in -the following manner : 


“No more but e’en a woman and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chare,” 
for some unknown reason overlook this, “Could T but 
exchange .my youth with all its aspirations for the 
clod of earth under his feet, I should dream it a most 
precicus grace.” This characteristiz of the nature of the 
two best lovers in literature is revealed, not as 
an outstanding feature of their characters but as 
remarkable for their likeness; only Chitrangada is 
more perfect, being more human than the ‘serpent of 
the Nile’ Chitrangada’is also different from the 
heroine in the Vaishnava lyrics. Her individuality 
stands prominent all through and her love is glorified 
by her very individuality which defies sufferings and 

Says : 

“Give me but one brief day of perfect beauiy, 
and J will answer for ‘the days that follow.” 
Now it is difficult to know definitely whether the 

artist has in view the espousing of the cause of 

women, but if there is any intention of doing so his 
art transcends his purpose, it does not suffer as does the 


artistry of éven a.first rate propagandist. And if it 


is a pure creation of art, Tagore’s art defies escapism. 
He accepts life as a whole and receives imspiration 
out of it. 


“fT am Chitra. No goddess to be worshipped, 
nor yet the object of common pity to be brushe 
aside like a moth with indifference. If you deign 
to keep me by your side in the path of danger 
and daring, if. you allow me to share ‘the great 
duties of life, then you will know my true self.” 
This comes from a strong human heart and this 

strength together wit, a grasp of the vital truths of 
life serves the cause effectively. 

Coming back to the scene where the heroine 
tries to shake herself free from her less strong part 
with which she was persuaded to conquer Arjuna, 
she stands once again in ‘her own glory, 
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“Arjuna, tell me true, if, now at once, by some 
magic I could shake myself free from this volup- 
tuous softness, this timid bloom of beauty shrink- 
ing from the rude and healthy touch of the world, 
and fling it from my body like borrowed clothes, 
would you be able to bear this? Would” it please 
your herole soul if the playmate of the night 
aspired to be the helpmate of the day, if the left 
arm learnt to share the burden of the proud right 
arm ?” . 

She seems to him tobe a goddess hidden within 
a golden image, sometimes in the enigmatic depth of 
her sad look. in her playful words mocking at their 
own meaning he gains the glimpse of a being trying 
to rend asunder the languorous grace of her body, “to 
emerge in a chaste fire of pain through the vapourous 
veils of smiles.” 

At last the hero: comes in view. Ii is a fact that 
all through the drama, he remains like a glass through 
which’ the magnificence of the heroine is manifested, 
but when the man is approaching, it is the whole man 
and not an incomplete conception of an idol. He 
is neither an intellectual bodyless being of the modern 
drama nor an embodiment of clownish vituperatic 


heroics, The hero who says, “You have dissolved my 


vow even as the moon dissolves the night’s vow of 
obscurity,” is strong enough to say, “Illusion is the 
firs; appearance of Truth. She advances towards her 


’ lover in disguise. But a time comes when she throws 


off her ornamentts and veils and stands clothed in 
naked dignity. I grope that ultimate ‘you,’ that bare 
simplicity of truth.” Only the strongest heart can 
boldly await the dawn of bare simplicity of truth, the 
ultimate being. If Arjuna gives himself up in pursuit 
of beauty, he also can uccept the naked truth un- 
hesitatingly. The hero acquits himself with majestic 
grace when at last the bare simplicity of truth is 
presented to him. “Beloved, my life is full” a single 
sentence justifies the .man who wants to clasp some- 
thing that can last longer than pleasure, that can 
endure even through suffering ! Even before the year 
of bliss is over the hero says, 


“My heart is restless, fair one, like a serpent 
reviving from his long winter sleep. Come let us 


both race on swift ‘horses side by side like twin orbs 


of light’ sweeping through space. Out from this 
slumberous prison of green gloom, this dank, dense 
cover of perfumed intoxication, choking breath.” 
Chitrangada) has sometimes been criticized as in- 
complete, as a lesser woman, because though beauty 
was denied to her yet she hankered for it as a means 
of achievement. Lesser woman she is not. The bor- 
rowed beauty could never be one with her own self. 


“Alas, this is a frail disguise, the body should 
make one blind to the light of the deathless spirit.” 
In the struggle of her life when at last she comes 
cut a conquerer, her indomitable’ spirit glows. <A 
woman taking to deception for the fulfilment of her 
desire now ‘emerges in a chaste fire of pain.” Now that 
the struggle of honour and. passion is over, she is 
completely composed. Now from the depth of her 
heart she can say, 
“Look at your worshipper with gracious ‘eyes. 
I am not beautifully perfect as the flowers with 
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which I worshipped. I have many flaws add blem- 


ishes. I am a traveller in the great world path, mv 
garments are dirty, and my feet are bleeding ‘with 
thorns. Where should I achieve this flower beauty, 
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the unsullied loveliness of a moment’s life? The 

gift that I proudly bring to you is the heart of a 

woman. Here have all pains and joys gathered, the 

hopes and fears and shames of a daughter of the 

dust. Here love springs up struggling towards im- 

mortal life. Herein lies an imperfection which yet 

is noble and grand.” 

This picture of Chitrangada is neither that of a 
‘tomboy’ nor of a ‘freak of nature.’ She belongs to a 
type where neither the inactive idealist nor the 
sophisticated intellectuals are known. A classical type 
has been introduced anew which can stand the test 
of time and place, 

' She ever remains above her borrowed beauty, “The 
unaccustomed dress elings about her shrinking shame,” 
she can say, “that shameless woman came to court 
you as though she were a man. You rejected her, you 
did well my Lord. I am that woman, she was my 
disguise.” The deception falls away from her glowing 
personality. The fire of her own soul burns the ‘un- 


sullied loveliness of a moments life,’ her beauty cannot 


hide her under its magic charm, which attracts Arjuna 
as fire does a moth. She is not soiled by the dust which 
she treads on. Thorns that bleed her feet are them- 
selves turned into flowers with the touch of her bleed- 
ing feet. 
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Chitrangada is a challenge to the traditional 
valuation put on a heroine. When compared with 
Labanya of Sheser Kavita, which the poet wrote some 
thirty years after, tthe emotional touch in Chitrangada’s 
character is apparent. But the striking grace in both 
is remarkable. The similarity of their nature flashes 
into view only at the last stage, when both stand 
detached from their action and its consequence, they 
appear enveloped in human grace, one in a superb 
revelation of her self and the other in mute elegance. 
Love in both the cases is free. The hunger and urge of 
the soul ultimately realise the truth, that nothing must 
soil this truth ; it is to be protected either with some- 
thing greater than illusion, or treasured in the mind— 
away from the troubles and tribulations of daily and 
hourly living. Love in Chitrangada is healthier than 
the. love in' Sheser Kavita, which, however, is in 
evitable in the surroundings in which the artist has 
brought his men and women to play their -respective 
parts. 
_ The creative genius of Tagore knows no bounds but 
Chitrangada is one of his best creations. Here we find 
perfect womanhood, with a soul free from the 
touch of timidity and yet full of grace and tendernesy 


natural to a woman. 
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By Pror. SOMNATH DHAR; m.,, tx. 


CRITICISM is Indispensable as breathing. Curiosity and 
‘interest give rise to criticism. It arises when we accept 


A 


certain things and reject others; that is to say, when 
our mind acts upon and analyses the work of others. 
So long as there is art, there will be criticism. Due to 
the singular make-up of the English mind, there is 
little difference between best criticism and literature. 
No sharp line divides the two as it does in classical 
languages. Criticism is, in the main, the praise of 
hterature, as Robert Lynd would have it. By its very 
existence a work of art or literature posits criticism. 
It attracts an audience that, if moved by it, appre- 
clates its excellences and other merits, and points out 
the defects and drawbacks. From among those i0- 
terested in the work, the oe who, in the words of 
Byron, “learned to think and sternly speaks the truth,” 
is the eritic. a 

The professional critic, skilled in the art and 
technique of criTIcIsM, is of comparatively late growth. 
He made his appearance when . the reading public 
wanted him. Hs oceupies an important position m 
society. It is interesting to throw some light on his 
role and its importance. 

The art of the critic is evinced in a thorough 
understanding of the work as well as. the creator. 
Whether the critic evaluates a piece of art or literature 
or music or drama, he must know the work through 
and through, and, in the process, he has to liquidate 
his own prejudices and preconceptions, Therefore, to 
help the reader to see things as the creator does, the 
critic must needs cultivate. the sympathetic under- 
standing that makes him discipline his conceptions 
and cranks. This has to be emphasised, for, to quote 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya : 


“The critics need no pardon 

Por wasting hours and hours 
Within the poet’s garden 

And beating down the flowers, 
Since critics very often 

Have hearts that take so long 
To lose their pride and. soften 

Before the poet’s song.” 

True, the critic must overcome his ‘ride.’ 
Whether he estimates poetry or drama, painting or 
music, he must “seek the depths of the work” dis- 
passionately, through finding the creator’s urge of @ 
deeper life, the sense of wonder and mystery com- 
mingled with the impact of life upon the creator and 
he must also endeavour to interpret and analyse the 
individuality that pervades the work. In doing so it is 
incumbent upon the critic to be dispassionate and at 
the same time he has to display, what T. 8. Eliot calls, 
“a highly developed sense of fact,” for that provides. 
the broad-basis of criticism’ that simultaneously informs 
and interests the reader. It should have .something of 
the nature cf a “literary recreation,” to borrow the 
title of Edward Cook’s delightful critical series about 
books and authors. That obtains when the critic gives 
us a lucid exposition of that side of art which is sheer 
play of the irrepressible and expansive spirit of man. 

The author, painter, producer and every other 
creator is, at a stage of creation, g critic himself when 
he selects, constructs and synthesises the broken 
threads of his imaginative material. Furthermore, 2 
trained author can be an exzellent critic of his own 
work, after he kas accomplished it and detached him- 
self from it. Contrariwise, the critic is and should be & 
creator himself to a great extent, for, in the significant 


~ 
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words of Ben Jonson, “To judge of poets is the 
faculty of poets.” Then alone he can catch the very 
spirit of the work of art and evaluate it from the 
artist’s point of view, as nearly as consistently possible, 
Of course, he is not as free as the creative artist in 
the manipulation of his material. But whether the 
critic is the quiet appreciator, the sympathetic inter- 
preter, the restless explorer, the laborious definer, the 
literary: propagandist, the constructive historian or the 
skilled aesthete he should never be far too distant 
from the point of view of the artist. Then he is best 
In a position to compare the actual achievement of 
the poet, the dramatist, the painter, the sculptor, the 
musician, the dancer, the actor and so on and so forth, 
with the ideal achievement that he has in view. _ 
The ideal should be fairly understandable by the 
critic’s readers and must be put forth not in pontifical 


highbrow utterances but in the clear and terse lan- 


guage of, say, Addison, Hazlitt, Shaw, Chesterton, Sir 
Edmund Gosse, etc. The ideal eritic is the artist’ who 
éxercises a, high faculty of criticism upon his own work, 
because here, for once, criticism is one with the object. 
Such a happy blend, rare though it is, of creative and 
eritical faculties the world witnessed in Baudelaire and 
in Swinburne, though in a much less degree in the 
jatier. The implication, however, is not that the great 
artist is the great critic, necessarily. 

_ Criticism being a human activity, even the best 
eritic’s endeavours are bound to fall short of the ideal 
of perfect criticism. And then so much of criticism is, 
what we may call, temperamental. The three dis- 
positions, creative, scientific and poetical, afford us 
three different kinds of criticisms and critics inasmuch 
ag the critic evaluates a work of art through his own 
disposition. Much of the critic’s work is determined by 
his circumstances, the prevailing cant and the social 
milieu which he cannot escape. In a very restricted 
sense, therefore he is the arbiter of taste. 

It is the privileged function of a critic to establish 
the “Biography” of the work of art—its genesis, its 
effect on and reception by the audience at the time 
of its appearance and the factors. that led to its popu- 
larity and otherwise, its lasting value, that is to say, 
‘its importance outside the time when it was created. 
As Lucretius saw the works of nature, the critic wishes 
to “see everything in its causes.” Most critics estimate 
‘writings as products of individual characters of the 
writers. In doing so, the critic may not quite emulate 
Saint Beauve’s laborious and long-drawn method of 
tracking the man in the creator though much is to 
be learnt from the biographical approach. The opposite 
view is held by T. S. Eliot, who supports the purely 
intellectual or classical element in the critic’s art. 

What should the critic then concentrate on? 
Matthew Arnold provides the admonishing answer : 
“A true critic cught to dwell upon Excellences than 
Imperfections, to discover the Concrete Beauties of 
a Writer.” Arnold postulates the critic to be dis- 
interested and yet not indifferent at the same time. 
Endowed with sympathetic understanding and intellec- 
tual honesty, the good critic will also attempt to be 
just and fair, even when his instinct impels him to be 
otherwise. T. S. Eliot, himself poet as well as critic, 
observers, rightly, “The critic must not coerce and he 
must not make judgments of worse or better. He 
must simply elucidate; the reader will form the 
_eorrect judgment for himself” According to him, the 
cirtic must not be swayed by his own emotions—much 
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the same dictum that the thas for the poet. Thus it is 
that he, a highbrow classicist, is poles asunder from 
Middleton Murry, whose criticism vibrates 
emotional sensibility, Eliot thinks Coleridge to be the 
sreatest critic but finds fault with his critiques when 
he is carried away by his personal feelings. 

To the modern critic emotional equilibrium 1s 
possible only when he is not too much swayed by, 
say, the Hconomic Man of Karl Marx on the. one 
side or the Sex Motivation of Freud on the other. Or, 
as Basil Worsfold would have it, “The critic must dis- 
tinguish between the rules which are partial and the 
principles which are permanent.” When this is suecess- 
fully accomplished the critic becomes. not only 
enlightened but also attains a lagting reputation. We 
admire Mona Lisa and we will always love this great 
painting by Leonardo de Vinci, but we will also 
continue to appreciate Walter Pater’s inimitable 
criticism of it. In the very best and apt language 
Pater estimates the work at the touchstone of lasting 


‘principles of art and himself produces a permanent 


contribution to art eriticism. 

Study of such great critics is helpful to the critic. 
Prof. Saintsbury, Aynold, R. A. Scott James, Percy 
Lubbock will teach him principles of literary criticism. 
The accepted authorities on dramatic criticism 
Hazlitt, Shaw, Montagu,.etc. Much can be learnt from 
a study of A. E. Housman, T. 8S. Hliot, Lascellas 
Abercrombie, Henry James, Lytton Strachey, Middle- 
ton Murry, ete. It is instructive to read Dr. James H. 
Cousins advocating international cultural unity and his 
researches on Asiatic cultures.’ There is much to be 
learnt from the interesting blend of gossip and criticism 
as practised by Sir Edmuch Gosse, Arnold Bennett, or 
Robert Lynd, whose broad humanity lends a peculiar 
charm to their writings. Plato, Aristotle, Longinus, as 
they are re-stated by modern writers, give the critic 
a fair idea of the classical tendencies in criticism. 

But the critic, like the creator, should not have 
too many models, lest he lose his individuality. Neither 
the biographical approach of Lytton Strachey, nor the 
moral ‘humanism’ of Murry, nor T. 8. Eliot’s highbrow 
‘seriousness,’ nor the scientific approach of Perey Lub- 
bovk; nor the philosophic vein of Prof. Santayana, 


provide the faultless model to the critic of the present ~ 


day. In the words of Mr. Eliot, he has to “bring the 
forces of the past-to bear upon the solutions of present 
problems of art.” This is no easy task and the few 
who succeéd in this, deservedly, rise above their pro- 
fessional rut, and are accepted as the great ones who 
set and establish traditions and, simultaneously, check 
the ‘modern tendencies to ‘heedless expansiveness, 
artistic atmlessness and crude emotionalism i0 
literature and art. Still, we must conclude that a fair 
modicum of study of great critics is necessary, Such 
study, to be progressively beneficial, should be conti- 
nuous and developing. Should the critic read books 
only ? Murry provides the sensible answer when he 
says that the critic must not only possess knowledge 
of books and facts but also of the mind and soul. 
The critic shoulders heavy responsibilities as the 
guardian of present-day culture and the harbinger of 
a better age. wherein cultural activities are fostered 
and encouraged not only as ends in themselves but 
as essential factors that bring closer the nations of the 
world. Film industry having become one of the premier 
and progressive industries of the world, the duties ‘of 
a film critic have correspondingly increased. The film 
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tritic should not cater to the advertising needs of the 
producer, as is observable in many. Indian film 
magazines and other journals. Rather. he should point 
the way to better social conditions that will give the 
fillip to films of a better standard. Let truth be his 
cyard-stick as it also should be that of the dramatic 
and art critics. The critic of the periodical press, in 
general, should not please the well-known writers or 
film producers or painters, simply to flatter them, and 
“yun down the second-rate ones. 

In whatever sphere of art the critic works, his 
appraisal should be concrete, and never artificial, In 
short, he showld-never lose contact with life, His 
criticism must have a positive aim. It should never be 
mere fault-finding, picking holes, slandering or putting 
to ridicule, for instance, in the manner of Dr, Johnson 
in his Lives of the Poets. The critic’s predisposition 
may play its part, a mimor part. It will act, in so far 
as criticismh is also a creative activity. But it should 
triumph over personal bias, prejudice and irrelevance 
and become interpretative and appreciative. Jf he 
manifests contact of a sensative, well-informed mind 
with a living though imaginative thing, whose very 
depths he fathoms and lays bare, his critical writing 
will stimulate and educate people’s interest in art and 
‘ari movements and, incidentally, provide the neces- 
sary incentive to -artistic imvpulse. His aim is to give 
to the reading public a general and lucid estimate of 
the work of art. He instructs, entertains, reassesses the 
old and educates the public taste, to a great extent. 
Therefore, he should not be rhetorical or insular, say, 
in the typical English way, as manifested more in the 
last century than in the present, when criticism all 
over the world is changing by the impact of the 
avorld forces and trends. His business is to dilate upon 
the worthwhileness of the work before him. 

Is the critic as important in this century as he 
was in the last? In the early nineteenth century, & 
critical article in the Hdinburgh and the Quarterly 
and other such periodicals was considered very im- 
portant. It was seriously debated after the death of 
Keats whether a few harsh critical articles had 
hastened his untimely end, In the present day nobody 


thinks that the pedant can point the way to Parnassus, 





march to progress will, therefore, 


l4y 


nor are reviews in periodical press so . epoch-making. 
According to T. §S. Eliot, the present age has been 


rather uncritical, for the commonest critic is the 
reviewer, 2.€., “the hurried ‘amateur wageslave.” But 
many do rise sbove that lével, and our words are 


addressed to those who do not sell their soul ab “the 
altar- of Mammon. 


Through encouraging the production of first class 
literature, music, films, sculpture, theatre, etc., it is the 
critic’s business to usher a new and better era of art 
and culture. Tempering his judgment by sweet and 
reasonable softiety, the critic may not praise and 
eulogise what is individual and original merely because 
it is so, nor should’he lash with fury at a bold experi- 
menter like James Joyce or a couscientious artist like 
George Moore. Having found that essential indivi- 
duality which gives its distinctive character to the 
work of art, he may then, as we have discussed already, 
analyse its form, treatment and subject, in the context 
of social and other conditions of the artist’s time and 
the future. As in the U. S. S. R. he must go down te 


the people, determine their needs and, accordingly, 
give the stimulus. y= fh 
Also, the critic will. continue to educate the 


reader, the spectater and the amateur alike. All this 
is possible in’ a society where the critic’s expression 
of opinion is unhampered and quite free. Over and 
above educating the general public as to how to 
appreciate and admire products of art, the critic will, 
more intensively than before, perform his supreme 
function in informing the creative artist where he lags 
and how he will best improve. 


Ours is an age of transition. In the so-called 
atomic age, that was so dramatically and  catastro- 
phically heralded at Hiroshima, cultural and artistic 
activities will alone act the saviour, if mankind is to 
be saved from destructive tendencies of man. The 
be guided by the 
eritic. In his simple and sago way, Radhakrishnan 
says, “The spirit of man can change the direction of 
the march.” Surely, the critic can fulfil and justify 
his great role as the herald of a better age, if he pro- 
perly and progressively performs his function. 





PUZZLES OF HISTORY 


By Pror, SUDHANSUBIMAL MOOKERJI, ».a. 


RaBinpRANATH has labelled history as a “Vendor of 
lies” (Mithyamayee). To Carlyle history is but distilled 
tumour. It is said that when Napoleon required a 
volume of history, hu would ery out, “Bring me my 
“Yiar.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh during his incarceration in the 
Tower of London one day heard an uproar outside. 
He sent one of his guards to ascertain what the matter 
was. His report did not satisfy Sir Walter. Another 
man was sent. He gave a wholly different report. 


Several men were sent one after another on the same- 


errand and Raleigh was treated to a new story by 
each. The reports of the same incident by different 
eye-witnesses thus varying from ole another, the 
illustrious prisoner lost all faith in history and thought 


of consigning to flames the manuscript of the History 


of the World, written by him. He was convinced that 
any attempt to ascertain historical truth was not % 
whit wiser than chasing the wild goose. 

Evidence may be adduced in plenty to show that 
story sometimes passes for history. Personal sentiments, 
sympathies and antipathies have lured many a promis- 
ing historian away from the path of truth: Fancy 
again counts many victims among the students of 
history, whose works can hardly be distinguished from 
fiction. Macaulay’ and Froude, for example, had nO 
scruple to sacrifice truth on the altar of their pet 
theories. 

We propose to expose in the following paragraphs 
some widely prevalent historical myths—a few selected 
af random out of a whole galaxy. 

Works on Indian history are almost unanimous that 
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Harshavardhan was the last great Hindu Emperor ot 
Northern India, that the withdrawal of ‘his strong arm 
was the signal for the flood-gates of anarchy “being 
Opeltied in India. Some historians assert that history 
wil repeat itself when John Bull quits India. 

* What are the historical facts? True it is that: the 
death of Harshavardnan was followed by a period of 
anarchy in Northern India. Followed the Palas of 
Bengal and the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Rajputana, each 
of whom ruled over the destinies of an empire more 
extensive and for a period much longer than that of 
Harshavardhan. 

Vincent Smith aptly remarks : 


“The Pala dynasty deserves remembrance , a8 
one of the most remarkable of Indian dynasties. 
No other royal line in an important kingdom save 
that of the Andhras, endured so Jong for four and 
a half centuries. Dharma Pala and Deva Pala suc- 
ceeded in making Bengal one of the great powers 
of India, and although later kings had not the 
control of realms so wide or possessed influence so 
extensive, their dominion was far, far from being 
contemptible.”* 

Harsha’s Empire rose and fell with him; but a 
scion of the Pala dynasty founded towards the close 
of the 8th century ruled as far as Benares in the 
1lth century. 

rom evidence available—literary and epigraphic— 
it would not be wrong to conclude that Harsha’s 
kingdom extended over the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, together with Bihar and a part of the 
Eastern Punjab, a small] a in the Northern Punjab 
being outside. 

As to the extent of: the Pala empire. Jt would not 
be wide of the mark to conclude from the Khalimpur 
inscription of Dharma Pala that the King of Bengal 
exercised considerable influence, if ‘not sovereignty, 
over’ Bhoja, Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, 
Avanti, Gandhara and Kira countries. In the same 
inscription the King of Bengal is said to have pro- 
ceeded as far as the Himalayas in the 
Gokarna in the south. His son Devapala is described as 
the lord of the whole of India and is specifically 
referred to-as having conquered Kamrupa and Utkal 
and defeated the Hunas, the Gurjaras and the 
Dravidas. 

The Pratihara Emperor Bhoja (836-90) ruled over 
the whole of Northern India, west of Magadha with 
the exception of Kashmir and Sind, and probably also 
of Chedi. His son Mahendrapala added to the empire 
a considerable portion of Magadha. Here again was an 
empire larger in extent and longer in duration than 
Harshavardhana’s. 

It is absurd to assert in the face of all these that 
“the death of Harsha gave free scope to a‘ host of 
petty local dynasties and we cease to feel interest in 
the history of India till the appearance of the 
Muhammadans.” 

The truth is that Harshavardhana, had, fortunately 
for him, an overzealous admirer and an obliging court- 
poet, whose ‘hlaford’ Harsha was, to present an over- 
drawn picture of his life and doings, while neither the 


Palas -nor the Fratiharas had any such to tell their 


tales, 


“Tt is” says Dr. R. C. ses aaa “one of those 
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%* Early History of India, 4th pais: p. 417, 
+ Vide, Article by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in the J.B.0.R.S., 1923. 
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accidents of history which have succeeded in all 

ages and countries to destroy the true perspective 

view of events, at least for a considerable period.” 

But truth defies death. 

To come to our own times. Will the true causes of 
the 8rd Afghan War ever come to light? The India 
Government's version widely differs from that of the 
Afghan delegation te the peace conference. Which 1s 
true? Do both contain elements of truth? What 


again led to the Amritsar massacres and the Punjab . 


atrocities ? Was there really a rebellion in the Punjab? 
Will these massacres and atrocities find their proper 
place in the history of India written by Britishers ? 
The Hunter Committee Report makes us diffident. 

Enough has been said and heard of a ‘prosperous 
British India.’ But what is the truth? Let. facts and 
figures speak. India, the land of proverbial plenty, the 
land once “flowing with milk and honey,” has become, 
under British rule, a favourite haunt of fammes, From 
1770 .to' 1943 India has been visited by 22 famines and 
7 ‘scarcities.” Today, in 1946, we are on the threshhold 
of the greatest mass starvation of history, the shadows 
of which become longer everyday. During the same 
period (1770-1943) Bengal has been a victim of famines 
in 1770, 1783, 1866, 1873-74, 1897 and 1943. 

The Indian standard of living today is among the 
lowest and the Indian death-rate and infant mortality 
are among the highest in the world. 

If India’s poverty is appalling, her education is 
negligible. The percentage of literacy after about two 
centuries of British rule is 9:5. India with a population 
of 400 million has only 19 Universities whereas the 
United Kingdom with a population of 41 million and 
the United States with one of 130 million have 12 and 
1720 Universities, respectively. 

Can anybody — seriously challenge Mahatma 
Gandhi’s indictment of British rule in India? In the 
historic letter which he wrote to Lord Irwin, the then 
Viceroy, on th? eve of Jaunching the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement in 1980. Mahatmaji pointed out: 


“And why do I regard the British rule as & 
curse ? Jt has impor erished the dumb millions by 
the system of progressive exploitation and by the 
ruinous expenses of the military and. civil adminis- 
tration which the country can never afford. It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture and by the policy of 
disarmament it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking 
in all mward strength we have been reduced 
all but universal disarmament to a State bordering 
on cowardly helplessness.” 

We have been told ad nauseum that the greatest 
blessing of British rule has been that it has given 
unity to India. But what do the cries for ‘Pakistan,’ 
‘Sikhistan’ and all sorts of ‘stans’ indicate ? Rabindra- 
nath pertinently points out in his last message to the 
nation that the failure of the English in India 


“is nowhere more apparent than in the cruel way 
in which they have contrived to divide the Indians 
amongst themselves. The pity of it lies in the fact 
that now perhaps they want to lay the blame at 
the door of our own society. This ugly and ‘savage 
culmination of Indian history would never have 
been possible, if communalism and provincialism 
and. lack of mutual faith - were not sedulously 
encouraged to grow to their present vicious form, 
by some secret conclave, holding the highest res- 
pousibilities in the system of administration.” 


xy 


. China—her Man of Destiny—at supreme crisis ? 


\ 


- Germany and similar 





How will history interpret the recent Sino- 
Japanese War? A struggle for existence to China, it 
was but an ‘Incident’ to the Japanese Foreign office. 
What will be the verdict of history on Chiang Kai- 
shek ? Will he go down to history as the saviour of 
Or, 
would he be branded as the lackey of Anglo-American 
imperialism, who did not hesitate to sacrifice his coun~ 
try for personal ends, the stern re-actionary, who 
ruthlessly stifled all popular and progressive forces 12 
the country when they ought to have been harnessed 
to the service thereof? We have our misgivings. 

How will posterity size up- Hitler, the erstwhile 
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German Fuehrer ? Will he live as a lover of humanity, 
one who was “truth personified” and “the greatest 
personality history has known ?’* Will he go down to 
history as the Devil as he appears to the Jews or the 
anti-Christ incarnate, a3 he seems to his Christian. 
enemies ? Or, will posterity ditto the verdict on him 
given by Konrad Heiden in One Man Against Europe, 
“Adolf Hitler as a man and politician, is a leader, 10 
enemy and a mirror of our European civilisation”? 
Let us wait and see. _ 
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* Cj}. Extracts from the article of Dr. Goebbles in -the Dus Reich 
quoted by the MNaticnalist, Calcutta, 3-1-45. . 











COMBINATION MOVEMENT IN INDIAN INDUSTRY 
ba | By Pror. G. L. SRIVASTAVA, m.a., B.com. 


In the present industrial era, a tendency towards the 
formation of industrial combinations is increasing 10 
importance. This tendency is more in the nature of 
large-scale organisation than large-scale production. 
This system of large-scale management is found in the 
Trusts of the United States of America, Kartels of 
other combinations of Great 
Britain. India too is not lagging behind im this res- 
pect, and the formation of Cement mergers and Sugar 
syndicates in the field of distribution, however, indi- 


‘eates the direction in which the wind is blowing. The 


a 


aim of an Yndustrial combination is to regulate the 
competitive system and to eliminate its evil effects o2 
industry through mutual agreements between con- 
cerns engaged in similar or different branches of 
industry. The objects may be to fix the price of the 
product and the terms of its sale, to regulate output 
and to control its supplies over a large trading area. 
This feature of modern business organisation is notice- 


able not only in the field of production but also 10 
the field of distribution. 
Among the factors encouraging the growth of - 


combinations, the desire to secure economies of large- 


scale production and distribution, and to control the 
raw materials and markets is of special significance. 
Truly ‘speaking, combination is a natural outcome of 
unfettered competition. In the case of manufacturing 
industries, owing to the operation of the law of 
Diminishing Cost, efforts are made by competing 
firms to increase production which results in over- 
production and a fall in prices, with the result that 
profits are reduced and a period of- trade depression 
becomes inevitable. Consequently manufacturers com- 
bine themselves: into one large organisation in order 
to avoid the evils of a trade slump and to escape 
from the effects of wasteful competition. Tariffs, too, 
sometimes stimulate the growth of combinations. 
Competing producers may combine to reap the high 
profits secured through high prices rendered by pro- 
tective duties, and to maintain these benefits by 
presenting a united front and by securing control over 
the supplies in the market. Other factors, like rapid 
means of communication and transport with their 
special reduced rates for large consignments, improve~ 
ments in the methods of marketing, particularly in the 
sphere of storage, grading and standardisation, inter- 
national character of commerce, industry and finance 


have also encouraged the development of combi- 
nations, War conditions too help to strengthen the 
movement. For example, it is now considered impera- 
tive that in order to organise our’ post-war foreign 
trade, we should have some form of monopolistic 
trading organisation which should be in a position to 
study and develop foreign markets through its 
representatives, and to establish contacts with foreign 
merchants, Such an organisation will naturally be in 
a better position to withstand the foreign cut-throat 
competition, to quote the cheapest price, to standardise 
the quality of the product and to come to agreement 
with such similar organisations -in foreign countries 
regarding the matters of mutual commercial interests. 

The advantages of combinations depend to a 


great extent in the form in which a combination is 


organised. Further, apart from the advantages which 
accrue from large-scale production, there are some 
special advantages which are enjoyed by combinations. 
Considerable economies can be effected by reducing 
expenditure on duplicate advertising and selling 
organisations. Savings can be made in the transport: 
charges as the goods can be despatched to customers 
from the nearest producing centre. A combination is 
able to make use of all trade secrets, knowledge and 
experience of each member firm. Greater specialisation 
in production and management is possible ag each 
manager or Organiser can be entrusted with the work 
for which he is best fitted. Similarly, the work of 
production can also be distributed among the various 
units according to their respective proficiency. It is 
further claimed that a combination is in a better 
position to regulate production and adjust the sup- 
plies in relation to probable demand, which may be 
expected to promote price stability and steadiness of 
output in the industry. 

However, from a review of the above advantages, 
it should not be concluded that a combination is the 
most efficient form of business organisation, Com- 
binations have been found suffering from speculation, 
cut-throat competition, price-cutting, price diseri- 
mibations, secret agreements, over-capitalisation and 
political corruption. Prices have been manipulated to 
the disadvantage of consumers. In some cases the 
Management and control becomes difficult due to the 
gigantic sizes the combinations have attained. There- 
fore, in order to put a restraint on the anti-social 
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practices of business combinations, various repressive 
measures, such as Anti-Combination Laws, granting of 
subsidies and levying of taxes on firms, and the fixa~ 
tion of maximum rate of profits and’ prices have been 
taken from time to time in various countries. As these 
methods have been found defective, some writers have 
proposed the nationalisation of all those industries 
which have reached the stage of complete monopolies. 

The movement has not been so powerful in India, 
for here the development of large-scale production-has 
been much later than in other countries. Broadly 
speaking, combinations have been classified as horizon- 
tal and vertical combinations. The most predominant 
type of combination that exists in India may be 
termed as financial integration in the form of manag- 
ing agency system. Cotton mills of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, E. D. Sassoon United Mills Ltd., which 1s 
an amalgamation of six mills, and British India Cor- 
poration Ltd., are the examples of horizontal variety 
where several enterprises of the same kind combine 
under one management. The object has been to enjoy 
high profits, to avoid cut-throat competition and to 
reduce certain expenses in management. On the other 
hand, it is also common to find a combination of fins 
jn different lines under one managing agent; ¢.9,., 
Andrew Yule & Co. are the managing agents of several 
jute mills, cotton mills and tea gardens. The Tata 
Tron & Steel Co. is an example of vertical combinatjo2 
where different steps in the processes of production 
carried out by different companies, such as coal mining, 
iron ores mining, pig-iron manufacturing and steel 
manufacturing, are brought under one management. 
Such an integration of industries has resulted in the 
economy of management, elimination of profit 
obtained by each separate firm, reduction in the costs 
of selling and in the maintenance of regular supply of 
raw materials. These managing agents have not only 


to promote and manage the concerns but have also: 


to finance them and, therefore, in the absence of such 
facilities in India, the services of these agency houses 
will still be needed—particularly at a time when Our 
country stands on the .threshold of her industrial 
advancement, 
Sugar industry is subject to vertical combination 
which undertakes various kinds of activities like 
supply of raw materials, gur-refinery, manufacture ol 
rectified spirit, denatured spirit, ete, and palmyra 
jaggery refinery as in Madras. In U. P. under the aegis 
of the Indian Sugar Mills Association, a Sugar Syndi- 
cate was formed to fix the minimum selling limits and 
quotas of supply for factories which had joined the 
syndicate. The Cement industry presents another good 
example of horizontal combination which arose 48 3 
result of foreign competition’ and unsatisfactory 
attitude of the Government towards the industry— 
particularly in 1924 when the Tariff Board refused to 
extend protection to the industry. Consequently, the 
Indian Cement Manufacturers’ Association was f ormed 
in 1926 and later on to control the sale and distri- 
bution of cement, a Cement Marketing Company was 
formed in 1930. As this Marketing Company presented 
certain difficulties, an amalgamation took place in the 
name of Associated Cement Cos. Ltd., which purchased 
the businesses of many cement concerns, such as the 
Indian Cement Co. Ltd., the Katni Cement Co. Ltd., 
the Gwalior Cement Co. Ltd., the C. P. Cement Co. 
Lid., and the Coimbatore Cement Co. Ltd.. ete. The 
Indian Sugar Syndicate and the Cement Marketing 
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Board of India are the examples of Kartel variety of 
combinations. A greater degree of combination is 
noticeable in the paper industry with the formation 
of Indian Paper Markets’ Association. The association 
has been successful in fixing and maintaining the 
prices at an agreed level. It is further gratifying to 
note that new mills are not reluctant to join the’ 
association. 

The Indian Match industry presents a peculiar _ 
case of its own. In 1922, a high import duty no doubt- 
climinated the fear of competition from Japanese 
concerns, but the industry could not enjoy the benefit 
for long, for the Swedish Match Co., which is an 
international combine jumped over the Indian tarilt 
wall and thus ruined a large number of Indian 
companies. 

-The need of amalgamation in coal mining con- 
cerns is indeed very great in view of the fact that & 
large number of small companies have come into 
existence which are working on subsistetce « level. 
Further, these small companies are the result of the 
breaking-up of bigger companies which tendency 
involves great waste and leads to inefficient and un- 
economic working of the mines. Among the few com-+ 
binations, instances of Burrakur Coal Co. Tid. and 
New Beerbhoom Coal Co. may be cited for reference. 

In the case of oil industry we find that price of 
petrol is fixed by a mutual arrangement between the 
two big companies, viz., the Standard Ojl Co., and 
the Burmah Oil Co. Further, a Kerosene Poo! which 
consists of British Burma Petroleum Co., the Assam: 
Oil Co., the Royal Dutch Shell group and the Burmah ... 
Oil Co. is another important combination that exists 
in the oil industry. The object of the Pool is to fix 
the price ‘of kerosene oil for sale as well as for purchase 
from its member companies. The Pool has indeed 
acquired a dominating position exercising great. in- 
fluence over other oll concerns, 

It is curious to note that in our cotton industry, 
only a few amalgamations have taken place, such 48 
Madura Mills Co. Ltd. and Bangalore Woollen Cotton 
and Silk Mills Co. Ltd. Efforts were made in this 
direction in 1930, but the scheme did-not materialise. 
However in order to face foreign competition and to | 
capture new markets in foreign lands, the need for 
amalgamation seems all the more necessary. Com- 
bination in jute mills appears largely for the purposes 
of restriction of output and working hours in order to 
maintain prices. These activities are conducted under 
the supervision of Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Another form of combination which is increasing 
in importance in India since 1913 is that of holding . 
companies. The characteristic feature of such a: com-~- 
pany is to acquire control over the policy and manage~ 
ment of other companies either by holding more than 
50 per cent of the issued share capital of the other 
companies, or by controlling the voting power, or by 
holding power to appoint the majority of the directors 
of the subsidiary company. Examples of this type are 
to be found in Darjeeling Himalayan Railway Co. Litd., - 
Burrakur Coal Co. Lid and the Associated Cement 
Co. Lid. es 

In the field of insurance and banking the position 
of the former is somewhat better than that of the 
latter. In insurance business mention may be made of 
Free Indian General Insurance Co. Lid., *Cawnpore, 
Arya Insurance Co. Ltd. Calcutta, and Federal India 
Assurance Co. Ltd., Delhi. In the case of banking. 
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business there is a greater scope of amalgamation of 
small units into bigger joint stock banks in order to 
present a united front to their competitors specially 
the Exchange banks. It would further lead to economy 
and efficiency in their working. > 

Here it may also seem desirable to give a short 
account of the various types of commercial organisa- 
tions which, since the last war, have been organised 
in India for various purposes. Mention may be made 
\ of trades associations, such ag the Calcutta Trades 
Association, the Madras Trades Association, the 
"Grain Merchants’ Association of | Bombay and 
the Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association of 
Calcutta. These organisations promote the interests 
of their particular trades and specifically look after 
the Indian aspects of trade and industry. Similarly a 
chamber of commerce is a voluntary association of 
merchants, manufacturers, businessmen and financiers, 
‘etc., which is generally organised in the’ form of 
public limited companies. Chambers of commerce are 
largely concerned with the establishment of just 
principles in ‘trade, formation of rules: and regulations 
to conduct business and facilitate transactions, and to 
collect and disseminate the commercial information 
among their members. These chambers of commerce 
represent the most advanced types of commercial 
associations in India and are established in big indus- 
trial centres like Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Cawn- 
pore and Lahore. Their other functions are the arbi- 
tration and settlement of disputes, provision of legal 
and technical advice on business matters and the 
making of suggestions and _ representations to the 
Government on behalf of business community. The 
first Chamber of Commerce organised by Indiang was 
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founded at Calcutta in 1887 under the name of Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. Other such associa~ 
tions are the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce founded at Calcutta in 1925, 


and the Indian Merchant Chamber and Bureau of 
Bombay. : 
Another class of organisations is the industrial 


associations of which the most important are the Mul 
Owners’ Association of Bombay, Indian Tea Associa~ 
tion of Calcutta, Indian Jute Mills Association, and 
the Indian Tea Planters’ Association at Jalpaiguri. 
These associations have been organised by employers. 

In the end, it may, however, be pointed out that 
combination movement in India is still in its infancy 
and in most cases combinations have been formed 
just to protect and safeguard the interests of certain 
industries, and, therefore, the question of control of 
monopolies does not arise to such an extent as it has 
arisen in other countries like America. In India, the 
need of combinations is still great in industries lke 
cotton and coal. Control of business may, however, 
be desirable in the case of match industry in view of 
the evils that have entered into the industry. Further, 
control may also be thought desirable in the Case of 
financial concerns like banking and insurance in order 
to safeguard the interests of the shareholders, investors 
and depositors; and this is why provisions were 
introduced in the existing company law by the Indian 
Companies Amendment Act of 1936, with a view to 
correct the abuses of the managing agency system. 
The Insurance Act of 1938, the Amendment to the 
Indian Companies Act 1944 and the Banking Bill are 
also expected to safeguard the interests of various 
parties in their respective spheres. : 
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SHAH ALAM IJ AND HIS COURT: A narrative of 
the transactions at the Court of Delhi from the year 1771 
to the present time: By Antoine Louis Henri Polier. Edited 
by Dr. Pratul Chandra Gupta, M.A., Ph.D, (London). S. C. 
Sarkar & Sons Lid., Calcutta. 


(Emperor Shah Alam II is one of the most pitiable 
characters ‘in the tragedy of the Fall of the Mughal 
Empire unfolded before us by historians, medieval and 
modern. He is the central figure of a “Book of Lessons” 
(Ibrat-nama), a grand history written by Fakharuddin 
Allahabadi, An heir to the throne of Delhi, a fugitive in 
his own empire. a discarded tool of ambition of his own 
vassals, am Emperor seated on an improvised tea-table 
masnad at Allahabad for granting the Diwani of Bengal 
to the East India Company, a pawn in the game of chess of 
politics of Hindustan in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
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century, a prisoner in his own palace made to witness most 
horrible atrocities on the females of his "harem, a 
groaning figure lying prostrate on the floor of Rangmahal 
of the Red Palace of Delhi with his former slave. Ghulam 
Qadir Ruhela, sitting tight on his chest with a dagger to 
take out his venerable eye-balls: and a trembling court- 
painter in a corner forced to take a faithful sketch of 
the whole scene: such was a phase but not the end of 
the tragedy of Shah Alam’s life. 

Antoine Louis Henri Polier. a French soldier of for- 
tune, came to India in 1758 as a military Wngineer in the 
employ of the East India Company. In the beginning of 
the year 1773 Polier’s services were lent to Nawab Shuja- 
uddaula of Oudh. who put him in charge of superintend.- 
ing the construction of buildings and fortifications. But 
Shujauddaula without seeking the permission of Warren 
Hastings sent him with two battalions of sepoys and arti- 
llery ostensibly to assist. Shah Alam’s general Mirza Najaf 
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Khan in capturing the fort of Agra from the Jat Rajah 
of Bharatpur, but really with secret instructions to fore- 
stall Najaf Khan and hold out the Agra Fort till the 
Nawab should reach Agra with -a larger army lo instal 
himself as the Grand Wazir of the Empire. 

Poiler’s Narrative begins with Shah Alam’s affaires in 
1771 and closes with the events of the year 1779. Though 
a contemporary witness of affairs of the Mughal Court, 
Polier’s Narrative is rather disappointing. It is not because 
the author was incompetent for writing such a Narrative, 
but because he wrote under the shadew of political sus- 
picion, and therefore had to conceal things that might go 
against him with the East India Company. Dr. Gupta 
remarks, “One fails to understand why the whole incident 
(the part played by Polier in the siege of Agra)—has been 
dismissed in one bald sentence...”. However, Polisr’s 
Narrative throws considerable light on the character of 
the Emperor and his minister and. on the cross-currents 
of politics at Court. 

Dr. Gupta has edited Polier’s Narrative in a manner 
that leaves hardly anything to be desired. He has taken 
considerable pains to make the Narrative acceptable and 
useful to the scholars and the average general readers by 
adding Notes arid Appendices. The volume affords a 
delightiul reading. We come across only one doubtiul 


point, namely, Dr. Gupta’s identification of Pattergurh. He- 


writes, “Pattergurh—fort of “Najibabad, also known as 
-Naja}-garh”. But as far as we know Pattergurh was never 
known as Najadjgarh. Najafgarh is still a well-known place 
only a few miles west of Delhi whereas Pattergurh lies 
more than 100 miles north-east of Delhi. 

We congratulate Dr. Gupta on the publication of an 
authoritative text of -Polier’s Narrative as a by-product of 
his learned researches in Indian history. 


K. R. Qanunco 


BULLETIN OF THE BARODA STATE MUSEUM 
AND PICTURE GAT.LERY. Vol. IL. Part 1 (1944-45) and 
Vol. If, Part I (1945). Baroda, 1946. 


- Thanks to the able editorship of Dr. H. Goetz, curator 
of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, ‘the 
second volume of its Bulletin. fully maintains the high 
level of interest and instructiveness of the preceding one. 
Part I besides comprising an introductory motto and the 
half-yearly report. consists of nine papers with accompanv- 
ing plates. These papers contain much valuable and 
original ,material, e.g., the regular sequence of terra- 
cottas on the Ahichchhatra site (in The Dawn of Civilisa- 
tion in India by K. N. Dikshit). types of pre-historic tools 
and implements from Gujarat sites (in Stone Age Tools in 
the Baroda Museum by H. D. Sankalia), the symbol- 
isin of Nataraja Siva, with other Hindu as well as Christian 
and Muslim parallels (in A Chola Nataraja Bronze by 
El. Goetz), the style of the Hamza-nama manuscript illus- 
trations (in An Illustration from the Hamza-nama, the 
earliest Mughal Manuscript by H. Goetz), the six phases 
of the Kangra school of painting (in Raja Isvari Sen of 
Mandi and the History of Ka-gra Paintings by H. Goetz), 
the identification. of three Buddhist metal images in the 
Baroda Museum by B. Bhattacharya, the characteristics 
of Chinese Buddhism and Buddhist art under the Wei 
dynasty (in Three Early Buddhist Figures from China hy 
H. Goetz). the rococo art of Europe and its social back- 
ground with parallels from 18th century India (in A French 
Rococo Embroidery from a Costume of Mme. Pompadour 
by H. Goetz), and finally, the role of France as the cul- 
tural centre of Europe by H. Goetz. ; 

Part JI similarly comprises eight well-written papers 
along with an introductory motto, and the half-yearly 
report. The papers. illustrated as usual with beautiful 
plates, contain a number of interesting notices, eg., the 
romantic history of Queen Isabella of Spain with an 
account of the first great Spanish portrait painter (in 
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Beloved Mystery Queen: Sanchez Coello’s Portrait of Isa- 
bella de Valois by H. Goetz). the representation of preach- 
ing-halls of Jinas in sculpture, painting and literature (in 
A Rare Jaina Sculpture jrom the Baroda Museum by 
A. S. Gadre), the Gujarati school of miniature painting 
from the beginning of the 12th to the end of the 16th 
century (in A note on Western Indian or Gujarati Minia- 
tures in the Baroda. Art Gallery by M. R. Majumdar), 
the industrial art of the Deccan Sultanates (im An Ivory Box 
of Chand Bibi, Queenregent of Bijapur by H. Goetz), 
landscape painting in India and in Europe (in A Modern 
léndscape Painter: Chhaganlal R. Jadav by H. Goetz), 
the symbolism of a type of Buddhist images (in; Two Metal 
Images of Hindu-Bhuddhist Composition from the Baroda 
Museum by B: Bhattacharya), and- lastly, Central Europ- 
ean art between the two world-wars by H. Goetz. 

We have noticed a few slips. The description of the 
imperial Cholas as having dominated Bengal and Pegu 
(part I, p. 25) is inexact. The claim (Part Il, p. 42) that 
the Hindus never disgraced any gods belonging to the 
alien faith is disproved by such. statements as the Ramayana 
(Ayodhya Kanda, 109.34) reviling Buddha as a thief and 
an atheist. There are a few misprints, e.g., sculls and have 
(Part I. p. 4) and arts (/bid, p. 5). 

. U. N. GuosHar. . 

THE FATAL CART AND OTHER STORIES: By 

. . pal een “The Hindusthan Times,” New Delhi. 
D. . 


It is very interesting to note that many of-our great 
national leaders were also great reformers, and not infre- 
quently, writers of great merit. C. R. Das and Mrs. Naidu 
deserve special mention because of their poetic genius, 
which is commonly supposed to be a gift of exclusiveness and 


- which in spite of their energising social contact they were 


able to develop. C.-Rajagopalachari’s strength lies in his 
first-hand acquaintance ‘with the society. to which the pre- 
sent volume of short stories is a glowing testimony. Written 
originally in Tamil and done into English by Dr, C. R. 
Ramaswami, these stories speak eloquently of the same 
zeal for social reform which characterises many of our 
national Jeaders, including Gandhiji, whose unceasing 
tirade against untouchability made memorable history. 
What Gandhijishas done through his life, C. Rajagopalicharij 
his follower, has attempted through his pen, namely, eradi- 
cation of the evil of untouchability and championing the 
poor and the exploited. Almost all the steries hinge upon 
emotional complex created by this evil of all India, and 
especially, of South India. These are stories of emotion 
rather than of art. They insist that “the Pariahs shall be 
free,” and announce “freedom’ for all, for all.” The 
characters are varied and drawn in broad outlines. ‘The 
author has not attempted art but has simply told his tales 
effortlessly. ‘Ardhanari? has powerful tragic implications. 
and ‘Devayani’ has a deep charge of pathos. ‘The Gods 
Arrive’ is a highly interesting story, and ‘Rebirth’. gives 
some rare realistic pictures, 
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INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH LITHRA- 
TURE: By K. R. Srinivas Iyengar. Karnatak Publishing 
House, Bombay. Pp. 312. Price Rs. 6. 


Indo-Anglian literature,—this being the name pre- 
ferred by the author of this volume for the English writings 
of Indian authorship.—is no longer a shadowy something. 
Inspired by the fruitful contact with the West, Indo- 
Anglian literature grew, since the last century, with 
increasing momentum and deepening richness and variety. 
Starting hesitantly with ‘some uncertain experiments of 
ambitions youths. it is now a full-fledged literature with 
outstanding achievements in creative as well as critical 
fields. 

The present volume is one of the many attempts at 
the assessment of Indian contributions to English literature 


- 





whose worth until recently was a matter for great misgiving. 
Prof. Iyengar has treated his subject historically, not omit- 
ting. at the same time. critical evaluations of the works of 
the more important writers, whose number, however, is 
not small. A study of this volume will show that Indo- 
Anglian literature can justly claim superiority over the 
literature of any other colony or dominion. Following the 
Cambridge historians of English literature, who also have 
taken cognisance of India’s significant contribution .in this 
respect, Prof. 
tion of the term ‘literature’, including within its purview 
-even biography, history, philosophy, and journalistic and 
juristic works. He has also broadened the scope of the 
book by including Tagore who is a Bengali classic, and 
Gandhiji’s autobiography, which also, technically, does not 
come within the purview of Indo-Anglian literature. Therz 
are many works on this subject, but this book is not super- 
fluous. It is a welcome additicn to the list. The great 
merit of this book is comprehersiveness, and while criticism 
is sometimes not deep enough, the general treatment is 
scholarly and illuminating. 
Suni. Kumar Bose 
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J, THE BUDDHA: By J. Vijayatunga. Published by 
Hind Kitabs Ltd., 261-263, Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp, 48. 
Price Re. 1-4. ' 


WHAT IS BUDDHISM: By Prof. P.. Lakshmi 
Narasu. Published by Mahabodhi Society, P. O. Box 250, 
Colombe, Pp. 96. 


The author of the first book is a rising Sinhalese 
writer. His first books have received high praise here and 
abroad. In this book he gives a modernistic exposition of 
the Buddha’s life and gospel. First six pages are covered 
by an introduction and the rest by a single long chapter 
after which the book is named. In the introduction the 
date of the Buddha’s nativity is discussed, and concluded 
that the date that is accepted by the majority of western 
scholars is according to the traditions current in Ceylon, 
Siam and Burma. Mr. Vijayatunga thinks that the Buddha 
preached no ‘supermanity’ as undersivod. in ‘western 
Europe. “Emancipation from the claims and affinity of a 
Body”, observes the ultra-modern author, “is the perfection 
of all things—the desired end towards which all creation 
moves, That formless attainment I call Nirvan.” Such 
daring interpretation! is sure profanation of the Buddha’s 
creed and goes dead against the orthodox view. But the 
whole writing sparkles with a ring of sincerity and floweri- 
ness of <style. and is modelled as the soliloquy of the 
Buddha, 

The second book is the revised edition of its first edition 
published in 1916: The whole book is contained ina single 
chapter—a formidable disadvantage to the reader. Hence 
it ought to have been chapterized. -An index of Sanskrit 
and Pali works is appended. I: is learnt from. the intro- 
duction of Sri Devapriya Valisingha that the author is a 
convert to Buddhism and well-read in Buddhistic litera- 
ture, both Hinayan and Mahayan, through English, German, 
and French. Though the author draws extensively from 
the Mahayanistic works he adheres blindly to the orthodox 
views of Hinayan, his adopted faith. That Buddhist Maha- 
yan is parallel and similar to Hindu Vedanta has already 


been revealed by the penetrative light of comparative study. 


it is a pity that the author who is so thoroughly versed 
in Buddhism has failed to notice this fact. That is why 
he says (in page 29) that the Buddhist denies the existence 
of ali Absolutes. If that be so. why does he quote (in 
page 80-81) from the Udan to show that Nirvan is not 
a negative state of nothingness but a positive state “which 
is umborn, unoriginated, uncreated and unfounded: a state 
where there is neither earth nor water, nor heat nor air, 
neither this world, nor another world.” Is this description 
of Nirvan different from that of the Vedantic Absolute ? 
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Iyengar has adopted the widest connota-. 
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The truth is that the Buddhistic Bodhi is another name 
for. the Vedantic Brahman. 

The two interpretations, mentioned above, are dia- 
metrically opposite amd convey.the two extreme views——tne 
ultra-modern and the traditional. Both miss the mark 
and grope in blind beliefs. 


SwAML JAGADISWARANANDA 


PRESSURE OF POPULATION AND ECONO- 
MIC EFFICIENCY IN INDIA: By D. Ghosh, Pub- 
lished by Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delht. 
Pages 109. Price Rs. 3-4. 


‘ 

The subject has been discussed in three parts, v7z., 
(I) The Dynamics of Indian Population, (JJ) Popula- 
tion and Economic Activity, and (li) The Future of 
Indian Population and India’s Future. Part I is @ 
scientific and comparative study of Indian population 
and brings out mm broad relief our position in relajion 
to those of other countries of the civilized world. The 
growth of Indian population is not as big as those of 
Europe and America by counting of heads but consi- 
dered in relation to the economic position of the country 
it is big enough io depress the optimism of any economist, 
In the second part, the author has shown clearly our 
very miserable standard of Hving ever increasing the 
pressure of population on the undeveloped resources 
of the country being one of the main causes of such 
plight. Our industry is progressing but slowly and 
our agriculture is out of date and as such We are 
moving onward in misery and despair. We have no 
planned programme of economic development. Of 
course, the author hopes that with the establishment 
of a truly National Government, things will change for 
the better. Even large-scale industrialism cannot solve 
our problem easily because that will. throw out of 
employment a vast number of people, as all industrial-«_ 
ism does at the initial stage. This is a serious situation 
for an agricultural country where a huge number are 
already underemployed. Revival of cottage industries 1s 
a bad soluticn of the preblem judged by the Western 
standard of economic efficiency, but the author com- 
mends this Gandhian plan in the special circumstances 
of the country’s economic development. Pressure of 
population of our land is another baffling question 
with the economists and administrators of the country. 
The solution lies in various reforms including those of 
aw, agricultural technique, co-operation, etc, The 
author rightly stresses that population is an important 
factor In economic activity but the extent to which 
the number will be utilized depends upon efficiency. 
But the author is of opinion that India does not 
require a large and growing population to industrialize 
her economy. The author is definitely of opinion in 
the last part of the book that further growth of 
population must be checked, if necessary, by the wide 
use of contraceptives. But the difficulties in the way aYre 
enormous in a country where sentiment and prejudice 
rule and people are uneducated. Progress of primary 
education is an irnmediate necessity and here lies the 
responsibility of the new Government of India. We in 
India want full employment for our population, higher 
standard of livmg and more efficiency for all branches 
of our economic activity. To attain all these, we must 
have a planned national economy executed by a fully 
representative National Government. The author has 
done a great service to the administrators by presenting 
his study of the question of population with all its 
bearing on the economy of the country and as such 
this book deserves to be read by not only students of 
Economics but all persons who are ° interested in 
Planned Economy. ! 

A. B, Dorra 
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MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE: By Prof. Priya- 
ranjan Sen of the Calcutta University. Royal Octavo, 
Pp. 160. Published by the Author. To be had of Messrs. 
Sen Ray & Co., Ltd, 15, College Square, Calcutta, Price 
Rs. 6. . 
The author is a well-known scholar and litterteur. He 
has command over English, Bengali and Oriya languages 
and is thus capable of bringing to light the process of growth 
of the modern Oriya literature which is being nourished hy 
the western ideas and thoughts. He attempts very reason- 
ably to point out that the Bengalees and their literature 
helped much for planting the western forms and ideas on 
the literary field of Orissa—a fact not to be disputed. 

Orissa is now ® backward province and her sons have 
not been yet capable of exploring her hidden treasures. 
Though attempts had been made to construct the history 
of her old literature, the construction of the history of the 
modern literature remained so far neglected, It is’ now 
Prof. Sen who has done the pioneer work. In this volume 
he has told the story of the modern Oriya literature in 
all its aspects—prose, poelry and drama. Being a pioneer 
work omissions are apt to occur in it. We should not, 
therefore, resent the exclusion of Vikramadey Varma 
amongst the old play-wrights or of Ramaranjan Mahanty 
amongst the new ones. : 


The author has very cautiously warned some living - 


writers against licence, but his judgments in some caseés 
of past authors are not illuminative of their proper merits 
or demerits. We may agree with him when he says that 
Radhanath was not a born poet. But we are not inclined 
to accept his statement that ‘Madhusudan had glimpses of 
a great poet’s vision’. We would rather say that he had 
the vision of a great philosopher. In spite of such disagree- 
ment with the author we cannot help admitting that the 
work is highly illuminating and instructing to the students 
of Oriya literature. The printing and the get-up are very 


nice. 
B. Misra 


THE SCIENCE OF PALMISTRY: By Devacharya 
M. A. Tatwa-Sindhu. A. Mukherjee & Co. 2, College 
Square, Calcutta. Price Rs. 7. 

Most of the books om palmistry in both English and 
Bengali languagés are imitations of Cheiro’s monumental 
work, The Language of the Hand. The Science of Palmistry 
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ssions (most outstanding amongst them is that of-Rabindra- 
nath) has enhanced the value of the book. The character- 
graph and nites on the palm-impressions included in the 
book will be greatly helpful to both professional and 
amateur palmists. 

Natint Kumar Brapra 


GUJARATI 


1. PRACHINA : By Umashankar Joshi. Illustrated, 
Paper cover. Pp. 99. Price Rs. 2-8. : 


2, ALOCHANA: By Ramnarayan Pathak. Tick : 
cardboard. Pp. 268. Price Rs. 8-8. 


3. GAGAN-NE-GOKHE : By Niranjan Varma and 
Jaymal Parmar. Illustrated cover. 1944. Pp. 280. Price 
Rs. 3-8. All published by the Bharati Sahitya Sangha, 
Ahmedabad and Bombay. ~ 


: Looking to the scarcity of paper and dearness, the 
high prices of these books may be justified, otherwise 
they would have proved more popular, if the prices were 
kept low. The first book, Prachina, contains poems 
based on certain incidents in the Mahabharat and on 
Pauranic lore. Introductory notes amd notes at the 
end are a great help in picking up the threads of the 
narrative, as the subject-matter of each poem is taken 
at random from the original sources. The inventiveness 
and poetic fancies of Mr. Joshi are at their best here and 
his studious habits are sure to make him soar to still 
loftier heights. 

The- second book, Alochana or review, contains 
about seventy contributions in the nature of critical des- 
sertations by Prof. Pathak, who has already secured a 
high’ place in this branch of literature, on various literary 
subjects. Their scope is wide, they range over various 
subjects and are well thought out. 


The third book makes a new departure altogether, — 


$0 far as Gujarati literature is concerned. Its title means 
“On the balcony of the Sky”. And the star-gazing night- 
watchers, the authors, have set down their first-hand 
experiences of star-gazinjg, both as the stars are, and as 
poets would view them. One is reminded of that admirable 
book in English by Sir James Jeans, The Stars.in Their 
Courses. While reading this.all charts of the Heavens - 
and sky-maps have been given, in order to illustrate 


by Mr. Devacharya, however, testifies to the author’s original and elucidate the subject-matter of the text. Astrology 
method of palm-reading. He has not only studied the has also beer -handled, and certain principles set out, 
works of, his predecessors thoroughly but also has left no which would interest the reader. The language in which 
stone unturned tv gain practical experience for which pur- the whole performance is clothed is typical, and at times 
pose he has widely travelled all over India and the volume it looks as if the authors were setting down legends and 
under review is the outcome of his vast study and long not facts. We welcome its publication most sincerely, 
years of laborious research work as well. Those who povh- 
pooh palmistry supposing it to be mere guess-work will, 


if they thoroughly go through the present work, based on . 
Mr. Devacharya’s personal observations, be conwinced he- (1) THE PRIMARY ORGANIZATION FOR 


yond doubt that palmistry stands on strong scientific basis AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT, (2) FEUDAL 
and it can be of immense benefit to humankind both AND EXTRA LEVIES IN ZAMINDARI -AREAS, 
from individual and social points of view. Mr. Deva- (8) LAND SPECULATORS AND ABSENTEE BUY- 
charya is a highly accomplished palmist with a poetical ERS IN THE TUNGBHADRA PROJECT AREA: 
bent of mind. He presents things in such a picturesque Forms of State Control in Madras and Abroad : By 
and fascinating manner which is rarely found in books on K. GQ, Sivaswami. Published by the South I dean 
palmistry, supposed to be as dry as hard nut. After peru- Federation of Agricultural Workers’ Unions. 8 ‘West 


sal of the book the reader is fully convinced that palmistry :; 
and psychology are closely inter-linked. The mental Soe aeTs ne 3 ril, 1947. Price (1) and (2) 


make-up of an individual can be ascertained to a great 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


extent from the position and tendencies of the mounts, lines . AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND : By T. K. 
and signs of his palm. A fair knowledge of palmistry Cretchley. Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs No, 40. 
may, therefore, be of great help to a student of psychology The Oxford University Press, Calcutta. 1947. Py. 32 
in carrying out his researches successfully. Price six annas. a ai 
It will not be very difficult even for a beginner to 

learn the fundamentals of palmistry from the work of Mr. INDIAN PARTIES .AND POLITICS : By &. 
Devacharya as ‘the significance of all the lines and signs Natarajan. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs. No. 41 
has elaborately been explained with the help of diagrams The Oxford’ University Press, Calcutta, 1947. Price six 
in the simplest way possible, A good many palm-impre- annag, . rae 


‘FIVE THOUSAND YEARS ACO 


The history of cotton spinning is part of Ancient 
Indian history-a history of man’s eternal quest 
lor utility and beauty. 
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The oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,000 B.C. It was 
found in the ruins of Mohenjo Daro (City of 

<. the Dead), a city in the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 B.C. 


7 


The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 
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Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills 
form one of India’s largest single units and, - 


with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1,75,000 yards 





rye 





of fabrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities 
are serving the Nation's efforts to fight the cloth shorta 
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GRACE, CFARM, BEAUTY, are not gifts of 
nature alcne. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she takes proper care of 
her daily toilet. 
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The modern girl can do this most easily 


cf Gi me __. by using CALCHEMICO products. 
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— Cultivation & Mills Limited _ 
Regd. Office: Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 
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Tagore : The Great Sentinel 


Acharya Kripalani writes in The Social 
Welfare : ae 


Rabindranath Tagore was not only 2 great artist but, 
like the ancient Kavis, he was also a seer. He was a man 
with vision—a vision of what the future should be like 
not only of India but of the whole world. 

The tendency of renunciation Implicit in the Indian 
character, especially the Hindu character, had. to be-curbed 
at various times in Indian history. From time to time, 
prophets provided us the philosophy of synthesis and 
taught us to reconcile “the here with the hereafter.” This 
tendency of renunciation is to a large extent curbed. by 
the teachings of the Bhagawad Gita. But the lesson of 
the Gita is forgotten in the political slavery that lay 
heavily upon India for many centuries. In recent times, 
however, there has been a tendency in India to go back to 
the teachings of the Gita and to reconcile the mundane 
with the spiritual. Gurudev Tagore was a force in this 

direction. He sought to reconcile the world of life with 
the world of the spirit. . 


Gurudev achieved this synthesis through the world 
of art and ideas. He reconciled nationalism to interna-\ 
lionalism and the old to the new. He combined the East 
and the West into one harmonious whole. But Tagore 


x 


‘was essentially a prophet of ideas and not a field-worker. | 


- Whenever he plunged into actual life, Tagore always 
found a deep conflict between his ideals anid realities. 
Practical life is essentially a life of compromise and Tagore 
always shrank from the grossness of practical: life. It 
needed the genius of Mahatma Gandhi. to translate the 
vision and the ideal of Tagore into ‘reality. Tagore was 
“the great sentinel” of ideals which were worked out by 
Gandhiji in practical life. ; 

Today the skies are dark, but int darkness the stars 
come out. Tet us not lose our faith in our guides. like 
Gurudev and Gandhiii. and if we do not lose it all shall be 
Well with us. 


- vants of the country, and there is as it should be. 


August 15 
The New’ Review observes : 


At long last India’s self-realisation is within India’s 
prasp. Self-government is the right of every nation, and 
when this right is granted international recognition and 
embodied in real power. mankind registers a progress in 
brotherly solidarity and all genuine humanist should re- 

-joice. Yet national independence is not so much the end 
of a national struggle as it is the beginning of national 
self-achievement.: Our - heartiest congratulations and 
sincerest thanks go to all who have prepared the political 
prebirth of India; our welcome goes in advance to all who 
‘will infuse a new life into nation. ; 


| India and Pakistan 
The same Review observes’: 


The two new Dominions will ‘celebrate the occasion ini 


different moods. One. which is called India but is India 
without the Indus, feels like a convalescent whois allowed 
out of bed after a severe amputation. The other, Pakis- 
tan. feels like a girl leaving school and facing the bigs 
wide world with her hat set at a rakish angle. Her joy 
is bouyant, and her foster-father jubilant. The Congress, 
like an old warrior who fought the good fight, is unsteady 
in his gait and notices with alarm that nephews and grand. 
nephews are already discussing his demise and his lega- 
cies. Yet he may hope that the joint-family will remain 
united for a few months more. The Muslim J.eague-and 
its president scorn the small cracks showing in their new 
home; they are~.triumphant. They have established 
Pakistan, glorious Pakistan, with Mr. Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah, Grand Sultan of Sind, West Punjab, East Bengal 
and other Dominions beyond the Sands, Defender of the 
Faithful. Pakistan is his achievement, the Muslim 
League his instrument. and August 15 is his day more 
than anybody else’s. Mohammedans find him dictatorial, 
but they admire anid follow him blindly. He is a steady 
leader. a clever tactician and a silent politician. He has 
out-manoeuvred the Congress more than once. He got 
his men into the ‘Interim Government and kept them out 
of the Constituent Assembly. He secured for himself the 
post of Governor-General of Pakistan and left the Con« 
gress keep the English Tord Mountbatten. No explana- 
tion has been published of this last out-flanking move. 
ment. Did the Congress feel that in order to maintain for 


{a few months more some appearance of wnity, it was 


1 


i 


' House of Commons mith 


necessary to have Lord Mountbatten as the chairman of 
the Joint Defence Council which js to last til! March, 1948 
or does -it rely on his good offices to rally the Princes? It 
is a sign of stern realism that both states are keen on re- 
taining the services of I1.C.S. men and do not show any 
symptom of xenophobia. India and Pakistan are not at 
present in a mood to leave the British Commonwealth; 
foreigners are welcome to stay provided they be the ser. 
On the 
other hand, the speakers who ended the debates in the 
sanctimonious speeches of 
mutual ddmiration and congratulations for their own sense 
of humanity, kindliness etc., were pathetically ridiculous. 
The long and short of the story is that the harsh circum- 
stances of the day forced the measures on the British 
politicians; the point in their favour is that they saw the 
disaster staring them in the face, before it engulfed them. 
Their merit is that they made virtue of necessity; should 
we expect much more in the world of politics? 


PARTITION AND PartTIEs 


The late British India is partitioned; there was first 
what they called the ‘notional’ Partition (semi-administra- 


The whole economic, social and spiritual programme tive and conventional) and in a fortnight there will be the 


calls for hard work and wholeheartedly devotion. August 
15 marks only the end of the beginning. The day’s cele- 
brations will be ‘tempered with the regret that the parti- 
tion of the ‘country could not be avoided. The speedy and 
peaceful manner with which it has been accomplished is 
a happy augury of future relations and fosters the hope 
that some sort of federation will not prove impossible. 


neal 
« 
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real legal partition. What is remarkable is that the real 
yational partition will not come for, some time. The 
people do not seem to realise what the partition entails. 
Even the Congress party and the Muslim League are not 
implementing the consequences. From what the Quaid- 
e-Azam and Gandhiji recently said, both parties intend 
operating on throughout the peninsula. Such a policy is 
tempting, yet it is. hardly workable and_it is fraught. with 


* 


160 


deadly peril. Political parties are organised to control ‘or 
at least to influence the life of the state, and stales which 
are naturally sensitive about their sovereignty ever 
tolerate parties with headquarters im a. foreign country. 

Communists who are not much embarrassed with 
patriotic considerations and who are specialists in division 
_have already broken up into Indian and Pakistan parties; 
but the idea of old warriurs like Gandhiji and the Quaid-e- 
Azam show how unreal the partition remains in the mind 
of people: meither they nor tens of millions of others can 
make up their mind that they could be foreignérs in any 
corner of the peninsula. Whatever statesmen or _politi- 
cians may have said and done. there remains an all-India 
spirit; it shows naively in sign-boards like ‘All-India 
Cycle Repair Shop’ and it persists in the deliberate conclu- 
sions of the major parties. The masses will not take 
kindly to separation and for long the  state-loyalty of 
Hindus in Pakistan and of Mohammedans in India will 
feel the strain. 

Yet it is hard to prophesy about future developments, 
Economic and administrative drawbacks will foster the 
spizit of reunion and of federation which can only be made 
on a non-communal basis. and here one sees the opening 
this movement will give communism. On the other hand, 
administrative separation nurses mental opposition and 
local patriotism and a few decades suffice to challenge re- 
union. <A clear case can be had in the provinces 
of Brabant and T.imburg which in 1830 were prepared to 
join Belgium and which some decades later were more 
Dutch than Friesland. The problem of federating India 
‘and Pakistan should not be long left in abeyance. 


ee 
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Switzerland’s Contribution to European 
Civilisation | 
There are few countries in Europe which can 
claim that they have madé a double contribution 
to Western civilisation by their achievements ‘in 
the two fields of political organisation and of true 


culture. Dr. E. K. Bramstedt -writes in The Aryan 
Path : 


In the course of more than six centuries Switzer- 
land has not only developed a democratic, federative 
system, which today is the envy of many bigger, 
though less fortunate states; she has also become & 
focal point of cultural life on a European level, a 
clearing-house of the ideas and products of three 
_ major European nations: Germany, France and Italy. 
Switzerland has solved the two main political problems 
that have elsewhere proved again and again dangerous 
obstacles to a sane and practical political organisation : 
the problem of racial and linguistic minorities and the 
problem of making democracy a workable, effective 
ae 

This small country, set between major passes of 
the Alps, the Jura and the Rhone, with : beritor of 
about 16,000 square miles and a population of 4,200,000 
inhabitants,.is the roof of Firope, where many 
European contrasts fit together like the framework of 
@ house-top. Switzerland is a large European water- 
shed. Important rivers rising in the Alps, such as the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, flow through Europe in 
all directions, reaching the sea in the north and south 
of the Continent. In ancient times the first immigrants 
followed the rivers upward, ascended the deserted 
mountain valleys and settled there. Thus the various 
languages and dialects are, to some extent, correlated 
with the course of the rivers from the Alps. Today 
Switzerland’ is a multi-lingual country : out of every 
100 of her inhabitants 72 are German-speaking, - 20 
French-speaking and .6- Italian-speaking, - Unti] 1987 
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‘German, French and Italian were the only three lan- 
gauges recognised as national and official ; since then, 
as a result of 2 national plebiscite, a fourth language 
has been added, Romansch, spoken by only 44,000 
people, in the Canton of the Grisons. This recognition. 
Wag a gesture intended to emphasise the unrestricted 
equality of all racial and linguistic groups. 


Instead of a common.race or language, inter- 


racial co-operation, civic liberty and neutrality ing 
international affairs have formed the bases of the . 


Swiss Confederation. 


There is no Swiss nationalism of any significalice, 
and the half-cajoling, half-threatening attempts of 
Nazi Germany between 1933 and 1945, which for 
“pacial” reasons suggested the incorporation of Switzer- 
jand’s German-speaking portion into Greater Germany, 
of the French cantong into France and of ‘the Italian- 
speaking Canton of Ticino into Italy, :fell on deaf 
ears. There-can be no doubt that, if Hitler had attacked 
the country during the last war, the well-organised and 
well-equipped Swiss army would:have put up a fierce 
resistance. Fortunately, this possibility did not 
materialise, and the Swiss record of peace dating back 
to the times of the Napoleonic wars remained un- 
broken. Moreover, through the International Red 
Cross, which gave practical aid to both camps, Switzer- 
land did much to keep the small flame of humanitarian- 
ism alive. 

‘The country has never known a monarchy nor has 
it experienced any form of absolutism or dictatorship. 
Kiven the President has by no means the strong posi- 
tion characteristic, e.g., of the President of the United 
States. The President of the Swiss Confederation is a 
member of the Cabinet, the so-called “Federal Coun- 
cil” and is elected as the first among equals, for one 
year only. This supreme office has been filled by 
representatives of all the three or four racial and 
linguistic groups. Tolerance towards all of them 1s 
taken for granted ina state, the officials of which are 
accustomed to answer letters from citizens in the 
language in which they are written. This tolerance is 
indispensable as the linguistic frontiers do not coincide 
with the frontiers of the twenty-two Cantons of the 
Confederation. There is a large French-speaking 
minority in the Canton of Berne, a similarly - large 


German one‘in the Canton of Fribourg, and in the% 


German-speaking Grisons there are islands, both of 
Romansch and of Italian. As a result of this situation, 
many people are bilingual, and newspapers often carry 
advertisements in any of the three main languages, 
without a translation being regarded as necessary. 
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The strength of the Swiss federal organisation 
lies in the fact that it is a system of direct demo- 
cracy. , 


This means that the adult male citizen—the vote 
has not yet been extended to women—has the right 
to take a direct share in the moulding of the affairs 
of the community. He can exercise this right on 2 
threefold scale, in municipal, cantonal and federal 
matters. Whilst in many dictatorships the plebiscite 


« Served as a mere instrument of camouflage, in demo- 


cratic Switzerland it has become an unambiguous 
means of expressing the will ‘of the people. The two 
institutions of the “referendum” and the “initiative” 
give\the people the possibility of vetoing new laws as 
well as the power to force a discussion of any subject 
which seems to be of municipal, cantonal or national 
interest. The fact that, for instance, such important 
controversial subjects as the control of the private 
armament industry. measures against unemployment, 
the new National Penal Code—which has since replaced 
the former twenty-two Cantonal Codes—were voted 
upon. by the people, has given the man in the street 
a feeling that his own affairs are at stake, not merely 
abstract ideas. 

There are two other reasons why the Swiss have 
reached a comparatively high level of political matur- 
ity and wisdom. The one is the happy balance we find 
in their political system between centralisation and 
regional autonomy. Each of the Cantons has its own 


parliament, administration and civil laws, and each is 


sovereign in so far ag its actions do not clash ..with 
the Federal Constitution of 1874. The other reason is 
the rather fortunate course of Swiss history. When the 
three so-calied “Original- Cantons” of Uri, Unterwalden 
and Schwyz concluded a league of mutual trust and 
alliance in 1291, they did so in opposition to the 
foreign rule of the Counts of Hapsburg, later the 
monarchs of Austria. This opposition was later ampli- 
fied to an antagonism against any aristocratic hegemony 


as well as against the mighty German.Empire. Already | 


in the fourteenth century the Swiss Confederation, 
which soon extended to thirteen Cantons, was rooted 
in the people—in peasants who would never know the 
meaning of serfdom, in burghers who did not 
acknowledge the claims of any nobility (though Jater 
there developed an oligarchie patriciate in some 
towns). The Swiss Confederation was a vact between 
rural Cantons and city-republies, such as Zurich, Berne, 
Geneva, a pact which after many ups and downs 
changed from a loose alliance between states into one 
state on a federal basis. It is true, there were feuds 
between predominantly Catholic and Protestant 
Cantons in the past, there are marked economic 
differences between agricultural and industrial areas 
today ; but all these contrasts in the long run have 
been unable to endangér the basic unity of the Swiss 
nation. 

A country’ of this structure has, like Holland and 


the Scandinavian States. a particular function as a 


mediator and a channel of exchange between the great 
European civilisations. In the -book-shops of Swiss 
towns one finds an excellent selection of recent French, 
German, Iinglish and Italian books. The leading Swiss 
newspapers and periodicals are remarkable for their 
width of outlook and their fairness of judgement, The 
Swiss theatre, too, is at its best truly European. 


At least five great European figures originat- 
ed in Switzerland or found a 
there. 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, the Jeading humanist and 


' pacifist of the sixteenth century, spent the last fifteen 


years of his hfe in Basle, which even then had an 
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spiritual home . 


lol 


outstanding university. About the same time Jean 
Calvin formulated the religious creed for a large 
section of European Protestantism and made Geneve 
a “Protestant Sparta.” Two centuries later another, no 
less powerful, thinker was born in the same town. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau trusted in that goodness of 
nature which Calvinism had denied. Rousseau, who 
put forward most dazzling ideas on education, disposed 
of his own children by sending them to an orphanage. 
J. H. Pestalozzi, a much. greater educationist and 
friend of mankind, on the other hand, gained an ever 
deeper insight into the needs of youth out of his 
experiences at his experimental schools in various 
parts of Switzerland, though he encountered as much 
failure as success. Finally there is Friedrich Nietzche, 
who, side by side with the eminent historian of culture 
Jakob Burckhardt, taught ten years at Basle Univer- 
sity. In spite of his anti-democratic leanings, he felt 
‘at home amongst the Swiss and coined the sentence : 
“All Europe must become an enlarged Switzerland.” 
From Hang Holbein the Younger to Ferdinand 
Holder, artists of first rank worked in Switzerland. 


The country has also produced a valuable 
literature of its own, both in German and in - 
French. , a5 


Though some of its leading writers were rather 
individualistic and kept “far from the madding crowd” 
(C. F, Meyer, Carl Spitteler), the works of most Swiss 
authors have an undercurrent of reformist, didactic 
tendencies in common. This is particularly true of two 
outstanding novelists of the nineteenth century : 
Jeremias Gotthelf and Gottfried Keller, Gotthelf, a 
country parson and a writer of considerable power, 
though with very conservative views, wanted to 
educate the peasants of his Canton, to expose their 
vices and follies and to make them useful citizens and 
happy human beings. Gottfried Keller, a native of 
Zurich, succeeded by means of an original poetical 
realism in depicting a wealth of German-speaking 
Swiss types of his time, average people and odd fellows, 
ambitious youths and capricious women, Keller, a2 
outspoken opponent of all forms of hypocrisy and 
false pretence, was never tired of emphasising that 
eternal vigilance is the price of true democracy. Today 
the novelg and stories of ©. F. Ramuz, written im 
French, project the fascinating Jandscape of the 
Canton of the Valais between the Lake of Geneva and 
the Rhone Valley with a similar artistic intensity. The. 
life of this region, the problems of its peasants and 
wine-growers have found in Ramuz a voice of such 
rare subtlety and beauty that some of hig novels” 
deserve a much wider reading public. 
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Strangely enough, the works of another novelist 
and poet of genius, by birth a German, who has long 
found a more congenial home in Switzerland, are also 
comparatively little known outside the German- 
speaking countries. I mean Hermann Hesse, who at 
the age of seventy was last year awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. This refined, introspective mind 
combines the traditions of German romanticism with 
a penetrating modern probing into the depths of the 
subconscious and of the occult. He is the poet of the 
uncommon souls, of lonely tramps, of individualists 
who feel lost in the mechanism of an age of mass- 
production and mass-annihilation. 


Ia some of Hesse’s more recent novels the 
Influence of the theories of the outstanding Swiss 
psychologist, C. G. Jung, makes itself felt. 


Professor Jung, the author of the standard work 
on psychological types, plays a leading role in post- 
Freudian psychology similar to’ that which another 
Swiss scholar, Professor Karl Barth, does in the field 
of contemporary Protestant theology; Barth, in many 
ways a modem Calvin, has developed the system of 
“dialectical theology” directed against all attempts at 
minimising the distance between God and man. Even 
some opponents of this school acknowledge that it has 
contributed much to a deeper and more honest inter- 
pretation of the Christian creed. 

Though it must be admitted that commercialism 
plays a big part in the everyday life of the Swiss, real 
achievements in the cultural field, particularly in 
scholarship and in literature, enjoy a greater prestige 
with them than in many other countries. The social 
position of Swiss university professors, for instance, is 
considerably higher than that of their American 
colleagues, Netther wealth nor birth are in Switzerland 
of the same decisive importance as in most other 
countries of the West. As the American writer Negley 
Farson recently observed after a visit to Switzerland : 

“In Berne, which of all European capitals has 
preserved most culture, the aristocracy proper is not 
based on privileges of birth which have become 
obsolete and are seldom justified ; nor is it composed 
of parvenus of self-made men of recent date, for whom 
money is the highest authority. The aristocracy which 
I got to- know in Switzerland, is an ‘aristocracy of 
talents” This and one’s character are decisive for the 
‘positions held by men and women.” 

True words, which help to illustrate the point that 
today Switzerland is in more than one respect a model 
for democracy. an inspiration not only for the 
European civilization of today, but also for a better 
world-civilisation of tomorrow. 
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India and The Right of Self- Determination 


in an article on the above subject in The 
Hindustan Review Prof. D. N. Banerjee observes : 

The Wilsonian theory of self-determination has, as. 
was rightly apprehended by many of its critics when it 
was first proclaimed in 1918, been much misunderstoad 
and misused. And, as a result, it has, so far as this. 
country is concerned, already produced matty unhappy 
consequences, What really did President Wilson say and 
mean when he proclaimed the theory of self-determination? 
In the course of an address delivered on llth February, 
1918, before a joint session of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, in reply to the address of the Imperial German 
Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign. 
Affairs at that time. President Wilson first declared ,— 
“What is at stake now is the peace of the world, hat. 
we are striving for is a new international order based -upon 
broad and universal principles of right and justice,—no- 
mere peace of shreds and patches... National aspirations. 
must be respected; peoples may now be dominated and’ 
governed only by their own consent. Self-determination 
is not a mere phrase. It is an imperative principle of 
action, which statesmen will henceforth ignore at their: 
peril.” ce. 

He then laid down, without stopping here, the following: 
four principles as the “foundations” on which “a general 
peace” could be “erected” and a new international order 
based:—(1) “Each part of the final settlement must be 
based upon the essential justice of that particular case 
and upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring a 
peace that will be permanent.” (2) “Peoples and pro; 
vinces are not to be bartered about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a. 
game, even the great game, now forever diseredited, of the 
balance of power.” (3) “Every territorial settlement in- 
volved in this war must me made in the interest and for’ 
the benefit of the populations concerned, and not as a. 
part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims. 
amongst rival states.” (4) “All well-defined national 
aspirations shall be accorded the utmost satisfaction that 
can be accorded them without introducing new or per- 
petuating old elements of discord and antagonism.” 

It is evident from these principles that the right of 
self-determination was not to be, even according to Presi- 
dent Wilson. its chief protagonist, an absolute and ‘un- 
qualified right. It is particularly to be noticed that he 
laid down that peoples amd provinces were not to be bar-. 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a_ game; that. 
every territorial settlement must be made in the interest: 
and for the benefit of the populations concerned; and that: 
‘all well-defined national aspirations were to be accorded 
the utmost satisfaction that could be accorded them with-- 
out introducing new or perpetuating old eléments of dis-- 
cord and antagonism. People often forget these limitations: 
imposed on the right of self-determination by President 
Wilson himself, when they talk about this right, or base- 
‘any claim on it. I need hardly point out that these limita- 
tions have. as I shall have an occasion to show later on... 
a direct bearing on our communal problem, particularly 
as it exists. for instance, in Bengal and the Punjab. 

Insuperable practical difficulties were €x-- 
perienced by the victorious Allies after the first 
World War in the application of the principle ot 

_self-determination to Europe. 

After all, they were not, as it has been rightly said, deal- 
ing with “a blank map of Europe”. As Dr. Alfred Cobban 
has observed 
Determination, it. is undeniable’ that in practice President 


Wilson’s ideas “led him into a long sertes of inconsistencies - 


anid contradictions in which he finally became inextricably; 


in his illuminating work National Self-- 
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entangled. The vastness of the practical issues he was-rais- 
ing was perhaps hardly realized by him at first.” And, 
according to the same writer, Wilson “confessed later, in 
-wearitless of heart. to the Committee ef Foreign Relations 
‘of the (U.S.A.) Senate, that ‘when I gave utterance to 
those jwords (‘that all nations had a right to self-determina- 
tion’); I said them without the knowledge that nationalities 
existe, which are coming to us day after day...... you 
do not know and cannot appreciate the antxieties that I 
have jexperienced as a result of many millions of people 
having their hopes raised by what I have said.” 

his was natural and inevitable. It is almost im- 
possible. as it was fully realized by the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers at the Peace Conference of Paris after the 
first |}World War. to alter the frontiers of states or to 
establish new states without creating new problems of 
minorities. Thus, practically everyone among the treaty- 
makers at Paris. including Wilson himself, adds Dr. 
Cobhan, “recognized that self-determination could only be 
applied with due regard to circumstances”. Besides, there 
is the great difficulty of finding a generally accepted defi- 
nition of the conditions which a people should satisfy 
before it can legitimately claim the right of self-deter- 
mindtion. As Professor Harold Temperley of the Univer- 
‘sity jof Cambridge has stated in his Epilogue to the. Sixth 
Volume of the History of the Peace Conference of Paris 
edited by him, the objection to the principle of self-deter- 
minption “is the difficulty of knowing .what constitutes a 
unit of self-determination”. “That the principle,” he 
continues, “is a disruptive, as well as a cohesive, force 
goes without saying. The difficulty of deciding how large 
an area or a population must be before it has a right to 
selfidetermination seems fundamental..... If  self-deter- 
miyation is pushed far enough not only every town, but 
every hamlet, has the right to vote itself out of a state 
-of which it may have been a part for five centuries?” 

It is not, therefore, a matter for surprise that there 
was. as Dr. Cobban has shown, a sharp difference of 
opinion even among the members of the American Dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference of Paris on the question 
self-determination; that President Wilson’s Secretary of 
Stdte, Mr. Robert. Lansing, was strongly opposed to the 
principle of self-determimation; and that Mr. Lansing des- 
-cribed the phrase as “loaded with dynamite”, and: said, 
“Tq will raise hopes which can never be realized. It will, 
I fear, cost thousands of lives. In the end it is bound to 
-be} discredited, to be called the dream of an idealist who 
failed to realize the danger until too late to check those 
-who attempt to: put the principle in force. What a calamity 
‘that the phrase was ever uttered! What misery it will 
-cause!” Mr, Lanking further pointed out, and very rightly, 


that both Canada and the United States had only con-~ 


tinued to exist because of their denial of the principle of 
-self-determination; that if this principle had been accepted, 
the Southern States (of the U.S.A.) would-have been 
allowed to secede and French Canada would have formed 
an independent state; and that considerations of national 
safety, historic rights, and economic interests, which would 
be overridden by it. should all have preference over the 
principle of self-determination. Apart from these con- 
‘siderations, there are many practical difficulties in the way 
‘of holding proper plebiscites necessarily implied in the 
theory of self-determination—particularly inj countries 
rhere the: masses are still steeped in ignorance, superstition 
dnd prejudice, and where, therefore, their worst passions 
‘dan be easily overstimulated and inflamed by emotional 
appeals and skilfully directed propaganda. 
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Soviet Russian Colonial System in 
East Europe 


Albion Ross writes in The New York Times : 


The United States Army's newspaper here flatly ac- 
cused the Soviet Union today of intending 10 set up its 
own colonial system in eastern Europe. 

An editorial in the Wiener Kurier charged that the 
Seviet objections to the Marshall plan anl the United 
States relief program in Austria were raised because these 
projects interferred with the Soviet plan in eastera Europe. 
The editorial was known to have been approved by top- 
ranking United States military and diplomatic authorities 
here. 

“Tt is impossible to review the objections raised by 
the Soviet military command in Austria to the Austro- 
American! relief agreement without reference to the Soviet 
Union’s refusal to participate in the Marshall plan and 
the steps it took to prevent participation in the plan hy 
any of its European satellites,” the ediorial said. “Jn 
both cases the Russians have protested that the respective 
programs constitute an infringement of national sovereignty. 
In, both cases it is obvious that the Soviet Union’s real 
concern has been that American help in eastern Europe 
would somehow extend American influence in the areas 
where the Soviet Union is determined to exclude it. _ 

“Although the Soviet Union is equally committed with 
the United States and the United Kingdom to the re- 
establishment of a free. and independent Austria, events 
of the post-war years have made it clear that there is a 
fundamental difference between the Russian conception 
of freedom and independence and that of the Western 
democracies. It is now obvious that while the Russians 
and their Communist handservants were shrieking most 
loudly about the creation of a Western bloc they were 
themselves busy setting up an Eastern bloc. 

“The meeting of the three Foreign Ministers in Paris 
to discuss the Marshall plan compelled (Soviet Foreign. 
Minister) Molotov to admit it. The subsequent develop- 


’ ments in Czechoslovakia,-Poland and Hungary proved it 


and it proved also that when the Soviet Union talks of 
infringement of thé sovereignty of small nations it really 
means infringement of the exclusive rights of the Soviet 
Union in the areas over which it has established or intends 
to establish its own form of economic and political domi- 
nation—in other words infringements of what the Soviet 
Union considers its colonial prerogatives. 


“An appreciation of the characteristic of exclusiveness 
is essential to a proper understanding of the Soviet ele- 
ment’s objections to the relief agreement. To a nation 
accustomed to think imperialistically, the actions of other 
nations inevitably are interpreted in terms of imperialism. 
To a nation habitually exclusive in its relationship with 
the outside world the policies of other nations are assumed 
to be similarly exclusive, 


Cuarces Soviet Inventeo CHarces 


“It is apparently as incredible to representatives of 
the Soviet Union in Austria as it was to Molotov ‘in, Paris 
that American help could be extended without political 
commitments and, since there are political commitments 
neither in the Marshall plan nor in the relief agreement, 
the Russians have chosen to invent them or at least 
to assume that they are there by implication. 


“In the case of the relief agreement they have choser 
to regard as infringements of Austria’s sovereignty and 
independence stipulations obviously designed to do noe 
more than grant reasonable assurance to the American tax- 
payer—who is the real donor—that his money will be 
expended in sucli a way as to make the utmost contribution. 
to the re-establishment of Austrian political and economic 
independence—a mission shared equally by his Govern 
ment and those of the three other oceupying powers.” 

Meanwhile, Austria’s Eastern European creditors are 
displaying eager interest in the dollars the United States 
offered to provide as part of the relief program. Poland 


-turned up with a bill for about $1,600,000, chiefly for coal, 


and Hungary wants $700,000 in cash. - . ; 

The bills represent Austrian indebtedness under the 
trade-clearing agreements she made with those countries. 
Both countries now are unwilling to proceed with further 
deliveries without being paid for the excess over receipts 
they have delivered up to the present. 

Czechoslovakia, which also has delivered more to 
Austria than she has received under the trade-clearing 
arrangement, is réported to be planning to make similar 
demands next month, = ng 


wai 


There are two interpretations here of the sudden . 


marked toughness of Austria’s Eastern and Northern 
neighbours, 
see a chance to collect some badly needed dollars from 2 
debtor in arrears whose credit has not been very good 
anyway. The other is that as an Eastern bloc of nations 
they are making demands that Austria perhaps cannot 
meet as part of the Russian program of punishing her 
for having lined up with the Paris delegations. instead of 
the Soviet-dominated Eastern bloc. , 

There also are fairly reliable reports that indicate the 
Eastern bloc is seriously interested not merely in getting, 
payment for past debts but making new deals with Austria 
that will bring them dollars. Economic authorities here 
do not feel such a drain of dollars necessarily would be 
contrary to the Marshall plan but, if amything, would tend 
to support it. 

The dollars the Eastern bloc would get would have te 
be used largely for purchases either in Western Europe 
or in the Western hemisphere, which would keep East- 
West trade alive. Attention is drawn here to the fact that. 
the United States policy now is to prevent the Eastern bloc 
from halting trade with the West. 
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The Soviet People Honour the Memory 
of Maxim Gorky 


Onde again, om the llth anniversary of his death, the 
Soviet people honour the memory of their great writer, 
Maxim {Gorky. His name has been given to the town 
where he was born and bred. Nizhni-Novgorod, and to 
Moscowls main thoroughfare, to one of the best theatres, 
the Art) Theatre, and to cultural and educational institu- 
tions. Whe Soviet Goverisment has deputed the All-Union 
Commitiee on Arts to érect monuments to the writer in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Gorky and Yalta. . 

The monument to be erected to him in the square 
in front of the Belorussia-Baltic Station was designed by 
Ivan SHadr, who died a few years ago. He was a friend of 
Gorky’s and was engaged on a bust of him during the 
writer’s| lifetime. He began work on the design for the 
monument soon after Gorky’s death but had hardly time 

‘to finish it before death overtook him. It was carried out 
by Vera Mukhina, the noted sculptor, whose fine group 
was awarded at the Paris Exhibition. ; 

A imemorial to Gorky is being erected now in his 
native {town. The sculptor, Vera Mukhina, says that she 

‘has baged her portrait on the writer in his youth, as the 
Stormy) Petrel of the Revolution,-At a little distance from 
the tall figure, which has a feeling of swift movement, 


there is a sculptured birds a stormy petrel in flight, the - 


emblem of the approaching storm of revolution. 
work ib nearing completion. 

The All-Uniom Committee on Arts announced a com- 
petition, which will close in’ August, for a memorial for 
Leningrad. Five of the foremost sculptors, Manizer, 
Zelensky, Levinson, Blinova and Isayeva, are entering for 
it. 

Designs for a monument to Gorky in Yalta will 
begun | shortly. 
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The Gorky Institute of World Literature marked the 
anniversary in the traditional way, by giving readings of 
Gorkyls works. Several volumes of the writer’s archives 
have been prepared for the Press. The fifth, Gorky and 
Koroldnke, includes their correspondence beginning from 
1893. | Practically all the letters appear for the first 
time jn print. The book was prepared for the Press by 
Nataliz. Viladimirovna Korolenko, the writer's daughter. 

The sixth volume, on Gorky and Chaliapin, will include 
the famous singer’s autobiography as told to Gorky and 
down by him, their correspondence and also 
Chalidpin’s reminiscences of Gorky. 

x 


Gorky’s works are published in enormous printings in 
the Sbviet Union, and the principal things are translated 
into the languages of the nationalities of the USSR. The 
Mother and the autobiographical trilogy Childhood, Out in 
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the World and My Universities are republished in several 
editions almost every year. The great writer’s books are 
more popular than ever. Before the Revolution they 
appeared in an edition of 1,083,000 copies. In Soviet years 
they came out in 66 languages, in an edition of 43,154,000 
copies; the autobiographical irilogy alone—in an edition 
of 4.947.000 copies and 108 editions of his novel The 
Mother.. Childhood was published in 81 editions, Out in 
the World—in 55, My Universities—in 63, and The Life of 
Klim Samgin—in 23, 
* ou ie 

This year the State literary Publishing House brought 
out jn an edition of 250,000 copies Gorky’s tales—Chelkash, 
I'wenty-six and One, The Birth of a Man and a volume 
of verse. More volumes of the 15-volume edition of his 
works have appeared this year and others are expected. It 
is to be completed in 1948. Selections from his Stories of 
Italy will shortly appear in an illustrated edition. 

This year the State Publishing House of Juvenile 
Literature has given the children an excellent illustrated 
edition of Childhood, with drawings by V. Dekhterev, who 
was awarded the Stalin Prize for them.~ The Mother with 
illustrations by V. Shcheglov, is expected—The Tass 
News Agency, USSR. 
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Brazil 
In an article entitled “We Brazilians Are Be- 


‘coming One People” in The Catholic World, Aprit 


1946, Dorothy Penn contends that the popular 
notion that miscegenation leads to degeneration 
and mongrelization is not true in the case of 
Brazil : 


It is ihe opinion of some that Brazil’s great Jesson 
to the modern world will lie, not in any sphere of 
politics or economics, but in. “her successful fusion of 
races and her consequent development of a true 

meérican, non-Huropean type.” Brazil is certainly one 
of the outstanding instances where inter-breeding and 
acculturation of races are being carried on. This does 
not mean that Brazil has not attained a place which 
causes many to feel that the “balance of power in this 
hemisphere now rests on an axis between Washington 
and Rio de Janeiro” and that “it is within Brazil’s 
power to take the financial, commercial, and economic 
lead_on the southern continent. 

Brazil is the largest country in Latin America and 
fourth largest in the world. Her territory of 3,275,510 
square miles is greater than that of the continental 
United States by about the area of Texas. She has 
immense expanses of fertile agricultural lands, great. 
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potential mineral. wealth, and the: many products of 
the Amazon basin will bring her further riches in 
proportion as this region ig opened to transportation 
through ‘airlines and waterways. It is estimated that 
Brazil is so large and so rich a Jand that she could 
support 900,000,000 people as against a possible 
-500,000,000 for the United States. 

One might say that in the sphere of politics, too, 
Brazil has a lesson to teach, for she is one Latin 
American country. where independence was won with- 
out bloodshed. The modern Brazilian state was outlined 
under the guidance of three brothers, Jose Bonifacio, 
Carlos, and Martin de Andrada. In 1821, the then 
exiled Portuguese ruler, Dom Joao, returned to Portu- 
‘gal and left his son Dom Pedro with these words of 
-advice ; “Pedro, Brazil will, I fear, ere long separate 
herself from Portugal, and if sO, place the crown on 
thine own head rather than let it fall intd the hands 
of any adventurers.” 

These were the years when the Latin American, 
-countries were breaking from Spain and becoming 
independent republics. The Ondrada brothers were the 
Jeaders of the democratic elements in Brazil, but 
wisely they saw that a-democratic rule by a fair- 
mindéd: prince under a constitution could be accom- 
plished without bloodshed, and so Jose Bonifacio de 
Andrada secured many thousands - of signatures to a 

“petition begging Dom Pedro to remain as first ruler of 
he independent nation of Brazil. Thus wags won 


for Brazil in fifteen months an independence from, 


Europe for which some Latin American countries 
‘struggled fifteen years. 

The United States was first to welcome Brazil 
:as an independent nation on May 26, 1824. 

The young Dom Pedro I meant well, but his in- 
‘herited royal pride led him to intolerant acts and 
caused him at length to imprison and to banish the *° 
Andrada brothers. For nine years the monarch tried 
to rule, but he had lost the love of the Brazilian 
people, and too late did he recall from exile JoSe 
Bonifacio. He realized his own faults and ‘entrusted 
his infant son, Dom Pedro II, to the elderly Jose 
Bonifacio de Andrada to rear a9 a good monarch 
should be reared, and himself set sail for Portugal. 


Here, then, was am unusual experiment in govern- | 


ment, The Andrada brothers brought up the young 
‘prince in the highest ideals of democracy, and at 
fifteen he was declared of age and became Emperor of 
Brazil in 1840. Raised by such liberal statesmen, Dom 
Pedro II, was a most demoratic ruler. Under him 
Brazil grew to the status of a great nation. Schools 
were started, cultural institutions. fostered, slavery 
abolished, immigrants encouraged, and the border 
‘situation in Uruguay and Paraguay settled. Some say 
that Dom Pedro II lost his throne in 1888 when 
slavery was abolished, Angry slave-owners joined with 
republicans and forced the abdication of the emperor. 
Yet Dom Pedro realized that it was for the ultimate 
‘good of Brazil that he go—even that he leave the very 
soil of the land he loved—in order that the new Re- 
public might have peace without bloodshed. And so 
we have the paradox in 1889 of the Brazilians regret- 
fully banishing their seventy-three-year-old monarch, 
“the greatest democrat of them all.” Only recently 
‘there passed away a distinguished descendant of the 


Andrada family, Senhor Antonio Carlos de Andrada.. 


This Senhor de Andrada, one time acting president 
-of Brazil, was a friend of democracy, as was his family 
before him, and placed great stress on a close bord 
between Brazil and the United States. - 

Intimately related to Brazilian demccratic senti- 
ment,-indeed, a very integral part of itis the feel- 
‘ing that “nothing is honestly or sincerely Brazilian 
that denies or hides the influence of the Amerindian 
and the Negro.” And this feeling is one and the same 
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in sayy and in practice, for in Brazil appears to be 
a forward-moving society, having no place for social 
distinctions based on race or color. Class, not rate, 
determines social prestige. Theodore Roosevelt is said 
to have remarked once of Brazil. “If I were asked to 
name the one point in which there is complete 
difference between the Brazilian and ourselves, I 
should say it was in the attitude to.the black man.” 


Negro slaves were first brought to Brazil in they 


1530’s to work the plantations, ‘as the South American a 


Indian sickened and died when forced mto captivity. 
Furthermore, the Indian was difficult to obtain as the 
tribes kept retreating into the jungles and the upland 
plateaus. The African Negro seems to have been able 
to adapt himself readily to the climate and the 
physical conditions of Brazil. From an economic point 
of view, one might say that the Negro constituted the 
chief factor in the building up of Brazil during some 
three hundred years. 

Many of these Negroes were shrewd and in- 
telligent ; some are reputed to have been able to read; 
others to write Arabic. Some were Mohammedan by 
religion and, due to superior and clever leadership, 
revolts often occurred, and frequent were the accounts 
of barbarous cruelties practised on the rebellious 
blacks. 
handsome strain of Negroes, came the beautiful Negro 
women whom many whites chose for mistresses. 

The slave trade reached its height in the 
eighteenth century after the 
diamonds in the interior, and the expansion of the 
‘cultivated areas to the south. Tentative estimates 
place the number of slaves imported at some 50,000 
per year, but there have been preserved no reliable 
statistics, Many slaves were smuggled into the coun-~ 
otry. Yet, though the Brazil of today has a Negro 
population proportionately greater than that in the 
United States, Brazil has no “race problem.” 
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The: attitude toward the blacks shown by the 
Latin peoples of the Mediterranean persists still. 
They show none ef the dislike of color which 1s 
a trait of the Nordic races. 


The Portuguese in Europe were well-acquainted 
with the dark-skinned Moors, and had long 
admired their agricultural ability. The Moorish 
woman is of legendary beauty, and Mr. Roy Nash has 
pointed out that during the Moorish occupation of 
the Spanish Peninsula (711-1492 A.D.) the darker man 
yas the more cultured, the more learned and the more 
artistic. It might well be that at that time it was an 
honor for the white man to mate with the brown. 
History, experience, folklore,. popular literature.—all 
would have inclined the sixteenth century Portuguese 
to look with favor upon interdmarriage with the 
brown-skinned Indian whom he found on the Brazilian 
continent, and later with the Negro. So there soon 
appeared mulattoes, quadroons, and a progressive 
lightening of the skin of the population. The Negro 
temperament had within it a sort of childish joy in 
the slightest incidents of life, and this joyousness, and 
love of dancing, of song and bright colors, reappear 
in the mulatto, helping to modify the severity of the 
Portuguese nature. 

Visitors to Brazil during the reign of Dom 
Pedro IJ. (ending 1889) made interesting comments. 
The Reverend Dr, Fletcher wrote : “Some of the most 
intelligent men that I have met within Brazil, men 
-educated at Paris and Coimbra, were of African des- 
‘cent, whose ancestors were slaves, Thus if a man has 
freedom, money and merit, no matter.” A Sir Richard 
Burton who visited Imperial Brazil, observed that 
“here all men, especially free men, who are not black, 
are white, and often a man is officially white, but 
naturally almost a Negro.” Viscount Bryce, whose 
observations and impressions of South America were 
published in 1912, remarked that “the fusion of whites 
and blacks by intermarriage goes steadily on.” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt remarked, “Any Negro, or mulatto, 
who shows himself fit is without question given the 
place to which his abilities entitle him.” 

The so-called “Aryanization” of the African 
is the thing to be desired from the viewpoint of 
Brazilian national policy. 

There is an intangible attitude bound up 
therein which is perhaps expressed in these words 
Yof Robert BE. Park: “. . . I have come to the con- 
clusion that the difference between Brazil and the 
United States with respect to race is due to the fact 
that the people of Brazil have, somehow, regained that 
paradisiac innocence, which the people of the United 
States havé somehow lost.” Says a Portuguese writer : 
“Roosevelt rightly pointed out that the future ‘has 
reserved for us [the Brazilians] a great boon: the 
happy solution of a problem fraught with tremendous, 
even mortal dangers—the problem of a possible con- 
flict between the two races.” _ 

In anything about Brazil which strikes a critic 
unfavorably, he is inclined to seg therein the unhappy 
results of race mixture or of the tropical climate. Some 
contend that miscegenation leads to degeneration and 
to mongrelization. Yet many objective studies of 
Latin American achievement and cultural development 
do not confirm the inferiority of mestizo Brazil. Brazil 
may indeed need much in the way of a program for 
social betterment, especially in those regions where 
slavery was dominant, but it is to improve the living 
conditions of those descendants of Indian, Negro, 
mestizo, even of European immigrant, who are poorly 
housed, and underfed in the Bragilian land of plenty. 
It is not that increased “white” population is needed, 


but a better standard of living. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Roy Nash said that miscegenation “has not gone 80 
far in Brazil that there are not still large numbers of 
unmixed Portuguese, Indians, and Negroes, still some 
conscious of color, and even more of caste ; but it has 
gone so far that one may expect its completion perhaps 
within five or six generations.” . 

Within the last several generations Brazilians 
of widely varying racial origins have given evi- 
dence of true capacity to build a new and original 
civilization in America, 

Young Brazilians are proud of their mestizo 
heroes, statesmen, authors, scientists, inven- 
tors, administrators and artists. In the Army, too, are 
many officers of very modest social origin, and the 
Army has the reputation of being a socially and 
ethnically democratic organization. 

In the late 1930's there was stirred. up in Argentina 
an anti-Brazilian agitation which was very reminiscent 
of other nationalistic agitations fomented by Nazi 
agents. “Brazilian mulatto diplomats” were accused of 
robbing “Argentine white people” of lands. Thus was 
the note of race hatred injected into an anti- 
democratic, anti-Brazilian movement. Now, such 
references to “Brazilian mulattoes” may still trouble 
the oldest of Brazil’s inhabitants, but the younger 
generation is not disturbed. 

The Brazilian whites may sometimes confess to 
preferring the out-and-out black to the mulatto. 
Always they will give just credit to the black’s contri~ 
bution in the building of Brazil. What they generally 
mention in praise of the black is his friendliness, his 
loyalty, honesty and dependability. Due acknowledg- 
ment is given the intelligence of the mulatto, but 
sometimes resentment is shown at the aggressiveness - 
which the mulatto develops in his social ambitions. 
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A most comprehensive and revealing study - of 
racial imtegration through color mixture, has been 
made in Negroes in Brazil, by Donald Pierson, a book 
which was given the 1943 John Anisfield Award for the 
“best book of the year on race relations.” Mr. Pierson 
localized his study in the seaport town of Bahia 
(about the side of Indianapolis). He shows how in 
Bahia today a freely competitive social’ order exists 
where competence, not race, counts. There are a few 
able sociologists today who would (still defend the 
theory of racial inferiority of the. ‘Negro. Even here. 
it is sometimes more a case of confusing cultural 
achievement with racial potentialities. The preponder- 


ance of opinion is ty the effect that miscegenation will - 


continue to bring more benefits -than evils. 
Brazilians feel that the mental and cultural 


differences between most of the Negroes, on the- 


one hand, and most of the whiles on the other, 
arises from the: present inferior and unequal 
educational opportunities of the Negro. - 


In Bahia, black and white do not stand against 
each other. Whites may feel that the Negroes 
are backward, but .they will say too in 
justice that “with social evolution they (the. blacks) 
are becoming more intelligent’ and eventually will 
contribute equally with the whites to the forward 
march of Bragil.” 


Mr. Pierson’s research would seem to confirm the - 


statement that class is more to be considered that 
racial strain. In mentioning an able black citizen, an 
engineer who has served in the sanitary division - of 
the government in several cities in Brazil, once also 
a federal senator and a recognized authority on the 
Tupi language, a white woman of the 
remarked, “Several white women whom I know would 
feel themselves honored to be his wife.” This would 
seem to indicate-that in Bahia, at least, opposition ‘to 
Marriage with a black is more on class ‘than on social 
grounds. In 1914, Theodore Roosevelt wrote of- Rio-: 
“In the lower ranks intermarriages are- frequent, 
especially between the Negroes*and the most numerous 
of the immigrant races of Europe. In the middle class 
these intermarriages are rare, and in the higher class 
almost unknown, so far aS concerns men and women 


in whom the black strain is at all evident, But even 


in the higher ranks there is apparently no prejudice 
Whatever against marrying a man or girl who is, say, 
Seven-eighths white, the remaining quantity of black 
blood being treated as a negligible element.” 


Black color, although it is certainly a handicap for 


entry into the upper classes at Bahia, is not an insuper- 
able one, and with wealth, intelligence, capability— 


‘and in. the case especially of women, with beauty and 


personal charm—the darker skinned mulattoes may 
well hope to rise in the social scale and make. their 
way into the upper classes. 


Recently in Brazil there has been an awaken- 

ing of interest in the African and his descendants. 
The intellectual Brazilian, when he is concerned with 
‘the-“Negro problem” today, is concerned with it in such 


aspects’ as the historic, or. with the characteristics of 
the various Negro stocks, their adaptation to the new 


"habitat, their hereditary traits, the various dialects, 


the religious cults, ete., of 
racial mixture. 
The rise of the mulatto was 


gradual character of the 


and not in the question 


favored by the 
emancipation process in 


Brazil. Back in the colonial period ah intermediate. 
population group arose in the maulatto slaves who were. 


rat 
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upper class 
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ordinarily chosen for household ee and were & 


distinct unit, separate from the field harids, Many: of 
the mulatto children—illegitimate - off-spring of -thé 
“master’—were trained in elementary and advanced 
subjects equally with the legitimate children. Colored 
children who -were reared within the master’s house-- 
hold, gained a certain position. These mulattoes: also” 
developed traits and skills latent in’ them, in propor- 
tion as they were employed in thé more: ‘complicated - 
occupations. These mulattoes. were liberated in. pre- 
ference to the blacks, and entered the free ‘classes’ “tO- 
become farmers, artisans, and free laborers. 

During the. nineteenth century When voung men- 
of Brazil went to Europe to study, intelligent mulattoes 


‘were among them. Upon their return home, their. 
sophistication, shown in knowledge of Parisian, 
haberdashery, perfume, hair-dressing, etc., enhanced 


the mulatto’s social standing. It is said that the- royal 
family of Dom Pedro II set the* example of._ social - 
acceptance, and beautiful mulatto -women were ‘Jadies- 
in-waiting to the empress. The title. of. “doutor” 
(doctor) or the gold braid of an army officer’s uniform 
“Arvanized and aristocratized” many muattoes into 
whites. 

In Bahian and in ‘Br azilian society in general’ oné 
is careful what term one uses when referring-.to those, 


_of the colored race. It is not considered zood taste to. 


speak of a man as a Negro ora mulatto. Such 
designation might give offense. The word “pardo’? 
(English : colorcd person, although the literal’ «meaning * 
is “brown’”) is not offensive, but would not be used of 
one’s friends. The term “moreno” (also literally 
meaning “brown”) is considered more in keeping with 
good form. Consideration for the feelings of all seems 
to exist in Brazil where the people are conscious .-Of: 
and proud. to be of “one nation.” Segregation does not 
exist in the schools or churches, nor discrimination im 
the rather exclusive clubs. where mixed-bloods ° -are 
admitted, and even a few dark mulattoes, - Predomi- . 


nant -membersh:! p, however, is white. 


As Pierson has suggested, the miscegenation . of 
colonial times resulted in the building. of bonds of | 
sentiment and affection which hindered the growth of° 
prejudice and gave the mixed-bloods access to social © 
advancement. The emancipation of. the slaves was’ 
more the fulfilment of a widespread liberation move- 
ment, shared in by the general public. Today blacks 


-and mixed-bloods are in all occupations, where the 


individual finds his place upon the basis of ability. | 
If prejudice is found.’ it ts of class, not race. As one. 
hears, “We Brazilians are becoming one people.” 
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Independence Hall in Philadelphia, where the Declaration of Independence was adopted 
by the Continental Congress on July 4, 1776 





The Signing of the Declaration of Independence, a painting by John Trumbull, which hangs in 
the rotunda of the United States Capitol in Washington 
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ON THE WAY TO THE TEMPLE 
A Fresco on the ceiling of Lepakshi Temple 
Prabasi Press, Calcutta Copied by H. V. Ram Gopal 
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india and the World 


The world is again slowly going into ferment, The 
old game of power politics is on, with all its vicious 
undercurrents of diplomatic moves and counter- 
moves. Nations that were exhausted and prostrated by 
the titanic destructive forces let loose by World War II 
are being goaded into activity by their leaders. The 
principal opponents at the moment are the U.S. 8. R- 
and United States of America. As yet there is no open 
breach, neither is there any distinct lining up of 
friendly or antagonistic nations for or against either 
of them. But both parties are using all the resources 
at their disposal to influence the weary world into 
splitting up in rival camps, and moves are already 
perceptible to show which way this or that country is 
being forced to align itself in order to obtain the vital 
supplies necessary ‘for its very existence. . 

India is a new-comer in this grim under-world ‘of 
make-believe friendships, secret pacts and _ veiled 
enmities. We have been so long out of touch with 
World Currents and so much pre-occupied with our 
own affairs that it would be some time before even 2 
proper understanding of Western diplomacy begins to 
dawn on us. But all the same it would not do for a 
bewildered India to stand ai the eross-roads waiting to 
be led blind-fold into the maze of power-politics, most 
of the exits of which lead into the fiery furnaces of 


war. We have no quarrel with anyone, it is true, but_, 
many a nation has before. now been led,: willy-nilly 


into a desperate situation which ended with war with 
all its calamities. We must not, forget that in the 
Western World of to-day there is but little altruistic 
impulse, and.a quid-pro quo is demanded at every 
step, and that at as far an excessive rate as the un- 
fortunate recipient; of “favours” is able to concede. 


' We have already. seen this in the matter of food-grain 


‘supplies and we shall have to expect the same: in all 
dealings with “foreign nations of major calibre, until 
such time as‘we are able tu hold out, till we are able 
to deal on terms that are to mutual advantage. 


? NOTES 


It must also be understood that the first move of 
the Western Powers with a new-comer is to try [0 
render him as helpless as possible through provoking 
disorders in his internal affairs to the utmost extent. 
When the new-comer has been rendered bankrupt, 
economically and politically, and is on the verge of 
collapse as a consequence, then the Powers within 
whose zone of influence the unfortunate is politically 
placed, begin to dictate terms. China, -Spain, the 
Balkans and, most recently Persia, are outstanding 
examples of such machiavellian moves. The partial 
Balkanization of India and the moves of British 
officialdom, before and after the partition of India, 
must be regarded in the same light. We have beén told 
by all our trusted. leaders that the. British Labour 
Party and its latest representative, Lord Mountbatten, 
have throughout acted on good-faith and sincerity and 
we have no reason to disbelieve that statement. But 
we must not forget that the shaping of the British 
bureaucracy was done by the British Toyies and their 
inferior imitation, the Liberal Party of Britain. Up till 
now British Labour had little to do either with the 
appointments or with the shaping of instruments of 
instructions for the guidance of British Colonial and 
Imperial administration. Further they have few men 
of any outstanding merit who have dny experience in 
such matters. Therefore, they have been obliged to 
entrust the carrying out of their poli¢y into the 
treacherous hands of the Pukka Sahibs and those 
creatures of Die-hard Toryism have betrayed their 
trust with any compunction, and are still doing so 
whenever the opportunity arises, as for example, 12 
Western Pakistan. What is happéning.: in India is no 
isolated .phenomenon where ‘the, activities of British 
officialdom are conéérned, as that ‘had ‘happened before 
in Egypt, in Iraq, in nalenes and, in’ ae after | the 
first World War. oD 


We have to keep. dar eyes open, ahcestons: aid get 
rid of the idea that the “Third Party” has been 
eliminated now that the British have delivered the 
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reins of Government to us and the Pakistanis, Paki- 
stan is being slowly and adroitly enmeshed in the 
toils of British officialdom and would be soon at theit 
mercy. That, however, is their headache. What we 
have to be on the look-out for are the moves to forcé 
us into a similar alignment. America and Britain have 
come -to believe that India is at their mercy, and i 
internal disorders continue and men--in charge of vital 
affairs indulge in day-dreaming in the fashion they have 
been doing hitherto, that would be a fact. Further- 
more, Russia is on the threshold of Pakistan and 
therefore “British Foreign Office officialdonr of the 
Vansittart pattern are anxious to fashion Pakistan into 
a Cordon Sanitaire around the Indian Union. Therefore, 
for the present at least, must expect British 
officialdom to do all it can to increase the stresses 
between Pakistan and the Indian Union, and to expect 
the Anglo-Saxon group at U. N. O. to cold-shoulder 
the representatives of India. Normally, the reaction to 
these Anglo-American moves would be to forge new 
links between India and Russia, which is a semi-Asiatic 
Power. But here also we must step with the utmost 
of caution. 

We must get rid of all complacence and idle 
speculation. Delhi must in all seriousness buckle down 
to itg tasks. What was idle waste of time before is 
criminal neglect of duty now. The leaders must realize 
that they must either serve or else resign and go. 
Nepotism, party-politics and the lavish distribution of 
largesse in the shape of appointments, etc., must stop 
at once. Mistakes galore have been committed ‘already, 
there is no room for any more, for the time is 
extremely short, before the plunge into political and 
economic bankruptcy becomes inevitable. 

Pandit Nehru and his colleagues must adopt the 
established democratic procedure of taking counsel 
before they make any move, any new appointment 
or give any new understanding. The need for 4 
Brain-Trust at Delhi is now as clear as daylight.-Do 
our leaders imagine that the Union of India is a real 
union, or arg they out to follow the now-discarded 
British Liberal policy of muddling through ? The inter- 
provincial jealousies and animosities that the .British 


have left behind as a legacy of their divide et impera 


are gtill there as much as the Pakistan issue, and will 
lead to the same unfortunate consequences unless the 
Centre really becomes active. If they do not believe 
this statement, let them investigate the action of 
the ‘Bardoloi..Government of Assam in the Sylhet 
plebiscite and after. 

Inside certain provinces, notably Bihar, Madras 
and the Centra! Provinces, there are internal stresses 
due to the grievances of linguistic minorities, who have 
been in many cases’ forcibly incorporated into border- 
ing provinces, with whom they -had no bondg or ties. 
In most of ‘these cases these linguistic minorities have 
not received friendly or neighbourly treatment in their 
new province. . The victimisation of Bengalis in Bihar 
and Assam is an old story. It was initiated by the 
British officials of the old days in order to punish the 
Bengali for daring to ‘think of independence, ‘The 
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dismemberment of the districts of West Bengal and 

their incorporation into Bihar was done arbitrarily, on 

the grounds of: balancing the Bihar budget. In reality 

it was punishment for Bengal and great profit for the. 
Britisher and their subservient henchmen. The mimeral 

wealth of Manbhoom and that of estates like Ramgarh 

was fully exploited, at nominal cost, by the Britisher 

through the potitical backwardness of Bihar. The ' 
Bengali-speaking inhabitants of these areas got ex- 

‘ceedingly unfair treatment from the British satraps of 

those days. When Congress came into power, matters 

deteriorated still further, as the Bihari Congress 

leaders forgot what the Congress stood for and, for the 

sake of power and profit, started active suppression. We 

do not want to elaborate on the matter, but we most 

emphatically do say that there are real grievances of 

outstanding nature where these linguistic minorities 

are concerned, add it would not only be idle but 

actually dangerous if these fissiparous strains be Just 

ignored. The Congress must redeem its pledge and 

rélease all stresses by a new’ alignment of boundaries | 
for the creation of linguistie provinces. All argument 
to the contrary is just footling rubbish. 

The Indian Union must first consolidate itself and 
then look to its frontiers. The men of Delhi, through 
their lack of experience and dilatoriness have now to 
devise means for accomplishing both at high speed. 
‘The time at their disposal might be even shorter than 
what they imagine, for the attitude of Hyderabad and 
Pakistan clearly indicates that they are playing for 
time while alternately fanning up and dousing the 
flames of strife. We have to go a little bit more in 
detail about the affairs of the Punjab in order to 
understand that and so we have to comment on it with 
all the restraint at our command, for it seems to us 
that the British Jingos and Die-hards are already 
fishing in troubled waters. The systematic despatch of 
false and distorted news by British correspondents i8 
a clear indicator, 


Pakistan Propaganda Against India 

After the West Punjab holocaust came to light, 
the Pakistan leaders have started a well-planned 
propaganda campaign against India. The plan is 
simple. No reference is made to the atrocities and 
brutalities that have happened and are still happening 
in West Punjab while the happenings in Fast 
Punjab and Delhi are magnified out of all 
proportion and all news of the strong and effective 
action taken by the Government of India wilfully 
suppressed. Mr. Zafarullah Khan, leader of the Pakir 
stan delegation to the U. N. O, is reported to have 
declared that killing of Muslims had been going on 
for more than a month in the province of Bast Punjab 
and latterly in Delhi. “The responsibility for this,” he 
emphasised, “rests entirely on the Government of 
India which so far has utterly failed to discharge this ~ 
responsibility or even face it squarely.” Playing on - 
the same tune from Karachi, Mr. Jinnah: pretended to 
be shocked at the events in Delhi and has called upon 
the Government of India to put down with an iron 
hand the lawlessness which is going on “under the yery ' 
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eyes of that Government.” By laying’ the blame on the 
Government of India, both Mr. Jinnah and Mr. 
Zafarullah Khan have sought to hide the fiendish 
atrocities committed on the non-Muslims of West 
Punjab, where, after tens of thousands had perished 
in the orgy of slaughter, arson and rape, the survivors 


- had to abandon their valuable properties, and to flee 


=> 
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for their very lives. They. have tried, likewise, to hide 
the fact that the events in East Punjab and Delhi 
were the direct outcome, in retaliation, of the West 
Punjab atrocities, Replying to the charge that there 
has been a dereliction of duty’ by the forces of law 
and order in East Punjab, Pandit Nehru has modestly 
said that “at Ieast so far as the forces of law and 
order in India are concerned, impartiality, rather than 
partiality, has been the rule.’ He could easily have 
asserted, from his own experience and direct know- 
ledge gained after his West Punjab tour, that the 
reverse wag the case in Pakistan where the police, the 
troops and the petty officials proved to be more ruth- 
less and cruel than even tHe ferocious and fanatical 
miobs. Even Gandhiji had -to express his disappoint- 
ment at the callousness of the Pakistan Government. 

The theatrical fulminations of Myr. Zafarullah 
Khan in New York about the “extermination of 
Muslims” in India read in conjunction with those of 
Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and Myr. Firozg 
Khan Noon, and the provocative resolution of the 
West Punjab. Muslim League Council, ought to be 
sufficient to convince’ the Indian leaders that the 
Pakistan authorities are trying to hide their own guilt 
by launching a campaign of false propaganda against 
India. It is to be‘noted that the Government of India 
have promptly contradicted Mr. Zafarullah’s statement 
and Choudhury Khaliquzzaman has given a stern reply 
to the’ West Punjab League Council resolution. . 


Mr. Zafarullah Khan’s statement deserves special 
attention. That he should have spoken in the way he 
did should be regarded as a serious breach of diplomatic 
rules and decorum. None of the allegations he has 
made in New York has ‘been communicated by the 
Pakistan ‘Government to India. One explanation given 
in Delhi of Mr. Zafarullah’s outburst is that he is the 
of the Ahmadiya community whose head- 
quarters, Qadian, in East Punjab, gained great notoriety 
in the West Punjab massacres. Qadian was the opera- 
tional base of gangs of marauders, most of whom, were: 
ex-Servicemen belonging to Qadian who sallied into 
the non-Muslim areas of West Punjab. These men 
wore military uniform and were led by former military 
officers. They had jeeps, gums, army ammuhitions and 
civilian planes, which acted as ‘observers’ and com- 
municated to ‘headquartérs’ the result of attacks on 
non-Muslim villages and also sent wireless calls for 
re-inforcements. Two of such messages were intercepted 


by Indian military authorities. When the Indian mili- 


tary authorities started * combing out Qadian «they 


recovered a considerable quantity of ilegal arms ‘and 


ammunition. The offending planes had to ‘be grounded 
by threat that if they took off again they would be 
shot down. The. non«Muslims of the area ‘were -80 


amity between Pakistan and India.” 


incensed by these depredations carried out by the 
Qadianis that only a strong Indian military guard has 
saved the colony from retaliation. Normally, Qadian 
should have been blasted by guns as a punishment for 
the terrible massacres that they caused, but considera- 
tion was shown by the Government of India to these 
people because they claimed to be a religious com- 
munity, Zafarullah Khan’s fulminations are a typical 
return for such liberal acts of kindness and forbearance 
shown by the leaders of India. The séanty reports of 
the proceedings of the Wiest Punjab Muslim League 
Council are sufficient to prove that the Pakistan autho- 
rities are not even ashamed for what has happened 
within their Dominion. They seem to be still under 
the mistaken belief that an all-out campaign of un- 
diluted lies will give. them a clean bill before the bar 
of world opinion. and they will be absolved of their 


‘part of the complicity in the massacres. Mr. Liaquat 


Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, made a, state~ 
ment to the Punjab Muslim League Council in the 
course of which he is reported to have said : 

“(1) Today we (Pakistan) are surrounded by 
forces which are-out to destroy us. They (these forces) 
feel that with the consolidation of Pakistan, their 
cherished dream to rule all over the sub-continent of 
India will not be realised. . 

“(2) That the Muslims in East Punjab were routed 
only by the bullets and bayonets of the forces of law 
and order. . 


“(3) That the Government of India and East 
Punjab shad not honoured and implemented the deci- 
sions jointly taken by the Governments of the two 
Dominions in Lahore some days ago.” 

In reply to this vile and mendacious statement 
of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Pandit Nehru said, 
“J do not wish to say anything that will add to the 
dangers of the atmosphere already surcharged with 
passion, and of a situation fraught with tragedy. We 
desire and seek nothing but a rapid restoration of 
peace and the establishmeni, on lasting foundations, of 
The Indian 
authorities are too humane and considerate to give a 
fitting reply to the Hitlerian tactics of the Pakistan 
spokesmen. Full advantage of the restraint shown by 
Indian leaders has been taken by all the enemies of 
minorities in Pakistan. On August 15, in an order of the 
day, General Messervy, British C.-in-G. of Pakistan, 
said that his troops must be ready for war. This view 
has been confirmed by the Pakistan Prime Minister's 
statement to the West Punjab League Coincil, Several 
reports have been published of the Pakistan troops’ 
participation in the massacres. A British military 
official, perhaps one of the rare exceptions who have 
still retained their own conscience, told the world, in a 
Press Conference on September 17, from the -latest 
information at his disposal, that Pakistan troops are 
indulging in killings on a big scale. General Messervy, 
an employee of Pakistan, has made a categorical 
denial of this serious. charge’ in the usual Pakistani 
fashion. It is now crystal clear that Pakistan had begun 
to think in terms of war and it may well be that the 
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minorities in Pakistan may have been looked upon a3 
a potential fifth column in the event of a war 
between India and Pakistan, and this might have been 
the prime factor in the State organised drive for exter- 
‘mination of minorities in Pakistan. Quetta, Hazara, 
Peshwar and Sind confirm the same belief. 

The Pakistan leaders have been banking on the 
fact that-Gandhiji and the Indian leaders would not 
countenance retaliation on any account. We certainly 
uphold this principle but we think that Mr. Jinnah 
must be plainly told that the patience of the people 
of India has a limit. We most earnestly desire peace, 
but there can be no peace in the face of comnanees 
provocation. 


The Punjab Holocaust 

The communal orgy in Western Punjab has now 
become a first class political problem. Communal 
. disturbances ‘there last March caused untold logses to 
Hindus and Sikhs. To make matters worse, the League 
leaders and the Muslim press boasted that they had 
taught the minorities a lesson and had called the Sikh’s 
bluff. The League started its Direct Action first in 
Calcutta. Had the Spens Commission been allowed to 
submit even an interim Report, the responsibility of 
the League in starting the communal battle would, we 
believe, have become an_ established fact. The 
Commission was dissolved at a time when it had almost 
concluded its labours and had finished taking the 
evidences of all important officials. Caleutta .was fol- 
lowed by Noakhali. 
Bihar tragedy was fully utilised by the Muslim League 
for political ends. Then began’ the oppression and 
expulsion of Hindus and Sikhs from the Punjab and 
the N..W. F. P. - 

When the March disturbances began in Western 
Punjab, tension grew as refugees poured into towns 
and: villages in East Punjab. A majority of those who 
had colonised Crown lands in West Punjab were from 
the eastern districts. The tales of horror they brought 
stirred the worst passions and the spirit of vengeance 
among their relatives and friends, who began to look 
for an opportunity to retaliate. 


We refrain, from. giving details of the horrors that 
have taken place in the Punjab, but we consider it our 
duty to analyse this grim event on a political plane. In 
doing so, we propose to rely on data published by the 
Hindustan. Times of New Delhi. 

The decision to divide the Punjab, the appoint- 
ment of the Boundary Commission and the uncertainty 
about where the boundary line would be drawn further 
unsettled people’s mind. The specia] representative of 
the Hindustan Times states that the first blow was 
struck by the Muslims in Amritsar district and that 
let loose the forces which were until then in check. 
The change-over of officers on August 15 helped in the 
spread of the fire. 

Once partition’ was agreed upon both the parties 
wanted to separate without delay. Years of propaganda 
on the two-nation theory and open preaching of com- 
munal- hatred by the League leaders. had brought 


Then there was Bihar, and the.'~ 
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communal intolerance up to the explosion point, The. 
actual act that lighted the spark was the insistence of 
the League leaders to. divide the army, the police and 
the civil services on communal. lines. In the atmosphere 
surcharged with communal fanaticism due to incessant 
League propaganda end the open partisanship of the 
Muslim officials -with communal fanatics, the mino- 
rities lost confidence in the communally-minded 
administration. 

The administration in ihe Punjab may be des~ 
cribed as the legatee of communal overzealousness on 
the Western side and frustration on the East. Many 
Hindu and Sikh officers, who came over to the East 
Punjab, had seen their families murdered in cold blood 
and their property looted. They had seen Muslim 
magistracy and police aid and abet the assassins and 
the looters. So, when trouble started in East, Punjab 
some of them sat tight in their chairs and hardly did . 
anything to stop disturbances. As for those who stayed 
on in East Punjab, the bitterness stored over many 
years on account of communal preferment for Muslims 
in the Punjab made them‘ less vigilant than they 


‘should have been. Practically throughout their career 


they had seen less competent Muslims being appointed 
to Government services in preference to better 
qualified Hindus and Sikhs and had suffered the 
ignominy of suppression and the agony of frustration. — 
On the other hand, the Muslim officials felt that 

Islam had been their sheet anchor, that -but for com- 
munal representation in services they would not have 
shared in the loaves and fishes of office. Suffering from 
an inferiority complex, they thought that their safety 
lay in having a separate Muslim State-in which they 
would not have to compete with the Hindus for 
positions of power and: influence. After a close obser~ 
vation of the attitude and activities of these officials, 
the Special Representative of the Hindustan Times 
says-that “it was natural for such officials to think m 
terms of wiping out the minorities in their State.” This 
explains the open complicity of the Muslim army, 
police and civil officials with the marauders in carrying 
out the massacre in West Punjab. It is now fully 
realised that the policy of communal reservation in 
services had been a far greater monster than separate 
electorates. The Muslim League politicians have their 
‘best supporters in the officials. A large part of the 
credit for the victory of the Muslim League at ‘the 
polls was due in fact to Muslim officials of the Govern- 
ment who not only canvassed votes for them but often 
tampered with ballot papers and ballot boxes. These 
officials had indeed established Pakistan in every 
department of the State. The bitter memory of how 
the five Muslim League members in the Interim 
Government of India smuggled in by Wavell had 
successfully neutralised all the progressive and bene~ 
ficial activities of the Congress is still fresh in many 
minds. The partisan activities of the Muslim officials 
in the various departments were making for adminis- 
trative chaos. The communal orgy of March brought 
matters to a head and the August Massacres revealed 
this side of the picture in all its ugliness. 
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Exaggerated reports of the happenings’ in East 
Punjab, which were diréct repercussions of the March 
orgy on the West, were published in the Pakistan press 
and broadcast by Pakistan radio, These reports let 
loose the forces of destruction on the minorities in 
West Punjab in a bid to wipe them out. It has now 
been clearly revealed that a free distribution of large 
quantities of arms and ammunitions had previously 
been made. The - Hindustan Times correspondent 
writes, “It is said that one of the top League leaders 
. was in conspiracy with them and egged them on to 


annihilate the minorities, as he believed that to be 


the only way to make the foundations of Pakistan 
secure. Wielding administrative power and having at 
their command the police and. the military as an 
engine of oppression, these officials committed the 
worst crimes of butchery and savagery in human 
history.” 

The complicity of the British officials in these 
massacres has also become public knowledge. The 
Same correspondent says, “Perhaps the tragedy would 
not have occurred had Sir Evans Jenkins not resisted 
introduction of martial law. Possibly the toll of human 
hfe and the extent of misery would have been less had 
not General Rees worked up the - bogey of Sikhs 
murdering and killing here, there, everywhere, to 
idenude West Punjab of armed forces. The pattern of 
attack, butchery, arson and Joot in most places in 
West Punjab was the same as at Sheikhpura, A false 
alarm that a Sikh band headed by horsemen had 
attacked a locality would be sent to the military. The 
local police would impose curfew. The Muslim National] 
Guards would set fire to Hindu and Sikh houses. The 
people running for life from burning houses- would be 
shot for breaking the curfew. Those trying to escape 


the town would be butchered by the troops.” If some. 


fortunate few succeeded’ in reaching the district head- 
quarters and reported the matter to the Deputy 
Commissioner in charge of the district, they were told 
that as they had violated the curfew orders nothing 
could be done. The reply was uniform whether 
august official was a Muslim or a Briton. 

When Pandit Nehru and Mr.- Liaquat Ali enquired 
about these tragedies, they found nowhere any proof 
of any arms of the so-called Sikh bands having been 
seized or any of their horses lying dead on the field. 
Fortunately, the plot was discovered by a high 
military officer of the Indian Army and the course of 
this dangerous plot was finally checked. Otherwise, 
Sheikhpura’s story would have been repeated in all 
the other places. 

This correspondeat was one of the party who 
accompanied Pandit Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
on their 2,000-mile tour of the affected areas. He says, 
“Many Pakistan officials dream of their armies con- 
quering India under the banner of Islam . . The 
crux of the question lies in the attitude of officials . . . 
There is no Government functioning in West Punjab ; 
there is only a semblance of authority in East Punjab. 
There are, of course, Governors, Premiers, Ministers, 
but every official does what he likes. He is law unto 
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himself steeled in the mistaken belief that the more 
unjust and unfair he is ty the opposite community, 
the more popular he will be with his own. The Govern- 
ment’s favour or disfavour does not mean anything 
to him. A typical instance of this occurred during the 
tour. Ministers and departmental heads on both sides 


agreed to convert the National Sikh College in Lahore 


into another refugee camp for Hindus and Sikhs, but 
when India’s Chief Liaision Officer went to take charge 
of the building a mere Assistant Sub-Inspector of 
Police refused to let him take over the building. It 
was not until the people at the top put personal 
pressure on the petty official that the job was done. 

“Again, all over the province Hindu and Sikh 
refugees are being stripped of everything by petty 
officials who declare that everything in Pakistan belong 
to Pakistan, that there is no such thing as the personal 
property of an evacuee and that those who wish to go 
to India should get away with only a shirt on, There 
is no Government direction to this effect, but it is the 
law of the land of Pakistan so far as the officials are 
concerned. When the people of East Punjab see the 
Muslim refugees carry with them even their chickens 
and door-mats they naturally resent it. 


“Seventy per cent of the casualties of the last 
three weeks in West Punjab were inflicted by the 
communally-maddened troops and policemen, The 
victims of their bullets mumbered thousands. The 
massacre at Sheikhpura, which was their handiwork, 
puts to shade the slaughter at Jallianwallabagh. The 
annihilation of thousands in Shakargarh tehsil, when 
the whole story is revealed, will be found to have put 
to shade even Sheikhpura.” 

The Hindustan Times correspondent gives an idea 
as if the local officials, police and the troops acted 
independently of their masters in the Pakistan 
Government. But the follewing leading article in the 
Civil and Miliary Gazette, «a British-owned daily, 
which appeared on August 30, proves that the Pakistan 
Government had also their part to play in this general 
business of extermination of minorities : 


‘ Tn an issue dated August 28 we wrote, with refer- 
ence to complaints concerning published reports of 
riot news: “Charges of under-statement are well based: 
We have observed self-imposed reticence even regard- 
ing truth and the censor has criteria other than truth,” 
On the 28th. the B. B. C. quoted from the article in 
which these words appeared, mentioning the censorship. 
Also on. the 28th. the Pakistan Government issued a 
communique (published in our last issuc) declaring 
that statements regarding censorship were “untrue and 
malicious” and adding: “The Government have not 
imposed a censorship: of any kind on Press reports of 
disturbanices in. the West Punjab...” 

On August 13 the following Order above the signa- 
ture of the Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab, 
was served on ust. 

“To the Printter-Publisher-Editor of the C. and M. 
Gazette daily, Lahore. 

‘Whereas the Provincial Government is satisfied in 
respect of C. and M. Gazette of which you are printer, 
publisher and editor that for the purpose of preventing 
it from publishing unauthorised matter connected with 
the communal] disorders following the resignation ten- 


dered by the Punjab Coalition Ministry, an activity 
prejudicial to the Public Safety and the maintenance 
of public order, it is necessary to take action as herein- 
after appearing: : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers confer« 
red by Clause (a) and Clause (c) of SubSection (i) 
of Section 6 of the Punjab Public Safety Act, 1947, 


: the Governor of the Punjab is hereby pleased to direct ° 


that you shall not for a period of fifteen days, with 
effect from the date on which the order is served on 
you, print or publish in any of the issues (including 
supplements) of the said C. and MM. Gazette or any 
other newspaper of which you may be printer, publisher, 
editor, anly comment (including headlines thereto), any 
statement or report which is not official, any photo- 
graph, any correspondence, any article.or any other 
matter whatsoever concerned with or bearing on the 


communal disorders in the Punjab or cases of what- 


ever nature arising out of such disorders, or relating 


to any action taken) in pursuance of this Order in res-- 


pect of any such comment, statement, report, photo- 
graph, correspondence,: article or matter; without its 
previous submission for scrutiny in duplicate, to the 
‘Assistant Provincial. Press Adviser, Punjab, Lahore, 
at his office in the Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore, 
between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. by order of the Governor 
of the Punjab.” , . 


On August 25, in accordance with this Order, we 
submitted for censorship the following open letter 
addressed to the Qaid-e-Azam, Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan 
and Khan Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot: - 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen; Believing unre- 
servedly in the sincerity of your assurances regarding 
the restoration: of peace in the unhappy province of 
the Western Punjab and in your promises of protection 
to minorities, I bring the following to your notice as 
evidence of the’ manner im which your assurances are 
being negatived -and your promises rendered abortive. 
I do this in the hope that the facts stated herein, may 
bring about the punishment and elimination of those 
elements who are flouting your orders and frustrating 
your intentions. 

; Passengers by the Down Sind Express who arrived in 


.. Lahore on Saturday evening, had had experiences which 


they will never forget and of which they.were with diffi- 
culty persuaded tospeak. After the train had left Gujrat, 
a small body of passengers, armed with axes and knives, 


repeatedly stopped it by pulling the communicatron’ 


chord. and visited each compartment in turn, ferreting 
out those of another community and ruthlessly butcher- 
ing them. Sometimes these crimes were committed 
while the train was moving, sometimes in the presence 
of parties twho rushed towards the line from the 
countryside whenever a stop was made. 


Some passengers attempted to save themselves by 


crawling under the carrriages, but these were pulled 
out and killed. Two leapt from the train and started 
to run across the fields. The train was stopped, chase 
~ given and the fugitives dispatched. The earlier victims 
were killed with “hatchets. the later ones, more slowly, 
with knives. A woman and her three small childrem 
were among the last to die. Once the train stopped at 
. @ wayside station when no more victims remained for 
the sacrifice, and the murderers apologized to their 
co-religionists on the platform for the zeal which left 
them no one to kill. - 


Fifteen. deliberate, cold-blooded aaeadens may seem: 


little enough to turn you, gentlemen, from the tremen- 
dous task on which you are engaged—the creation of a 
stale from a nation. But these: fifteen shared the fate 
of many’ more. Few trains indeed come to Lahore 
‘from niorth or east without revealing similar atrocitiés. 
- Lives «could; be *saved, and: he extension of the 





death-chain which their “loss ensures prevented, by the 
adequate guarding of trains. When at one point, the 
train guard of the Sind Express fired a volley of: six 
shots, apparently over the head of a menacing mob, the 
miscreatits turned tail and ran. Only a. very small 
escort, armed with no more than two Sten guns, could 
conceivably have saved those fifteen lives and thus 
prevented the exacerbation of a blood feud which has 
attained fantastic and terrible proportions. This seems 
a simple way in which your assurances can ‘be honour- 
ed and your promises fulfilled. Will you adopt it? 

Assuring you of my keen interést in and high 
hopes for the future of Pakistan, I am,- Yours respect- 
fully, The Editor. ! | 

Later on, the same day, we were informed by tele- 
phone that, after consultation with the Premier of the 
Western Punjab, permission to publish this open letter: 
-had- been withheld for reasons of policy (“criteria 
other than truth”). Quibbling may exonerate the 
Pakistan Government from the charge of issuing a mis- 
leading communique, since the censorship was imposed 
by the Governor of the Punjab and not by the Govern; 
ment of Pakistan and issued from Lahore, not Karachi. 
But we are concerned with facts, not -quibbles. And 
we leave it to our readers to judge: whether our state- 
ment regarding censorship or the denial of that state- 
ment, contained ii the communique was “utterly un- 
true and malicious.” 


The helplessness of the East Punjab Government 
in.facing publie wrath at the.sight of the semi-naked 
evacuees reaching the Indian border -with their 
harrowing tales, might well be imagined. It was left 
with 3,000 policemen out of a normal force,of 17,000 
and that at a time when the administration was under- 
going the greatest stress. The new officers had no time 
to understand their new responsibilities, The Muslim 
police could not be kept on. Reports had been received 
that Muslim constables were planning in certain border 
districts to walk over to Pakistan with their rifles and 
other equipments. They had to be immediately dis- 
armed. The new Governor was an outsider. The new 
Ministry consisting of a Premier and a Home Minister 
was formed a day before the new province came into 
being. The Secretariat of the new Government was still 
in the process of transfer to Simla. There was hardly 
any Government worth the name in’ East Punjab: 
when law and order was challenged on an unprecedented 
scale, 

. The general impression of those who had accom-. 
panied Pandit Nehru in his West Punjab tour may be 
boiled down to this. Lord Mountbatten hurried with 
the partition of India without making sure that the 
Boundary Force would be able to maintain peace. 
General Rees, Commander of the Boundary Forces, 
betrayed open partiality to the Muslim League when 
he’ reacted to the canards about Sikh misdeeds and 
shutting his eyes,to what was going on in West Punjab 
he deployed most of his forces in East Punjab, 
leaving the minorities in West Punjab completely at 
the mercy of the Muslim troops. The studied in- 
difference of some British officers of this Force, - 
amounting to complicity in the massacre, was another 
great factor..that made for disaster. Some of them 
openly said, “You wanted independence. You have’ 
it,” boa a me ae a. . b. Se : F : 
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_ Yetrograde step, both politically and administratively. 


Union Powers Committee’s Recom- 
mendations 


The Constituent Assembly adopted the second report 
iof the Union Powers Committee. The report envisages a 
strong Centre possessing residuary powers. Ini the case 
of acceding States, however, the report recommends that 
residuary powers should vest with them unless they con- 
sent to their vesting in the Centre.. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Chairman of the Committee, 
says in the report, “Now that partition is a settled fact, 
we are unanimously of the view that it would be injurious 
to the interests of the country to provide for a weak Cen- 
tral authority which would be incapable of ensuring peace, 
of co-ordinating vital matters of common concern and 
of speaking effectively for the whole country in the Inter- 
national sphere. 

The report continues: “At the same time, we are quite 
clear in our minds that there are many matters in which 
authority must lie solely with the units and that to frame 
a constitution om the basis of a’unitary State would be a 
We 
have, accordingly, come to the conclusion;—a conclusion 
which was also reached by the Union Constitution Com- 
mittee—that the soundest framework for. our constitution 
is a Federation, with a strong Centre. 

“In the matter of distributing powers between the 
Centre and the units, we think that the most satisfactory 
arrangement is to draw up three exhaustive lists on the 
lines followed in the Government of India Act of 1935, 
viz.. the Federal, the Provincial and the Concurrent. 


“+ ©To enable States and, if they so thought fit, Pro- 
vinces also, to cede wider powers to. the Centre, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the constitution should empower 
the Federal Government to exercise authority with the 


- Federation on matters referred to them by one or more 


units.” 


FEDERAL List 


The Committee has included in the Federal list thie 
item, “The strength, organisation and control of the 
Armed Forces raised and employed in India States,” in 
order to maintain all the existing powers of co-ordination 
and control exercised over such Forces. é 

The report classifies powers into three categories, 
Federal, Provincial and Concurrent. The 
covers 87 subjects, including foreign affairs, communica- 
tions, currency, foreign exchange, coinage, powers to deal 
with gravé economic emergencies in ably part of the ter- 
ritories of the Federation affecting the Federation, Insu- 
rance, Corporations, Banking, Development of Industries 
where development under Federal control is declared by 
Federal Jaw'to be expedient in the public interest, regulation 
of mines and oil fields and mineral] development, duties of 
customs, taxes on income other than agricultural income, 
inter-unit trade and commerce, Federal manufacture and 
‘distribution of salt; regulation and control of manyfaciure 
and distribution of salt by other agencies and develop- 
ment of inter-unit waterways for purposes of flood con- 
trol, irrigation, navigation and hydro-electric power. 
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ProvinciaL List 


The Provincial list covers such subjects as public: 
order, police, prisons, public health and sanitation, edu- 
cation, water supplies, irrigation and canals, agriculture 
and forests. ; 

The concurrent list includes criminal law, marriage’ 
and divorce, factories, welfare of labour, provident funds, 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, health 
insurance, old-age pensions, (unemployment and social in- 
surance), trade union and economic and social planning. 


Moving consideration of the report, Mr. N. Gopala- 
swamy Ayyangar said that in this country we were con- 
fronted with problems which had not confronted any other 
Federation in history. We had decided to bring into a 
federation areas which were under British sovereignty 
before August 15° as also areas which were in theory 
independent, but which were under the suzerainty of. the 
British Crown. 

He was one of those whe thought that responsible 
Government could be achieved under a monarchial system 
as ‘well as under a democratic system, That being so, in 
essence we could easily get over the superficial difficulties 
that were posed by the existence of these two systems in 
the two areas of this country and develop a federal consti- 
tution, which would bring about a harmonious co-ordination 
of governmental activities in these two sets of areas, 


One of the headaches of the Indian Independence Act 
was the manner in which it -practically encouraged the 
cutting off of the political connection between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Governments of the Indian States. 

Tf the Bill, as originally framed, had become law, 
this disconnection would-have been complete, but certain 
steps were taken in order to introduce into that Bill pro- 
visions which did not produce this calamity. But even 
so what was- put into the Act as enlacted by Parliament 
was not all of what was demanded from here with the 
full support of the statesman, who is now the Governor- 
General of this Dominion. 

“Happily for this country, the overwhelming body of 
States coming within the geographical bounidaries of the 
Indian Dominion had acceded to the Dominion, so 
that the political and constitutional connection that 
existed today between the States and the Centre was 
much closer than it ever was during the Jast 150 years. 
We had erected an organic political and constitutional 
structure which had commenced to function from August 
15. The credit for this should primarily go to the great 
awakening of public opinion in the States; it should 


“next go to the well-considered policy to inviting the ac- 


cession of Indian States to the Dominion, which was an- 
nounced by Sardar Patel, but above all it should go to 
the statesmanship and genius of Lord Mountbatten, 


“The representatives of the States who are in this 
House”, said Mr. Ayyangar, “are very substantially in- 
terested in the business which has got to be transacted 
here, whether it is by way of constitution making or it 
is by way of legislation or control over Central administra- 
tion. ‘They are vitally interested ini this matter and T 
shonld like all of them to feel that there is no distinction 
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between them and other representatives of India who are 
inj this House.” 

“But the first question which would exercise the minds 
of many members would be whether the distinction as 
regards the lodgement of residuary powers should con- 
tinue to be perpetuated. There were two courses for re- 
moving that distinction. One was perhaps to go back 
to the Cabinet Mission’s Plan and in view of the fact 
that the Committee had exhaustively described the sub- 
jects in the three lists we leave the residuary power im.the 
case of the provinces also, in the provinces. 

“The second proposition was action which the States 
might consider. Very eminent statesmen connected with 
the administration of Indian States had for long contended 
that what they wanted was a strong Centre, and if the 
Centre was made strong, their hesitation about coming into 
the Constituent Assembly and participating in its labours 
would disappear. 

“If that view is concurred in by other siiinisteaton’ 
and people’s representatives from Indian States, it is quite 
up to them to consider the alternative proposition of modi- 
fying the report of this committee and agreeing either 
wholly or partially to the lodgement of residuary powers 
in the Centre itself. That will be one of the things which 
this House will have seriously to consider.” 

Moulana Hasrat Mohani moved an amendment to 
postponé consideration of the report until the revised and 
final report of the Union Constitution as well as the 
modified objectives resolution had been considered by the 
Assembly. This was however defeated after a short de- 
bate in which Mr. Mohammad Sharif and Mr. Himmat- 
singh Maheswari supported the amendment and Mr. Gopi- 
krishna Vijayavargiya and Dewan Chamanlal opposed it. 
Dewan Chamanlal pointed out that the final draft of the 
constitution could never be prepared unless the Union 
powers had been first decided upon. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam speaking on the Union power’s re- 
port drew pointed attention to the Indian States which, he 
said, should not be allowed to have more powers than) units 
of the Indian Federation. He suggested that the approach 
to the States made in the report should be basically 
altered. The people in the Indian States who had had 
nothing to do with the arrangements made by their rulers 
should not be left worse off than they were formerly when, 
the country was under British rule. 

Mr. Hoosain Imam referred to paragraph 3 of the 
report ‘which said that residuary powers should vest in 
the States unless they consented to their vesting in the 
Centre and pointed out that unlike in the provinces, the 
bulk of the States had no legislatures or democratic insti- 
tutions. He wanted that the rights and privileges which 
were to be vested in the States should not be handed over 
to all the five-hundred and. odd States but only to the 
“few progressive modern States which might be given the 
equivalent of provincial ‘autonomy but the vast majority 
of them should either join up with other States and form 
themselves into. compact units or must be linked up with 
the Union of India, 

It would Be very wrong to allow autocratic rulers to 
exercise more powers than what a Provincial Ministry run 
by representatives of the people normally did, The right 


-in common with the provinces, 
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of Indian States to impose any of the Federal taxes must 
be taken’ away. No one other than the federal authority 
must have this right. Similarly concurrent powers of the 
Centre should also be made applicable to Indian States 
Mr. Hoosein Imam also 
referred to the provision in the report that any attempt 
to go beyond the terms of the May 16 report dealing 
with Federal subjects should be made with the consent of | 
the Indian State concerned and said after- August 15 the 
Assembly was niot bound by the terms of May 16 statement. 

If any of the States remained out of the Union they 
could be brought in by “economic pressure and other 
strong persuasive measures” which the Central Governor 
ment could apply. 

Mr. Hoosain Jmam pointed out that what he wus 
suggesting was not any encroachment on the powers of the 
Indian States. “We want to make them what they really 
are, units of the federation. We have never heard of a 
federation having different powers in different units.” 

Mr, K. Santaniam ériticised the “attempt in the report 
to saddle the Centre with all sorts of powers,” and said 
the Centre should really divest itself of some of the res- . 
ponsibility for matters which directly concerned the pro- 
vinces. The framers of the report had made a wrong ap- 
proach to the problem. He too was anxious to have a 
strong Central Government but his: approach was a little 
different. 

‘He did not want the Centre to be responsible for 

everything. The initial responsibility for the well-being 
of the provinces should rest with the provincial Govern- 
ments and only strictly all-India matters should be dealt 
with by the Centre. The real strength of the Central 
Government lay in freeing itself from responsibility for 
subjects which were not germane to all India and which 
should be dealt with by the provinces. 
- Quoting a few instances Mr. Santanam said he could 
not understand ‘why vagrancy should be a Central res- 
ponsibility. Similarly there was economic planning. 
Wihile he could understand the need for co-ordination he 
did not like the idea of the Central Government interfer- 
ing ini all planning by Provincial Governments. Similarly 
there was the question of financial distributions from the 
Centre. Unless the approach to this question was radi- 
cally altered within three years, the Centre would have all 
the provinces at its mercy begging for doles for this, that 
and everything. This would surely be an unenviable posi- 
tion. There is no point in drying up your feet and legs 
and ‘then say my heart is swollen, 


Mr. Jinnah on Future o f Pakistan 


In hig first Presidential address to the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, Mr. Jinnah outlined the future 
policy of Pakistan and enunciated the fundamental 
rights that every citizen in Pakistan would eaioy: 
He said : 0 : 

“I hope that with your support and sosepatations 
we shall make this Constituent Assembly an example 
to the world. The Constituent Assembly has got two 
main functions to perform. The first is the very 
onerous and responsible task of framing our future 


as . ~ 


constitution of Pakistan and the second is to function 
as a full and complete sovereign body as the federal 
legislature of Pakistan. We have to do the best we can 
in adopting a provisional constitution for the federal 
legislature of Pakistan. Not only we but the whole 
world wonder at this unprecedented cyclonic revolution 
which has brought about. the plans of creating and 
establishing two Independent Sovereign Dominions in 


¢ this sub-continent. This mighty sub-continent with all 


kinds of inhabitants has been brought under a plan 
which is titanis and unparalleled. And what is im- 
portant is that we have achieved it peacefully. 

In dealing with our first function of this Assembly, 
J cannot make any well-considered pronouncement at 
this moment but I can say one or two things. I would 
like to emphasise that you are now a - Sovereign 
Legislative body. It, therefore, places on you the 
greatest responsibility as to how you should take your 
decisions. The first duty of a Government is to main- 
tain law and order so that life and property and 
cosis.: 
religious belief are fully protected by the State at all 


“One of the biggest curses from which India is’ 
Buffering is bribery and corruption 


must put that down with an iron hand, and I hope 
that -you will take adequate measure as soon as 
possible for this Assembly to handle it. That really 1s 

& poison. 

severely condemning black-marketing and. nepot- 
Mr. Jinnah said: os 

“You ‘have to tackle this monster-—a erime against 

society in our distressed conditions, in our shortage of 
food and the essential commodities of life. Black- 

marketeers ought to be very severely punished becduse 


ism, 


_ they undermine the entire system of control and regu- 


i 


. two,.communities. 


lation of foodstufiy and essential commodities. The 
next thing that strikes me is nepotism and bribery, 2 
legacy which has now been transferred to us, and L 
want to make it quite clear that I shall never tolerate 
any kind of bribery, nepotism or any influence J find 
directly or indirectly brought to bear upon me.” 

Maintaining that division.of India was the 
solution of India’s constitutional problem, Mr. Jinnah 
traced the genesis of the plan and declared the broad 
policy of the Pakistan State towards its people. 

“I know,” .he said, “there aré people who do not 
quite agree with the division of India and the parti- 
tion of the Punjab and Bengal. But now that it thas 


been accepted, it is the duty of every one of us loyally .- 


to abide by it and act honourably according to the 
agreement which is now final and binding om all. J can 
quite understand the feeling that exists between the 
But the question is whether it was 
possible or practicable to ‘do otherwise than what is 
beimg done. A division had.to take place. 

“On both sides, in Hindusthan and Pakistan, there. 
may be sections of people who do not agree with it, 
who do nog like it, but in my judgment there was no 
other solution. I think when history records its verdict. 
it will be proved by facts that it was the only solution 
of India’s constitutional problem, Any other idea of a 
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united India would never have worked, and in my 
judgment it would have led us to terrific disaster, But 
in this division it became impossible to avoid the 
question of minorities being in‘one dominion or the 
other.” 

Promising equal rights of citizenship to all Mr. 
Jinnah amidst cheers said: 

“If we want to make this great.State of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous, then we should wholly and 
solely concentrate on the well-bemg of the people and 
especially of the masses and the poor.” 

Addressing the minorities in particular Mr Jinnab 
said ; “If you work in a spirit of co-operation, forget- 
ting the past and burying the hatchet, I will say that 
every one of you, Do matter to what community you 
belong, no matter what is your colour, caste or creed, 
is first, second and last a citizen of this State with 
equal rights, privileges and obligations. y 

Proceeding Mr. Jinnah said that they should begin 
to work in that spirit and in course of time all the 
angularities of majority and minority communities, 
provincialism and caste prejudices would vanish. These 
were the biggest thindrances in the way of India’s 
attaining freedom and but for these we would have. 


been free people long ago. Nobody could hold another 


nation of .four hundred millions in subjugation or 
continue ‘to hold for any length of time but for these. 

“You are free to go to your temples and to your 
places of worship, in the State of Pakistan,’ Mr. 
Jinnah said, “while you may belong to one religion 
or caste or creed that has nothing to do with the 
business of the State.” 

Mr, Jinnah recalled the conditions of bitterness 
that existed between Roman Catholic and Protestants 
in England some time ago and said that even now 
there were some States in existence where there were 
discriminations. 

“We are starting the State with no ‘ieun aieetiens 
No distinction between one community and another, 
between caste or creed. We are starting with this 
fundamental principle that we are all citizens and 


equal citizens of one State. 


“We should keep that in front of us as our ideal, 
and you will find that in course of time Hindus will * 
cease to be HinduS and Muslims will cease to be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is 
the personal faith of each individual, but in the 
political sense as the citizens of the nation.” 

Mr. Jinnah assured the House that he would always 
be guided by the principles of justice and. fairplay 
without any prejudice or ill-will and he was sure that - 
with their support and co-operation he could look 
forward: to Pakistan to be one of the greatest nations 
2 the world. / 


Mr. Liaquat - Ali on ee Rights 
in Pakistan 
Mr. Liaquat “Ali Khan, Premier of the Pakistan 


Government, declared in a statement that it was the 
first duty of his Government to ensure that every 
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citizen would feel that his life and property were sale 
and that he was free to pursue his vocation without 
any fear,of any kind. He gave a guarantee, on 
August 16, 1947, that all their energies would be 
devoted to this end. 

The following is the text of the statement : 

“Tt is in a spirit of humility and hearts full of 
gratitude to God Almighty that I and my colleagues 
assume today the sacred responsibility of conducting 


. the administration of the State of Pakistan, We pray 


to Him that He may in His infinite mercy guide our 
Quaid-e-Azam and bestow on us strength of mind and 
body so that’we may well and truly discharge, the 
onerous task that we have undertaken and justify the 
trust which our people have reposed in us. 

“Our country embarks today upon its career of 
sovereign independence and it will be.the constant aim 
of myself and my'Government so to conduct its affairs 


that in the shortest. possible measure of time it may - 


be broadbased on the foundations of internal secuntly 
and efficient administration and take its proud place 
in the family of nations. This object can not be 
achieved merely by the efforts of the Government. It 
requires the co-operation and single-minded devotion 
of every citizen of the State, whether official or non- 
official. I most earnestly and sincerely ask for that 
co-operation and call’ upon all irrespective of religion 
or politics; to put their shoulders to the wheel and 
play their parts in their-respective spheres, in order 
to make Pakistan a great and glorious country. 

“The sine qua non of progress is peace and security 
and it is the first duty of the State to ‘ensure 
that every citizen may feel that his life and property 
are safe and he is free to pursue his vocation without 
fear of any kind. To this end all our. energies will be 


. devoted and I give this guarantee that my Government 


. self. The long -tradition of alien rule 


will never hesitate to put down lawlessness and 
activities subversive of peace by using all the resources 
at its command against whomsoever they may have to 
be employed. 

“The task before us will also call for great sacri- 
fices and much self-denial and I am confident that our 
people, who have already shown the highest spirit of 


‘sacrifice and selflessness during the past years of trial 


and tribulation, will not now fail themselves and their 
country, whose mdependence they have achieved but 
which has still to be made stable and strong. It is 
essential that every national of Pakistan should now 
cultivate a new outlook which will enable him or her 
to put the interest of the State before that of the 
bred a feeling 
that the Government was somebody else’s concern and 
that it was legitimate to secure for omeself any 
advantage one could get at the expense of the State. 
There must now be a radidal change in that attitude 
of mind and every citizen must ensure that as far as 
lies in his power, he will allow no harm, little or great. 
to come to the State. The sooner this psychological 
transformation takes place among its ‘peoples, the 
sooner will profiteering, blackmarketing and other anti- 
social activities disappear from Pakistan and every 
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constructive endeavour will yield the tnaximust 
possible result. 

“I would like to say a special word to each of the 
provinces of Pakistan. I assure them that we shall 
favour none above another and as far as it is humanly 
possible, we shall treat all equally. In the matter of 
bestowing State patronage, granting assistance, recruit~ 
ing personnel fur the Central administration and im 
every other matter we shall recognise no distinction . 
between Sindhi, Punjabee, Baluchi, Pathan or Bengalee, 
All will get a fair deal and equal opportunity. 

“The geographical distance of Eastern Pakistan 
will not make us forget the special interests and pro- 
blems of that great province which is the home of 
nearly one-third of: the population of our State, Let 
me also make it plain to all concerned that we shall 
take stern measures to curb the spirit of narrow 
provincialism, should if manifest itself in any shape 
or form in any department or section of Government. 
But I am confident that the need for such action will 
not arise. On their part, the people of different -parts 
of Pakistan should cease to think in terms of their 
own province but as members of a common family—as 
Pakistanis first and Sindhis, Punjabees and Bengalees 
afterwards. 

“The public servants of Pakistan belonging to all 


_ranks, I pay niy warmest tribute for the splendid spirit 


of service and devotion, which they have shown ever 
since the division of India was announced and they 
knew that henceforth it would be their privilege to 
serve their national State. I know how they have 
worked and under what difficult conditions, and I and 
my Government are proud of them. But-the need for 
hard and ungrudging work is not over yet and I would 
remind them of what Quaid-e-Azam has said: ‘We 
must all work double shift if necessary. I know it will 
be necessary and I.know also that our splendid civilian 
man-power will gladly stand up to the strain’.” 


Pakistan C.-in-C. Wants to be Ready 
for War 

General Sir Frank Mesarey. in a special Paki- 
stan Army Order of the Day issued on the occasion 
of the Flag-hoisting ceremony at the Northern Com- 
mand Headquarters on August 15, said, “We have real 
and honourable military tasks to fulfil in the holding 
of the gate of the continent which contains the terri- 
tories of Pakistan and India. The. constant task means 
that we must be trained and equipped and always 
ready for wars.” The order continues : 

“IT am proud to pe your first Commander-in-Chief. 
We will work together to make Pakistan Army second 
to none as a happy and efficient organisation woe 
will train good soldiers and good citizens. 

“Today marks the foundation of the Sewaion of 
Pakistan and Pakistan Army. Units of our army have 
a great history and tradition behind them. Men of 
whom these units are composed have also great fight- 


“ing traditions. They and their forbears have proved 


themselves in battle in many wars as gallant soldiers. 


- 
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With such background and such splendid material 1 
have no fears as to the efficiency of the Pakistan 
Army. 

“There is much to be done. Units have to be 
reconstituted and reorganised. Shortage of officers had 
to be made good. This means hard, work inspired by 
true spirit and endeavour for the good of our men in 
Pakistan. | 

Efficiency and economy .must be our watchwords. 
All rank must help by most careful attention towards 
the maintenance of all stores, equipment and clothing.” 


Searchlight on Hyderabad 


Seven-eighths of Hyderabad .subjects are non- 
Muslims and yet Muslims have four-fifths of the top 
administrative posts and most of the landlords are 
Muslims. At present a three-cornered fight is im pre- 
gress between the’ Nizam, the Congress and the Com- 
munists for winning power in the State. The condi- 
tion of poverty-ridden and famine-stricken masses 1S 
tragic. The Nizam is reported to be moving strenuously 
to end Hyderabad’s land-locked condition by securing 
special rights in or possession of the nearby ports of 
Masulipatam, Vizagapatam and Portuguese Goa. On the- 
other hand, Britain’s anxiety to retain strategic bases 
in Hyderabad is gradually coming to light. Mr. Andrew 
Roth, an American journalist, has extensively toured 
Hyderabad and, in an article published in the Bharat 
Jyolt gives a first-hand and detailed account of the 
present explosive situation prevailing there. The article 
was writtén a few days before August 15 but is still 
full of information of’ topical interest which gives aD 
insight into the stale of affairs in the Nizsm’s 
Dominion. Roth writes : 

While the painful amputation of Pakistan from 
the Indian Union is proceeding, the question of 
whether the sub-continent will be further, dismem- 
bered is being fought out in - Hyderabad, the 
‘Premier State’ of India and the . domain of the 
Nizam, the richest man in the world. Considerable 
disturbances are anticipated in the near future, 
disturbances which may reach civil war propor- 
tions, 

Although the Nizam is world-famous for his 
personal fortune of over 2 billion dollars—most of 
which is salted away in precious jewels—his political 
ambitions are not exactly petty. Over two centuries 
ago the founder of Nizam’s dynasty utilized the 
decay of’the Moghul Empire to carve out a sizeable 
domain in South Central India, and now the Nizam 
wants to repeat the process. Less than ten days 
after the June 3rd announcement of Britain’s inten- 
tion to transfer power to two Indian dominions, the 
Nizam announced that with Britain’s departure “I 
shall become entitled to resume the status of an 
independent sovereign.” 

He not only wants to remove from the Indian 
Union present-day Hyderabad, with a_ territory 
larger than France and a population of 18 millions, 
but also the adjoming area of Berar which was 
leased in perpetuity to the British. He is moving 
strenuously .to end Hyderabad’s landlocked condi- 
tion by securing special rights in or possession of 
the nearby ports of Masulipatam, Vizagapatam and 
Portuguese Goa. New recruits are. being added to 
his war-experienced army and a 3,000,000,000 rupee 
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programme of industrialisation is being pushed 
forward. a 
Although the Nizam’s excuse for seceding 18 
that India is being divided along religious lnes at 
that it'would disturb Hindu-Muslim relations with-. 
in Hyderabad to link up with either side, _ few 
people take this seriously. Although the Nizam 18 4 
pious Muslim, and has married his heir and second 
son to the daughter and the niece of the exCaliph 
of Islam, seven-eighths of his subjects are non- 
Muslims. The only real choice is to join with the 
Hindu-majority provinces of the Indian Union 
which surround it or attempt to preserve a pre~ 
carious’ independence. 
Mr. Jinnah is supporting the Nizam’s inde- 
pendence move because he fears Hyderabad’s joim- 
ing with the Indian Union would.tend to dwarf 
further Pakistan, which even now has only one-third 
the population and a lesser proportion of area and 
resources, . 
But-the most fervent support for Hyderabad’s 
independence movement comes from the Majlis-t- 
[ttahad-ul-Muslemin, the organisation of the ruling 
Muslim caste. Although an eighth of the total popu- 
Jation, Muslims have four-fifths of the top adminis- 
trative posts as well as most of the teaching, clerical 
and police. Most of the biggest landlords are also 
Muslims. ~ 

At a recent Conference with a number of Majlis 
leaders, one of them began talking about the “two 
nations” (Hindus and Muslims) to be found in 
Hyderabad. Roth says : 


When I pointed out to him that according to 
the “two-nation” theory of Mr. Jinnah, Muslims 
were only supposed to rule where they were in @ 
majority, he replied with complete frankness : “You 
make up your theory to suit your interest. In 
Hyderabad, we, Muslims, hive been the ruling 
nation for seven hundred years by the inherent 
right of conquest. All this conflict between Hindus 
and Muslims is a battle for power and we are not 
coing to part with power here if we can help it. We 
support H.E.H. (His Exalted Highness, the: title of 
the Nizam) because he is the embodiment of Mus- 
lim rule.” 

Although the Majlis has won a considerable 
amount of support among lower middle class Mus- 
lims in'the cities—by promising them job ‘pre- 
ference—they have had less‘ success among the 
Muslim peasantry and labourers. Last autumn, on 
the eve of a textile strike, a Majlis leader appealed: 
“Muslims should not join the strike . . . because 
you are the rulers here and hence you should not 
beg. “Moreover, the management is Muslim, Mus- 
lim should not fight Muslim.,° At a -subsequent 
labour meeting a Muslim worker named Tbrahim 

. retorted to the applause of his fellows: “Look ! 
Behold a ‘ruler’ standing before you . . . who earns 
eight annas a day !” 

The Majlis people are so fanatic. concerning 
‘Muslim interests’ that they have succeeded in 
overthrowing two Prime Ministers both of them 
Muslims—within one year for not being fervent 
enough in their defence. The present Prime Muinis- 
ter, the Nawab of Chhatari, was forced out of office 
a year ago because he did not get apoplectic about 
some imagined slight to Islam. 

His successor, wily Sir Mirza Ismail, decided 
that the best way .to ‘preserve the Nizam’s 
dynasty was to win over a section of the 
opposition by making very slight concessions. To 
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allay demands for a democratic government respon- 
sible to the people, he brought forward a Legislative 
Assembly with only advisory powers, with two- 
fifths of its members nominated by the Nizam and 
the remainder elected by an electorate restricted to 
13-per cent of the people. He also proposed that 
non-Muslims, who comprise seven-eighths of 
population, be given half of the government yobs. 
This was a very important concession because 
Hyderabad, like the remainder of India, is un- 
industrialized’ and government is the chief employer, 
Sir -Mirza wanted to go a bit further by promising 


to restore civil diberties and proclaim the intention - 


of establishing “a democratic form of government.” 
But the Majlis was up in arms against these at- 
tempts’ to “degrade” the dominant Muslims to the 
level of the Hindus and ignore the “historical 
superiority of the Muslims,” and prevented further 
compromise. 7 

As a result of the paucity of concessions, Con- 
gress boycotted the first elections held under these 
reforms last December and most of the elected 
seats were uncontested. Finally, the fanatic ‘opposi- 
tion of the Majlis forced Sir Mirza out of office. 
This same uncompromising 
_ State Congress to Jaunch a civil disobedience, cam- 
‘ paign to achieve its ends. 


British Instigation in, Hyderabad 

There has been considerable speculation about the 
role Britain has played .in Hyderabad’s independence 
bid. The traditional British official cannot help but 
think of Hyderabad as a base for British influence. For 
150 years, the well-equipped garrison city of Secunder- 


abad has been one of the sub-continent’s important - 


strabegic centres and—until it was handed back last year 
—it was completely under British control. The Nizam 
bears the title “Faithful Ally of the British Govern- 
ment”: becausé of the decisive help Hyderabad gave 
the British in suppressing the Rebellion of 1857 and 
in aligning’ Indian Muslims benuet the Muslim Otto- 
man Empire in 1914-18. 


Recently, Sir Reginald Coupland, whose academic 
studies frequently are previous of official policy, sug- 
gested in his book, The Constitutional Problem of 
India, that British influence on the sub-continent be 
‘preserved by stationing R. A. F. units in princely 
States: “A group of aerodromes occupied by British 
air-men in the heart of India, would accord with’ the 
_ Strategic needs of th2 British Commonwealth.” 
Britain’s economic crisis also makes -cgntinued 


influence urgent im ;-Hyderabad whose treasury has 4 


large surplus and its credit position (even without the 
backing of Nizam’s personal fortune) is among the best 
in the East. The hope is, Roth anticipates, that 
virtually all of the foreign. purchases for the contem- 
plated 3-6 billion rupees industrialisation scheme will 
be made in the U. K. Last year, the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government, an Englishman named V. 
W. Grigson, made a determined but unsuccessful effort 
to’ prevent the appointment of an American trained 
Indian Engineer for fear he would favour the installa- 
tion of American rather than British equipment. 
_ Discussing the camouflaged strategy pursued 
Hyderabad, Roth says.:.. ee ees 


in 


ithe * 


spirit may force the 
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The realistic architects of present: -day British 
policy realize that it is not possible to retain such 
places as Hyderabad and Kashmir openly as British 
sirategic-economic enclaves completely independent 
of the Indian dominions because this would infu- 
riate ‘Indian nationalists and thus run contrary to 
London’s basic, policy of keeping the Indian Domi- 

- nions within the Commonwealth by conciliatory 
political ‘policies and strong economic alliances. 

They also realize that Hyderabad’s independence . 

‘bid may precipitate a mass civil disobedience move- 
ment by Congress which may topple completely’ 
the Nizam’s dynasty—and its strong pro-British 
bias. It is largely to mollify the Congress elements 
that both the Viceroy and Mr. Attlee have publicly 
ue the princely State not to attempt indepen- 
ence 

At the moment the confidential advice being 
offered by British official sources to the Nizam 
appears to be to link up with the Indian Union to 
the minimum extent necessary to prevent open 
conflict but to preserve as much as possible the royal 

- prerogatives jot the “Faithful Ally of the British 
Government,’ [. 

British troops have virtually all been: withdrawn, 
but the instructors and equipment of oS Nizam’s . 
troops will continue to be British. | 


The Struggle in Hyderabad 


_ With deep insight and knowledge Roth has des- 
cribed the struggle in Hyderabad ‘as follows : 

“Pandit N ehru has declared that; Hyderabad will 
be considered ‘hostile’ if it does not join the Indian 
Union and British recognition of its independence 
an “unfriendly act.” At the June, meeting of the 
Hyderabad State Congress—which is linked . to the 
All-India - National Congress—over 160,000 people 
applauded its demand for democratic Government and 
political freedom and its threat of mass, civil dis- 
obedience if the- Nizam goes’ ahead with this indepen- 
dence plans. 

“The State Congress’ almost 250,000 embers 
make it Hyderabad’s strongest organization. It is parti- 
cularly strong in the middle class of the State’s Hindu 
majority but has little support either among the 120 
per cent Moslems or the 25 per cent ‘untouchables.’ 
“The ‘untouchables’ seem to prefer their own orga- 
nizations while nowadays the Moslems who are opposed 
to the status quo here become Communists,” a leading 
Congress spokesman explained. 

. “Although the Scheduled - Castes Federation—the 
chief, organization of the “intouchables’—and the Com- 
munists disagree with one another and with ‘the 


Congress on a number of questions they are all in 


agreement in opposing the Nizam’s bid for indepen- . 
dence. The Nizam’s supporters trot out the names of 
“leaders of the untouchables” who favour independence, 
but on close examination they turn out to be 
miercenary stooges—bought and paid for. 
“Demonstrations in May gave a slight indication 
of how explosive sentiment in Hyderabad ‘really 1s. 
Jai Prakash Narain, leader of the Socialist wing of 
Congress, was expelled from the State after a speech 
which, according to the official communique, “con- 
tained objectionable. references. to. His. Exalted Hig 
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ness,” the Nizam. When word of the expulsion spread, 
numerous demonstrations were held, ending in clashes 
between Congress supporters and the police and 
military in which a number of civilians were killed. 
Congress leaders are under no illusions as to the 


force with which the State will suppress any real’ 


threat, for even in peaceful times the police Mave‘a 
tradition of violence. Last year Padmaja Naidu, 
one of India’s most famous women leaders, made a 
study of police violence. She’found that in Machred- 
dipalli, a collector ordered the confiscation of all, the 
grain because the village was somewhat in arrears in 
grain collection. All houses were entered, including 
Moslem houses where unprotected women protested the 
violation of their purdah (seclusion). One house was 
entered while a wedding was taking place and the 
wedding guests were beaten. Gathering resentment ex- 
ploded in an attack on the collector, who returned 
later with police reinforcements. At midnight—although 
Hyderabad law forbids arrests and house searches 
between sunset ‘and sunrise—the police entered all the 
houses, beating and then .arresting the men. The 
women, left unprotected, were abused. A sixty-year 
old woman was beaten for trying to protect-.her three 
.sons who were thrashed in her presence. Two young 
sisters were raped and when they fled to their brother's 
house in the next village in shame and fear, they were 
arrested together with their husbands, brother and 
mother. They were detained until the police had ex- 
torted 300 rupees in bribes. ‘ 
Should mattets develop to open warfare between 
the Nizam and Congress, the latter may unleash one 
of its strongest. potential weapons, regional loyalties. 
Hyderabad is a somewhat artificial aggregation of 
three regions, all having affimities to adjoining areas 
in the Indian Union. Fully 50 per cent of its popula- 


tion are Telugu-speaking and the Andhra region they -— 


inhabit continues into Madras province. Another 25 
per cent speak Marathi and have a common culture 
and contiguous area with the people of the Maha~- 


rashtra area of Bombay: province. Another 10 per cent’ 


speak Kanarese’ like the people of the adjoining 
Kannada area. The official language of Urdu is the 
primary language of less than 15 per cent, and this 
almost entirely in the cities, despite long years’ efforts 
by the dynasty to impose it in order to obliterate 
regional loyalties. If the State Congress launched @ 
movement to attach’ the Andhra, Maharashtra - and 
Kannada areas of Hyderabad to the contiguous regions 
in the Indian Union, it would certainly get consider- 
able support, particularly in 30 border districts. 

The State Congress people will not, ‘hhowever, 
launch any conflict without a go-ahead signal from 
Pandit Nehru and other Indian Union leaders. 
Although the latter make strong statements and hold 
the threat of mass civil disobedience over the head 
of the Nizam and apply economic pressures such as 
the withholding of freight cars, they seem undecided 
about precipitating an open conflict. 

Pandit Nehru has suggested that if Hyderabad 
does not join the- Union, 


-recognition of the Tnion’s 
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supremacy or paramountcy will be acceptable. And 
Krishna Menon, his personal envoy, who has visited 
Hyderabad twice in the recent past, is quoted as tell- 
ing intimates: “Don’t be too hard on Hyderabad. 
We’ll probably be able to get an informal agreement 
with it on defence and foreign, affairs.” 

Both the State authorities and the Congress 
leaders are confident of winning the battle over 
Hyderabad’s independence, but they are somewhat 
reluctant to begin fighting, partly out of fear that the 
victory will go to a third party. “If the Nizam goes 
ahead with his plans for independence,’ a Congress 
leader explained, “we'll begin ‘non-violent resistance 
and—because we don’t believe in underground orga- 
nizations—we'll be clapped into jail. Then the leader- 
ship will probably flow into the hands of the Socialists 
and Communists, who have no faith in non-violence 
and believe in underground organization.” Both 
Congress and the authorities are afraid that if a mass 
movement starts, it will rapidly develop into an 
agrafian revolt. 


Peasant Revolt in Hyderabad 


Explaining the nature of the agricultural set-up . 
and the depth of agrarian discontent, Roth says : 


' Agriculture in Hyderabad—which is the life of 
90 per cent of its people—is like a page out of 
‘medieval European history. It is a domain of huge 
landlords—the Nizam himself owning 8,014 square 
miles which bring in an annual rental of 20 million 

rupees. The 110 top landlords own 42 per cent of 
the land of the State and the rent they extract—60 
million rupees—equals three-fourths of the State 
budget. In addition they demand. certain feudal - 
dues, such as unpaid Jabour, and cash contributions 
when their children get married, when they want to 
buy a éar or build a house. 

Thus a landlord of Vishnur forced his peasants 
to contribute eighty thousand rupees of the two' 
hundred thousand he spent on butiding himself .a 
house. This same man forced a young peasant 

woman who had only three days before delivered a 
baby to work in hes fields for several hours. The 
new-born baby died in her absence. Furthermore, 
these large landlords are permitted their own, police, 
courts and jails. * 

- Agrarian discontent is very general and is not 
a result of political agitation. In a recent trip into 
Nallagonda aistrict I polled scores of peasants, 
asking their opinions first on political questions and 
then on their economic status. Hardly any of them 
had even heard the names of Gandhi, Nehru or 
‘Jinnah or knew about the division of India or the 
Nizam’s plans for independence. 

“Why ask us about such things?” demanded a 
lean, white-turbanned peasant. “Those are matters 
for the educated or city folk. All we know is that 
we work all day and ‘don’t get enough food or 

_ clothes.” Every peasant asked what hé wanted most 
shot back immediately : “Enough food and elothes.” 

By mobilizing this strong economic discontent 

“the Communists have been able to gain- a strong 
foothold particularly in the Andhra region. The 
Communists’ have been working through the Andhra 
Conference, an organization they captured in 1942 
when it was one of the three regional components 
of the State Congress movement. But although their 
zealous young organizers trudged from village to 
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village for many months they did not begin to 
make real headway until 1946, when a severe drought 
and near famine—and the fact that no one else 
seemed to be doing anything much for them—made 
the peasants more willing to listen. Village com-~- 
mittees were formed which presented fairly moderate 
demands. Begar, or unpaid labour should be 
remunerated at 90 seers (180 lbs.) of grain instead 
of the 40 which had been customary and the hours 
of work be reduced to from 12 to 8. Furthermore, 
they insisted ‘that the lands which had been seized 
within recent years by the landlords be returned to 
the peasants whom they had evicted and that the 
peasanis be allowed to cultivate their fallow lands. 

Events took.a new turn in July 1946 when the 
police killed JComaraiah, 2 Conference Organiser 
in Kadavendi and took refuge in the landlord’s 
forthke residence. The peasants carried the dead 
‘man’s body through the town, reviling the landlord 
as a murderer and beat off an attack by over a 
hundred of his armed thugs. After thrashing the 
thags they surrounded the landlord’s residence, 
demanded he turn over the murderers and when he 
didn’t began stripping his orchard and confiscating 
grain. The peasants were’so numerous and infuriated 
that some fifty police reinforcements which were 
called in didn’t dare fire. 


The Communists. taking this as an indication 
of a new militance, stepped up their pace. Success- 
ful strikes were held in a number of villages securing 
more pay and less hours. In a number of villages 
they led the peasants to seize and divide up the 
landlord’s Jand, leaving him 100-200 acres for his 

. own cultivation. “Village volunteers” were trained 
to protect the villagers against the Jandlord’s 
goondas (ihwgs) and ‘People’s Courts’ were set up 
in which “enemies of the people” were punished by 
boycott. The pattern of the Chinese Communists 
was obvious. By the end of 1946, the Andhra Con- 
ference claimed 100,000 members. 

Then the campaign of terrorisation began, The 
Conference and the Communist Party were declared 
illegal. In October, 4,000 troops and armed police were 
moved into Nallagonda districlb, mass raids were 
launched and very heavy collective fines were imposed. 
In two months, 40 villages were raided, over 2,000 
arrested and a number of persons killed in clashes 
connected with these raids. Roth testifies that in many 
of the cases, rape and looting accompanied the opera- 
tions. Since August 15, when the Nizam declared his 
independence, repression has continued with the utmost 
rigour. In the post-independence phase of the move- 
ment, the Hyderabad State Congress, under the 
leadership of Ramanand Tirtha, has taken the lead 
and is directing the movement with vigour. 

, | | 


Disillustonment of Sind Muslims 


“Our patience and goodwill have been taxed to 
the utmost ; we wanted bread but we have received 
stone’—thus said a prominent Muslim League M.L.A. 
of Sind, who js also a member of the Pakistan Consti- 
tuent Assembly, in the course of a talk to Prof. D. L. 
Ihiaura, who has published it in the Bharatjyot7, The 
Sindhi Muslim told the Professor, “I can tell you this, 
that if today a referendum were held to ascertain 
whether the Sindhi Muslims want Pakistan or Inde- 
pendent Sind, 80 per cent people will cast their votes 
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for independent Sind. As it is, we are perfect strangers 
in our own }fomes. It is the story of the proverbial 
Arab and the camel come true.” This is the present- 
day general feeling among the Sindhi Moslems. Just 
before the establishment of Pakistan, the Muslims of 
Sind had started a regular crusade against the Hindus, 
taking’ full advantage of their brute majority if the 
Legislature. Hindus, who form 27 per cent of the 
population, were given 40 per cent of the jobs. This 
has been reduced strictly’ to the population ratio. The 
Sind Land Mortgage Act was passed whereby any 
land purchased by a Hindu from a Muslim after the 
year 1902 was to be returned to the latter. The noto- 
rious Sind University Act was passed in which the 
Government nominees and the illiterate representa- 
tives from rural areas will have a permanent majority 
oyer the town representatives and learned professors 
and scholars. The Money Lenders’ Act was passed 
whereby Hindu bankers were disabled. Trade was also 
denied to the minorities. 


The reaction has come, but has come from an 
entirely differen: and unexpected quarter which seems 
to have almost upset the Sindhi Muslim who was just 
in a position to enjoy his “pound ‘of flesh” he has cut 
out from his Hindu brother, who is just as much an 
Indian as he himself was. He has now begun to feel 
the evils of, provincial or communal overlordship which 
he had himself started. Here is Prof. Khiaura’s reveal- 
ing statement : 


This was only two months ago; Today, however, 
it is “The biter bit,” and he rae sting as much. 
The new immigrant who considers himself superior 
culturally (because he feels he comes from Delhi, 
the seat of Moghul culture and can speak in chaste 
Urdu) considers the Sindhi a barbarous man, and 
he has already started showing him “his proper 
place.” . 

The Pakistan Central Government Sccretariat is 
full of non-Sindhi Moslem, clerks and officers, all 
imported. Even the Patte-wallas, Chaprasis an 
. Lift-boys have been brought from Delhi. In the 
Provincial Secretariat, which is now the Central 
Secretariat, a Sindhi Moslem was running a res- 
taurant and he too has been driven out and one 
Sandbar Khan, who was the caterer in the Central 
Assembly, has been brought over. The worst of ‘it 
all was that even appointments for the junior staff 
were made in Delhi and not in Karachi. 

Not one from among the Sindhi Moslems has 
been given a seat in the Centre Cabinet, although 

_ we have enough of talent here, and there was a tacit 
understanding to that effect. How very strange does 
it look that. a Provinee which sacrifices so much in 
these extraordinarily difficult days to house and 

, feed ’so many tens of thousands of outsiders should 
be so rewarded by them? So far as the Foreign 
Services are concerned, we hear rumours of Ispa- 
hanis, Noon, Begum Shah Nawaz, ete., being sent 
out but never of a Sindhi of public importance. 
Even in the Constituent Assembly he has only three 
seats in the house of 69 and is thus in a microscopic 

_ minority. 

The new immigrant further feels that he comes 
as a matter of obligation in Sind and expects the 
people to house him and vacate some shops for his 
business. He even cites the instances from the old 
Islamic history when every house in Medina took 
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‘ standing this, the 
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tip oe just to accommodate the strangers who had 
come from Mecca, of course, he forgets the diffe- 
rence between the two situations ; in the present 
case the immigrant is an ease-loving officer or an 
affuent merchant or a contractor and wants to 
come over with his family in search of prosperity 
and wealth—in the past the pioneer recognising the 
truth of the prophet’s teaching left his Home and 
hearth, kith and kin and came down to sacrifice his 
life to establish the ‘Kingdom of God!’ 

The people here seeing this sort of exploitation 
naturally feel averse and in spite of all Rent Con- 
trol restrictions, some sort of Pugree has come in. 
The newcomer has started a ‘crusade’ against this 
‘un-Islamic’ profiteering. 

The people of Sind have however come to know 
this explorer has already sold his house, ete, in 
Delhi and other places at six to eight times the 
normal value and done tons of profiteering and this 
Immigration 1s purely a commercial pursuit—hence 
the reluctance. 

The newcomer moreover has shown scant 
regard for the Municipal and Hygienic.Jaws-and he 
has erected shop-cabins on all roads ahd straw-huts 
in all vacant maidans. He is quite unmindful of the 
fact that there are no urinals and lavatories in his 
huts and that he is spoiling the roads and doing 
incalculable harm to the unparalleled neatness of 
Karachi. 

So far as the provincial politics are concerned 
he has alveady started taking sides. Some political 
opponents of the present Mayor of the Karachi 
Municipal Corporation (who is a Muslim Leaguer), 
have taken advantage of his presence and got fatwa 
against him (an outside Moulvi), that it is un- 
Islamic to prefix the word ‘worshipful’ to the word 
Mayor as the prefix should come before the name 
of Allah alone in his fatwa, there is further an ex- 


pression of the hope that the Mayor would come — 


forward himself to discard the prefix: 

After the establishment of Pakistan, the Sind 
Government, its ministers and provincial politics 
have become of second rate importance. Notwith- 
Central Government want to 
make the Province still humbler. There is a per- 
sistent rumour that Sind is to be deprived of 
the district of Karachi, which is to be created 4 
separate province under the Central Government. 
Tt needs no saying that without Karachi, the pro- 
vince will lose all charm and glamour and all that 
makes glory. 

So far Karachi was free from such, vices as pick- 
pocketing thefts, etc., which are associated with 
Delhi. Bombay and other cities Within the last 
few days however such incidents have become 
matters of every day occurrence and the ‘crime wave 
js ever at increase. 

All necessities. of life have gone very much 
dearer. Fruits; vegetables, milk,. mutton, fish, but- 
ter, curds, ghee, etc., were cheaper here than .any- 
where else, but now the prices have shot up. The 
Muslims being the poorer have been affected more. 

The scanty water-sunply of Karachi has become 
much worse now and taps work for about one hour 
jin the morning and one hour in the evening. 

Nature also has protested against the change 
and there is 2 complete'dearth of rainfall on the one 
side and the failure of the (Indus on the other. 
Karachi district, which pays millions of rupeés of 
land reyenue every year, will bring nothing. The 
crops have failed completely. It is officially stated 
that this year Sind will produce only sufficient 
grain for its consumption and will not be able to 
export at all. This will mean so much loss of land 
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revenue and also of many crotes which the Govern- 
ment makes by selling: grains. 

These and many other factors have opened the 
eyes of the Moslems and they have been crylug 
“Sind for Sindhis.” The Central Government has 
become furious by this slogan and Liaquat Ali Khan 
has replied to it saying, “Let me make it plain to 
all concerned that we shall take stern measures 10 
eurb the spirit of narrow provincialism, should it 
manifest itself im any shape or form in any depart~ 
ment or section of Government.” 

Yet new thinking forces are growing in the 
province. I shall refer to the following passage from 
the editorial columns of a prominent Left-wing 
Muslim daily paper, “The British Conservative 
Party had its utility only so long as the war conti- 
nued, The end of the war heralded the end of the 
Conservatives power and the rise of the Labour 
Party. The people wanted new political mechanism 
to deal with new forces and problems. Similarly we 
in Sind have to develop a realistic outlook. The 
League is a spent force now. It has run its course.” 

In this direction the young thinking Muslim 1s 
being dragged both conciously and unconsciously. 


Technical Manpower 


A special Sub-Committee of the Scientific Manpower 
Committee recently set up by the Government of India 
with Sir S. S. Bhatnagar as Chairman has recommended 
in its interim report certain urgent measures for the 
immediate improvement and expansion of facilities for 
scientific and technical training in Indian Universities and 
in special institutions. The Committee urges the creation 
of Scientific Services equal in status and emoluments with 
administrative services similar to that created in Great 
Britain. It also recommends a few changes in administra- 
tive procedure which would ensure expeditiois work und 
greater measure of administrative freedom and initiative 
for ‘scientists in the matter of. appcinitments etc. Among 4 
number of short-term proposals made by the Committee in 
this connection special mentioni may be made of a Scheme 
of Research for the training of about 200 workers. . The 
Indian Railways possess sufficient facilities for this scheme 
which suggests that a recurring grant of Rs. 3.42 lakhs 
may be sanctioned for the purpose. The Committee also 
favours suitable legislative measures whereby industrial 
concerns may be obliged to provide technical training fer 
qualified students whether the personnel thus trained are 
required by the particular concerns or not. A _ similar 
obligation must be imposed on purchases of industrial 
machinery. 

Following are the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on organising scientific research anid technical train- 
ing in the Defence Services: 

(1) The Defence Organisation of the country should 
be developed on up-to-date scientific lines partly by organ- 
ising defence research on an extensive scale through a 
strong scientific section dealing with the training and 
utilisation of resources available in the country for advance 
in the manufacture of defence materials. For this purpose 
the Defence Department should be asked to formulate 
a scientific project which should include research, design 
and engineering construction for the several branches of 
tthe Defence Forces, namely, Army, Navy and Air. forces 
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and the project to be examined by a Commission of 
Experts. + 

(2) Since Defence Research cannot progress st tea 
the co-operation of Civil Research, effective liaison should 
be established immediately between the ‘Civil’ and Dene. 
organisations. 

(3) Adequate information relating to the require- 

ments of the Defence Organisation in respect of sciéntific 
and technical manpower being not available at this stage, 
the necessary details should be collected from the Defence 
Department immediately and examined. 
The recommendations concerning the Air Forces are : 
(1) The existing scheme of technical training in Civil 
Aviation should be correlated mith that in the R.I.A.F. 
This measure will not only quicken the pace in the train- 
ing of mechanics ‘but will enable us to create a common 
‘pool of trained personnel between the two organisations. 

(2) The Civil Aviation Training Centre at Saharan- 
pur should be utilised for the training of both the Air 
Force amd the Civil Aviation Personnel. | 

(3) Ground Engineers in Civil Aviation with A, B, 
C, D anid licences should be employed by the Air Force; 
and the Air Force should be fully represented on the 
examination boards and the certificates endorsed as “Ac- 
ceptable to the Defence services,” 

As a matter of general policy for immediate imple- 
mentation, the Committee recommends at the outset that 
the Government should utilise the existing sources, viz., 
the’ Universities, special. institutions and industrial con- 
cerns by helping to create in them adequate facilities for 
higher education research and practical training. Such 
help as is to be given should largely be in the form of 
grants for the creation of scholarships on a genierous 
scale, the purchase of equipment, the opening of post- 
graduate departments in the Universities which do -not 
have any at the moment and the working of double shifts 
in places where scientific education is imparted. In addi- 
tion, the several educational development plans prepared 
by the Department of Education and others must be 
pushed through immediately. An important recommenda- 
tion of the Committee relates to the present shortage of 
equipment and accommodation to overcome which it urges 
the following measures: 

(1)-top priority for imports of scientific equipment 
and apparatus for educational institutions and rebate on 
their import duty: 

(2) arrangements to supply war materials of scientific 
value now with the Disposals Directorate to research 
organisations without: resorting to the agency: of private 
dealers; and 4 
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(3) the creation of a suitable machinery for expediting 
building construction at the various training centres. 

The report notes in its detailed examination that the 
requirements of the Governments fer their contemplated 
‘ large-scale public works is conditioned by a four-fold in- 
crease in the output of all categories of personnel. In 
order to achieve this the Committee has recommended both 
short-term and long-term programmes: to be _ initiated 
within the next six months. The former includes the pro- 
posal of a co-operative undertaking by the: industries con- 
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cerned and the technological institutions, 14 in number, 
to give intensive training to M.Sc’s and graduates in 
technology for a period of 12 months, This scheme would 
cost Rs. 34 lakhs in capital and Rs. 9.88 lakhs recurring. - 
Proposals of a three-year course in Engineering and of a 
double shift system in Engineering Colleges are among 
other short-term measures. The long-term programme en- 
visages the creation of Regional Committees to ensure co- 
ordinated development of technical education and to raise 
its standard. The Committee recommends, further, that 
the Government of India should immediately: make ‘grants - 
amounting to about Rs. 2 crores in capital spread over 
5 years and Rs. 31 lakhs recurring to the institutions 
already recommended by the All-India Council for Techni- 
cal Education. The opening of the Power Engineering 
Department in the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
might be expedited and the scheme of training “C” grade 
technicians prepared by the Labour Department might be 
put into operation within the next six months. Among ' 
other long-term recommendations made for the develop- 
ment of medical education may be mentioned proposals 
to opex Departments of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health in ‘the Medical Collegés of Calcutta and Bombay 
and to start a college of Pharmacy in Calcutta at a cost 
of Rs. 446.3 lakhs inj capital and Rs. 132.3 lakhs recurring. 
The question of providing expanded facilities for ‘the 
training of- personnel in scientific and industrial research 


-is closely linked up with the. general question of organisa- 


tion and development of scientific research in the country. 
The Committee accordingly recommends the following 
measures for immediate adoption : 

(i) Levy of a statutory cess on industry on the basis 
of industrial production or a small surcharge on income- 
tax so as to realise at least Rs. 1 crore for supplementing 
the grant from the Government for the establishment of 
various National Laboratories and for providing funds to 
Universities and special institutions for research in all the 
sciences and technologies: and 

(ii) an annual recurring grant of Rs. 1 crore from 
the Governinent for ensuring the continuity of research 
activities on a progressive scale. The Committee points 
out that the principle of levying cess on industry has 
already been accepted by the Government in the late 
planning and Deyelopment Department. 


Need for a Radical Change in G. S. I. 


The Geological Survey of India has been a close 
preserve of the British Imperial interests ‘since its 
inception a century ago, Although it is primarily con- 
cerned with the utilisation of the mineral resources of 
the country, it has a vital role to play in the develop- 
ment of irrigation, navigation and even agriculture. 
Before a big irrigation project can be launched, 4 
geological map in the greatest possible details has to 
be prepared to showythe strength and weakness of the 
soil so that leakage in the proposed dam may be pre- 
vented. Similarly, soil erosion is a ‘great factor in 
agriculture and the problem of silting has to be solved 
to keep waterways navigable. In India, these factors- 
have been completely neglected and the G; S. I. has 
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been used to find out the ‘ mineral resources of the 
country.and to devise.means so that they may be 
utilised,’to the full hundred per cent, of British capital 
interest of Britain. All the high posts in the G. 8S. I. 
have, therefore, been kept 1 close preserve for Britons. 
After their retirement, when they went home, lucrative 
jobs in the mining companies of their homeland 
awaited them. Some Indians of late, had been promoted 
to higher ranks in the Survey but it was done only 


' when they could prove that they were completely 
-Anglicised and de-Indianised. The Director of the 
G. S. I. still continues to be a Briton, even after 


August 15. 

One typical insiance of the nature of mineral 
exploitation may be given here. During the war, Rs, 10 
per ton was fixed as the pils mouth price for manga- 
nese which is found in the Chota Nagpur Hills. Of 
this amount, Rs. 4-8 went to the miners which worked 
out at four annas per day per adult male and two and 
a half annas per day per adult female worker during 
the war. The State, or the Government of India re- 
ceived only two and a half per cent on the pits mouth 
- price as royalty. This manganese was at this time sold 
in the world market at about Rs. 350 per ton. The 
British shareholders got a dividend of £1 where the 
miner received only four annas and the State only 
23 per cent of the pits mouth price ! The arrangements 
were all complete. The Mining Act is operated in such 
a manner that it is easy for a British concern and 
almost impossible for an Indian firm to secure a mil- 
ing lease. The aboriginal population of the minting 
areas were kept under special legislations under the 
elose and careful patronage of the British Government 
so that “outside” political influences could not pene- 
trate there to rouse them about their rights. All this 
was done on the plea of protecting them from Indian 
moneylenders. . 

The problem of soil erosion was never taken up by 
the G. 8. I. because in that case it would have come 
into direct touch with the people who might have 
begun to take an active interest in its organisation. 
Public eye ig‘ the first thing that an exploiter would 
avoid, and the G. S. I. did this. . 

Soil erosion has become a subject of vital interest 
for our agriculture. It has been observed that much of 
‘the fertile soil of our mountainous and sub-montane 
‘yegions are being washed away. Jt takes a millennium 
to form one inch of fertile soil but it is sufficient for 
a few years to wash if away. The areas in the Central 
Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, hill regions of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, Rajputana, Kathi- 
awer, Bombay and Madras, where agricultural produc- 
tion is on a progressive decline, may be easily identified 
as those regions where soil erosion is taking place. If 
this erosion is allowed to continue, it is feared that 
many of these places, specially Rajputana and 
Kathiawar will turn in a few years -into complete 
deseris..Seven factors have to be taken into account 
for planning an anti-erosion drive, namely, geological 
formation, rock structure, topography, climate, rainfall, 
nature of the soil and nature and density of vegeta- 
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tion. Soil erosion cannot be prevented by mere affore- 
station as is attempted now. 

In Soviet Russia, a huge army of geologists have 
been trained and are. maintained under the Geological 
Survey. All irrgation, navigation, mineral, metallur- 
gical and agricultural problems are solved in ¢o- 
operation with them. In India, this model must be 
followed. Wastage in essential minerals like coa] must 
be stopped, silting up of the rivers and soil erosion 
must be immediately prevented. This can be done only 
by a nation-conscious G. S. I. The Britons and de- 
Indianised Indians at its top should be removed and_ 


replaced by nationally minded Indian experts. There 


are men like this. In India, some ten universities have 
post-graduate departments in geology ; they may be 
asked to turn out geologists in larger numbers, The 
foreign expert myth must now go. British and 
American experts coming into India have first to un- 
learn many of their book knowledge, learn: Indian ° 
geology afresh and then start work. There are Indian 
students, who, given requisite opportunity, can fully 
keep abreast the foreign experts and in many cases 


‘may leave them behind in their onward march. 


A beginning must be made immediately. The 
whole staff of ithe G. S. I. should be thoroughly re- 
‘crganised and in this task, ihe traditional seniority 
theory must not stand on the way. Competence and 
national outlook must be the two things that should 
first be looked into and if any comparatively junior 
officer satisfies these tests,-the authorities should have 
no hesitation in promoting him to the top. 


Dr, Ananda Coomarswamy 


By the death of Dr. Ananda Cocomaraswamy 1D 
America, where he had made his home, India has lost 
one of* its most distinguished cultural ambassadors to 
the West.- Indeed, with his death, the last of the 
Titans is gone in the field of interprétation of Indian 
Art and Culture. , 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was ‘a native of Ceylon, 
a scion of a cultured Tamil family, son of a dise 
tinguished father and the result of a happy union 
between East and West. His father, Sir Muthu- 
coomaraswamy, created a sensation in London Society, 
when he was a student of law there, by becoming 8 
friend of Disraeli and the hero of one .of the- novels 
of the future Prime Minister ‘of England. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy's early education was 10 
England, and after a brilliant career at Cambridge he 
returned to his island-home to serve the Government 
as a geologist. But his real interests and desires were 
after the cultural things, and he forthwith started a 
campaign against the denationalised and half-anglicised 
ways of life of the people of the island. 

With that end in view, he started a cultural 
journal to interpret India and Ceylon to the world, 
for to him, as to many thinking minds, the culture 
of these two countries are identical and has a common . 
origin and inspiration. Lanka, to him was only 4 
cultural projection of Aryavarta, and whatever waa 
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great and beautiful in the island. came from the 
mainland, 

It is remarkable that single-handed and with such 
limited resources he did so much for Indian art. It was 
his intuition’ that enabled him to see the spirit and 
meaning behind the forms of Indian art. 

The art of India before his time was covered under 
the debris of age-long- indifference and ignorance of 
its own people, and its traditions and ideals were as 
good as dead. It was left to Ananda’ Coomaraswamy. 
to interpret Indian art to~ the world and to give it 
its proper background and value. 

Ananda Coomaraswamy was a fascinating writer: 
For a savant and scholar, be was not pedantic or 
obscure either in his ideas or in his expressions. 

His critical studies of the various aspects of Asian 
art have. depth of knowledge and show a penetrating 
mind and an understanding wisdom. They are not 
* mere mental jugglery or emotional vapouring. He 
was seldom obscure in his explanations, seldom mysti- 
fying, however mystical or abstract. the subject may 
be. 

Gentle. of speech, perfect in manners, unrufled by 
any hostile criticism, he moved among the small crowd 
that met to’ honour him, and had a yword to say to 
everyone. Slightly bent with age, hair turned grey in 
study and service, face serene, lit by two dark eyes 
and with a thin beard struggling to reach his neck, 
he seemed’'an ancient mshi in a modern garb, He 
reminded one of Gurudev Tagore in his stoop, in his 
demeanour and even in ‘his walk. 


The Issue of Palestine 7 

The United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine signed and’ submitted to the General 
Assembly its report and recommendations on the 
Palestine problem. The schame advocated By the 
majority of the committee members contemplates 
“partition with economic union.” The minority, how- 
ever, consisting of India, Persia and Yugoslavia,. pro- 
posed a scheme for setting up an independent Federal 
estate with Jerusalem as capital. 


According to the partition plan, Palestine would 


eomprise an Arab State, a. Jewish State and the “City 
of Jerusalem.” The Arab and Jewish States would 
become independent after a transition period of two 
years commencing on September 1, 1947. The Jewish 
State would include Eastern Galilee, the Esdreabelon 
plain, most of the coastal plain and the whole of the 
Reersheba subdisrict meluding the Negeb. The Arab 
State would comprise western Galilee, the hill country 
of Samarea and Judea, excluding the city of Jerusalem 
—and the southern coastal plain up to the Egyptian 
frontier, The City of Jerusalem would be placed after 


the transition period under international trusteeship - 


with the’ United Nations as administering authority. 
The territory of the city of Jerusalem would cover the 
present Municipality of Jerusalem plus the surrounding 
villages and towns, the most eastern of which would be 
Abu Dis, the most southern Bethlehem, the most 
western Ein Karen, the most northern Shafat. The 
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three sectors of the Arab State and the three of Jewish 
State would be inked together at two points of inter- 
section—one situated south-east of Afula, in the sub- 
district of Nazareth and one north-east of El Majdal 
in the subdistrict of Gaza. Jerusalem would be de- 
militarised. A Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations would appoint a Governor, who would be 
neither Arab nor Jew nor a citizen of either of the two 
Palestine States, nor at the time of his appointment 
a citizen of Jerusalem. . 
The partition scheme contemplates that Britain- 
should carry. on the administration of the country 
during the transition period under the auspices of the 
United Nations and, if so desired, with the assistance 
of one or more members of the United Nations. 
During this period Britain would admit into the pro- 
posed Jewish State 150,000 Jewish immigrants at 4 


uniform monthly rate. Should the transition period last 
over two years, the yearly rate of immigration 
would be pro rata. Present restrictions governing 
the transfer of land within the future. Jewish 
State would be discontinued during the transition 
period. The population of the territories com- 


prising the proposed Arab and Jewish States would 
elect a Constituent Assembly, the electors being 
men and women over 20 years of age. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly would appoint a Provisional Goavern- 
ment to make the. declaration guaranteeing funda- 
mental liberties and no discrimination ,and to sign the 
treaty of Economic Union. After making this arrange- 
ments, the State would be recognised as independent 


and, sovereign. If only one of the two proposed States 


should fulfil these conditions, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations would decide on the action to 
be taken. Other provisions of the partition scheme are 
that there should be no discrimination on grounds of 
race, religion or language, but each State should 
provide primary and secondary edueation for all 
minorities in their own language, and culture. A resi- 
dent of Palestine would upon the recognition of 
independence become a citizen of the State in which 
he was living unless he availed himself of the right to 
opt otherwise. The treaty to be signed between the 
Arab and Jewish States would establish an economic 
union of Palestine. This would include a customs 
union, a common currency operation in common 
interests of Railways, inter-State commutications and 
on the ports of Haiffa and Jaffa. It would also provide 
for the joint development of irrigation and soil con- 
servation. A joint economic board composed of three 
representatives of each of the two Palestine States 
and three foreign members appointed by the Economic 
and Social Council would be set up for organisation 
and administration of the Union. 

The Federal scheme proposed by India, Iran and 
Yugoslavia provides for a transition period of three 
years during which the administration is to be in the 
hands of an authority -designated’ by the United 
Nations. During the ‘transition period a Constituent 
Assembly would be elected. by popular vote. The 
independence of the Federal State would be declared 


_ States. 
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by the General Assembly of the United Nations after 
the adoption by the Constituent Assembly of a 
constitution incorporating the following provisions : 
“The Federal States to comprise a Federal Govern- 
ment and Governments of the Arab and Jewish 


“The Federal Governments to be responsible for 
National Defence, Foreign Relations and Immigration 
and Currency. 

“The Arab and Jewish States to enjoy full local 
self-government. 

“The organisations of “Government to include 4 
head of the State, an Executive Body, a Federal Court, 
and a Federal Legislative body of two Chambers, one 
Chamber to be elected on the basis of proportional 
representation of the population as a whole, the other 
on the basis of equal representation of Arab and 
Jewish citizens. | . . 

“A single Palestine nationality and citizenship. 
Nondiserimination and full equality to be guaranteed 
to minorities: 

“The holy 
guaranteed,” 

Aceording to this minority plan a permanent 
international body would be set up to supervise and 
protect the holy place. It would be composed of three 
representatives designated by the United Nations and 
ne representative of each of the recognised faiths 
interested in the matter. : 


places would -be preserved and 


South African Intransigence 

The relationship between India and South Africa 
has now come to the breaking point. The passing of 
racially discriminatory Pegging Acts by the Union 
Government of South Africa against the Indian in- 
habitants last year embittered. the relationship. 
Protests were made by the Indians locally in Africe 
and both officially and unofficially from India even 
before the ‘establishment of the Interim National 
Government here. The South African Indians sent a 
delegation here which got’ a vigorous response and co- 
operation from both the Congress and the League. 
Therefore, because of, the refusal of the South African 


Government to consider India’s protest, economic 
sanctions were adopted against the South African 
Union. All this happened during the © Wavell 


regime. Not content with this deadlock the Interim 
Government, as soon as it came into existence decided 
to send a feeler- to ‘the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit carried o2 


_an elaborate exposition of the case there as the delegate 


from India and enlisted considerable support to her 
cause. With her exposition of the real state of 
affairs obtaining in South Africa, the United Nations 
Organisation administered a moral censure against the 
South. African Government and recommended a re- 
adjustment of conflicting issues through mutual 
negotiation. 

Under these circumstances, it would have been 
proper for the South African Government, the offender, 
to: take initiative and break the deadlock. But Pandit 
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Nehru with his usual generosity came out first with a 
request to Field Marshall Smuts for reopening of 
Negotiations. Pandit Nehru made it clear that he had 
written to Smuts to say that- he was prepared to be 
helpful in carrying out the resolution passed by the 
U. N. O. on December 8, 1946. In reply F. M. Smuts 
wrote ; F 
I welcome the approgch, but I think the best 

way to deal with the matter is for the Indian 
Government to send back her High Commussioner 
in order that through that channel exchange of 
views regarding the resolution can be made. It 1s 
quite impossible in a matter of this sort to conduct 
negotiations by correspondence. The only channel 
for negotiation is the High Commissioner. 

Pandit Nehru could not comply with this sugges- 
tion of F. M. Smuts who capitaliséd this attitude in 
all his later observations. At the first sight, it might 
appear that but for Nehru’s stiff stand on prestige 
considerations, negotiations might have been reopened. 
But a deeper search would reveal that I. M. Smuts 
obstinate refusal to implement the U. N. O’s recom-, 
mendations is alone responsible for the continuation 
of the deadlock. Insistence of F. M. Smuts on the 
restoration of the Indian High Commussioner 
a shrewd attempt at converting the Indian question 
to a domestic issue of the South African Umion 
Government. While Nehru’s unwillingness to send back 
the High Cominissioner and readiness at the same to 
nominate a body of representatives to open discussions 
with the representatives of the South African Govern- 
ment is aimed at bringing out the issue on the inter- 
national plane. 

Now the full text of Nehru-Smuts ‘correspondence 
is out and it holds out in clear relief that this imsis- 
tence of F. M. Smuts on the return of the Indian 
High Commissioner and refusal to commit himself to 
the recommendation of the U. N. O. has led to the 
breakdown of negotiations beyond any possibility of 
a restart. In his letter dated August 7, Pandit Nehru 
says : = 

~ T have tried my best to end the deadlock be- 

tween our two Governments, but must observe 

with regret that, through no fault of ours, no 
common basis for negotiations between us has been 
found. 

In an earlier letter, dated June 24, 1947, Pandit 
Nehru clarified the issue connected with the return of 
the Indian High Commissioner. His letter goes : 


is 


You would allow me to point out that although 
in your present letter the Union Government have 
insisted on the return of our High Commissioner 
we have so far had no indication that they agreed 
to proceed on the basis of the United Nations 
resolution. 

i That the Union Government are unwilling to 
abide by the U. N. verdict will be clear from their 
official memorandum to the United Nations, wherein 
they maintain that the wishes “clearly expressed by an 
overwhelming majority of native races in South-West 
Africa: and by the unanimous vote of European 
representatives of that territory, . that South-West 
Africa be incorporated in the Union, debars the Union 
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Government from acting in accordance with the reso- 
luéi ion of the General Assembly and thereby flouting 
the wishes of those who, under the mandate, have been 
committed to their charge.” Thus there arises out Of 
this mock democratic pretence on the part of South 
Africa a queer picture of a Government unwilling to 
disregard the desires of a few- thousands—even if 
though that be © fact at.all—while being ready to flout 
the wishes of the counfries constituting the United 
Nations. Now therefore when the question is about to 
come up again before the United Nations India’s 
position would be much stronger both a and 
materially. 


Britain’s Medieval Colonial Policy 
Nuamdi Azikiwe, the reputed African leader of 
Nigeria, well-known as Zik, writing in the Daily Herald, 
strongly criticises the medieval colonial policy that 
Britain still seeks to pursue in Africa. Zik is also 
known as the Gandhi of Africa and he has accepted 
Satyagraha as the political weapon for the African 
struggle for independence. Zik writes : 
“As a colonial power, Britain practises the doctrine 
of ‘what we have we hold, and she has made it clear 
that when the Atlantic Charter was promulgated the 
framers ‘had in mind’ certain favoured nations and 
nationalities. | 
“The existence of the colour bar in the British 
Isles is a fact. So too, is the practice of bi-racialism 
in the Union of South: Africa and Australia, not. to 
mention the Colonial Empire. - 
“We know that there ‘is no scientific evidence to 
justify segregation and discrimination based purely on 
racial factors. Yet the cult of herrenvolkism is wor- 


shipped today in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. 

“Politically, British colonial policy has been to 
grant dependent peoples constitutions which are 


essentially autocratic. In spite of treaty obligations, 
Britain hastruled British Protectorates and Mandates 
as if they are British Crown Colonies. 

“Education is limited to the privileged. Hospitals 
are available not to the greatest number of the people 
but to a negligible minority. 

“Public services sre Jacking in many respects: 
there are few water supplics, limited mileage of sur- 
faced roads for efficient transportation, little or no 
good lighting system, ino fire-fighting service, in- 
adequate postal service, and virtually no’ police 
protection. 

“The prisons are medieval, the penal code is 
oppressive, and religious freedom is a pearl of great 
price. 

“There exists in certain colonial territories a re< 
gime of monopoly which has a stranglehold on the 
country’s economy. 

“The system of taxation is arbitrary and inequit~ 
able. The Civil Service is not as efficient as it should 
be, due mainly to favouritism, nepotism and racialism. 

“The agricultural progfamme is antediluvian, as 


~ 
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no energetic effort is made to introduce and popularisé 
labour-saving machinery and medern farming tech- 
niques. 

“The mining policy is definitely despotic, for while 
State control and public ownership may be desirable 
in a democrativ State,. the Governor of a colonial 
territory ‘may in his absolute discretion’ grant, cancel, 
modify or renew any prospeee licenee or mining 
right. 

“Labour is exploited aud euenieed galore, 

“Now, what are the prospects for the future ? 
Without mincing words, let‘me say that it is obligatory 
for Britain to examine herself more critically and be 
Willing to adjust herself to the changing conditions of 
contemporary colonial thought. 

“It is highly desirable for Britain to cultivate the 
goodwill and loyalty of the colonial peoples. 

“In the potitical sphere Britain can-do this by 
granting more democratic constitutions leading towards 
political autonomy, in accordance with the will and 
wishes of the people concerned. Britain should examine 
her treaties with various colonial peoples and strive 
with sincerity to respect treaty obligations. 

“Britain should embark also on a policy of social 
reconstruction in the colonies with a definite purpose 
of abolishing all forms of segregation and discrimina- 
tion based on race, colour, creed, station in life, sex 
or any other such extraneous factors. 

“Compulsory education should be encouraged on 2 
universal scale to hasten the mental emancipation of 
the colonial peoples from the « forces of intolerance, 
prejudice, superstition and ignorance. 


“A regime of monopoly and finance capital mani- 
pulated in the interests of the rentier class should be 
curbed. If ‘development, corporations’ are founded then 
the colony and its,people should own part of the 
shareholdings on a co-operative basis. 

“Taxation should be reformed. 

“What I have written above is an exposition of 
the evil forces at work to disintegrate this great 
MWanpire, but I should not be misunderstood as declar- 
ing that Britaia is necessarily the world’s worst 
offender as a colonial- power, She may be said to be 
the best of the worst. With the possible exception of 
the U.SS.R. and the US.A., I should place Britain at 
the top of other colonial powers. 

“My disappointment is that British colonial policy 
is not good enough as a model for the world. With 
all the human and material resources of the Colonial 
Empire at her disposal, her short-sightedness has 
alienated her colonial subjects and protected peoples... 

“Today, the colonial atmosphere is charged with 
suspicion, due -to bad government by her erratic and 
erring colonial administrators, some of whom may be 
said to be ‘Empire-wreckers’.” 

The present vain attempts of a group of power 
politicians in Britain to retain whatever remnants of 
Empire she has still left, augur il for Britain herself. 
A voluntary quittal 7 téme would have made her a 
friend in the East with benefits for both. 


FREE INDIA 


A Reverie on 15th August, 1947 


By Sr JADUNATH SARKAR, p.xitt. 


' Tur Temple of Freedom has unbarred its portal, -~We 
stand in the vestibule and gaze in. But before we 
enter the sanctuary, let us call to mind those. leaders 
of thought who had dreamt the dream of India’s free- 
dom and procliimed it throughout their lives: Their 
message has breathed life into our people: their 
message will remain alive through the ages, because 
our thoughts and labours have followed in the track 
marked out by them’ and now at last attained +0 
fruition. The ideal of Indian freedom today is not the 
ideal of the Hindu Swaraj for which ancient Aryavarta, 
Dravid land, and Maharashtra had toiled in the days 
of yore, nor of the caste and clan independence for 
which the Rajput Kshatriyas had bled in our middle 
ages, The Indian freedom for which we, are_ looking out 
expectantly, is not circumscribed by religion, clan or 
locality ; it is no narrow sectional blessing reserved 
for 4 class. This our new freedom has agreed to accept 
with open arms all the gains of western civilisation 
and modern science ; its State will follow the reformed 
polity which revels all over the modern civilised 
world. And at the same time it will clasp to its heart 
the moral principles and spiritual wealth of ancient 
Aryavarta and medieval Hind, whose heirs we still 
ave, This free India will cast no person, no knowledge 
out as an untouchable, by reason of difference in 
religion, race or language. Its gigantic branches will 
give sheltering shade to all who come under it. This 
is the ancient Hindu ideal of kingship : 

Anubhavatt hi murdina padapas tibram ushnam, 

Shamayati paritapam chhayaya samshritanam. 

The vision of such a free India was first seen by 
Ram Mohun Rey, it was preached by Bankim Chandra 
and Rabindranath. It was pleaded in foreign countries 
at the bar of world opinion by our ambassadors, 
Vivekananda and Ramananda Chalterji. Ideas are 
deathless, an idea spreads its branches and roots hike 
the undying Banyan.tree, covering an entire country. 
Therefore, today I first abase my head in reverence tO 
these modern leaders of Indian thought. 

How should we welcome this new-coming freedom? 
With wine and song, dance and military parade, as any 
European country would do? No, when I look around, 
IT can only say in the words used by Rabindranath in 
describing the eve of the annihilating war of the 
Mahabharata : 


“Peace, peace, my troubled heart ! 
‘Lower thy head and wait for Iate’s decree 
In patience. When, after a long night ~ 
Time (the Destroyer) suddenly wakes up and 
: purges 
Himself —that is a terrible day .. . 
Off. off with your jewels, your new crimson robes, 


Stop that merry music, stop your royal ceremonies, 
Enter the temple, daughter, call for the priest, 
And sit down with chastened heart, expectant 

of Death.” 


If we calmly contemplate the present condition of 
India, the truth of .my view will become at once 
clear. 


State BANKRUPTCY 


First, the English are scuttling out of India, throw- 
ing a hopelessly bankrupt estate upon our shoulders. 
Before World War No. II, only two hundred crores of 
Rupees worth of paper money circulated in India, and 
cur Government was legally bound to cash these notes 
in silver on demand. Today 1260 crores worth of notes 
are in circulation, that is more than siz times the pre- 
war amount of hand-notes or 1.0.0’s have been issued 
by our Government. But this is not all.. The rupee 
coins that are now in circulation, do not contain a 
single grain of pure silver, they are all made of 
brass (?) or nickel, and yet according to the accepted 
principles of honest currency, a rupee ought to contail 
175 grains of pure silver (plus five grains of alloy for 
hardening it). This sort of false money—called fiat 
money, or “Government-enforced base metal,” now 
current in India amounts to 182 crores worth, and 
includes one rupee paper-notes which are inconvertible 
(according to war-time legislation), in other words, 
Government is not bound to give us even nichel discs 
in exchange for these one-rupee notes! In the world 
outside India these notes and fiat rupees have no 
value except the market price of their weight 4s 
impure nickel in the case of the coins. 

How will the “free and independent” State of 
India discharge these handnotes, totalling 1260 + 182 
or 1442 crores? According to’ the poor ignorant 
economists of the benighted Victorian era, every 
honest Government in issuing paper-money ought to. 
keep in its vaults bullion worth about one-third of its 
total note issue as liquid assets for meeting calls for 
conversion. This was up to the normal maximum of 
sanctioned note issue. But when that limit has to be 
exceeded’ in meeting increased publie demand for 
paper-currency, the Goverhment must keep in reservé 
the full value of the extra issue in bullion or univer- 
sally-accepted currency. But the red lamp* is burning 
in the Red Fort of Delhi, where (I suppose) the 
Treasury of the free Government of India will be 
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* When an Indian banker wants to declare his insolvency, he 
sets a red Jamp burning in his house, turns the idol of his god of 


fortune (Ganesh) upside down, and escapes, 
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lodged under guard of its Army Headquarters, There 
is no bullion in the Indian Treasury for repaying these 
1442 crores of hand-notes. During World War No, 41, 
we were soothed with the official communique that 
England has admitted a debt of 1174 million pounds 
sterling or Rs. 1566 crores as due to India (figure for 
30th June, 1947). This debt is called India’s Sterling 
Balances, of which the meaning in plain English is that 
that amount of sterling is lying in. reserve in the 
Treasury of England to the credit of India. -These 
sterling balances are the only cover of the India 
Government’s war-inflated’ handnotes valued at 1442 
crores of rupees, and would enable the Government of 
India to pay up its note-holders in full and thus become 
freed from: debi. There is, in India, nod other visible 
asset to cover this huge debt. 

During World War No. i, England contracted a 
debt of several thousand million dollars to the U.S.A. 
After that war had ended in 1918, England repaid a 
few yearly instalments of this debt, and then Cham- 
berlain stopped paying anything more as interest or 
principal, The very name of this debt is no longer 
heard now. Can the black men of India expect the 
iepayment of the full £1174 millions, where the “trans- 
Atlantic cousins’ have been bilked? The man, who 
expeets it, is an incurable optimist. 


INFLATION AND SOARING PRICES 


Secondly, the price of everything in India—and 
not in India alone but in the entire post-war world— 
has gone up three or four times on an average, due to 
the “astronomical inflation” of token currency and 
reduced production. Our note issue during the war 
years has been more than siz times the normal, there- 
fore most classes of people in India have six times 
their normal buying power and are able and eager to 
spend in markets six rupees where in normal times 
they could spend only’ one rupee. 

Let us imagine that instead of 1030 crore rupees 
worth of eztra papet money, the India Government 
had during the war years issued the same amount of 
true currency, that is gold and silver coins (not brass 
or nickel). It is absolutely certain that eighty per cent 
of this new wealth would have been hoarded for future 
use as capital. The ancient Romans used to call India 
“a sink of gold,” because the half million pounds 
worth of the gold coins of the Roman Emperors which 
were annually sent to India to pay for Indian produce, 
quickly went underground or were suspended from the 
ears and necks of the Indian ladies! (These gold 
hoards are now being unearthed at the mouths of the 
Krishna and the Cavery). But who cares to keep 4 
damp dirty paper note ? Let us buy what we can with 
it, before it goes the way of the German merks. 
‘Therefore our soaring prices are due entirely to infla- 
tion in the form of fiat money or false currency. 

The consequence of this fourfold gencral increase 
of prices is that all workmen have enforced a corres- 
ponding increase of their pay in order to enable them 
to live. As in France, so in India too, Government is 
the largest employer, and the heightened prices have 
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increased the cost of the administration at least threc- 
fold the pre-war figure. Whence is this additional money 
to come to the State coffers? If Government could 
increase the land-revenue, judicial stamp fee, postal 
rates, railway fares, and custom duty (by weight, not 
ad valorem) to four-times the pre-war rates, then only 
could it attain to -solvency. None but a lunatic 
would expect so tremendous an increase in taxation. 
Therefore, there is no alternative to State insolvency, 
except a reduction of expenditure to one-fourth ! That 
would cause a revolution. But how long can the real 
facts be concealed ? 

Look at France. There, thanks to an inflation even 
greater than India’s, the salaries of employes (mainly 
Government servants, fonctionnaires) and the price of 
commodities are racing together neck-to-neck as in 4 
Derby dead heat, and inflation is following close 
behind. What financial wizard can enable India 10 
escape the same fate ? 


REPUDIATION OF Pusiic Dest 


History records many examples of Governments, 
after long wars, turning bankrupt, or in other words, 
publicly declaring that they cannot repay their debts 
by giving true money in return for their “handnotes” - 
or fiat money. Think of the assignats and mandats of 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic France, which sank to 
13 frances in metallic money for 100 frances in paper, 
and were finally abolished without compensation to 
their. holders. The same thing happened to the German 
merks after World War No. I. The US.A. during the 
long anti-slavery War (1861-65) issued inconvertible 
compulsory paper notes. called Green-backs, which son 
sank from 100 cents face value to 35 cents market 
value or purchasing power. True, 17 years later (in 
1879), the U.S A. was able to pay them off in full, 
thanks to its gold discovery and enormous ol] mines. 
But will our exhausted Jheria coal fields (all private, 
property and not State assets) and Kolar gold mines 
gone down to 3000 feet already, enable the Govern- 
ment of free India 4o repeat this financial feat? If 
not. the State bankruptcy, which caused the downfall 
of the ancien regime or old Bourbon Government of 
France, is England’s parting, gift to India. 


Foop SHORTAGE 


There is a world shortage of food and rise in 
food prices. Even those countries, such as America, 
Siam and Australia which have an abundance of wheat 
or rice, cannot send their surplus grain to India, for 
Want of shipping or strikes among transport-workers 
and port-labourers. Even in normal years India has to 
import about a quarter of her grain requirements from 
foreign countries, as she grows only three-fourths of 
what she consumes. But this year owing to drought 
and flood, religious riots and constant strikes by all 
classes of labour im India, she will not succeed in 
harvesting more than half her expected crop total. 
Therefore, all our people must go thalf-fed, or half the 
population niust starve outright. Our reserve stock will 
be exhausted in two months. 
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FREE INDIA 


So much for the internal condition of India on 
the eve of independence. Let us now look outside. 
The obligation of Britain to defend India with all the 
strength of the British Commonwealth of Nations has 
been withdrawn in a single day and India has been 
called wpon to take full responsibility for her own 
defence. We shall require at least two years of pre- 
paration and training and perfect peace (internal and 
external) before it is possible for us to organise our 
defence fully. Shall we get that respite? Wolves are 
prowling on our frontiers, waiting for some civil war 
between our provinces or the “invasion” of our Union 
territory by some proud Native pritce, that may 
paralyse our national Government for a time. 

And our internal enemies are more dangerous than 
the external ones. At the mere announcement of the 
eoming freedom of India, a hundred factions have 
raised their heads ; each locality, each sect, even each 
sub-caste, each linguistic unit, is clamouring for “com- 
plete independence” and “perfect local autonomy.” We 
are daily hearing the cry, “Each group for itself ; we 
refuse to recognise any other group’s authority, or to 
do team-work with others for the common good of our 
country by subordinating our special interests and 
parochial patriotism to the interests of the common- 
wealth of India.” Many years of co-operation, self+ 
control, silent continuous work for the public good, and 
willing submission to discipline, are required before we 
can cure our national defects and make the Indian 
Union of the future as strong as a free nation ought 
to be if it hopes to exist in the modern world. Shall 
we get all these ? 


FoMENTED STUDENT REVoLY 


On the first day of India’s independence, what 
_ causes the greatest anxiety to a thoughtful patriot is 
the politicians’ corruption of our immature lads. The 
most alarming threat to the new world which we wish 
to create in India is the lawlessness which has become 
iNgrained in a certain section of our students. It is true 
that less than 1 quarter of our student community 
make political work a pretext for neglecting their 
legitimate duties and spurning at discipline. But they 
are backed by a ‘certain type of political leaders (in 
whose election campaigns they assist as “camp 
followers” without pay), and the educational autho- 
tities are publicly humiliated and the 75 per cent of 
dutiful students are overborne by this boisterous 
minority * 

For twenty years now, ever since the visit of the 
Simon Commission, students, even school children in 
their teens, have been deliberately employed as 
“soldiers in the war of national liberation” and glorified 
ag heroes and martyrs, while edueationists have been 
publicly censured as tyrants. In consequence academic 
discipline and even order and peace in educational insti- 
tutions, have vanished from India, most of all from 
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* See the reply of the Council of the Lucknow University to the 
Education Minister of that province. : 
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Bengal. Very frequently, on flimsy grounds, sometimes 
on no ground that one can see (euphemistically called. 
sympathetic stiitkes), the bustling minority in our 
schools and colleges—working in federations through 
the province—declare strikes ; they block the gates of 
the schools and colleges and forcibly prevent the 
teachers and dutiful students from entering and doing 
their work ; teachers are assaulted in the streets, even 
in the examination halls invigilators and examiners 
have been man-handled and desks overturned to 
interrupt the University examination work, Their 
elders raise no voice of protest or moral condemnation 
against such antics, and hence there is nothing to dis- 
abuse these young minds of the false idea that they 
are thus doing national service or showing true patriot- 
ism. These students ape our political leaders by 
forming -their own Federations, holding _ periodical 
Conventions, issuing Press Communiques, conducting 
party journals, and even indulging in faction fights 
between rival groups at public meetings, (Bose party 
versus Sen party, miniature edition). 


Let us calmly judge the. consequences of this law- 
lessness of youth under tuition. In one year there are 
usually 180 working days at the utmost in a college, 
after deducting Sundays, religious holy days, and the 
necessary Long Vacation from the 365 days. The 
teachers can personally meet their classes and the 
students can gain practical training in the science 
laboratories on not more than 180 days in the year 
under normal conditions. But when (as happened 
during the last two years) on account of strikes 
declared by the political leaders or by the students 
on their own iniliative, colleges can actually work for 
90 days or even less, it logically follows that the 
students will be able to learn a subject only to the 
extent of half their syllabus or even less. No doubt, a 
very small percentage of them, being tip-top boys will 
work steadily at home and suffer no loss through the 
strikes (except in practical science). But the immense 
majority of them will face their examination only half 
prepared. And they will also have to face the world 
nalf-qualified for their chosen professions, because we 
cannot keep any one eight years in a college to make 
him qualify for the four-years’ graduation course. He 
must Jeave his college at the end of his fourth year, 
but can do so only as a half-baked graduate, and India 
will suffer the consequences of it. 


Two examples will make my meaning clear, The 
Medical course in Calcutta covers five years and is 
preceded -by ‘preliminary training in Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology in the [Se class (two years). Thus the 
complete education of a Bachelor of Medicine requires 
seven years of work. But when, thanks to constant 
strikes and demonstrations, only half of any year’s 
teaching work can be actually done, at the end of these 
7 years, the final MB. candidate will be only half- 
trained, counting the actual ‘time of his instruction. 
The result will be exactly the same as if -students were 
taken out in the middle of the 8rd year M.B. class, 
then made to sit at a final M.B. examination (so-called), 
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and sent out into the world stamped as “passed M.B’s.” 
Imagine the fate of our wounded sons in some future 
battle for India’s defence, when their only possible 
medical attendants are such half-trained surgeons. 
Another case. Modern artillery of the long-range 
yariety requires very high mathematical knowledge in 
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its officers for direction, elevation and aiming, and also 


correction by co-ordinating reports about the effect of 
-the shots. In a rough way we may take this requirement 
as equivalent to the Honours Mathematics standard. 
But if these artillery officers are not allowed -to read 
peacefully up to the Honours Mathematics test (owing 
to these political interruptions), but are appointed 
when they have acquired only the equivalent of ~the 
Matric standard in Mathematics, how would such 
cutcha officers crush India’s invaders by their direction 
of gun-fire ? So, too, in every other field of life, The 
modern world lives by competition. How can free 
India stand world competition in her industries, com- 
merce, art and science, if she does not see to it that 
her future workers are fully trained ? We may have 
the necessary capital for our proposed vast industrial 
expansion, but where are the skilled workmen,—the 
technicians, the scientists, the accountants, the 
engineers? The “soldiers of the war of liberation” 
bave earned no other qualification than shouting 
slogans and staging iemonstrations. 

On sober reflection it will appear that in instigat- 
ing and continuing the employment of immature lads 
in political agitation (miscalled national work) and 
destroying the peace and efficiency of our schools and 
colleges, we are acting exactly like the foolish farmer 
who eats up the seed-corn for his next year’s harvest, 
so that his fields lie untilled and barren in future. 

Where is the remedy ? Where is the honest and 
strong Education Minister (or Vice-Chancellor) who 
will face initial unpopularity with a noisy section, by 
calling students back to their legitimate duties, remove 
the enemies of academic peace and efficiency from the 
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rise higher and higher in the world of learning and 
science ? Remember that the young Buddhist Bhekshus 
(monks and novices) of old by their violation of 
discipline (vinaya), and defiance of the “Council of 
Hiders,” broke up the monasteries of India and at last 
Buddhism itself perished in the land of its birth. 


CoNcLUDING PRAYER 


It cannot be denied, amidst all the rejoicings of 
this day, that 2 hard test is before our country, Our 
future prospect is not one of merry-making, or of- 
taking a holiday, or even of slackening our efforts, On 
the contrary, now more than ever before when we were 
under the aegis of British rule, a challenge has been 
thrown out to all our workers, “Be fully efficient, fully 
disciplined, fully united, or you will perish, with none 
to save you.” This is the day when every one of us 
should take the vow, Silently in his heart, to turn his 
life into a new channel and live and work for his 
country, without hope of reward, without regard for 
self or party. If the whole nation cannot respond to 
this call, if it stops halfway m its noble endeavour, 
India is doomed. 

Do not forget that liberty cannot be a gift from 
others, it has to be carned by tireless exertion, it has 
to be preserved by right thinking and unending ‘un- 
selfish work; “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Therefore, I call upon you to join your voice to 
Rabindranath Tagore’s in his prayer : 


Call me through your open door 


To ‘your assembly of the wide wide world, 
On this blessed morning ! 


Irom the summit of sun-rise hill call aloud’ to me, 
‘Darkness has sunk in the Ocean of light, 
Awake from selfishness, awake from meanness, 
Awake from every form of sloth. O, awake, awake, 
In manly. noble splendour, 

On this blessed morning P* 





Si 





* A very amall portion of this was broadcast from the Calcutta 





temples of Saraswati, and thus enable the country tO A.-1,R. Station in Bengali on the 15th August. : 
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PROBLEM OF GERMAN ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 
Bry PROMODE SENGUPTA 


Tue pre-1914 Germany was a closely knit economic organ- 
ism producing its wealth and power from a fertile soil, 
am abundance of raw materials, an intelligent and diligent 
industrig! leadership, a skilled and hard-working prole- 
tariat, a well-developed and co-ordinated network of rail- 
and water-ways, a flourishing shipping business, foreign 
investments, and an excellent international credit. In 
many respects England was fast losing her pre-eminerice 
to the German nation. ° 

After the first World War the defeated Germany lost 
six and a half-million population, one-eighth of her Europ- 
ean land area, all the colonies, two-fifth of her coal, 
seventy-five per cent of her iron-ore, nearly all zinc and 
lead, all her foreign. inwestment, nearly all foreign trade 
contracts and ninety per cent of her merchant fleet. More- 
over, she was condemned to pay some undefined billions of 
cold marks as reparations. But in one respect Germany 
was fortunate that time. As the war was fought on the foreign 
soil anid as there was no aerial bombardment, German 
cities, industries and mines remained intact, and no indus- 
trial plant was taken out of the country as booty or re- 
parations payment. Germany was also fortnuate to have 
a government of her own which enjoyed full power over 
her national affairs. 

But it took Germany several years to: get over the 
shock of war and defeat. Revolution, comnter-revolution, 
soaring inflation followed ome after another reaching the 
climax in 1923. From that year, however, an upward trend 
set in reaching its apex in 1929, in which gear Germany 
surpassed her own high production Jevel of 1913 and 
taking her rank second only to the United States in in- 
dustrial development, standard of living and potential 
greatness. This extraordinary recovery of German economy 
was the result of many causes, of which foreign loans 
(70 per cent coming from the United States), rationalisa- 
tion, formation of trusts and combines occupy a promiment 
place. Due to rationalisation alone the average. output 
per man in the rationalised industries was twenty per cent 
higher in 1930 than in 19138. In the coal industry, for 
example, 562,000 men in 1925 produced 133,000,000 tons 
of coal; in 1928, after rationalisation, 556,000 men pro- 
duced as much as 151,000,000 tons. Similar results were 
obtained in metallurgical industries, automobile, chemicals, 
textiles and even in agriculture. 
rationalisation was carried to such extremes that there 
was a demand for “rationalising rationalisation.” The Ger- 
man merchant marine, which was almost non-existeat after 
the war, had risen again by 1930 to the third place with 
a tonnage well over four million, only surpassed by Great 
Britain and America. 

But however dazzling the German recovery might have 
been, it had its weaker side common to all capitalist sys- 
tems of economics, So when the 1929 shock came, Ger- 


In fact, in some cases 
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man Democracy was the first ta go down under it. There 
were now two alternatives left open to the Germans, either 
to forge ahead with a Socialist planmed economy for peace 
and prosperity or to rush headlong into imperialist a4- 
venture under a Nazi autarchic system. The German 
Junker militarists and industrial magnates faced with the 
danger of complete annihilation hurriedly pushed the 
Nazis to power through. the wide gap that existed in the 
proletarian rank between the Social Democrats and Com- 
munists. 


Nazi economy based on autarchy was essentially a 
war economy. “No other cotintry in the world surpasses 
Germany in the sysicmatic adjustment of economic life 
to military requirements, German economic life is com- 
pletely dominated by the soldierly spirit.” Thus boasted 
Dr. Rudolf Brinckmanr, Secretary of State and Vice- 
President of the Reichshank, anid this in short describes the 
ultimate reality of National Socialist economy. In 1933, 
when Hitler came to power Germany was in a state of 
collapse. Militarily she was of ro significance with hardly 
any army, navy or air-force, and more than six million 
persons, that is, one-third of her workers, were unemploy- 
ed. Her production as well as trade, both internal and 
foreign, fell considerably. ‘The German national income 
from wages and salaries which was RM. 44,466,000.000 in 
1929 {out of a total national income of RM. 30,000 mil- 
lion) amounted only to RM. 31,756 million in 1935. By 
1934, however, the worst period of the economic crisis was 
over, unemployment fell considerably and the national 
income again began to rise. And then, in 1936, Germany 
really moved on to a “war economy”. Thereafter her 
entire economic life was dominated by Goering’s Four 
Year Plan announced by Hitler before the Nuremberg 
Nazi Party Gongress in 1936 where the Fuehrer declared, 
“In four years Germany must be entirely independent of 
foreign countries with respect to all those materials which 
can in any way be produced through German capability, 
through German chemistry, or by our machine and mint 
ing indistries.” Goering’s slogan “cannons before butter” 
aptly described the nature of Nazi war ecotomy, which 
was still further clarified by Dr. Schacht in a speech 
before the Economic Section of the German Academy in 
1938 as follows: “The less the people consume, the more 
work can be done on armament preduction. The standard 
of living and the scale of armament production must move 
in opposite directions.” : 


The main spring of German economic recovery since 
1934 was State expenditure oni armaments and public 
works which is made crystal clear by the official indices of 
production of capital goods (reflecting expenditure on 
armaments and public works) and of consumption goods, 
such as textiles, food industries, shoes and garments, etc. 
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German Indices of Production 


Year Capital Goods Consumption Goods - 
1929 100 100 

1932 34° 76 

1934 73 92 

1936 Lis 99 

1937 124 105 ' 
1938 136 113 

1939 July 147 120 


(League of Nations: “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics”) 


In the years of depression the output of capital goods 
fell from 100 in 1929 to 34 im 1932, while consumption 
goods never fell below 76. Yet by June 1939 capital 
goods had actually risen to 147, while consumption goods 
had only reached 129. It should also be noted that the 
fizure of 120 for consumption goods is also misleading, 
for a large portiom of the consumption goods industries, 
such as textile, leather, etc. produced uniforms, shoes and 
numerous other goods entirely for the military. 

Another example was building construction. In the 
first nine months of 1938 the number of houses and flats 
declined hy 21 per cent as compared with 1937, and there 
was an estimated shortage of 1,500,000 dwellings. At the 
same time many structures were raised for military har- 
racks, training centres, depots, and Government offices. 

A better and more impressive picture, however, can be 
gained by comparing the development in certain indivi- 
dual braniches of industry, taking 1928 as 100. In 1938, 
general production was 125, production of investment goods 
137, production of pig iron 157, production of lorries 205, 
production of copper 304, production of petral 600. 

Siate control of foreign trade, of exports and imports, 
was another means by which the Nazi Government con- 
trolled the national economy for war purposes. 


Net Imports of Selected Commodities into Germany 
(in 7000 tons) 


1929 1938 
Rubber 49 ~ 108 
Zine Ore 95 138 
Lead Ore 114 141 
Copper Ore se 480 654. 
Raw Colton ». 358 351 
Eggs 168 102 
Cheese 64 32 
Lard 125 A2 


By 1938—-one year before the war started—the famous 
boast of Marshal Goering (who himself did not exactly 
have a reputation of being a thin man) thgt “iron has 
always made an empire stromg; butter only makes people 
fat, either we bought butter and went without freedom, 
or we achieved freedom and did without butter. We de- 
cided for ironi That is the cause of butter shortage,”"— 
was already turned inio reality, and eggs and cream, 
butter and fat, coffee and tea becume very scarce. 

Germany was particularly deficient in iron ore since 
she lost Lorraine in 1919. Before the World War 1 she 
produced 28.6 million tons of ore. In 1933 her output 

8 million tons, and 20.6 million tons had to 


was only 5.3 
be imported from Sweden, France and Spain, One «might 
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have supposed that in a small and densely populated ° 
country like Germany where scientific ski]l and engineer- 
ing was so advanced, all the subterranean riches would 
long ago have been prospected. But that was not the case. 
The “Office of Sub-Soil Research” working under the Four 
Year Plan discovered that the Salzgitter region (which was 
selected for the construction of the gigantic Hermann 
Goering Werke) alone contained a deposit of more than 
1,000,000.000 tons of iron ore. Lead, zine, iron and 
copper deposits were discovered at varies other places, 
which were all brought under exploitation. Thus through 
new findings and increased extraction, Germany’s iron ore 
production rose to 12.5 million tons in 1938, while her 
crude oil production increased from 445,000 tons in 1936 
to 600,000 tons in 1938. ; 

In 1936 there were 16] blast furnaces in operation in 
Gernrany, with an output of 15.3 million tons of pig iron, 
and 18.6 million tons of raw steel production, both these 
figures exceeding the previous record of 1929. But even 
then they were not sufficient for the enormous require- 
ments of rearmament and of the Pour Year Plan which 
together consumed as much as 85 percent of the total iron 
and steel production, and private economy was allotted 
only a fraction of the quantity it needed. To remedy this 
the Government authorised the constructién of twelve 
new blast furnaces. Moreover, Goering formed a “Work 
Ring for the Four Year Plan” composed of the leading 
experts of-industry. By such methods, by 1940, Germany 
was producing 24 million tons of raw steel, 19.5 million 
tons of pig iron, and 25.7 million tons of iron ore. 

Before the World War II Germany was manufacturing 
more ight metals than) any other country. For instance, 
she was producing two kilograms of aluminium per head 
of population, compared with 1,18 kilogram in the U.S.A,, 
1.06 in Great Britain, and 0.67 in France. There is, how- 
ever, no place. to describe the extraordinary industrial 
progress thatgyGermany made in various directions, such 
as in chemicals, in automobiles, radio, films, in “Buna” 
rubber made of coal and lime, benzine out of coal, Zell- 
wolle (artificial wool and cotton) made out of wood, silk, 
rayon, leather, paper, ceramic, glass, musical instruments, 
medical instruments, motor cars, etc. 

As a result of complete defeat in the World War If 
German economy today is utterly shattered.. There can- 
not be any comparison between the Germany of 1919 and 
1945. In 1919, the country did not experience any degs- 
truetive warfare on her own soil, all the industrial estab- 
lishments remained intact, the territorial loss was not 
great, foreigm treops were stationed only in a small part 
of its territory, and there was a German Government. 
In 1945, on the contrary, the whole country is divided up 
and fully occupied by Four Powers, all the big industrial 
centres are almost completely destroyed as a result of 
4. years’ constant aerial bombing and later on due to mar- 
ciless battles that were fought within the Reich territory, 
and there is no central German Government. When all 
these factors are considered, one can easily realise what 
a tremendous task it is to rehabilitate the country. 

After the occupation of Germany, it was decided at 
the Potsdam Conference in July, 1945 by the Soviet Union, 
U.S.A. and Great Britain (and to which France later 
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on adhered). that (1) economic unity of Germany should 
be maintained, (2) steps should be taken to re-establish 
German political unity and to set up a central German 
administration for transport, finance, foreign trade, indus- 
try and agriculture, (3) the Nazi Party and its affiliated 
organisations should be dissolved (i.e. de-Nazification), 
(4) demilitarisation, destruction of German war potential, 
and dissolution of cartels -and trusts should be effected, 
(5) German reparations should be paid over 20 years from 
current production and by dismantling the heavy svar in- 
dustries, (6) the peace industries should be reopened im- 
mediately and the German steel production enhanced up 
lo 12,000,000 tons annually, (7) and finally,: joint con- 
trol of the four occupying powers over the Ruhr should 
he established. The Potsdam Conference also decided that 
in addition to the reparations to be taken from the Soviet 
Zone, the Saviet Union should also receive (a) 15 .per 
cent of induslrial capital equipment from other Zones, 
such as metallurgical, chemical, and machine manufactur- 
ing industries which are not required for Germany’s peace 
time economy, in exchange for an equivalent value, and 
_(b) 10 per cent additional equipments of the above cate- 
gory without any exchange. 

Compared to the damages Russia had suffered due 
to German aggression the Soviet Union’s demand for 10 
billion dollars worth of reparations is not mnch and does 
not even cover one-tenth of her direct loss. Although Bri- 
taim and America never denied. the validity of the Russian 
claim for these reparations, the deliveries to the Soviet 
Union and a number of other countries of capital equip- 
ments very essential for the rehabilitation of their war- 
devastated. economies have been thwarted by the occupa- 
tion authorities in the Western Zones. The Moscow Con- 
ference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers (April-May, 
1947), which ended up in complete failure on all import- 
ant questions, revealed ‘the extent of the breach that 
exists between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 
The main arguments put forward by the British and the 
Americans against Russia’s reparation claims are, firstly, 
they would deprive Germany of resources which are essen- 
tial to her to make her self-supporting, and secondly, the 
payment of reparations would place an additional burden 
on America and Britain, who are, they claim, already 
‘spending huge sums for feeding the Germans. The Rus- 
sian reply to this is as follows: 


“But these arguments will not hold water. It. 


is known that the United States and Great Britain, 
whose territories were not invaded by the Germans, 
have already received reparations from Germany— 
in the shape of German foreign assets, German 
patents and gold, industrial equipment, merchant 
ships and the like—to a total value of not less than 
10 million dollars. While they object to the Soviet 
Union receiving reparations out of current produc- 
tion, the British and American authorities are 
themselves making withdrawals out of the current 
produesion of German industries on a very wide 
scale. 


“As to the concern that Germany shall be 
economically ‘self-supporting, the facts show that 
the American and British monopolies are striving 
not for an expansion, but a further contraction of 
the output of the peace branches of Germany’s 
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industry, which they regard as a potential rival to 
themselves. Yet, if these peace branches of industry 
were to work at full capacity, they could provide 
sufficient goods not only to meet current repara- 
tions déliveries, but also for the supply of Germany’s 
home markes and for trade with other countries. 

“The Soviet reparations claim is founded pre- 
cisely on this basis, namely, the demilitarisation Of 
Germany’s industry and the development of 1ts 
‘peace branches. It is in the interest of all nations, 
including Germany herself, that. her economy 
should develop along these lines."—(New Times, 
April 4, 1947). 


Previously we have seen how a very large proportion 
of Germany’s productive capacily was devoted for mili- 
tary purposes. An effective policy of demilitarisation in 
the Western Zones of Germany would release very con- 
siderable productive capacity over and above what is re- 
quired to meet the peacetime needs of the country and its 
foreign trade, and also to produce goods on account at 
reparations. Take, for instance, steel. Before the war 
Germany was producing about 20 million tons annually 
(24 million tons in 1940). Therefore, the proposed stcel 
production level of 12 million tons a year is not exces- 
sive. And yet the Control Council im Berlin set the Ger- 
man steel output level at wnly 7,500,000 tons a year, of 
which the annual share of the British occupation Zone, 
which consists of most of the largest steel plants of Ger- 
many, is about 5 million tons. Actually, however, the 
steel output in the British Zone is about 2 million tons. 
An increase of the German steel production is perfectly 
compatible with demilitarisation and decurtailisation with 
a view to safeguarding the interests of peace and security; 
it is also necessary for re-organising peace industries ol 
Germany and many countries of Europe and Asia, as well 
as for reparation payment. 

The Russians and the Western Powers are following 
different economic policies in their respective Zones. As 
soon as Russia occupied the Eastern Zone she expro- 
priated the lands of the 10 thousand big Junkers who were 
the backbone of Nazi militarism and distributed them to 
460 thousand peasant families. Also mines, big factories 
and banks were socialised. All these measures helped the 
Russian Zone to maintain the food ration at 1,500 calo- 
ries per person per day (“workers” and “heavy workers” 
receiving more propottionally)—which is 30 per cent higher 
than in the Western Zones. This drastic land reforms also 
helped the resettlement of the displaced persons from 
East Prussia. As regards peace industries in the Russian 
Zone, when raw materials are available, they are running 
to the full capacity, and also denazification and demili- 
tarisation have been carried out. 

In the Western Zones due to lack of any plan chao- 
tic conditions are being aggravated day by day. No far- 
reaching land reform was carried out, and consequently 
these areas which could’ have been self-supporting in food 
have to depend to a large extent on imports from foreign 
countries to maintain even such a meagre ration as 1,000 
calories per day, and that also jis not available in many 
places for the last six months. The mark is rapidly losing 
its value, and parallel with the breakdown in the systems 
of rationing and legal trade, the black-markets have been 
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ceaselessly expanding where prices are soaring. Neither 
the banks nor the industries and mines have been nation- 
alised, but the peculiarity of the situation lies in the fact 
that thé swift depreciation of money has so far been ac- 
companied by the enforcement of a stop on prices and 
wages. Consequently, the industrialists, if they at all 
get the raw material, have every inducement not only to 
sell, but also to produce, their goods illegally in the 
black:market. Peasants, big farmers and Junkers, {feel- 
ing no obligation to the community, sabotage the deliver- 
ies of their specified quotas to the towns. Most important 
of all, such a system destroys all inducements to the worker 
to produce when he finds that a deal in the black-market 
will bring him just as much or more as a week of hard 
work, ° 


Productivity in the British Zone of Germany 


Industry Workers employed . Output per man 
1936 1946 1936 1946 
Mining 100 91 100 Ag 
Iron and Steel 100 09 100 \27 
Textiles 100 36 100 D0 - 
Forestry 100 197 100 61 
Paper 100 60 111 42 
Average 100 | 15 100 33 


The immediate problem in the Western Zones today 
is not so much as to find employment, but to overcome the 
disastrous decline im productivity. To remedy this some 
experts advocate a radical financial reform by-a quick 
mopping up of surplus purchasing power through the con- 


version of the Reichsmark, and others want a wholesale 


blocking of all money and a levy on all assets, as has 
been done in the Russian zone. This cerlainly would 
make the black-market shrink and thereby encourage a 
return to more normal economic relations. The three 


Western Allies are more or less agreed on the general 


principles which should govern financial reform conform- 
ing to three primary principles—that the disproportion be- 
tween Germany’s nominal and real wealth should be 
drastically reduced, that the necessary cut should fall 
equally on the owner of assets and of real property, and 
lastly, that -the cut should be socially equitable,’ the 
wealthy paying proportionately more than the poor. ‘The 
American Dodge or Colm-Goldsmith Plan, is more or less 
based on these principles. 

But none of these proposed reforms have been carried 


out with the consequence that production has been steadily - 


declining Jeading to an inflationary rise in prices, while 
wages have remained the same. A low output per head 


coupled ‘with a low utilisation of plant has in many ins- _ 


tances raised production costs to a point at which they 
mo longer bear’ any relation to official prices’ Some 
balance, however, between costs and prices can be restored 
either by lowering costs or by raising prices. But in 


order to lower costs, higher output per head is neces- , 


sary, and again, to obtaini a higher output black-marketing 
must be reduced by relieving the idle rich of their surplus 
money. The heavy taxes recently imposed on the Ger- 


‘mafn controlled on the 1938 level. 


-a loss of 35 per cent. 
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‘mans paradoxically fell only on the regular incomés and 


mot on the black-market profits which were, therefore, 
indirectly stimulated. Financial “democracy” thus threat- 
ens to open the vicious spiral of inflation in the Western 
Zones of Germany. 

‘In Western Germany rations for the whole month cost 
RM. 20.—, while the- income ‘of a semi-skilled worker 
is RM. 150.—, that of panel doctor RM. 300.— (which 
is the cost of a pound of butter in the black-market). 
The prices of foodstuffs, coal and other raw materials re- 
According to a recent 
declaration of the British Military Government in Berlin, 
bar iron costs RM. 150.— to produce in Germany, but 
the selling price had to be fixed at RM. 95.—, that is, at 
Coal . costs ,RM. 26.—per ton 
to raise, but it has to be sold at RM. 15—. 
man economy can be put on its feet_again, the purchasing 
power of the currency must-be brought into accord with 
productivity as well as with that of the £ and §&. 

In order to make their Zone self-supporting by 1949, 
the Anglo-Americans have -drawn up a Three-Year Plan 
to become effective from 1947. Their policy-.is to ‘make 
their zones earn enough foreign) exchange, which Ger- 
many at the present moment is completely lacking, to pay 
for all imports of food and raw materials. Snbstantial 
dollar credits are to put at her disposal: $697 milion in 
1947, $300 million in 1948 and $35 million in 1949—im all 
$1,032 million in three years. It is, however, admitted by 
experts that these credits alone will not be enough to 
enable German industry to recover her pre-war produc- 
tivity and her foreign trade avhich was considerable, as 
the following figures will show. But, it is argued that as 
recovery gathers momentum, and as control is relinquished 
stage by stage, according to plan, other countries interested 
in German trade will, to an increasing extent, provide 
private credits in ordinary coutse. of business. The first 
item in pre-war German import was foodstuffs and then 
came agricultur4] raw materials and finally industrial 


raw materials. The exports were in the following order: 
Iron goods, machines, ‘electrical machines and goods, 
machine tools, coal, chemical’ and pharmaceutical goods, 


dyes, paints and varnishes, paper and paper goods, cop- 
per goods, cotton tissues, woollen tissues, silk and° arti- 
ficial silk textures, clothing and underclothing. 


German Foreign Trade 
(in million Reichsmarks) 


Import Export Surplus 
1929 13,477. - 13,483 436 
1932 4.666 5,739 +1073 - 
1033 4,204 4,871 4.667 
1937 9,439 3,901 +446 
1938 5,449 5,257 —192 
German Trade with India 
(in million’ Reichsmarks) 
bb, 1933. 1984 1935 1936 1937 
Exports to” 
India 86.8 94.4 111.3 | 
Tmports from a a 
153.9 134.7 121.3 
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The Housatonic Valley Regional High School in Connecticut offers vocational courses as well 
as better preparatory courses than Were available in the smaller schools. The well-constructed 
building has a 75-acre campus 
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Pasadona (a residential city in California) Junior College students interested in industrial 
vocations receive up-to-date training in this modem. well-lighted machine shop 








At Sand Hill, an elementary public school in Georgia, the young students are taught stencill- 
ing curtains which offers a means of self-expression as well as a method of brightening homes 


Fi debe a-ha 


At Sand Hill, first-graders listen to a_folk-song played on the radio-phonograph in 
their cheerful class-room : 


PROBLEM OF GERMAN ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


% M hey Exports from 1 932-34 
>. <Gn RM 1000—) 


1984 








ee 4 1932 1933 ~ 

Machine tools — 17,839 10,990 7,253 
Textile machinery. 7,469 7,042 » 73387 
Power machinery 6,857 8,092 - . 4,705-. 
Transport and weighing plant: 4,583 - 2815 : - - 989 . 
Paper making and ee 3,499". 8,103- 2,684 | 
Agricultural mec, 4. - 1,805 - : 1,688 7 : 1,680 . 

“Potad 6 re AB, 932” 38, 058 


How Jong it will lke Germany’ to: cately “Up “her 
pre-war level of "production ‘and foreign ” trade is- im- 
possible to -prediét under the © presénit circiimstahcés- 
One thing; however, is: certain that’nod one expects any. 
spectacular German -révival_as was brought about after 
the First ‘World’ War, ‘so, long- .the country remains 
under four Foreign -Military: authorities | and - without 
any political and ‘economic unity. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks’ jn “hs way “of 
German economic’ recovery. is coal. In 1935; Germany 
produced 143 million: tons of. coal,. and. 147. million tons 
of lignite, ‘and she - exported 85° million | tons of fuel. 
In 1936, the average daily’ output of Ruhr. ‘Goal was 
423,000 tons, By the end. of March 1946, “it Was, at a 
level of 170,000 tons, but in April, immediately after 
miners’ rations were decreased, 
For the minimum requirements of German industries 
the daily output of 400,000 tons is essential, leaving 
aside the question.ef coal deliv: eries to France. and 
other countries. But. up, till now the record, output on 
any one day was _ only. 221,000. tons. In 1982,. the 
average output per, man per shift was 2: 2: tons, now. it. 
averages 1-25 to 1: 30 tons. At present, shorses aire being. 
used underground | in place of irreparable, locomotives. 
Before the ‘war Germany. used . most upsto-date: 


methods, but today, be! ting and’ conveyers ‘are, UD" 
obtainable ‘and most” primitive tools ‘have. feplaced. 
eompressed-air - hammers, Moreover, the . physical 


quality of the miners has also considerably deteriorated. 
and today youth ‘ “is conspicicusly absent from the 
German mines. In 1938, the average . age of. a. German. 
miner was 35, now it is 45. After the World War I, the. 
number of Ruhr miners was 546 000, by | 1932 rational-_ 
isation reduced it to 218, 000. Today there are 220 00. 


Rubr miners working with primitive tools. It has: ‘been. 
estimated that: ever if machinery could be installed, 


at least 100 090 more miners would be needed to bring 
production up to the 4,000 tons daily level required. 
Coal and steel are the keys to German economic 
rehabilitation. But due’ to shortage of- coal - the steel 
production could hardly be scrawed, up: to” “half a 


million tons per quarter. After ‘the ration’ cut whén the 


also", simul- - 
one-fourth - million tons, As “most 


coal output decreased, steel- production — 
taneously fell to 
industries and. buiiding coustruction -depend on coal 
and steel and as. their production is far short of the 
requirements, German reconstruction is at a complete 
standstill, In October, 1946, when Mr. Hynd, the 
British Minister in charge of occupied Germany, com- 


« 


it fell to 180,000 tons._ 


-tries. 
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placently deciated before Parliament‘ that “the battle 
of summer in Germany. has been. won,” the British 
Military ‘authorities. in. Western Germany had to 
announce thé .closing. down of five of: ‘the biggest 
remaining . steel: plants in’ the Ruhr. for-lack of coal; 
and only ‘two or three months later in many. cities like 
Hamburg, ‘Hanover. Coldgne, miany. a -mother woke 
up.in the, Jnorning.. ae to find her ue frozen +o 
death.; -.) -: 8 1: ~ 

The. allocation, . as oppor sed to. eisauctial of coal, 
which: has been a matter | for.:thé -Four Powers to 
- decide; has raised a-lot of controversy. The British put 
the:blame? on: the Alliéd~allocatiori of /-coal. to export, 
while the. other -Allies have Jaid . the. blame for the 
dedlibing coal:- output ‘of -British, mismanagement as 
regards production » At Potsdam the -Allies:had decided 
that the Ruhr should export. 25,000,000 tors of coal by 
“April, 1946. Actudlly, .however,.the fate of German 
coal: export: has. been maintainéd, at a imuch -lower level 
between 1,138,000 = and -1,740;000 -tons a:month, which 
has beén; a’ constant cause: of. friction between Britain 
and ‘France. At’ the: same titne.it has to be observed that 
‘considering the-low -level. of production. of.coal its rate 
of export-is: too-high. This means. that the: already in- 
adequate allocations to’ the. Western: zones:of Germany 
are cut to a figure Which is too small'to’ meet even the 
minimum level of their own requirements: 

Coal is regarded as the first priority. But what 
has been done to increase its production; what 
incentives have been given to the miner ? Nothing. As 
has been mentioned before, -the - cut in ‘the miners’ 
rations: proved: to be disdstrous for coal production. 
When in June last year extra rations were. restored to 
the: miner, ‘although not sufficiently, production again 
increased to some extent. Miners’ social insurance 
payment and special old ‘age insurance were halved, 
Moreover, -repair of- miners’ houses “should have had 
first preference-and -yet building workers from the Rubr 
were sent away to Hamburg to build flats for the 
British. Control. Commission - Headquarters. At present, 
when ‘a miner has. worked, ‘say; 3 shifts, he has earned 
enough, money to buy what is available .on his ration 
card. To work's fourth or fifth shift will. not bring him 
enough to buy in the black-market. It is, therefore, in 
his interest to spend the rest of - his time -scouring ‘the 
farms for food: working in’ his -allotment, trading, if 
he can, in the black-market, etc.” ‘The ‘only way to 
induce the miner to -work more shifts is directly to 
increase his, incentive by raising his rations substan- 


_ tially, by placing a certain number of consumer’s goods 


at his disposal, and by granting bonuses for regular 
attendance, etc. In fact, these were the recommenda- 
tions of the Quadripartite Commission set up some 
time -ago to- study ‘ways and’ “means of raising coal 
production. ° ; 

‘One of the most fandanaatal economic questions 


-bas not yet béen decided in the Western zones of 


Germany, namely; the question ot ownership of ifidus- 
One objection of the Miitary authorities to 
transfer the industries to public ownership is that 
nationalisation is not possible as long as Germany does 
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sot possess a National Government of its own. But 
his is not a valid argument, say the Germans, for the 
Yovernments of the Laender (Provinces) could easily 
ssume the ownership of socialised industries for the 
resent. In the Province of Hessen, for instance, the 
ineiple of public ownership .of industry has been 
nserted in-the Constitution, but this was vetoed by 
he American Military Government, though the 
Xonstitution was adopted by a larg: majority of the 
sandtag. The Americans demanded that the clause 
tbout socialisation be submitted to a special referen- 
jum. When this took place in December, .1946, if was 


ound that socialisation was again voted for by a two- . 


hirds majority. Apart from the Americans, the Germa® 
Yhristian Democrats, a Right Wing Party favoured by 
‘the Americans, are also strongly opposed to social> 
sation. - 

The average German who had cherished high 
,opes about British “socialism” and American “demo~ 
racy” is being fast disillusioned, - Instead of seeing 
liscipline, decision and the will to carry it ott, efficiency 
wid order in them, he sees only muddle, indecision, 
neapacity and sinister motives. In the British and 
American zones German coal-mine owners and steel 
nagnates have been expropriated by the military 
xuthorities—umdoubtedly a step in ‘the right direction. 
But the important question that arises is—who is to 
‘ake their place? The appointment of some of the 
former owners, directors and managers, who weére big 
Nazi bosses, to highly responsible posts has caused 
much resentment among the anti-Nazi circles in 
Germany as well-as abroad. While in the Russian zone 
more and more authority is being delegated to the 
Trade Unions, in the British and American zones, 
Trade Union activities and Work Councils receive very 
little encouragement. 

In October, 1946, Mr. Ernest Bevin, British 
Foreign Secretary, declared in the House of Com- 
mons : 

“We have to consider the ownership of the 
basic German industries. These industries were pre~ 
viously in the hands of magnates who were closely 
allied with the German miliidry. machine, who 
financed Hitler, and who in two wars were part and 
parcel of German aggressive policy ... As an 
interim measure who have taken over the possession 
and control of the coal and steel industries and 


vested them in the Commander-in-Chief. We’ shall 
shortly take similar action in the cases of heavy 


is 
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more and more evident that the 


ment of June, 1945, But hardly was the 
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chemical industry and the mechanical engineering 
industry. Our intention is that they should be won 
and worked by the German people, but subject to 
such international control that they cannot again 
be a threat to their neighbours.” 


But as every German knows, Mr. Bevin’s “inten. 
tion” and the actuality are not the same thing, Although 
the old owners have been expropriated, no serious 
attempt has so far been made in the Anglo-American 
zones to socialise the industries, and it is becoming 
Western financiers 
and monopolists are their grip over 
German. industries. 

Soon after Bevin’s speech expressing his “inten- 
tion” of socialising German industries, the New States- 
man and the Nation (October 19, 1946) wrote : 


strengtheneing 


“The merger of the British and American zones 
is already taking place, and it has been stressed 
that one objective of this merger is to reduce our 
financial commitments. This can only be done on 
the assumption that American big business 1s 
encouraged to obtain controlling interests in 
German industry, and the German trusts are re- 
constructed on American credit, If, for instance, 
General Motors huys up the Volkswagen factory, 
United Steel obtains a controlling interest in the 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and Dupont in J.G. Farben, 
then, it is thought, a reduction in the costs of a 
joint Anglo-American control can be secured. This, 
no doubt, is what Mr. Byrnes means when he 
states his determination to ‘rebuild democracy’ in 
Germany.” 


This time German economic rehabilitation is not 
a problem for the German alone. In view of her long 
records of aggression, it is the bounden duty of all the 
powers to insure against the restoration of the German 
industrial and political power to a dominant imperialist 
position. That was the essence of the Potsdam Agree- 
agreement 
signed, when a sharp conflict of interests among the 
Powers became at once apparent in connection with 
the application of those decisions. After almost two 
vears, when the Big Four met again at Moscow this 
spring, no solution of that conflict could be found. 
Consequently, as in 1918, 'so today, Germany still 
remains the crux and battle-ground for the future of the 
world ‘situation--for the victory of democracy or re- 
action, of peace or war, for world reconstruction and 
prosperity or international chaos and anarchy, 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE EASTERN AND WESTERN CIVILISATION 


~ 


By 8, V. PUNTAMBEKAR, ma. (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 


- Professor of Political Science, Nagpur University 


" ‘ 


Ts there fundamental difference between, the eastern and 
western civilisation? One cannot say, but one finds differ- 
ent approaches and outlooks among people of the east 
and the west at different periods of history. Countries 
like India and China have consistently held on to certain 
values and view-points of life which they have considered 
higher than others, 

The problem before us is not merely what is wrong 
with the world and therefore we are to compare the values 
attached to human life and endeavour by different peo- 
ples, but also why the wrong prevails or prospers. For 
the last 30 years we suffered under two great wars, No 
doubt war is a human conflict, but it is inhuman in nature. 
It arises out of lower emotional impulses and selfish and 
greedy hankerings for economic gaims and political power 
at the cost of and over others. But its disastrous results 
make men think and examine human behaviour from 
rational and spiritual motives. They make men take a 
long-range view of higher values of human life. In the 
history of great peoples it is the aftermath of civil and 
foreign wars that lead to a revaluation of current values 
and to a searcir for what is higher and what is lower. 

To-day there is a great disintegration of values, Our 
old values of higher life are threatened. There is no co- 
ordination in various aspects of human life and activities. 
There is no subordination of the lower to the higher. 
There is no balance in them. We want everything in 
excess*~wealth, power and enjoyment at the cost of others. 
Now our ‘isms’ and our ‘cracies’ have become our gods. 
We live amidst cults of groups and “isms” at the cest 
of general and larger humanity. Therefore, there is an 
anarchy created by these in humam life, 

The difference between the two outlooks which actuate 
civilisation is that one emphasizes special and material 
aspects, and the other general arid spiritual aspects of 
human life. If you accept the first you think in terms 
of different rigid, antagonistic civilisations warring against 
one another. If you belong to the second you become uni- 
yersal in outlook and tolerant of different human values 
involved in the various stages or aspects of civilisation. 
There is no rigidity of ‘attitude or outlook in it. There is 
no east and west in it. There is really a universal con- 
ception of a unity of civilisation developing in the varieties 
that are existing, but which are converging towards cer- 
tain fundamentals of a higher outlook and a universal 
life. This approach looks at the whole human life as an 
ultimate unity and does not merely hold on to certain 
parts or aspects of it as a whole. 

The greatness of a higher civilisation depends on its 
durability and fiexibility, so also in its assimilability and 
adjustability. To it belong the virtues of live and let 
live, of tolerance and respect for others. It is not after 
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destruction but preservation of various.values anid aspects 
of creative life. It is not after a uniformity but a union 
and unity of life and its co-ordinatiom and synthesis. It is 
not after artificial equality of men and groups but a syn- 
thesis and integraticn of various cultures and balancing of 
their aspects and merits. In modern times we find a nun 
ber of approaches towards the understanding of civilisa- 
tion. There is a materialist or environmental approact:, 
There is a rationalist or mental approach. There is a 
moral or social approach. There is a spiritual or idealistic 
approach, there is a cosmic or universal approach. Finally, 
there is a synithetic approach. These approaches lead to 
different attitudes and ways of life, thought and action. 
The question then arises which approach is higher and 
gives real happitiess and peace. 

Is man to: be considered the master and measure of all 
things? ‘Is environment to be considered the most do- 
minating and determining? Is God.to be regarded as 
the only contyolling and driving power and the most 
omnipotent? Is society to be regarded all in all? © Or 
finally are we to think that there is a cosmic order ruling 
and regulating all other factors? It is not my intention 
to deal herewith the results of these various approaches 
nor of the sub-schools which they develop. But we are 
faced today with two outlooks which are a mixture of the 
above in various proportions and values given to them. 
The one is found in Eurcpe primarily and the other in 
India. The European outlook is anthropological and geo- 
graphical where man and nature are the heroes. The 
Indian outlook is cosmospiritual where man and nature are 
a part of a greater universe and the spirit which guides it. 
India looks at the cosmos as a whole, as an order, as a 
reality, as a unity, as a perfection. In it everything has 
a place and a station, a function and duty as well as a 
responsibility. India wants to maintain a balance among 
all, adjusting and balancing the lower to the higher. Its 
co-ordination is based on the fundamental friendship and 
relationship of all. It is not based on the conquest or 
elimination of the one by the other, or of all by one, Tt 
promotes the spirit of conciliation, not coercion. Its aim is 
to promote adjustment and harmony amongst all. It is 
not a conception of any dual-conflict, of good and_ evil. 
It is not based on any process of dialectical dichotomy, of 
one against all, but on one amongst many, one fer all, 
and all for one, Therefore, it promotes not merely tolerance, 
but respect for differences based on native qualities of 
emotion and abilities of action. Jt does not indulge im 
any fetish or theory of quality, but advocates’ equal res- 
pect for all and for their views of life. It recognises unily 
of spirit in humanity and one ultimate goal but not one 
function nor one path fcr ii. It does not recognise absolu- 
tism of standards and rigidity of ways, but their flexibility. 
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It does not force the imposition of one or the destruction 
of the other. 

It recognises that truth has many sides and aspects 
and therefore many approaches. That is truth which has 
many approaches becatise it is realised in many ways. It 
is a liberal human approach, It is not a rigid or material 
approach. There is no place for determinism in it. Being 
a spiritual approach it is a free, open and flexible ap- 
proach. It believes in comprchension and integration, not 
in elimination or aggression. 
fanaticism of any ‘ism’ or ‘cracy’ or ‘cult’. 

The Indian mind looks to the reform of man from 
within, It does not think that by merely reforming instita- 
tions like property, marriage, social and political forms 
mental balance will be maintained or moral happiness will 
be achieved. Both misery and happiness are considered 
to be within. It is not the creation of artificial groups, 
cults, and parties that will solve the problem of happiness 
of mankind: We must endeavour to create the highest 
man from within morally, mentally and spiritually. It is 
not merely reform of institutions and environment that 
will save mankind from misery and destruction. From the 
Indian point of -view human process is not a merely 
“scientific process. That process is qualitative. It merely 
unifies, mobilises and levels its common elements. Human 
process is a cosmic process. It is a historical and evolu. 
tional process. It -is a qualitative process. It devises, 
specialises and arranges in order of merit, value and func- 
tion. It is a spiritual and moral process. It does not re- 
cognise the idea or principle of class against class, cult 
against cult, nation against nation, imdividual against 
individual. This is only possible on a false theory of 
equality. Thus it is not an equalitarian or eg®istic pro- 
cess. It recognises and advocates qualities of self-control 
and justice, compassion and friendship, not those of com- 
pulsion or conversion, absorption and assimilation hy 
force. It recognises and assigns different functions to 
different qualities. It does not inculcate a confusion of 
qualities and functions on a theory of equality. It sepa- 
rates and arranges human ends in order of importance, 
balancing them for the purposes higher human life. It 
does not think merely in terms of politics and economics 
or rendering obedience to the church, the state or the 
group. It wants to render to humanity what is humanity’s. 

The western attitude is more dogmatic, largely ra- 
tional and secular. In it God nowhere and never becomes 
the world. Mam is altogether different from God. Human 
life is not divine. The’ world never and nowhere becomes 
the God. It is not actuated by tolerance but warfare of 
classes, creeds, cultures and nations, All its eh 
‘cracies’ and ‘cults’ possess this inhuman quality. They g 
segregated into groups based on religion and region, race 
and riches and start warfare against each other. 
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In the cosmospiritual approach this is mot the case. 
[ts philosophy sees the universe as a network of sympa- 
thies, binding all in relationships and responsibilities out- 
side of which there ‘is no group or individual. In this 
cosmospiritual outlook man is and has always remained 
no more than a part and parcel of the mighty whole. It 
regards all things subsisting side by side both in :space 
and time, all alike being equally expressive symbols of 
the hidden vital force behind, beyond and within them. 
There is an interconnection between all and everything. 
There is nothing independent. There is oneness but not 
one God. It does mot recognise predominance of any 
single factor or personality. 


In India everything is divine or of cosmic emanation. 
There is no one God, uniqueness, supremacy or omnipo- 
tence. There is no divine or miraculous interference with 
the course of universe. There is an impersonal cosmic law 
which canmot be violated. There is no God who, ex 
mihile, creates the whole universe by His will and after 
his own plans. There is always a primeval matter beside 
him. Beyond him are impersonal laws of action and re- 
action, birth and rebirth. According to this cosmic out- 
look, the individual does not stand in any splendid isola- 
tiom or personal-glory in the universe, He is not thé all- 
powerful man as Greeks conceived. He is conditioned and 
limited by cosmic laws. To it humanity is not totality. In 
it no part is exclusively at all times superior in status or 
value. Each person or group has its own specific status 
and right, duties and responsibilities. No man or God can 
claim exemption from his sphere of duties. 


The permanent ethical ideal of Indian ethics is tbat 
man throughont life should be a useful and associative 
member of the universe in all its dynamic processes. 
Indian aesthetics also represents and paints <cosmic liie. 
It is symbolic in) nature and represents everything typical, 
types and patterns. a 

This difference of outlooks creates different results 
for humanity. The western outlook creates despotism of 
religion and region, race or riches in its different ‘isms’, 
‘cracies’ and ‘cults’. It uses its scientific knowledge for its 
own welfare but also for warfare against and destruction 
and exploitation of other groups. It employs religion and 
politics to standardise and nationalise man in thought and 
belief and to dehumanise him. . It creates one type of 
society based on the conception of master and slave 
relations. 


The motto of the west is ‘man is the measure and 
master of all things’, The motto of'India is: “This Atman 
(the vital essence in man) is the same in the gnat, the 
same in the elephant, the same in these three worlds-— 
the same in the whole universe.” 
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PLANNING AND DEMOCRACY 


By Prov. G. G. GADGIL, ma. 


Pranninc and Democracy are the political catch- 
words of the modern world. They are the slogans of 
political parties, expressions of rival ideplogies and causes 
of political conflicts. They evoke the hopes and fears of 
millions, and kindle passions of the most fearful intensity. 
They are as potent today as Islam and Christianity were 
in their days of glory. 

Consequently, it is but natural that these words Should 
mean different things to different people, that they should 
‘tbe often misunderstood and misused, deliberately or 
otherwise. This inevitably leads to a misunderstanding of 
the true relationship between Planning and Democracy. 
Misunderstanding in politics on such vital issues is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Im this case it is all the more soa 
because it has created a strong and widespread conviction 
that Planning and Democracy are antithetical. It is be- 
lieved hy many that economic planning is a ‘road to 
serfdom’, or a means to ‘managerial domination’ of the 
economic system. This belief has led many to the further 
illogical conclusion that capitalism or free enterprise is 
somehow or other associated with democracy. 

This view or rather set of views may be traced back 
to three main causes. 

Theoretical analysis by some eminent iinet like 
Dr. Hayek (Road to Serfdom) and Dr. Burnham (The 
Managerial Revolution) has led them to conclusions, which 
to some extent support this view, 

Secondly, Germany and Russia, which are the only 
two States that have tried economic planning on a com- 
prehensive basis, have had political structures that may 
be called totalitarian. 

Thirdly, the present division of the world into rival 
political blocs, which are broadly called democratic and 
communist blocs, has further strengthened this set of 
vleWS. 

In this article, I wish to prove that none of these 
reasons conclusively proves the above-mentioned set of views. 
In fact I’ believe that planning is the only way of bring- 
ing democracy into the economic sphere of human life. 

Before I proceed to prove my point of view, it is 
necessary to define both Planning and Democracy. 

Democracy is a way of life and a social system, in 
which an individual is regarded as an end in himself. It 
tries to secure for the individual the twin conditions of 
freedom and equality, by giving him some {fundsmental 
rights. In a democracy matters of common policy are 
decided by debate and discussion, ie., by resort to reason, 
But in case all attempts to achieve a common measure of 
agreement fail, the views of the majority prevail. 

Planning here means simply a comprehensive control 
ef production in a region by a public authority. 

These definitions are brief and broad and they bring 
out the essential meaning of both the terms. 

Now, it must be made absolutely clear that. capitalisih 
thas nothing to do with democracy. The so-called freedom 


‘do sa. 


of enterprise is largely a myth. For no enterprise is pos- 
sible without ownerhsip of or access to capital. Further 
in a mature capitalist system capital and enterprise tend 
to be concentrated in the hands: of a few persons or com- 
panies, So that for most people this freedom of enterprise is 
simply meaningless. In fact under the- modern technical 
conditions of production productive-aclivity for most people 
is mechanical and devoid of creativa meaning, What is really 
wanted by a large majority of men is freedom from un- 
employment and plenty of leisure. None of these condi- 
tions is necessarily secured by capitalism. 


Nor is production under capitalism determined by the 
needs of the people. In fact it is organized purely for 
the profits of a few individuals. It may be argued that 
under competitive conditions the consumer is sovereign. 
That the only way in which a capitalist can make maximum 
profits is by producing goods which are most required by 
the people, anid by selling them at low prices. But this 
Statement is subject to a large number of qualifications. 
In the first place under capitalism only the demand which 
is backed by purchasing power determines the production 
of commodities. Secondly, the existence of monopolistic 
conditions largely limits the sovereignty of the consumer. 
Thirdly, the private profit of the producer and public wel- 
fare does not always coincide. Thus removal of garbage 
etc. may be an unnecessary element of cost for a producer, 
but it is a necessary expenditure from the point of view 
of public health. Moreover, it is not possible for a capital- 
ist to think in terms of the comprehensive development of 
the resources of a region. Only planning authority can 
Thus a hydro-electric company will build a dam 
only for the generation of electricity. A planning author- 
ity when building a dam will bear into mind problems of 
power-generation, irrigation, soil-erosion, public health, 
navigation, ete. 


Thus under capitalism the individual is not regarded 
as an end in himself, either as a producer or as # consumer. 
The conditions of freedom and equality which he gets are 
largely mythical. Targets of production are not deter- 
mined by the democratic metnod and by considerations of 
public welfare. 


That political democracy has co-existed with capitalism 
for some time in some countries is no proof of their neces- 
sary inter-relation. The growth of political democracy 
has been the result of the growth of political consciousness. 
This growth has been tthe result of a rise in the standard 
of life of the people, of the invention of the printing press 
and of the organization of labour. Under planned economy 
these three causes will continue to operate. 

In fact, the growth of political democracy has meant 
a growing control of capitalism by the State. In demo- 
cratic Britain capitalism is being eliminated. There is 
thus no necessary inter-relation between capitalism and 
democracy. 
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The next point I wish te make is that the advent of 
planned economy is ivevitable. The perennial problem of 
unemployment and the recurrence of economic crisis, the 
growing burden of national debts and insurance schemes 
and, finally the growinig pewer and organization of labour, 
are indications of the approaching doom of capitalism. 
And the only alternative to capitalism, under modern 
technical conditions of production, is planning. 

It is only under a planned economy that a compre- 
hensive development of the- economic resources of a region 


can take place. The economic depressions and consequent 


unemployment can be eliminated. The rate of invest- 
ment will. not depend on the conditions of money and 
capital markets. Thus the technical superiority of a 
planned economy over capitalism as a method of organizing 
production is quite clear, 
Yet the objection remains, that planned economy may 
Jead to managerial domination. It must be admitted that 
the pattern of planned economy will be managerial. In 
other words key positions in a planned economic organisa- 
iion will be held by managers, i.e, by technicians and 
administrators. They will be the makers of technical blue- 
prints. ‘They will take all the technical decisions. They 
are thus likely to be the most powerful class in society. 
But this does not necessarily mean that political and 
economic democracy will be impossible in a planmed 
society. For labour today, in most countries, is a highly 
organized and politically conscious group. Its power is 
immense, and no social or ecomomic system can continue 
to exist, 2f it ignores the interests of the labouring class. 
The privileged position of the managers is likely to be 
counterbalanced by the- power of organized labour. Ex- 
perience in Germany and Russia shows that the privileged 


class of managers cannot work without the support of. 


labour. To secure the support-of the people, i.¢., labourers 
etc. has been the main preoccupation of the totalitarian 
parties. The dictatorships of Hitler, Stalin) and Mussolini 
have been based on the support of a large majority of their 
countrymen. How that support was secured is anotlier 
matter. We are mainly concerned at this point. with the 
fact that a managerial system cannot ignore the strength 


' of the labouring classes. 


It may be argued aleo that the main decisions to be 
taken in a planned economy are of a technical nature. They 
can be taken only by specialisis. People are not com- 
petent anid ablé to discuss them or to vote on such issues. 
Such an agreement is based on the ignorance of the dis- 
tinction between political decisions and technical deci- 
sions. To determine the targets or objects of economic 
planning is a political issue, ankl the people are quite 
competent to discuss it or vote upon it. Thus it is for 
the people to decide whether they want more cloth or 
more houses or more heavy industry. This is entirely a 
matter of tastes, of choice, for which no technical know- 
ledge is necessary. The function of the technician begins 
after the political decisions have been taken. He decides 
upon the best technical methods by which these targets 
can he reached. That the technicians should have this 
much. power is no peculiar characteristic of a planned 
economy. These decisions have been always left to techni- 
cians, whether under feudalism or capitalism, or under 
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planned economy. That the importance of technicians has 
increased ‘is a result of technical advance. But this in- 
crease in-their importance has been adequately counter- 
balanced by the growth of consciousness and organization 
of labour, and thus the growing importance of the techni- 
cian is mo threat to democracy. 

Obviously the methods and machinery cf parliamentary 
democracy are inadequate to deal with the problems of 
planned economy.. Even today Pafliamentary debates. and 
discussions have lost their original significance. Com. 
mittees and boards and regional council are becoming 
more and more important. Hereafter democracy will 
have to work largely through these media. Prof. Laski 
has indicated the best methods by which this can be done, 
in his Grammar of Politics. The TVA experiment has 
conclusively proved that democratic planning is not only 
possible, but that it gives the best possible results. 

Ixperience of planning in Russia and Germany is. 
regarded by some as a conclusive evidence of the anti- 
thesis between democracy and planming. But in both cases. 
the advent of one party rule has been the result of en- 
tirely independent causes, In the first place, in both the 
countries there were no strong democratic traditions. The 
people were accustomed t6 autocratic government. They 
thus easily acquiesced in: the new type .of authoritarian 
government. Secondly, the economic conditions in both 
the countries were so bad, that the people were willing to 
accept any regime that could give them immediate relief. 
A strong one-party rule was the only way of securing” 
quick econémic relief under those conditions. Both the 
parties did not meet with organized resistance of labour, 
hecause under their regimes there was a progressive im- 
prevement in the standard of life of labour. In both 
countries the advent of planned economy was marked by 
a violent seizure of power, which was an independent 
factor. Planned economy was harnessed by ideologies. 
which were undemocratic. All these factors make Russia 
and Germany rather unique eases, and not model examples 
of a planned economic system. 

It is wrong to label the present political conflict as. 
a conflict between two different ideologies. The causes 
of political conflict ‘are often obscure and complex and 
their relation with the economic forces at work is much 
more obscure. Thus it is very difficult to find out the: 
ideological significance of the last war, or even of the: 
first great war. , 

Under the present technical conditions of production, 
the formation of larger and larger economic blocs is inevi- 
table. The present political conflict is the result of the 
attempts of different. national groups to form and. control. 
such economic blocs. No antithesis between planning and 
democracy is at the root of this political conflict. It is 
the old conflict of national groups under a new garb. . 

The above discussion, I hope, has clarified the mean-- 
ings of Planning and Democracy and their proper rela- 
tions with each other. It is clear that Planning is the 
only way of regulating production in the interests of and 
according to the wishes of the pecple. The fear of mana- 
gerial domination is without any basis, and adequate de- 
mhocralic machinery for working a planned society, can be 
created and- successfully operated. 


NATIONALITY IN THE INDIAN UNION 
By AMARENDRA NATH MUKERJEE, wa, uu 


“Or the elements,” says John Alderson Foote, “which 
compose a8 man’s status, viewed as a subject of law, 
nationality is the first and most important. By a man’s 
nationality is meant that political relationship which 
exists between him and the Sovereign State to which 
he owes. allegiance, afid the relationship is fixed, in 
cifferent countnes by varying laws and principles.” 

Kineglish common law made nationality dependent 
not on descent from Tsnelish ancestors (jus sangutnis) 
but upon the place of a man’s birth (jus sold) follow- 
ing the feudal principle which regarded all persons of 
the soil as appendages to it. Roman Law, however, 
followed the principle of jus sanguinis and determined. 
all questions of a man’s status by reference to his 
parents. In modern times, most of the civilized States 
of Europe permit the children of aliens born within 
their boundaries to follow the nationality of the 
parents as in Germany, Austria, Sweden, Norway and 
Switzerland.” But France, Spain, Belgium, Greece, 
Russia and Italy give the children of aliens the right 
_to elect at majority the nationality of their place of 
kirth. On the other hand, Portugal, Denmark, Holland 
and Great Britain follow the converse ‘principle of 
attributing the nationality of birth unless that of 
parentage is elected. _ 

The question now is what principle should decide 
the nationality in the Indian Union. This leads to the 
question as to who will be regarded as Union subjects 


and who will be regarded as aliens, The Fundamental 


Rights Sub-Committee of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly has been framing the draft nationality 
clause and so this is the right moment when jurists of 
the country should direct their attention to this matter 
which seems to be the most essential’ factor in the 
political life of a person. The draft nationality clause 
before the Constituent Assembly is that any person 
born in the Union would be a citizen of the Union 
(meaning thereby a national of the Union), Jus soli 
has apparently been adopted by the Committee as the 
cetermining factor of nationality in the Frege Indian 
Union. Jus soli, as has been said before, does not 
alone determing the question of nationality in the 
civilized States of Europe. Nationality now-a-days is 
determined by a synthesis of both the principles of 
jus soli (Law of the soil) and jus sanguinis (Law of 
tle blood). Even Eagland, very conservative in the 
matter of legislation, has adopted the principle of jus 
sanguinis. British nationality and status of Aliens Act 
(4 and 5 Geo. 5. ¢ 17) is a combination of the principles 
of jus soli and jus sanguinis. So, it would be 
unfortunate if the principle of jus sangwinis is totally 
discarded by the Indian Constituent Assembly in 
framing the nationality clause. This would be more 


those parts of the eountry 


unfortunate having regard to the circumstances under 
which India 1s going to be divided. As the present 


situation stands, there shall be two or more Sovereign 


States in India and if jus sot be the only determining 
factor then all persons of the States-other than Indian 
Union would be aliens in the Indian Union.’ If the 
Hindus of Sind, the Sikhs of a part of the Punjab and 
the Hindus of the East Bengal are deprived of their 
Indian nationality because they happen to belong +o 
which under most ub- 
fortunate: circumstances form a different State (Paki- 
stan), 16 would be doing great injustice to them and 
alienating them for ever from their motherland, An 
alien is generally looked upon as a_ stranger and 
persons are always loath to have social ties with aliens. 
To the imevitable result of treating the Hirflus of 
Pakistan as aliens in the Indian Union is to sever all 
social connections with them and to make them aliens 
in the popular sense of the term. It is, therefore, 
desirable that under the peculiar cireunistances of the 
country, the benefit of. Indian nationality should be 
conferred upon the Hindus of Pakistan ipso facto 
so that they may have connection with their mother- 


land. Indeed, they will be subjects of Pakistan and if - 


Union nationality is conferred upon them they would 
ecquire double nationality. But double nationality is 
not unknown in the sphere of Private International 
Law, the essence of which-is to find out a workable 
harmony in the conflict of laws. 
Kramer, who according to German law, was Germat 
and according to English law was British, came before 
the courts in 1922. It was held that he could be treated 
as a German in order to sequester his property under 
the Treaty: of Peace Order 1919 [Kramer vs. Alt-Gen 
(1923) A.C. 628). 

Difficulties due to double nationality may appear 
in times of hostility between the two States, e.g., if an 
Union national in Pakistan owing allegiance to both 
these States join any one in times of hostility, he would 
be liable for treason by the other. But his difficulty may 
be overcome by allowing option to thenr. Such persons 
with double nationality may also be allowed to make 
a declaration of alienage and on making the same 
shall cease to be a Union subject. Under Sec. 14 of the 
British Nationality and Status of Aliens Act 1914, 
persons of double nationality are entitled to make a 
declaration of alienage. Such a declaration of alienage 
may also be made in times of war if unaccompanied 
by the intention or followed by the fact of adhering 
to the King’s enemies. But Sec. 16 of the said Act 
makes it clear that such a declaration has no retros- 


-pective effect and that a British subject who ceases to 


be so, remains subject to any obligation, duty or 
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liability in respect of any act committed by him 
before he ceasei to be a British subject. 

It may be argued that there is no reason why 
Union nationality should be conferred upon the Hindus 
only of Pakistan, for, logically the Muslims also cao 
get the benefit of Union nationality if it is conferred 
upon one sect. Indian Union will certainly not be a 
Hindu-State but a State in the modern sense of the 
term—a Kulturstaat—a culture state of Hegel where 
the end would be to raise the humanity to perfection 
ty affiliation of law with culture. But it is fallacious 
to say that because the Indian Union would not be a 
sectarian (Hindu) Stete like the -Pakistan, so the 
Hindus only can “not get the benefit of Union 
nationality and it can not be tpso facto conferred upon 
them. Every law is enacted with reference to the 
peculiar circumstances of the situation, In the present 
circumstances the Muslims of Pakistan do not want 
Union nationality. In fact, their absurd two-nation 
theory is responsible for the unfortunate division of 
the indivisible India. The Muslims of Pakistan feel 
glory in their separate nationality and would reject 
any offer of Union nationality even if it is conferred 
upon them, But what is the case of the Hindus of the 
Pakistan State ? They eagerly hatch the Indian Union 
as their mother State and would feel glory in their 
Union nationality. They submit to Pakistan nationality 
with reluctance and under pressure of circumstances. 
So, there is no harm in granting Union nationality to 
the Hindus of Pakistan who may assert the same 
within a particular period from the inception of the 
State. We must not forget that the consent of the people 
is an essential factor in determining their nationality 
at the present time. The wider principle of national 
self-determination was first enunciated by Erasmus in 
1517 when he declared that authority over men and 
beasts is not of the same order, that all power and 
authority over people rest on their consent and that 
title by conquest is a fallacy. In this view, he was 
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supported by Grotius, Puffendorf and Vittel—ithe 
master Jurists of the Continent. . 

Another argument that may be made against the 
conferring of Union nationality to the Hindus oi 
Pakistan is that as the tie of allegiance is in the words 
of Coke a duplex et reciprocum ligamen involving 
the duty of obedience on the one hand and protection 
on the other, how can Indian Union enforce obedience 
and ensure protection to the subjects of Pakistan. 
This argument also should not stand in the way of 
granting Union nationality ipso facto to the Hindus 
of Pakistan, for the Indian Union can enforce obedience 
in certain spheres and can extend its protecting arms 
to the Hindus of Pakistan in various ways, e.g. bY 
treaty, by giving facilities of naturalisation and by 
indirect, pressure—economic or otherwise upon the 
other State. 

The third argument that may be put forward 
egainst granting of Union nationality to persons living 
beyond the Union igs that provision may be made for 
acquisition of Union nationality by way of natural- 
isation, Indeed, there must be law of naturalization in 
Indian Union. The apprehension that Pakistan State 
might not allow nationality to be acquired by a person 
born in the Union, need not stand in the way of having 
& law of naturalisation for the Union itself. But 
naturalisation requires certain condition precedents 
such ag intention to reside in the Union, etc,, which 
may not be feasible in most of the cases. 

True that nationality is always in principle single 
and where a person is claimed by two -States either 
from a conflict between jus soli and jus sanguinis of 
for any other reason, we are in presence of jarring 
claims to his entire allegiance. But for the reasons 
stated above Private International Law in India which 
will grow new from day to day, should not follow the 
beaten track and must make provision for the 
acquisition cf Union nationality by the Hindus of 
Pakistan although it, may give rise to jarring claims. 
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A CORPUS OF GRIGINAL SOURCES OF LATER BENGAL HISTORY 
By Sm JADUNATH SARKAR, p.titt. 


Requestep by Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.R.S. (Eng.), 
President, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, (1945), I sub- 
mitted the following scheme for the best way of com- 
memorating the 200th birth-year of Sir William Jones 
(1946). It would be.a mistake to publish a Fest-schrift to 
matk the occasion, because such a bundle of detached 
essays on a variety of subjects and of diverse value, is of 
no use except to be consulted by some minute specialist 


once in two years, and the progress or research will ren- 


der it obsolete in a decade or two. The only tribute worthy 
of Sir W. Jones and of the Society’s gratitude to its founder 
would be the publication of a book or books of enduring 
value and very wide appeal, which every earnest student 
of Indian history would feel bound to keep at his elbow. 
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Riyaz-us-Salatin is the sole refuge of enquirers into Ben- 
gal history in the Muslim age, but it is a very derivative, 
recent, and useless authority. 

I suggest, instead of a Fest-schrift, a number of 
volumes forming a Corpus of the original sources of Ben- 
gal-Bihar history during the Muslim times; it will, i 
the main, include material nict yet printed, but also a few 
sources, which are now available only in corrupt translations, 
should be printed in order to complete the series. The 
material should be mainly published in English translations, 
enriched with notes and corrections from Marathi records 
and from other Persian authorities like those “used in 
J. Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire. The Gaekwad 
Oriental Series prefers to publish English translations and 
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hot Persian texts, as the sale and use of the former is a 
hundred times that of the latter. 

A. The first stage of the scheme; 

1. Persian despatches and news-reports (akhbarat) 
relating to Murshid Quli Khan—MSS. and English trans- 
Jations with Sir J. Sarkar, supplemented by a few from 
Khan Sahib Askari (Prof. Patna College). 200 pp. 

2. A new, correct, and complete translation of Sali- 
mullah’s Tarikh-i-Bangala, replacing Gladwin’s unreliable 
version “A Narrative of Transac ions...” (Calcutta, 1788) 
and correcting the proper names, With additional infor- 
mation from Marathi sources. 100 pp. 

3. An English translation of Yusuf Ali’s Tarikh-i- 
Mahabat Jeng (the full history of Alivardi Khan).  Per- 
sian text with J. Sarkar. Probable size, octavo 350 pp. 

B. Second stage: Planning publication 5 years ahead, 
the following historical undertakings are suggested in the 
order of their urgency : 

4. An English version of Fathiyya-i-lbriyya (or Mir 
Jumla’s conquest of Assam and Cooch Bihar) with its 
supplement preserved in the Bodleian MS. and treating of 
Shaista Khan’s conquest of Chatgaon. See J.A.S.B, 1872 
Pt. 1 No. 1 (Blochmarn) and 1906-7 (J. Sarkar). Full 
translation ready with J. Sarkar (requires revision and 
typing). 300 pp. 

5. (a) Description of Bengal in 1608-9 by Abdul 
Latif (trans. by Sarkar in Be gal Past and Present). 

(6) Bengal-Orissa official letters written by Abul 
Hasan, 1656-1667. (Rampur MS. copy with J. Sarkar). 
(a and b) 150 pp. 

6. An English translation (abridged by omitting the 
verses and ornamental rhetoric) of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri 
(the full history of Aurangzb) made by Sarkar. ‘Typed 
copy ready. Such a book will have a good sale. Size 
360 octavo pages, fully printed by September, 1947. 

7. A new translation of Namatullah’s Makhzan-i- 
Ajghana, Bengal-Bihar history only, replacing Dorn’s in- 
correct and clumsily arranged vers'on (of 1829). MSS. with 
R.A.S.B. and J. Sarkar. The longer recension of the 
orig nal must be followed. 

8. A new English translation of the most author- 
itative and interesting portion of Siyar-ul-Mutakhkharin, 
namely, from Alivardi’s accession to the fall of Siraj-ud- 
daulah,—with eluc’dalticns and corrections from the Marathi 
records, English factory correspondence, French despatches 
(printed), and other Persian sources, (for the importance 
of the last see Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal Empire). 
The printed Persian text of the entire book, Seear-ool- 
Mutakh-reen, ed. by Hvkeem Abdcol Mujeed, Calcutta 
Medical Press, in 1833, comtains 420 plus 115 pages, 36 
lines per page, each line 7 inches long. The portion 





selected by me covers pp 100-233 of the first section, The 
translation of it would occupy 550 octavo pages in print, 
550 pp. 


Siyar (Calcutta, 1833 edition). 
Book I pp. 1-99, Delhi History, 1707-1739, 
Book I pp. 100-233, Alivardi and Siraj. 


Book I pp. 233-420, Delhi and Beixgal History down 
to 1758. 

Book II pp. 1-115, Delhi, Nizam, Marathas ete. 
1740-1784, : 

The third section of Beok I 233—420 pp. is also im- 
portant and interesting, but its translation should be taken 
up last of all. 


9. A reprint of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, first pub- 
lished by the Society in 1834 and 1835 in two parts (pp. 
92 plus 187, small type). 
recent advances in research from the Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, the Encyclopaedia of Islam, and 
modern works on the history of mathematics. Bring the 
chronology up to date and greatly expand it. The editing 
on these lines will take some years and requires the co- 
operation of 3 or 4 real scholars. But the book will have 
aii immense and steady sale. 280 pp. 

The original Persian Text of No. 1 deserves to be 
printed, but only after the English version. (89 pp.). The 
Persian text of No, 4 may be printed later, as a first-rate 
spccimen ‘cf Indo-Persian) prose, no way inferior to Abul 
Fazl’s style. Text with varianits, in Sarkar’s hand, (200 
pp). 

Economise paper by forbidding all hypercritical notes 
and notices of obvious copyist’s errors and useless variaNts 
in the text. These latter must be silently corrected. 

The above scheme was accepted by the Council ‘of 
the R.A.S.B and the work has been started. Most for- 
tunately, the then Governor Mr. Richard Casey, sarctioned 
an arinual grant of ten thousand rupees for five years 
from the Bengal revenue, to carry the scheme to com- 
pletion. In spite of disturbances the work is being 
steadily pushed on. The English translations of Maasir- 
i-Alamg:ri, the original source for the history of Aurang- 
zib, has been prepared and is being seen through the press 
with the assistance of Prof. N. B. Roy, M.A., who has 
been engaged by the Society for work on tthe serits. The 
book will be out before December next. A new edition 
of Aiz-i-Akbari, (English translation) revised by Sarkar, 
is also being brought out, and one-fourth of volume III 
has been already printed. The other items are being 
attended to and with peace and honest Government in 
Calcutta, we hope to print three more volumes of tie series 
in 1948. 


Wve. 
aS 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: AN EXPRESSION 


OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


On July 4 of this year the United States celebrates the most of its text is an itemization of the specific 
171st anniversary of Independence Day. The United reasons for the former colonies to declare indepen- 





The Declaraticn of Independence and ‘he Constitution of the United 
States are on public display in glass-covered cases in a marble shrine 
in the Library of Congress in Washington 


States is considered to have come into being as 4 
nation on July 4, 1776, although the War of Indepen- 
dence began more than a year earlier and despite the 
fact that the U. S. Government under the constitution 
did not begin until nearly 13 years later. The reason 
is that on that day in 1776 a formal proclamation was 
made of what the whole world calls the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The historic document marking the birth of a 
new nation sets forth the fundamental principles of 
good government and declared the independence of 
the thirteen colonies of Great Britain in North 
America. The declaration was written in accordance 
with a resolution introduced in the Congress on June 7, 
1776 , by Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, acting under 
instructions from the convention of his state. 

Four days later, the Congress appointed Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia, John Adams of Massachussetts, 
Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, Roger Sherman 
of Connecticut and Robert R. Livingston of New 
York as a committee to draft a declaration, Jefferson 
wrote the original draft. The Declaration was reported 
to Congress on June 28, 1776. Lee’s famous resolution 
was approved on July 2, and broke the tie which con- 
nected the colonies with Britain. Two days later, 
July 4, 1776, the Congress adopted the Declaration, 
which was signed by 56 delegates representing the 
thirteen colonies. The historic parchment is on public 
display in a shrine in the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C., capital of the United States. 

The Declaration of Independence is considered to 
be essentially an international document, although 





dence from Great Britain, Its 
opening sentence forms a state- 
ment of basic principles of free- 


“dom and of democratic govern- 


ment which are applicable to all 
peoples. These famous words— 
among the most-famous in the 
English language—are : 

“We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are 
endowed by their’ creator with 
certam- inaliemable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was the culmination of 150 
years of hfe and development of 
the colonies in the United States. 
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The Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia, seat of the Continental Congress which 
adopted the Declaration of Independence on 


July 4, 1776 
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During this long period what is called the “Americat ment represented the outcome and the experience Of 
way of life’ was born and this world-stirring announce- many genrations of men striving toward freedom. 





Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania : American 


George Washington, first President of the United statesman, author, scientist and printer, served on 
States was Commanc¢er-in-Chief of the Conti- the Continental Congress Committee which 
nental forces in the field, when the Continental drafted the Declaration of Independence 


Congress, to which he was a delegate, adopted 
the Declaration of Independence 





John Adam of Massachusetts, was one of the 
committee of five members of the Continental 
Congress appointed to draft the Declaration 
of Independence 
The celebration of the Fourth of July, began i 
Philadelphia, which was then the capital of the coun- 





Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, was th 
as . inia, s the author es ! 
and one of the 56 signers of the Declaration of try. A particularly elaborate celebration was held here 


Independence in 1788 to mark the ratification of the constitution by 


av 


the requisite number of states—nine—for establishment 
of a federal Union. The observance of the Fourth of 
July spread throughout the country and into the new 
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states as they joined the Union. The use of fireworks 


in the celebration also became general in the course 
of the years—USIJS, 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


Ir is just over ten years since G. K. Chesterton died, 
but the slump which so often overtakes the works of 
men, who have made a great impression on their own 
day, in the years that follow their death, has not as 
yet shown any signs of visiting Chesterton’s books. 
They are in great demand and too many of them, 
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G. K. Chesterton (1874-1936) 


owing to the present shortage of paper in Britain, are 
unprocurable. What is the source of vitality in books 
written thirty and forty years ago, against the back- 
ground of the England of 1901-1910 and often against 
the background of an earlier England still ? 


For Chesterton was a Victorian born in London 
in 1874 and was twenty-six years old when Queen 


Victoria died in 1901, when, as he ‘has recorded, he 
burst into tears. He emerged from the Victorian 
middle-class, the son of a moderately prosperous house- 
agent, in a society which believed itself more secure 
and settled than any other has ever done, 


It was a society more settled than happy, for 
though it believed itself to have social security, it also 
had what the Germans called Weltshmerze, a pain of 
the heart, and suffered from a grey pessimism which 
was the projection of its unbelief. It believed the 
world to be nothing more than the perpetual move- 
ment of particles of matter, a movement to which, 
granted sufficient subtlety of description, all the 
activities and the emotions of human beings could be 
reduced. 


Chesterton grew up under this pessimism which 
had succeeded the self-confident optimism of the first 
generation of secularists, who had believed that by 
bowing God out of the universe they were taking 
possession, in the name of man, of a fine estate in 
which humanity would be happy. But the secord 
generation saw more clearly what was really involved 
in getting rid of religion by treating man as a part of 
nature, by thrusting him» back entirely inside the 
natural order. That order lived under the law of death, 
and if man was part of it he, too, was under that. law 
and with him all his works, whether of artistic genius 
or political and collective achievement, 


The first great influence in Chesterton’s reaction 
against this pessimism was the American poet, Walt 
Whitman, who affirmed the excellence of the world and 
of life but affirmed it from high spirits and illogically. 
It was only as he made his way back from the con- 
ventional agnosticism of the eighteen-eighties and 
nineties to a Christian view of life, that Chesterton 
found solid intellectual ground for his defiance of the 
pessimists. He came to see that not only did unbelief 
breed pessimism but that cheerfulness was the proper 
soil and preparation for belief, for the act of faith of 
which healthy men are most capable. 


At the end of his life, in his Autobiography, he 
summed up what he had been trying to do as “teach- 
ing men to take life with gratitude and not to take it 
for granted.” Elsewhere he describes the attitude of 
the pessimists as men looking at life like a cabman 
looking at an iXsufficient tip. 


‘ 


Chesterton as a young man intended to be not 4 
writer but an artist. He had an extraordinary eye for 
colour and enjoyment of colour and shape, which 
initiated his repudiation of the pessimistic school. 

He could see a beauty of symbolism as well as of 
colour and shape in Victorian London, which became 
the starting point of his early poems and early novels. 
That poetry is full of this visual delight, evoking 
bright images, so that anyone who sets out to write 
a parody of Chesterton will bring the stars, if not the 
sun afd moon, into the first lines. The early romances, 
Man Alive, or The Napoleon of Notting Hill, The 
Ball and the Cioss, or The Man Who was Thursday, 
are all concerned to establish the great truth, 
to which he continually recurred, that looking at 
things is not the same as seeing them, and that most 
people having eyes see not. 

Presented in the form of novels in which tihe 
characters are much less interesting than what they 
say, and are often coat-stands for ideas, the central 
theme is that the truth in the romantic view of life 
is not in the least dependent on there being a romantic 
setting. The action all takes place in the London of 
the years around 1900, but the subject-matter 1s 
universal ard could equally well have been placed in 
the setting of the days of the troubadours or sir 
Thomas Malory. 

Thus The Napoleon of Notting Hill celebrates 
a local patriotism, The Ball and the Cross fidelity 
to convictions, and both are concerned to detach the 
essence of chivalry from the conventional coloured 
setting of the Middle Ages in which people generally 
think of it. It is, indeed, curious that Chesterton should 
be so often described as a man who made the Middle 
Ages look more romantic than they were, when his 
whole point was that all life and all ages were equally 
and intensely romantic, and these novels, which first 
established his fame, were devoted to showing the 
romance of Edwardian London. 

Chesterton's point was that human nature is itself 
romantic and, therefore, every age since the creation 
of man cannot fail to reflect the same characteristic. 
And this is the answer to the question why he remains 
so vital a writer; that his subject does not date, 
because his subject is the nature of man. 

When he was nearly fifty, in 1922, Chesterton was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church and for the 
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remaining fourteen years of his life lived ever more 
completely inside it. But ever since he had published 
in 1908, when he was thirty-four, the book called 
Orthodoxy, men had thought of him as a dogmatic 
and doctrinal Christian. For he was concerned to 
establish the nature of man as that of a dependent and 
a servant, for whom the great virtue was fidelity during & 
period of discouragement and difficulty. That had bee® 
the theme of the greatest of the fantastic novels, The 
Man Who Was Thursday, published the year before 
Orthodoxy, and it was equally the theme of his great 
epic poem, “The Bailad of the White Horse,” pub- 
lished three years after Orthodozy. 


The Man Who Was Thursday is the story of % 
man who joins a band of anarchists believing himself 
to be the only supporter and champion of the law, 
only to discover as the story unfolds that each of the 
other anarchists has entered from the same motive, 
and believes himself isolated and alone among 
enemies. This story was to come to have a special 
significance as the twentieth century went on and the 
political movements were so continually to present the 
temptation to men to pvetend to accept them and to 
wear their insignia. So that today we can read that 
book with much more understanding of what is meant 
by its study of internal loneliness and of the tempta- 
tion to go with an apparent majority which is not, in 
ultimate reality, a majority at all but a succession of 
individual deceptions, each man wearing a mask tO | 


other men. Lt 


“The Ballad of the White Horse” is the study of — 
a Christian fighting with the odds heavily against him, — 
of Alfred the Great, the king who defended England | 
successfully against the Danes in the ninth century, It | 
has been frequently quoted in England during the 
recent world war, and is now a part of the accepted 
body of English poetry, and it is not an over-estimation 
to call it the chief celebration in English letters of 
the great theological virtue of hope. 
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Three years after he became a Catholic, Chester- | 
ton published what may rank as the greatest of his | 
books, The Everlasting Man, a work of ChristiaD 

apologetics which first demonstrates how man is unique | 
among created things—and in this Chesterton is conti- | 
nuing his earliest writing—but in the second half 
demonstrates the uniqueness of Christ among men. 
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EARLY YEARS OF THE CALCUTTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 
{ Based on Educational Records ] 


By JOGESH C. BAGAL 


MepicaAL education in India on impnoved _ scientific 
lines began, practically speaking, with the foundation of 
the Calcutta Medical College. Lord William Bentinck, 
then Governor-General of India, appointed in 1833 a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. John Grant, J. C. C. Sutherland, 
C. C. Trevelyan, Dr. M. J. Bramley and Ram Comul Sen to 
report on the existing state of medical education in India 
and devise ways and means for its improvement. The 
Committee submitted a lengthy report on 20th October, 
1834, On the recommendations of this committee the Gover- 
nor-General in Council issued an order’ on 28th January, 


1835 abolishing the Native Medical Institute under Dr. 





David Hare 


medical 


Tytler’s charge as well as the classes of the 
Sanscrit College and the Calcutta Madrassa, They 
further resolved to establish a medical college immediately 
and laid down some general principles to be followed in 
the course of its setting up. Some of these should be 
noted. The college would start with fifty students, called 
foundation students, to be divided into 3 classes according 
to the amount of their stipend. Age-limit would be 
between fourteen and twenty. The course would be com- 
pleted in four years. No student would be allowed to 
continue his studies in the college for more than six years. 
Students other than stipendiary would also be admitted 








1. The Centenary of the Medical College, Bengal (1935), Appen- 
dix V, pp. 129-33, 





as free students, They would have to bear their own ex- 
penses. The medium of instruction would be English. 
According to the order, Mountford Joseph Bramley, 
Asst. Surgeon and a prominent member of the committee, 
was appointed Superintendent of the proposed college on 
February 1, 1835, and was given the sole charge of organis- 
ing it. He, however, had to act under the supervision of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. In the periodical 
reports submitted to the Committee, Dr. Bramley was to 
give an account of the progress the Institution had made 
from time to time. But as his life was cut short by death 
on 19th January, 1837, we have got to rest content 





Pandit Madhusudan Gupta 


with only one account from his pen. Dr. Bramley later 
came to be designated as Principal Bramley. His services 
for the organisation of the Medical College were unique, 
and it was from his account that we have a very authentic 
history of the origin and the first stage of development of 
the Institution. It should be noted here that Dr. H. H. 
Goodeve was appointed assistant to him on February 9, 
his duty being to teach Anatomy and Surgery, and Pandit 
Madhusudan Gupta, the Medical teacher of the Sanscrit 
College—demonstrator in the subject on March 17, 1835. 
After preliminary remarks on the origin of the College, 
Dr. Bramley referred to the able assistance and guidance 
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Some professors of the Calcutta 
From left to right : (1) Dr. H. H. Goodeve, (2) 


rendered by David Hare to tide ovr all sorts of difficulties 
as follows: 

“T do not intend to dwell upon my difficulties, 
but it is necessary for a full comprehension of the 
subject, that I should allude to them, and I feel it 
to be my duty to do so in a somewhat marked 
manner, in justice to him through whose instru- 
mentality, chiefly, they were surmounted. This 
zealous co-adjutor and invaluable assistant was Mr. 
David Hare. Scarcely had the order of Government 
for the institution of the college appeared, before 
this gentleman, prompted by the dictates of ‘his own 
benevolent spirit, having ascertained the objects of 
the undertaking and becoming convinced of the vast 
benefits likeiy to accrue from it, immediately 
afforded me his influence in furtherance of the ends 
it had in view. 

“His advice and assistance have been to me at 
all times, most valuable ; his frequent attendance 
at the Lectures, and at the Institution generally, 
have materially tended to promote that spirit of 
good feeling and friendly union among the pupils, 
so essential to the well-working of the system ; nor 
must I omit to mention, that his patience and dis- 
cretion have animated and supported me _ under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty which at one 
time appeared to threaten the very existence of the 
Institution. In truth, I may say, that without Mr. 
Hare’s influence, any attempt to form a Hindu 
Medical Class would have been futile, and under 
this feeling I trust I may bespeak the indulgence 
of the Committee, in availing myself of the present 
opportunity to record publicly, though inadequately, 
how much the cause of Native Medical Education, 
owes to that gentleman as well as the extent of my 
own deep obligation to him personally. 

“  - . The majority of the students of the 

originally formed class had received their education 
at the Hindu College ; or at Mr. Hare’s school ; 
hence from the earliest period of the undertaking, I 
had an opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with most of them, through information 
derived from Mr. Hare, who was not only familiar 
with their habits and their mode of thought, but 
even with the indivilual history and character of 
every youth whom he brought into the College.” 





2. Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, for the year eighteen-thirty-six, 
Late Principal Bramley’s Report, pp, 34-5, 
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Medical College in its early days : 
Dr. C. C. Egerton, and (3) Dr. N. Wallich. 


According to the order, a candidate for admission into 
the College must possess some elementary knowledge of 
English and Hindusthani or Bengali. Regarding the mode 
of selection of the foundation students Dr. Bramley wrote 
that J. C. C. Sutherland, Secretary to the General Commit- 
tee of Public Instruction, held a preliminary examination of 
the carididates on Ist May, 1835. In the examination of 
Bengali he was assisted by Pandit Madhusudan Gupta. 
From amongst about a hundred canididates, the requisite 
number were selected, Hare’s School, the Hindu College and 
the General Assembly’s Institution supplied most of them. 
After the selection of the candidates, the actual teaching 
work began in the form of a_ course of lectures on 
Ist June, 1835, which may be regarded as the date of 
actual opening of the Institution. Dr. Bramley wrote : 


“A course of lectures was accordingly com- 
menced on the Ist June, 1835, opening with an 
inaugural address, explanatory of the general objects 
of the Institution. This discourse was introductory 
to a series of lectures on osteology which were deli- 
vered tri-weekly until the 30th September follow- 
Mg 250) oe 
“The College having closed during the holidays, 
on the Ist October 1835, when a more extended 
course of lectures on Anatomy was commenced 
which continued till the 3lst March 1836.* 

“The summer session from April to September 
having been occupied by lectures on Chemistry and 
the practice of Physic, the second regular anatomical 
course did not commence till October 1836. The 
introductory lecture to this course, delivered by 
myself, was made as public as possible, and was 
honored by the presence of the Right Honorable the 
Governor-General (Lord Auckland) and a_ large 
body of distinguished persons both native and 
European, whose visits to this as upon all occasions, 
are of material service to the College, in marking to 
the pupils and the native community the interest 
which the government and the European public take 
in the prosperity of the College, and the importance 
they attach to it as a national Institution.”® 


3. Ibid., p. 49, 
4. Ibid., p. 51. 
5 Jbid., pp. 52-3, 
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Dissection of hutman body was looked upon with dis- 
favour by the generality of the Hindus, But within a 
few days after the session’s work had commenced, that is, 
on 28th October, 1836, four young men of the Institu- 
tion were bold enough to discountenance this prejudice 
and take to the dissection of human body, Dr, Bramley has 
left us a graphic. description of this event and has called 
it an eventful era in the annals of the Medical College. 





Dwarkanath Tagore 
His account will prove highly interesting and instructive 


even today. He says: 


“On that day (28th October, 1836), which may 
be regarded as an eventful era in the annals of the 
Medical College, four of the most intelligent and 
respectable pupils, at their own solicitation - under- 
took the dissection of the human subject, and in the 
presence of all the professors of the College and of 
fourteen of their brother-pupils, demonstrated with 
accuracy and nicety, several of the most interesting 
parts of the body, and thus was accomplished, 
through the admirable example of these four native 

- youths, the greatest step in the progress towards 
' true civilization which education has as yet effected, 
At this first attempt, all their companions present 
assisted, and it was delightful to witness the emula- 
tion amongst them, in displaying their willingness 
to recognize the importance of, and adopt a mode 
of study hitherto contemplated with such horror by 
their own countrymen ; since this time dissections 
have been regularly practised by all the senior class 
with one solitary exception; and in point of 
knowledge derivable from this source, the majority 
~- of the students may be considered on a par with the 
pupils of the English schools of medicine, possess- 
ing the same, if not more abundant, opportunities 
for its acquisition, equal intelligence, zeal, and 
industry. , 
“It would appear but a just reward ‘for the 
industry, and moral courage of the students who 


have thus more especially distinguished themselves, 
were their names brought to the notice of govern- 
ment in the present report ; but the same reason 
which induces them to conceal their anatomical 
labours, and the probable publicity of this docu- 
ment, forbids my making the disclosure. 

“This course of lectures is still in progress of 
delivery, and will not terminate till the lst of April 
1837. A public examination will then be held, when 
the munificent prizes given by Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, and the gold and the silver medals given 
by Government will be contested for; I look for- 
ward with confident expectation that the results of 
these will prove alike creditable to the students, 
and to the Institution.” 


In the above excerpts Dr. Bramley admitted that, 
given equal opportunities, Indian youths were on a par 
with English youths, and this encomium of his, the 
former have all along deserved, not only in medical studies 
but in other departments of science as well. The four 
youths who. first volunteered to dissect human body, it 
should be menitioned here, were Umacharan Set, Rajkrishna 
De, Dwarkanath Gupta and Nabin Chandra Mitra.” Dr. 
Bramley also referred to the munificent prizes of Dwarka- 
nath Tagore obtainable by students on the results of the 
examination of 1837. These latter deserve more than a 
passing notice. That the Indian gentry were solicitous 
of the success of the cause the Medical College stands for, 
will be evident from the following letter dated 24th March, 
1836, Dwarkanath Tagore addressed to Dr. Bramley in 
response to the latter's appeal for funds. Dwarkanath 
wrote: 


“I am unwilling to offer you my congratulations 
upon the success which has attended your under- 
takings in the Medical College, without showing 
that my feelings towards the Institution are more 
substantial than those which words only can express, 

“Should all your expectations be realised, and 
there is every reason to believe they will, the 
Medical College cannot fail to produce the happiest 
results amongst my countrymen. No man, I assure 
you, is more sensible than I am, of the benefits 
which such an Institution is calculated to dispense, 
but I know also that you have many very grave diffi- 
culties before you, and the greater part of these you 
will have to contend with at the outset. My own ex- 
perience enables me to tell you that no inducement 
to Native exertion is so strong as that of pecuniary 
reward, and I am convinced you will find difficulties 
disappear in proportion. to the encouragement 
offered to the students in this particular, 

“As an individual member of the Native com- 
munity, I feel it belongs to us to aid, as far as lies 
in our power, the promotion of your good cause. 
At present this can hardly be expected on any very 
great scale, but as example may be of service to 
you, I for one will not be backward to accept your 
invitation to my countrymen to support the College. 

“I beg therefore as an inducement to the Native 
pupils now studying in the Institution, and to those 
who may hereafter, to offer the annual sum of 2,000 ~ 
Rupees for the ensuing three years, to be distributed 
‘in the form of Prizes. In order that these may be 





6. Ibid., pp., 54-5. e 
7. In the Report for 1837 (p. 75) occurs the following : ‘*, , , the 
four candidates above named addressed the examiners by letter, stating 
that they had assiduously practised the capital operations of surgery 
during two years on the dead body, and many of the minor ones on 
the living patient, . . .” 


of substantial value to the candidates, I propose 
that the prizes should not exceed 8 or 10 in number, 
and that they should be available to foundation 
students only and native bona fide pupils of the 
College. All other arrangements in regard to their 
distribution I leave to your discretion.”® 
Dr. Bramley forwarded the letter to the General Com- 
mittee which thankfully accepted the offer and provision- 
ally divided the amount (Rs. 2000) into ten annual prizes. 
These prizes as well as those of the Government were 
awarded to the best boys of the Institution on 29th 
June, 1837, as hinted in Dr. Bramley’s report. Dr. Bramley 
could not, however, live long to see these happy results. 
After the death of Principal Bramley in January, 1837, 
some new arrangements were made for the administration 
of the College by the Government. In a letter to the 
General Committee of Public Instruction, H. T. Prinsep 
(Secretary to Government) wrote on Ist February, 1837: 


“  . . lastly Mr. D. Hare has been nominated 
Secretary to the Medical College with a salary of 
400 Rupees to cover (with the aid of such establish- 
ment of clerks, etc., as was allowed to Dr. Bramley) 
all charges of accounts and correspondence, and the 
general business of the College. 

“The several professors above named (Drs. 
Goodeve, R. O’Shaughnessy, C. C. Egerton, T. 
Chapman, Dy. Wallich) will form a Council for the 
management of the general affairs of the College to 
which Mr. Hare will be Secretary.” 

Hare’s interest in the Medical College had beem borne 
ample testimony to by Dr. Bramley, as we have already 
seen, Just a month after his appointment as Secretary to 
the College, he wrote on March 9, 1837, to the Secretary of 
the General Committee for the starting of a hospital to 
be attached to the College. It took about thirteen months 
for the authorities to make necessary preparations in this 
behalf. The hospital was opened with about twenty beds, 
and an out-patient department on lst April, 1838. 

Though the students were required to complete four 
years’ course, some of them proved so much efficient by the 
middle of 1838 that they were allowed to appear at their 
final examination at one year less than the scheduled 
period. The first final examination was, therefore, com- 
menced on 30th October, 1838. The examiners in 
their report to the Government spoke highly of the follow- 
ing four candidates—-Umacharan Set, Rajkrishnia Dey, 
Dwarkanath Gupta and Nabin Chandra Mitra’s—wonderlful 
progress in all the subjects examined by them. ‘On the 
solicitation of these four, they were again examined on 
9th November, 1838 in “Practice of Surgery and Opera- 
tions”’and proved quite successful. The examiners wrote 
to the Government: 


“To Umachurn Set, Dwarkanath Gupto, Raj- 
kristo Dey, and Nobinchunder Mitter. we have 
unanimously come to the decision of granting letters 
testimonial that we consider them competent to the 
practice of medicine and surgery, we beg to recom- 
mend them accordingly to the liberal consideration 
of Government as the first Hindoos, who rising 
superior to the trammels of prejudice and obstacles 
of no ordinary character, have distinguished them- 


8. Vide Report of the General Committee of Public Instruction, etc., 
- for the year 1835 (published in July, 1836), 
9, Ibid., for 1836, p. 66. 
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selves by attaining to a complete medical education 
upon enlightened principles. It also affords us great 
gratification to report from the testimony of the 
officers of the Medical College, that the conduct of 
these young men has been uniformly correct, steady, 
and satisfactory.” 


On the results of this first final examination, T. A. 
Wise, M.D., Secretary to the General Committee of Public 
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Instruction, also wrote to Prinsep, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, on 21st March, 1939 as follows : 


“Tt has proved that in capacity of acquirement, 
the Hindoo is in no way inferior to the European. 
It has proved that we can without reference to 
Europe provide a most valuable supply of sound 
Medical Science, and advice for the benefit of the 
people at large, who now suffer so grievously for the 
melancholy want of both... 

“The four young men reported to be entitled to 
letters testimonial, have passed their final examina- 
tion in one year less than the shortest period con- 
templated for their absolyement from the Col- 
lege.”™ 

From the year 1839, an additional class, later called 
the ‘secondary class,’ was introduced in the College. In 


the Educational report for 1839-40, we have : 


“An additional class has been formed for the 
purpose of educating Native doctors for employ- 
ment in the Army, and at Civil Stations. This body 
of servants was much needed, as the requisite sup- 
ply of these subordinates has entirely ceased since 
the abolition of Dr. Tytler’s Native Medical School, 
and the demand for their services, in the Native 
Regiments especially, has become very urgent. It 
was resolved therefore by Government, upon the 
recommendation of the Education Committee, to 
make use of the College as the means of instructing 
these individuals. The plan of this arrangement, and 
its details, were drawn up by Dr. O’Shaughnessy,... 

“In the month of October (1839) fifty students 
were selected, from a very large assemblage of 
young men... .”™” 


10. IJbid., for 1837, p. 77. 
11. Jbid., Appendix, p. 95, 
12, Report, etc., for the year 1839-40, pp, 33-4, 


Students seeking admission to this class were recruited 
mostly from provinces other than Bengal, and the medium 
of insiruction was Hindusthani. The success attained by 
this class even in two years itiduced those in authority to 
think favourably of the possibility of vernacular medium 
even in the most technical science as medicine. The Gene- 
ral Committee of Public Instruction concurred ini the fol- 
lowing remarks of the College Council : 


“On the whole, the Council are unanimously of 
opinion that the secondary class has succeeded as 
far as could possibly be accomplished within two 
years from its establishment: that its Teachers, 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons Nava Krishna Goopto and 
Seebchunder Karmakar, deserve the highest credit 
for what they have accomplished under circum- 
stances of peculiar and novel difficulty : that their 
success is decisive of the great fact of the practi- 
cability, of raising from the English College as 4 
Normal School, the eleves as the teachers, through 
the vernacular dialect, of the useful instruction of 
medical knowledge to numerous classes which could 
not otherwise receive instruction. The Council look 
forward with anxious interest to that period now 
fast approaching, when the Institution of this schoo] 
will be imitated in other parts of the country, the 
great final measure contemplated by Government at 
the commencement of the experiment, which has 
now been so satisiactorily completed.”” 


The year 1841 is important for the Medical College 
for more than one reason. It was in this year that Dr. F. 
J. Mouat joined the college as one of its professors. His 
interest in Indian education was only surpassed by that 
of Hare. He holds a unique place in the history of English 
education in India. This year David Hare resigned the 
secretaryship, but he was taken in as an Honorary Member 
of the College Council. His death on Ist June, 1842, 
however, deprived the College of his sound and mature 
advice. But the College sustained the progress it had been 
making since its inception. The General Committee has 
summarised the account of Professor Goodeve in its report 
of 1840-41 and 1841-42 which equally shows the unusual 


interest of the Indian youths in this branch of science. 
The report says : 

“Professor Goodeve reported to the College 

Council his entire concurrence in the general 


approbation expressed, and the great satisfaction he 
had derived from the diligence, good conduct and 
attention of the students of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy. Men of high caste and good family are now 
found pursuing a study, which but a_ very short 
time since was nearly an insuperable barrier to the 
acquisition of Medical knowledge as taught among 
the more civilized and enlightened nations of the 
Western world. Much of this good result was attri- 
buted by Professor Goodeve to the valuable aid and 
assistance, which he received from the Native 
Demonstrator, Pundit Moodhoosooden Goopto, 
whose high caste, extensive acquireme~ts, and un- 
remitting attention to his duties entitled him to 
the unqualified approbation of the Council. Dr. 
Goodeve likewise reported the zealous and valuable 
assistance received from Prosrsono Coomar Mittre, 
Samachurn Sirear, Satcouree Dutt, and Mr. Kircken- 
back, in preparing the subjects required to illustrate 
his lectures.”™* 


13. Report of the late General Committee of Public Instruction for 
1840-41 and for 1841-42, pp. 98, 
14. Jbid., Py 94, 


Ram Gopal Ghose, Rustomjee Cowasjee, Ram Comul 
Sen, Krishnanath Roy—all belong:ng to the Indian com- 
munity, supported the cause of the Medical College like 
Dwarkanath Tagore. Ram Gopal Ghose had previously 
presented 19 yolumes of new medical works to the College 
so early as 1835. In 1842 he gave a case of medical instru- 
ments worth Rs. 500 to the best boy in the Inst.tution, Lord 
Auckland, then Governor-General of India, himself distri- 
buted the prize and enquired for Ram Gopal Ghese, who 
had presented it for the purpose of personally cervey ng 
to him his sentiments in regard to his conduct. H. V. 
Raley, then Secretary to the Council of Education, conveyed 





Rustomjee Cowasjee 


this in a letter to Ram Gopal on 22nd February, 1842. 
Ram Gopal’s reply” is inserted here : 
Sir, 

I am honoured with your communication of the — 
26th (?) ultimo, and in replying beg to express my 
warmest acknowledgements for the kind and most 
unexampled notice of my very humble efforts in the 
cause of Native amelioration, on the part of the 
Council of Education. 

Permit me also to express my very grateful 
sense of the encouraging notice taken by the 
Supreme Government of my conduct in reference to 
the education of my countrymen. When I think of 
the isolated and poor exertions I have sometimes 
made in that good cause, and consider, on the other 
hand, the distinction that has been conferred upon 
me by the approbation conveyed in your letter, I 
feel humiliated, knowing that it results less from 
any merits of mine than the kind'y and fostering 
disposition thus generously evinced by the Govern- 
ment and the Council of Education. 

_ In conclusion I venture to express a hope that, 
in the letter to which I am thus inadequately reply- 
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General Report, etc., for 1840-41 and 1841-42, Appendix N, 


Pp. ¢exxviii-cxxix, 
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ing, T may find an additional motive to do all the 
little I can to further the great object of your 
council, and that if my life be spared, a day may 
come when I may claim such commendations as a 
deserved reward. 
I have the honor to be Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 


Calcutta, 
RamcoorpaL GHOSE 


3rd March, 1842 
It should be noted here that Badan Chandra Chau- 


L dhury was the recip:ent of the Ramgupal Ghose prize in 


1841-42." Rustomjee Cowasjee, the Parsi merchant of Cal- 
cutta, offered in a letter’ in 1842 to Dr. F. J. Mowat, 
Secretary to the Medical College, a gold medal to the best 
student in Anatomy. This letter also aeserves to be quoied: 


Sir, 

Having watched with no ordinary interest, 
the rise, progress and triumphant success of the 
Medical College, and as I still feel the deepest 
anxiety for the continued prosperity of that noble 
Institution and the future welfare of the youths 
who aie favoured with its bounty, through whom 
the blessings of the Medical Science will be diffused 
amongst their suffering fellow countrymen, and 
reach the poor man’s hut as well as the palace of 
the richest in the land, I am anxious to mark the 
interest with which I watch their pregress, and my 
sympathy with their teachers, by cffering a prize, 
which may serve as stimulus, by producing a whole- 
some spirit of emulation amongst them, to att: 
distinction in some branch of their profcssional 
studies. 

As it has been suggested to me, that Anatomy 
is the ground-work of all Medical and Surgical 
Science, without the knowledge of whch there can 
be no successful Physician, or skilful Surgeon, I 
beg to propose that each year a gold medal be 
presented.to that student who at the general 
examination, is most distinguished as a practical 
Anatomist, to defray the expense of which, I beg, 
herewith, to forward a cheque on the Bank of Bengal 
for six hundred rupees. to be devoted to the pur- 
chase of an annual medal as above suggested. 

With the best wishes for the continued pros- 
perity of the Medical College, 

I have, etc., 


Calcutta, (Signed) RustomMsee CowAssEEr 
the 14th December, 1842 


On behalf of the Council of Education which was the 
final authority to accept the offer, H. V. Bayley, its Secre- 
tary, wrote thanking Mr. Cowasjee for the offer made and 
intimated to him that the gold medal would be deno- 
minated the ‘Rustomjee Cowasjee Medal.’ 

Dr. N. Wallich, Professor of Botany, went heme on 
sick leave in 1843. Dewan Ram Comul Se>, to comme- 
morate his services in the cause of Botanical researches in 
India, encowed for three consecutive years a gold. medal, 





16. Ibid., “‘List of Prizes and Honors for 1841-42,” p. 99. 
17. General Report on Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency 
for 1842 43, pp. exxviii-cxxix. 
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named “Wallich Medal”, the first recipient of which 
Prasanna Kumar Mitra in 1842-43," 
So far as donations were concerned, this session was 


very prolific. Raja Krishnanath Roy presented to the-funds — 


f 


was 


of College a munificent donation of Rupees 700, Professor — 


Goodeve ins.ituted a scholarship called “Goodeve Scholar- 
ship,” the recipient of which would get Rs, 16 monthly 
from him. The Council of Education states : | 


“The ‘Goodeve Scholarship’ for the best student 


in Mid-wifery mentioned in the Report of the late — 


Geneial Committee of Public Instruction, was 
announced for public competition dming the month 
of November ; the scholarship to be held for two 
years, and the successful competitor to reside during 
the term in the Female Hospital. The only candidate 


who presented himself was Prosunno Coomar Mitter, — 


the resident Surgeon of the Midwifery Hospital... 

The examiners concluded their report in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“*In recommending Prosunno Coomar Mitter 

for the scholarship, we have much pleasure in 


adding that he has made himself delivered up- _ 
waids of one hundred women, many of whom — 


were private patients and cases of difficulty which 
occurred in the city, where the benefit of a 
superior plan of treatment+is already beginning 

to be felt’ * 
Professor Goodeve reporied to the Council of Educa- 
tion that the progress of the College was duly maintained. 


He said in part: 


“The vo'untary and gratuitous aid of Prosunno 
Coomar Mitter, in assisting to inst:uct the pupils 


in the dissecting room, as well as in superintending — 


preparation of illustrations . . ., were declared to 
have been most valuable, as were likewise the 
continued zealous services of the native teacher, 
Baboo Mudhusudan Goopto, whose great merits 
have repeatedly been brought to 
notice of the Council... .”™ 


The Calevtta Medical College had already won the 


approbation of the Hindu community. Let us conclude 


with the followicg remarks cf the College Council sum- 


mar'sed in the Report of the Education Council for 1842- 
43 as follows : 


“The College Council stated that Baboo 
Doorgachurn Bannerjee, late Head Master of Mr. 
Hare’s School, and Ganindramohun Tagore, a 
tinguished pupil, and scholar of the Hindoo College, 
and son of Baboo Prosunnocoomar Tagore, together 
with the Apothecary to the General Hospital, were 


attending the lectures delivered in the College, as | 


amateurs, and for the information to be acquired by 
so doing, affording a gratifying proof of the esti- 
mation in which the institution and the branches 
of science taught within its walls, are beginning to 
be held among the members of the community.” 


. Ibid., p. 80. 
Ibid., p. 84. 
‘Ibid., p. 80. 
Ibid., p. 86. 
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COULEE DAM 
Great Irrigation Project 


By RICHARD H. SPRING 


Man’s greatest single attempt to revitalize drought- 
parched soil began officially July 21, 1945, at Coulee 
Dam in the State of Washington, in the northwestern 
United States. 





A view of the Coulee Dam under construction 

On that date the majority of 
some six thousand landowners of 
the area voted to join the U.5. 


Government's Columbia River 
Basin Reclamation Project. 
Their ballots will set in motion 
an irrigation system planned to 
bring water eventually to 1029000 
acres of arid and semi-arid land 
thoroughly baked after over two 
decades of insufficient rainfall. 
There is nothing wrong’ with 
the land except lack of water, 
soil experts say. It is deep, rich 
loam which was left behind 
when glacial waters of the “Ice 
Age” receded. Much of it was 
homesteaded successfully 30 to 
40 years ago in a wet cycle before 
the drought came. Once revived, 
agriculturists say, the Columbia “*y 
basin lands will grow any and all 
crops common to the temperate zone—grain, 
beans, peas and other vegetables and fruits. 


All this, if and when completed, will 
homes for thousands of people in the area 
hundreds now work to eke out an existence. When 
finished, the roject’s adherents estimate, it will 
support approximately 85,000 persons on 17,000 farm 


hay, 


provide 
where 
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units and another 170,000 in new towns 
created. 

The source of this potential bounty is the huge 
Grand Coulee Dam. This largest of man-made 
structures stretches across the 
upper Columbia River. It backs 
up water in natural reservoirs 
and furnishes power to pump 
them through a maze of irrga- 
tion canals. The Grand Coulee 
Dam was first projected primarily 
for irrigation. When the war 
came along, however, irrigation 
phases were shelved and_ the 
dam’s hydro-electric power Was 
used to supply energy to ship- 
yards, aluminium mills and other 


plants in the Pacific northwest. 

Now U.S. Reclamation Bureau 
officials are making a new start 
on the original program. Reach- 
ing their goal, however, will 


require a good many years and 
a lot of money. Just getting a 
flow of irrigation 


water started 
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The main canal of the Coulee Dam 


will take anywhere from two years to twenty years 
or longer. As much as fifty years may be needed 
to complete the overall project. By then the cost will 
have mounted close to 500 million dollars. Already 180 
million dollars has been spent to build the dam ; at 
least another 280 mullion will be needed to install 


irrigation systems. 


LUULLE VAIL 


Building of the Grand Coulee Dam made work for 
thousands in the 1930's. 
facilities will be a much bigger 
estimated 140 million 
that expended on 


Construction of irrigation 
undertaking. It will 
manhours of labor, 
the dam and power 


require an 
almost twice 


At no time does any participating farmer advance 
money toward the cost of the irrigation project. All 
of it will be amortized out of his earnings. 

Nor is the program mandatory. The landowner can 
stay out entirely if he wishes. He must, however, serve 
official notice of withdrawal before July 18 next, And 





A concrete channel in the Coulee Dam 
bisects an alfalfa field 


sales 
dollars 
repaid 
who 


Most of the amortization is expected from 
of hydro-electric power but about 85 million 
of the irrigation systems’ cost is expected to be 
(to the government) over a long term by fa 
agree to buy water. 


- 


rmers 


The contract with the government providing for 


this repayment is what 6,000 landowners whose hold- 
ings range from one to 50,000 acres voted on, on 
July 21. 

Costs of installing the irrigation network vary 


considerably because the expense is graduated accord- 
ing to quality of soil. The about 85 dollars 
in an acre for the whole project. 
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An irrigation ditch carries water through @ 
bean-field in the Western U. 8. 


once his land is withdrawn it can never become part 
of the water project unless it is first sold at appraised 
values to government which then proposes to resell! 
it in parcels. 

Each parcel will contain 160 acres to conform with 
the government’s project restrictions that no one farm 
receiving Grand Coulee water can exceed 160 acres im 
size and no farmer who contracts for water can Own 
more than one tract. 

Farmers who withdraw their land of course won’t 
be affected by any project regulations. They can farm 
as they please but without the benefit of the Coulee 
water. ; 
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LAND OF THE LUSHAIS IN ASSAM—MIZORAM 


By A. V. THAKKAR anp L. N. RAO 


TRAVEL is still not given its proper place in the education 
of cur Indian society. Our igrora.ice about our neighbour- 
ing provinces or evea contiguous districts is often colossal. 
Provincial prejudices persist because of ignorance. 

There have beex various reasons for this kind of 
attitude which in recent years has changed considerably. 
In spite of extremely difficult conditions of travel during 
the war-time and even in the pos’-war period, people do 
travel much more row than in pre-war days. With the 
provision of more facilities for travel by railway and 
improvement in accommodation, the habit of travelling i> 
bound to increase amo ¢ all of the people, 
siudents, public workers ad business people as well. 

Thete are several extensive areas which are part of 
otr great country but which are even today unknown io 
the rest of India, except on the map. These tracts are tetra 
incog:ita even to their next door neighbours. That is so 
because of the political rule imposed on these distr.cts or 
sub-districts, called Excluded areas by the British Govern- 
ment of India. One such tract is the district of Lushai 
Hills in the Province of Assam, in between Burma on the 
east and Chittagong Hill Tracts of Bengal (another ex- 
cluded area) on the west. 


Lushai Hills could not be visited by any emizent 
~ Congres leacer cf Assam or evn by the rank and fle 
of tallaases till April, 1947. Even traders have to 
poss’ss permi:s to enter the district. 

Leshai Hills—a rugged hill country—is 8,142 sq 


sections 


. miles 


in area and has a population of only one lakh and fifty-three 


thousard souls. 
19 per sq. mile. 
the facts that the area consists mostly of high hills 
very few facilities for agricultural or even industrial deve- 
lopment, utter lack of communications and, last but rot 
least, the political rule directly under the Governor and 
administered by European members of the 1.C.S, The 
country could have been developed if only it had beer 
opened up by good communications. 

The people of the dis'r'ct are known in official reports 
as Lushais, a picturesque and sturdy race ef hillmen. But 
they call themselves Mizos arid they call: their country 
Mizoram—(Ram~ meaning country). Lushais are only 
a section of the people of Mizoram and they are the 
hereditary chiefs of the tribe. The British subjugated 
these Lushai Chiefs as late as 1898 or thereabouts and 
occupied their territory, now called Lushai Hills District. 
The people were a wandering tribe with no settled habila- 
tions at the time of the British conquest. But now they 
are a settled people, and what more, they form one of 
the most progressive sections of the people of India er 
India-ram as Mizos call India. One would wonder how 
such a hilly and undeveloped area could have such a pro- 
gressive, intelligent, and cultured population. Among the 


Thus the density of population is hardly 
This sparse population is due mainly to 
with 
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of the hills and dales. 


male population literacy is as high as 40 per cent and 
even among women it is more than 15 per cent. * Taus in 
literacy Mizoram stands next only to Travancore in India, 
indeed a great achievement for a comparatively short 
period or less than half a century. 


jt was early in the morning of April 17, 1947, that 
we set out on a visit to this hitherto unknown land of 
the Mizo people. The Sub-Committee of the Advisory 
Board set up by the Constituent Assembly of India on 
partially and fully excluded areas of Assam, with Hon'ble 
Mr. Gopinath Bardoloi, Premier of Assain as Chairman, 
visited Aijal, the capital of the D‘strict. The Sub-Com- 
mittee included Hon'ble Rev. Mr. Nichols Roy, a Minister 
of Assam Government, a member of the Khasi tribe, Mr. 
Aliba Impti, a young graduate wf the tribe of Nagas and Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, Vice-President of the Servants of India 
Society. Sir B. N. Rau, Constitutional Adviser to the 
Corstituent Assembly of India accompanied the Sub-Com- 
mittee to advise it in their enquiry and deliberations on 
the wishes of the people regarding the future admiais'ra- 
tion and developmext of their district. Two inielligent 
young and well-educated public men of Mizoram, Mr. 
Khawt:nkhuma and Mr. Lalbvaia were co-opted as members 
of this Sub-Committee which conducted a detailed en- 
quiry for two full days, 18-h and 19th April, meeti g re- 
presentatives of all the important organisations and per- 
sons of Mizoram, offic'al, quasi-offizial and non-official, 
and finding out their wishes and aspirations regarding 
the future of their land. 

The journey from Silchar, the railway terminus to 
Aijal, is a very difficult one—a distance of 113 miles of 
which only for 23 miles the road is level and thereafter 
is at best jeepable. It was only a bridle path till a few 
years ago. During the war-time, for strategic reasons, 
this bridle path was wideried at a huge cost. But it is 
not impreved. Military vans and jeeps only can negotiate 
ihe steep road, and that teo in fair weather. The road is 
of sieep gradients of somelime 1 in 6 and of 1 im 10, uot 
metalled, narrow and consisting of only wooden or bam- 
boo bridges over deep ravines and brooks. It tock ten 
full hours for the party to reach Aijal from Silchar and 
every ote was terribly tired and exhaus:ed at the end of 
the journey. The bumps, joltings and more than all that 
the tense atmosphere co:sequent on the dfficulty and risk 
involved in the ride, shook every one to the point of 
shattering the nerves. But all this strain covld be borne 
without much grumbling because of the panoramic beauty 
The tints of the setting sun on 
the hill tops covered with dense forests, the huts of the 
Mizo people perched on steep hills, the winding road with 
hairpin bends, the smiling children of the roadside vil- 


‘lage are all sweet sites pleasing to the eye and the mind 


as well, The hanes ars" built oF" wood ad bembon- aad 
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always on piles. Almost invar:ably the Mizo villages are 
built on the edges of steep hills. The people have to 
so down the s.eep hill far fetching water. It looks as 
it were ihe Mizo people manage with very little water. 
But yet they are clean and- well-dressed, 

The dress of the Mizos is picturesque and charming, 
in spiie of some wes.ern mckxes creeping in. Both men 
and women heve adopted the modes of dress from foreign 
Christian Missiovaries but cver and above th's dress, they 
still wear their picturesque ma:y-coloured tribal robe, 
waici .s invariably woven by themselves. 

These robes are worn in Roman fashion. In most cf 
the villages the yorn also- is handszun. The cost of 
these 1obes varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 200 per piece. 

On the night of the 19th April there was a great 
ga herirg of tae people of Mizoram at Aijal when the 
national dance of the Mizos was exhibited. The national 
beverage of the Mizos, the rice-beer, wezt round and 
every Miizo that attended the function enjoyed it. It 
was served in bamboo-cups, quite an interesting feattre. 
In the cim light of a few petromax lanters, as the gong 
sourded slowly and in measured timings, a group of two 
dozen Mizo men wth black and red striped robes and 
feathers ia their head tied to a tiara, danced gradually. 
It looked as if the whole group was a_ slow-moving 
wave. In that dim light, and the slow contizuous sounds 


‘of the gong, the whole scene appeared weird and awe- 


inspiring. 

A little more than 60 per cent of the Mizos have 
been converted to Christianity. The rest follow their 
ancient tribal faith, The plainsmen who have beex allow- 
ed to setile there ether for trade, or after retirement for 
service, are only a few thovsands, Thanks to the policy 
of the British Government no other mission- except the 
Christian Miss’ons, three in number, have been ailuwed 10 
enter this area and work there. All the educational work 
was e.itrusted to the Christian Missions which was carried 
on wih evangelising work. Because of the Missionar:es’ 
wonderful zeal Mizo language is now writtcn and taught 
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in Roman script. Mizo literature has heem developed and 
books have been written. However, though primary edu- 
cation has spread widely, the faciliiies for higher studies 
are wanting. The first High School in Mizoram has just 
been started. It is not yet a full High School. So Mizo 
young meni and women too go to Shillong, Calcutta and 
other places for higher education. 

The Mizos are fcund in Chittagong Hill Tracts as 
well as in the Chin Hills of Burma. But the present 
district of Lushai Hills forms their chief habitat. The peo- 
ple can be divided into two sections socially—the chiefs - 
and the commens. The chiefs, also called Rajas, are no 
mere than village headmen and they number about 359 
at present in the district. At the time of British occupa- 
tion of Mizoram they numbered only about 50. 


The Mizos are politically highly conscious of their 
pos:ticn and the needs of their future. They are keen on 
retaining as much local autonomy as possible whi-e work- 
ing together with the rest of Assam. They have a legiti- 
mate fear abcut the plains or Assamese people enter.rg 
their area in large numbers and exploiting them. once the 
district is breught under normal adminisiration, and opered 
to all without any restriction. Here they seek safeguards 
in the future constitution of the province of Assam. 


At present the revenue of the district is hardly two 
lakhs of rupees while the expenditure on the administra- 
tion is about six lakhs excluding the expenditure on the 
mainienance of Assam Rifles stationed here for mainte- 
nance of peace and order and for strategic reasons. The 
deficit is met from the provinc.al reve-ues. In future 
also large subsidies will have to be made to develop the 
country as well as the people. 


It is certain that in course of time the Mizos wall 
come to occupy a very high place in the political and 
social life of not only Assam but also of the eas‘ern part 
of Hincustan besides retai.ing their autonomy in internal 
matie:s. May the small tribe of Mizos increase and pros- 
per in every field, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN iNDLA‘S IDEAL OF FREEDOM 


By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, ma, pho. p.itt., 


Onawersity 


CuRIOUS as it may seem, modern India’s freedom 


‘movement has been the direct outcome of those diverse- 


influences which British rule itself was instrumental] in 
implanting in this country. The. Indian National 
‘Congress emerged as the outward embodiment of 4 
‘new spirit and a new renaissance which were but a 
rich harvest of what had been sown earlier during the 
‘last century in the shape of English education and 
modern ideas of administration. But, India’s quest for 
-an ideal of freedom is a story of a constant struggle 
-between the forces of the old order and the growing 
democratic spirit, and it was as a 
struggle that India’s ideal has undergone a continuous 
transformation since the Congress was founded in 1889. 
‘The political goal that the India. of today has set 
before herself, though a natural culmination of the 
movement that was ushered in 1885, is nevertheless 
‘something which the founders of the Congress had in 
reality never aimed at. 

India’s political ideal emerged more as a protest 
‘against bureaucratic hegemony than as a move against 
the British connection as such. The founders of the 
‘Congress had unbounded faith in British justice and 
liberalism, and they honestly believed that the time 
would come when India would take her rightful place 
‘in the Empire under England’s guidance with England’s 
-help. The early Congress leaders were so deeply 
conscious of the benefits of British rule that they 
-disdained to be termed seditious conspirators or dis- 
‘loyalists. They proclaimed in no uncertain terms that 
they were loyal to the backbone, and they harboured 
no wild ideas of subverting the British power. What 
therefore they asked for did not amount to more than 
a very modest programme of administrative reform. 
They desired no snapping of the existing ties; they 
pleaded only for their loosening. If they opposed the 
existing system, they did not oppose for the mere sake 
of opposition. 

The political ideal of “the Congress therefore was 
very modest at the outset, and its leaders had a sincere 
desire to support the British Government by fair and 
helpful criticism and by keeping it informed of the 
views and demands of the people, for they were no 
dreaming idealists, sedition-mongers, or irresponsible 
agitators. A few years after the foundation of the 
Congress, the idea dawned in the minds of the leaders 
that a wider and more tangible goal was needed than 
the position that had been taken up in the initial 
stage. This new idea was thus expressed by Mr. C. 
Sankaran Nair in his presidential address of 1897: 

“We must insist on perfect equality. Inequality 
means race inferiority and national abasement. This 

demand was given a concrete shape by Mr. R. C. 


result of this 


of Lucknow 


Dutt who in his presidential speech of 1899 made 
a case for government by the people and urged, - 

- . you cannot permanently secure the welfare © 
of people, if you tie up the hands of ane people 
themselves’.” 


This change in outlook was due to the emergence 


of the extremists in the Congress who demanded 
freedom as the nation’s birthright. 
The Congress, however, officially still followed 


what has been termed a mendicant policy, and did not 
visualise a goal nobler than limited self-government 
of the colonial pattern. Even this humble demand 
came under pressure from those forward elements who 
first rose to prominence by their opposition to Curzon’s 
reactionary policy. The establishment of a United 
States of India, placed on an equal footing with the 
self-governing parts of the Empire was still the highest 
ideal of India’s future, and Sir Henry Cotton in his 
presidential speech of 1904 said : 


“The ideal of an Indian patriot is the establish- 
ment of a federation of free and separate states, 
the United States of ee under the aegis of Great ~ 
Britain.” ne 


At the next session of 1905, Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
definitely stated in his presidential address that India’s 
goal was to be the attainment of a form of government 
which existed in the self-governing parts of the Empire. 
Mr. Gokhale also frankly admitted that the advance 
to this goal was bound to be gradual, for it was 
necessary for India “to pass through a brief course of 
Bp prenticeslup Lefore we are enabled to go to the 
next one.” The moderate leaders of those days stuck 
to this position in spite of the opposition of the 
extremists led by Tilak. The result was the historic 
split at the Congress session held at Surat in 1907. 


Revolutionary activity and the cult of the bomb 
which were the immediate outcome of the repression 
following in the wake of the agitation against Bengal 
partition symbolised the advent of a more radical 
outlook on India’s political future. But, as the Con- 
gress was held by the moderates up to the First World 
War, the revolutionary ideal made Httle impression on 
the Congress opinion, the moderates had nothing but 
contempt for those wild extremists who talked about 
abolishing British rule at. once and completely. They 
ridiculed the thought that the British power could be 
shaken by a little picrie acid or a few flasks of gun- 
powder. Dr. Rashbehari Ghose in his presidential 
speech of 1908 said: 


“We condemn from the bottom. of our hearts 
all seditious movements and we condemn anarchism 
most, because it is opposed to the laws of ot ag 
well as man.” x we = ga GL de el 
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The creed of the Congress as‘finally laid down in 
the revised constitution of 1908 was stated to be the 
attainment of colonial self-government by  constitu- 
tional means. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya thus 
clarified this newly-defined creed in his presidential 
speech of 1909: 


“The creed we have adopted is, however, 00 
new creed. It has been the creed of the Congress 
from the beginning. The foundation of- the Congress 
rests on loyalty to the British Government. We 
have made it absolutely clear that we want self- 
goyernment within the Empire.” — 
Colonial self-government seemed so attractive to 
the moderates that year after year from 1908 they 
glorified it as a noble ideal. Mr. R. N. Mudholkar 
went so far as to claim in his presidential speech of 
1912 that the British connection was a Providential 
dispensation. These leaders were doubtless opposed to 
a perpetual tutelage, but they were equally opposed to 
a separation from England and absolute independence. 
They pleaded that liberty could not descend as a free 
gift, nor could it be wrested by force. So, they 
enrphasised the value of constitutional means by which 
alone, they held, India could attain self-government 
Within the Empire. Mrs. Annie Besant sought to give 
a philosophic basis to the political faith of the 
moderates through her Home Rule movement, Accord- 
ing to ther, the demand for self-government was 4 
demand for the evolution of national character for the 
service of humanity. The War proved too strong for 
a faith like this, and the events moved too rapidly for 
the moderates. | 

The end of the War witnessed the birth of a new 
epoch in India’s freedom movement. Though the revo- 
lutionaries had failed to bring about an armed rising 
_ in India with German help) they had at least justified 
their existence as “the sappers and miners” of India’s 
national advance by forcing Britain to concede the 
reforms of 1919. But, the Satyagraha movement started 
by Mahatma Gandhi changed the whole political scene, 
for it was a novel force introduced into Indian politics. 
India’s masses were awakened for the first time and 
the national movement was no longer a monopoly of 


the educated middle class alone. As a mass movement, - — 


non-~co-operation was not a doctrine of despair, nor was 
it a doctrine of negation. It was an 
India’s spiritual strength as the real basis of the 
demand for freedom. This new political philosophy 
of Satyagraha and non-co-operation finally broke the 
hold of the moderates over the Congress, and ushered 
in the new demand for Swaraj. Thus began the 
Gandhian era in the Indian freedom movement, 

The ideal of Swaraj was not to be confused with 
that of mere Swarajya, for Swaraj, unlike the political 
conception of Swarajya, comprehended the nation’s 
entire spiritual mind. Mahatma Gandhi’s movement 
for Swaraj was therefore essentially a moral revolt 
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against alien domination on the basis of truth, fear- 
tessness and non-violence. It did not directly aim at 
the paralysis of British rule ; its immediate aim Was 
to remove the nation’s own paralysis by non-violent 
rearmament of its soul. As for iridependence, Mahatma 
Gandhi made it clear in his presidential address of 
1924 that he would strive for Swaraj] within the Empire 
but would not hesitate to sever all connection, 
severance became a necessity through Britain’s own 
fault. The Madras Congress of 1927, however, approved 
the goal of complete independence. Then came the 
Nehru Committee Report of 1928, which declared 
Dominion Status as the national goal. Not that Pandit 
Motilal Nehru was against the ideal of complete in- 
dependence, but his point of view fwas that of a 
realist, 

“IT am for complete independence, but I am not 


against: full Dominion Status, provided I get it 
before it loses its attraction.” 


The march of events, however, proved too strong 
for those who might be content with the substance of 
independence. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s lead esta- 
blished the doctrine of complete independence from 
British imperialism as well as from all forms of 
capitalistic exploitation, This socialist trend gave 4 
new shape to India’s ideal of freedom. In his presi- 
dential speech of 1929, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said : 


“We stand for the fullest freedom of India. 

This Congress has not acknowledged and will not 

acknowledge the right of the British Parliament to 

dictate to us in any way.” 

This was bound to lead the goal of Purna Swaraj 

which the Congress finally accepted in its revised 
constitution of 1934. The supreme sanction behind this 
new creed was non-violence which is the finest legacy 
of India’s freedom movement to humanity. India’s 
acceptance of the ideal of Purna Swaray was the 
culmination of the Gandhian era of national struggle, 
but the national demand received a powerful impetus 
from Netaji Subhas Bose’s Azad Hind movement 
during the last War, which is one of the most dramatic 
and poignant episodes of the history of India’s fight, for 
freedom. 
The goal of a sovereign, independent republic 
finally accepted by the Constituent Assembly is the 
natural outcome of all that the freedom movement in 
India has hitherto stood for. It also marks the end of 
the Gandhian era of non-violent struggle. What shape 
this new ideal will take in a partitioned India is for 
the future to unfold. There are patriots who have 
begun to feel that Pakistan is the logical result of the 
non-violent political creed of the Congress. It is a 
moot question, however, if India could have reached 
her present position .so quickly by violent methods . 
alone. In any ease, the curtain has risen on the drama 
which will unfold the future destiny of India’s free- 
dom movement. 
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THE LIFE IN U.S. S. R. 
By JACQUES NICOLLE 


} had the honour to be one of the members of the were insstalléd at the Hotel Mioskva, because it so happen- 
delegation deputed to represent France at the celebrations ed that the delegates of all the countries of the world and 
of the 220th -anniversary of the Academy of Sciences of all .the republics of the U.S.S.R. were in Moscow at 
U.S.S.R. in June-July, 1945.* ; ‘ just the same time as we were. Ji is a fine building which 

Having stayed in Moscow for a month alter the de- possesses a dozen storeys to which one gets by means of 
parture of my compatriots, my sojourn in the Soviet Union numerous lifts. It has a corisiderable number of ‘apatt- 
had a duration of six weeks. Except the five days at ments with bath room and toilet cabinet. The furniture 1s 
Leningrad, I have passed all that time in Moscow. During very comfortable; central heating is installed in each room, 
the first part of my voyage I saw what [ would not have Each cf us had a radio set and a telephone by the, 
been able to see if 1 had been alone. 1 was present at hed-side. The telephone number of Moskva is K. 22. If 
the grand manifestations of the Academy of Sciences, at somebody wants Lo ring up a boarder from outside the num- 
the various receptions and, in particular, at a sumptuous her of the room has to be added to that of the hotel. Thus, 
banquet presided, in a hall at the Kremlin, by Gene- we had with M. Aubel the vcom 651, which meant that 
ralissimo Staliri. During the second part of my sojourn, | we were at the sixth storey, room 51 (100 numbers per 
saw what I could not see except while all alone, that is to storey). A person in the city had only to compose on 
say that I led the life of an inhabitant of Moscow moving dial the number K. 22. 651 for ringing us in order to 
about by means of ordinary transport, visiting places of enter communication with us, for that matter, directly 
entertainment like a simple speciator (and to more and without intermediary. I may point out, by the way, 
the organized manifestations like the celebrations of the that the Moscovites use, or rather misuse, the telephone 
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Academy of Sciences) and heing, moreover, invited daily and for deing that they have no fixed time for it. Ji often 


into intimacy by numerous persons of every category. happened that [ had talks on the ‘phone at two o'clock in 
Our first contact with the Soviet Union took place at the morning, as well as four or eleven o’clock in the 
the Bourget aerodrome. Our delegation having taken evening. In fact, the majority of the persons there having 
their seats in two grand and very comfortable Soviet big responsibilities are often obliged to be at home for 
planes, left exactly at 7 o'clock in the mowning in the visitors during the day, and take advantage of the night 
eastern direction. Thanks to an altimeter twhich M. for working quietly, and equally for preventing their {friends 
Francis Perrin carried with him we were in a position to from sleeping. The night preceding my departure, I re- 
ascertain that we were rapidly taking to the height and arriv- ceived 23 calls from 9 o’clock in the evening to 2 o’clock 
ing in the region of 3.000 metres. Precisely three hours in the morning. 
later we were over Berlin, and the pilots had the courtesy The hotel comprises a very large personnel, extremely 
of allowing us a tour of the cily at a low altitude. We good, very obliging. withcut any ohsequiousness, and ac- 
had been allowed to see the most extraordinary scenes complishing thelr work with good humour and exactitude, 
that we ever had to contemplate. A few metres below There is a very grand restaurant in this building, situated’ 
us there were hundreds and hundreds of blocks of houses 
of which ‘there remained only the walls, the incendiary quet given by the President of the Academy of Sciences 
bombs having destroyed the roofs, the timber framework, to its 2,000 invitees had taken place. 
the flights of stairs, in a ‘word, all the combustible por- If we descend the superb = staircase covered with 
tions. A few minutes later we landed .at the Adelshof -extremely beautiful tapestry we shall find ourselves in a 
aerodrome and found ourselves: amidst the Red Army vast hall where various services of information, library, 
soldiers. In a hutting the young Soviet women -served us sale of posfage stamps and diverse objects of travellers? 
with tea, coffee, milk, black bread, butter and cucumbers; interests such as banking business are functioning, There 
we had already begun to mix in Russian life. Finally, is equally a special bureau for automobile carriages at 
three hours Jater, we started again for the Sovict capital the entrance. While our delegation was at Moscow, more 
and at 17 hours we began to see that immense and magni- than two hundred vehicles had been earmarked for the 
ficiert city over which we flew before landing at the cen- “invitees of the Academy of Sciences, and for making a 
iral aerodrome. We were immediately received by the passage. however, one could address himself to “Anto- 


Government representatives, numerous personalities, princi- 
pal members of the Academy of Sciences, journalists. and 
cire-photographers. ; 

A few moments later, with my friend Profeszor 
Aubel, we had installed ourselves quietly in a vast room 
situated on the sixth storey of the immense Moskva, in 
the city’s very centre, in Okhotni Ryad. 


A Granp Horet In Moscow 
I wish to draw your attention to the fact that the 
hotel in which we had got down, is purely Sovietish; the 
foreigners, generally, go to Metropole, National or 
Savoy. IL was due to shortage of accommodation that we 


mobile” Bureau of the hotel which would provide you 
immediately with a carriage with a chauffeur generally be- 
longing to fair sex. 


. Prrnciptes or Soviet Lire 
So we are now in Moscow, and | propose to vou to 
come with me out of the hotel for establishing the first 
contact with the street. But, before we proceed with our 
investigations and are able to derive any profitable lesson 
from the observations and the experiences which we are 








* This article reproduces a talk at a conference held recently 
at the house of the chemist under the auspices of the France-U.S.5.R. 
Cultural and Economic Ceutre in Paris. 
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on the third storey and in whose hall a yery grand ban. ~+ 
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going to have, I believe it will be good, first of all, if we 
recall in a few words what is described as “regle du jew’, 
that is to say, we should review the essential princtples 
which regulate every activity in the Soviet Union, princi- 
ples without which it is impessible to form an exact idea 
of what we are going to see. Besides, every example 
which’ will be given, will be attached directly to one of 
the essential principles of the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. is a Union freely consented to by the 
Soviet Peoples who have equal rights. The citizens’ 
rights are as follows:— 

(a) the right to work; 

(6) the right to rest; 

(c) the right to material assurance in case of acci- 

dent, illness, and for old age; 

(d) the right to education; 

fe) the equality of woman and man; 

(f) the equality of all citizens, without distinction 

of race or nationality; 

(g) the liberty of conscience; 

(h.) equal political rights. 

In his turn—and too much stress is laid upon this 
point—each and every citizen of the U.S.S.R. has:— 

1. to observe the Constitution; : 
observe the discipline of work; 
fulfill his social duty honestly; 
respect the rules of socialist social life; 
safeguard the social property; 

. to defend the socialist fatherland. 

The Soviet economy is a socialist system in which 
only the State possesses the principal collective means of 
production and distribution. It should be pointed out that 
the citizens can decidedly possess. the articles of consump- 
tion and utilisation, and in very large proportions too. 
The exploitation of man by man is prohibited. Finally, 
with its electoral system and the way in which it is 
applied, the U.S.S.R. has a democratic government in 
which a minority is charged with the task of carrying out 
the majority’s wishes. This is, in my opinien, the true 
definition of liberty in complete opposition to various 
negative and hypocritic -formulas. In this connection I 
can't do better than quote the words of Stalin himself:— 

“T can hardly understand,” said Stalin, “what is 
called ‘individual, liberty’ in case of an unemployed 
who suffers from hunger and does not find any work. 
True liberty exists only where exploitation has 
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been suppressed, where there is neither unemployment 


nor misery, where the man is not afraid of losing his 
work, his home and his bread ‘to-morrow. It is only in 
such a society that true liberty and not liberty on 
paper, whether individual or otherwise, is possible.” 
I equally wish to draw your attention to the fact that we 
are in the post-war Moscow. The normal economy of peace 
‘time is not there. The torture has committed great ravages 
in the country. Millions of human beings have perished, 
directly or indirectly, as a result of the war. The wounded, 
the sick, still suffer throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. The towns have been destroyed, the 
countryside ravaged. The barbarians have set fire to the 
kolkhoz and the forests, demolished the factories, The 
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Spanish Blue Division who had no doubt come to bestow 
the fruits of western civilization, have destroyed the 
palace of Peterhof from top to bottom and left it in the 
same condition as we were able to verify with our 
friend Joliot. According to M. Moloiov’s report 
the material damages caused by the war are estimated 
io be’679 milliard roubles. But the Soviet people, who 
have made willingly enormous sacrifices and accomplished 
gigantic feats, by whose grace, we shall never forget, 
Europe and France have been saved, are stronger and more 
enthusiastic chan ever. We are therefore going to find 
ourselves in a city which vibrates still with the hard 
hattles fought at its very doors, and the sacrifices of each 
and every of its inhabitants. That is why we see amongst 
the civilians a considerable majority of women and child- 
ren, and on the other side, of inumerable soldiers. 
On Moscow’s STREETS 

Having said so much, we can new throw ourselves across 
the roads of the capital and observe the life as it presents 
itself to us, beginning with the simple one and then pro- 
ceeding to the complicated one. 

Let us begin, if you are willing, by having a round 
on foot around our hotel. In the Okhotni Ryad, where we 
are staying, we are in the very centre of the city. We 


‘are face to face with the Peoples’ Commissariats and 


various other buildings of grand stature. If we take lo our 
right we arrive at the place Sverdlovsk, surrounded by 
the hotel Metropole, the grand store Univermag, the Grand 
Theatre (Opera), the Maly Theatre or the theatre of 
drama, other buildings and ani entrance to the Metro. If, 
on the contrary, we turn to our left, we arrive at the 
Manege, where is situated the ‘M’manege’ (the riding school) 
itself (now transformed into the ceniral garage) and which 
forms the side of aright angle whose other side is cousti- 
tuted by the United States embassy, the University, the 
National Hotel. From behind our hotel we pass in front 
of the Lenim Museum and then we reach the celebrated 
Red Place with the Kremlin and the Church so character- 
istic of the blessed Saint-Basile. So vou see that Moscow 
is a very ancient and very modern city at the same time. 
For having a proper idea of the “street”, it is better to 
proceed on towards Oulitsa Gorkova, the Gorki Street, the 
ancient Tverskaia. Besides we have to pass through that im- 
portant artery for arriving at the central airport of the city. 

In 1937, I. had seen important works going on for 
enlarging that radial street. The construction of huge 
buildings had begun, and exactly a year later, in 1938, I 
was able to see rapid disappearance of minor construc- 
tion's behind which the big ones had been erected now, 
we can admire a causeway equivalent to that of our 
Champs-Elysees with large footpaths. I must point out that 
the latest modern processes have been employed for res- 
toring: certain big houses on the alignment which have 
permitted displacement of the houses on a length of several 
meters, without disturbing in any way the tranquillity of 
the. residents. 

While raising our eyes, we sec all along the length of 
the street tall buildings covered with plaster and painted 
in diverse colours. The others have been strengthened by 
cement. Gradually we come across numerous public edi- 
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fices, the new telephone Central, a museum, a theatre, 
concert halls, churches, and a large number of buildings 
which shelter private lodgings or cffices within their mul- 
tiple storeys, and shops on the ground floor. ; 
A large crowd can be séen moving about in the streets. 
Many of them belong to the military,whose chests are shining 
brightly with military decorations, and some are civilians 
who display with a feeling of pride the medals of the De- 
fence of Moscow, majority of them being women, A great 


many children accompany their parents while the others , 


run out of breath acgoss the legs of the passersby. Every 
type of the most variegated of the diverse peoples of the 
Soviet Union are met with in the capital. From Slavs of the 
North to Tajiks, while passing by the Ukranians and the 
Uzbeks. All this populalion seems conscious of the 
great achievement which has been realised and is imbued 
with optimism, towards a future full of promise. 


While some people are reading the newspapers posted 
on the placards (because the circulation of newspapers is 
not yet sufficient, Pravda of Moscow, however, printing 
3 million ocpies}, the. announcements of concerts and 
theatres, other Moscovites are breaking out into numer- 
ous stores and making copious purchases: in bakery and 
butchery shops, in general provision shops, book-shops, 
furniture stores, perfumeries or hairdressing saloons, the 
number of the latter being incalculable. The young dealer 
in mirrors at the State Trust are almost invaded by a 
customers while the petty artisans silently sell waxing 
laces at corners of the maint streets.. 

It must be pointed out that at the newspaper stalls, 
you can obtain, at moderate price, the addresses of no matter 
. any inhabitant ef the city; this, however, 
Russia long before the Revolution. 

The civilians many of whom are in ther regional 


costumes are properly, though moderately, dressed, all, 


the effort and attention being paid to the needs of the 
army. The watchword “All for the Front” has not been 
a vain word as can be seen, Several persons have told me 
that they were receiving two pairs of shees. per year. 


. The city is very good, frequently sprinkled with water 
in summer; numerous gardens separating the different 
quarters, while permitting ventilation, and providing. com- 
fort and agreeableness. One meets here and there a few 
statues of Pushkin, Gogol, Timirazey among others, but 
indeed as @ result of lack of stone, sculpture (outside 
the range of the wood) is known neither in Russia nor in 
the Soviet Union as a significant development. 


It is particularly recommended to follow the studded 
passages while crossing the streets because the traffic is 
intense and rapid. The policing of the street and the sys- 
tem of regulatinig the vehicles is carried out by young mili- 
tia-women putting on boots and dressed in blue uniforms 
and whose ease of manner and charm have won over seve- 
ral members of our delegation. Numerous illuminated 
signals function im every street. The white marks indicate 
what the conductors of various vehicles should do. It 
is ‘particularly prohibited to turn directly into a street. 
There is neither “embouteillage” nor any altercation be- 
tween the conductors, 
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THE Means oF TRANSPORT 
The moment has now arrived, for us, to make a 
review of differcnt means of transport. As Kroupenikov 
has written: 
At the beginning of the 20th century one could see 
-on the roads of Moscow a grinding and terrible fracas 
caused by small, wagonets drawn by two or three horses 
in the narrow streets. These tramways displayed such 
rapidity that the pleasant Misscovites had somposed 
a little -song wherein two newly mayried ones returned 
from one end of the city to the other. having mounted 
at two and descended at four, that is to say, in two 
hours at the end of their drive. 
The Soviet Unicn possesses all the means of modern 
transport on a vast scale. 
Aviation : One word only. All those aeroplanes, which 
bring us to Moscow at the Central Aerodrome and from 
this land leave for every corner cf the J.S.S.R. and 


ountries occupied by the Soviets, and those carrying post 


and transporting men and material, are owned by the 
Soviet. Thus, you can daily go from Moscow to Leningrad, 
Gorki, Stalingrad, Tashkend, ard likewise to Berlin, 
Prague, Vienna, Warsaw, Bucharest, Budapest, elc. In 
view of the “immensity of their territories the Soviets run 
a large number of air transports. I have often seen 
young family mothers with their babies a few months old 
at the airporis where absolutely special sitting arrange- 


‘ments have been provided for them. 


Tramways, Trolleybus, Autobus ; Here and there we 
come acrcss tramway rails im the city’s centre. But the 
tramways themselves run on the periphery and for the 
suburbs only. They have been replaced by the trolleybus 
and the autobus whose number increases day by day, but 
which are slill insufficient for the population, having beeh 
requistioned for the needs of the front. Most of them are 
roofless and resemble our Parisian transports more than 
the buses of London. You are often obliged to wait in a 
queue at a halt for catching a bus, you enter last and 
come out first. That would have been a good thing in 
normal times, but during the exceptional period like the 
present, when corridors are often crowded with stout per- 
sons, it happens that it becomes impossible to get down 
at any fixed station. One day, having been invited by the 
President of the Pravda, to visit the office of that im- 
portant journal, J had taken. an autobus ahead of the line 
at the Manege, in Moscow’s centre, and had mounted in 
the carriage last. After twenty minutes, having made 
desperate attempts, I was able to reach half way in the 
corridor so that at the end of Moscow I was not in front 
of Pravda, but at a stoppage situated at more than 600 
metres from the place I wanted to go. 

It should be noted down that in these vehicles which 


are conducted and controlled by women, the ‘ticket col- ° 


lector does not move and it is you who must take the 
amount to her from your place for purchasing the ticket. 
As often one cannot move from his or her place the money 
is passed from hand ito ‘hand. An average journey in 
Moscow costs from 40 to 80 kopecks. 

The Metro (or the underground railway traffic): In 
course of our promenade we come across nuimerous ‘en- 
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trances to the metropolitan. It must not be forgotten that 
the metro of Moscow which is certainly the best in the 
whole world was.constructed 10 years ago, the first train 
having commenced running on the 14th May, 1935. Evi- 
dently, it has been perfected by the latest moderm technique. 
Besides, the variegated and sumptuous architecture of the 
stations’ interior certainly conslitutes one of the most 
beautiful monuments of our epoch. The work-of metro- 
politan’s construction was undertakem and carried to suc- 
cessful conclusion when Lazare Kaganovitch was People’s 
Commissar for Transports. It should he noted that the 
People’s Commissar has not been content with merely 
presiding at ithe works, but he has participated in the 


. . i ° 
elaboration anil construction of every process by working 


desperately. It often happened that he had to ring up 
foremen, architects, engineers at midnight for giving them 
instructions regarding new modifications and _ simplifica- 
tions to be introduced in the works. 

By way of information J must give here some figures 
which will enable you to form an idea of the importance of 
this means of transport. While in London the metro 
transported in 1940 per kilometre and per year3 million 
pasengers, it. carried in the same conditions 4 millions in 
New York, 7 millions in Paris and 144 millions in. Mos- 
cow. The number of passengers carried literally in the 
Soviet capital is one million per day. The speed of ex- 


ploitation is a. little higher than that of Lordon, Paris’ 


and New York. Nearly three thousand women are em- 
ployed in the different services of whom 27 are engineers 
and 32 technicians.. Depth of stations .varies from 10 to 
50 metres. 

Individual tickets or ticket hocks are delivered to 
us at a counter, each unity costing 40 kopecks. There 
are no return tickets, but the tickets are valid in the 
whole precincts of the metro. We then enter the vesti- 
bule where we find numerous shop windows of diverse 
products including newspapers and hooks. On getting 
down the mechanical staircase your tickets are checked 
by young girls. We arrive then at the platform which is 
always centrally situated, that is to say, we have a tunnel 
each way. on our right and left, in both the directions. 
All the stations have been corstructed and decorated ‘by 
different architects. Some are in rose marble, others are 
ini green porphyry. Maiakovski station is entirely covered 
with steel. Lighting is indirect nearly everywhere. Many 
stations are called after the parts of Moscow wherein they 
are situated; “Okhotni Ryad”, “Lenin Library”, “Place of 
the Revolution”, “Culture Park”, etc. One is dedicated to 
the partisans, the other to the mine workers, the 
third to those of the metallurgy, etc. Let us catch the 
first train which comes and stops 20 seconds at the station 
and we must take care not to get in the first carriage, 
which is generally reserved for old men, invalids, children, 
otherwise a militia;wwoman would immediately impose on 
us a fine of three roubles, - The same’ fine would be im- 
posed on us if we tried to enter by the exit or if we threw 
a paper on the platform. 

When I was ini pre-war Moscow it was a pleasure to 
travel in a metro whem we could sit comfortably, perpendi- 
cularly in the moving train. Now nothing of that sort. 





There is such a crowd in the metro that one shculd be 
happy if he or she can get a place to stand. The carriages 
are, however, very comfortable and the®retically carry more 
than 44 seats, 110 standing, whose coach has been built» 
of a single piece and with four doors. Ventillation is 
excellent and lighting arrangement is perfectly studied. I 
have travelled in metro very often in the morning or in 
the evening on all the lines which are actually three in_ 
number, The fourth ene which is under construction will 
go round the city. It must be noted down that thiree 
stations have entirely been built during the war when the 
enemy was only a few kilometres from the capital and 
when air-raid warnings generally interfered with every- 
day life. During that period the metro served as shelter 
for women and children. Anti-gas watertights are still 
seen! between the double doors. ‘The valid persons who 
were not at the front were not authorised to descend these 
shelters; they were required to gé on the roofs of their 
respective houses where with appropriate materials they 
extinguished incendiary bombs, In this way a large number 
of buildings have been saved from destruction.- As I. have 
meritioned in the case of surface transports the metro of 
Moscow also is entirely in female hands. ht is they who 
check and distribute tickets, regulate the signalling, act as 
traffic and station police, conduct the machines. I had 
equally the pleasure to visit Moscow’s Metro and its forty 
kilometre line in company with the Director General of 


‘that organisation who permitted me to collect a large 


number of infermation which unforturately I cannot give 
here, 

The Railways : 1 shall not leave the question of trams- 
ports without mentioning a word about the railways which 
distinguish themselves from ours by a very large route 
and by the fact that in most of the important journeys 
there are qnly four travellers per compartment which per- 
mits everyone to sleep. The Journeys these means 
are in-fact long enough because of numerous destruc- 
tions caused by.the enemy, but being given terrible yapidity 
and gigantic effort of reconstruction it cam be said 
that the principal routes ave already in a state of function 
ing. In almost every train there is a wagon-restaurant 
and in. each wagon, an employee’ supervises the samovar 
and distributes’ tea and coffee to passengers regularly. 
During my last sojourm J .had only -two journeys by rail: 
Miscow-Leningrad and return. As you know, at the big 
stations there are rooms called the “Rooms of the mother 
and the child”, which allow family mothers to repose com- 
fortably, to bathe and’ lull their children to sleep, or 
attend to correspondence, or wait for the break of day if 
they have arrived at an unknown place during the night. 

Water Trezsports: Water transport is very much in 
use in tthe Soviet Union. An ultra-modern fluvial station 
has been built on the outskirts of Moscow near the air- 
port, the Khimki station, which permits circulation in 
numerous rivers and canals and connects the Soviet Capi- 
tal with the five seas of the Union. With that object in 
view large and comfortable boats have been built which 
can be utilised as means of ordinary transport or for holi- 
day cruising during the normal season. Jn course of our 
sojourn the French delegation) had made a beautiful trip 
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in two comfortable boats om the Volga-Moscow canal. 
Many persons thus pass their vacations; they take the 
boat at Moscow, mount on the canal, descend oni the Volga 
in the water stream, passing through Yaroslav, Gorki, 
Stalingrad. The Moscow-Astrakhan and return journey 
takes fifteen days. The cabins are comfortable. There is 
a restaurant, an infirmary and bathrooms -on board. At 
the halts the kolkhoziens bring fruits, eggs, poultry and 
fried fish to the wharf. : 
— ALIMENTATION 

_ Now let us study the question of alimentation. We 
come across several alimentary stores on the street. If we. 
enter we can verify an extraordinary abundance of diverse 
products perfectly arranged in shop windows. These large: 
stores are generally called “Gastronomes.” “A considerable 
crowd is conslantly coming in and out. Besides the ban- 
quets given to us and which were rather exceptional ones, 
I have been received by numerous Soviet citizens of every 
category and [ have taken repast in the reslaurants be- 
longing to various organisations and notably at the 
Scholars’ House which belongs to the Academy of Sciences. 
From al] that it results that as much in city’s stores as in 
particular stores, nourishment is an abundance, healthy 
and well-prepared. The moment has arrived now, I helieve, 
to explain to you in what way il is possibile io revictual iu 
alimentary provisions in the Soviet. 

Besides his or her card for cloth, tobacco, the Soviet 
eltizen actually possesses, since the war, a card for alimen- 
tation. As in our and other countries, there are different’ 
categories in kinds of ailmentation for the infants, the 
adults,’ and according to the profession. [ must add that 
members of the Academy of Sciences are among the most 
favoured category. 

The Three Markets : The First Market: With his card 
for alimentation the Soviet citizen can. take up his repast 
at a restaurant of the organisation to which he belongs: 
Scholars’ House for those under the jurisdiction of the 
Academy of Sciences, restaurant of the footgears’ syndi- 
cate for the personnel of the factories of that category, 
restaurants of the Metro forethe employees, engineers, 
workers of that organisation, etc. Or else’he can purchase 
his provisions from the store of his quarter. Al] these 
purchases are made at a normal price of the taxed com- 
modities. The quantities distributed in last June-July 
varied wholesale for meat. from 3 to 15 kg. per month 
for adults, from 550 er. to 1 kg. of bread per day, from 
800 er. to 5 kg. of butter per month, from 500 er. to 4 
kg. of sugar per month. By the way it must be pointed 
out that in the same stores men and women having equal 
work to do have equivalent cards as well and they can 
obtain particularly, (at the price of 5 to 6 roubles per 
packet of 20) 600 cigarettes per monthh. 

The Second Market: As you have already seen the 
minimum essentials have been raised to a higher standard 
and every inhabitant cam live largely with the rations attri- 
buted to him. It must also be pointed out here that the - 
tickets issued for each month are always honoured. Be- 
sides the afore-mentioned cards it is optional for the con- 
sumers to procure for themselves any commodity they 
like from the Gastronome stores; while parting with to- 
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bacco going as far as for jams, while passing by the 
bread, chocolate and caviar, but at much higher prices, 
generally 6 to 10 times than that of the taxed commodity. 
Nevertheless, these prices are fixed uniformly in every 
store for the samme article. There is no question of black 
market in it as certain malignant newspapers have chosen 
Lo make us believe. but rather it is a transitory measure to 
the benefit of the State. Besides what is called black- 
market is a market which makes the normal products rare 
for re-selling them at exorbitant prices. Here the market 
being too large, it is nothing but superfluous and the 
purchaser visiting these stores spends money on things 
which are a sort of luxury. Besides that I must point out 


that cards of alimentation equally give reduction from 15 


to 30 per cent in the second market for many categories. 

The Third Market or the market of Kolkhoziens: As 
you know, every kolkhozien is the proprietor of a piece 
of land and a house which constitute a smal] family ex- 
ploitation’ besides the kolkhoz itself. When the kolkhoz 
has delivered the share imposed upon it hy its contract 
with the State, the surplus is again divided, after amorti- 
zation and payment to the social works funds, }etween the 
various kelkhoziens in proportion to the days of work 
aecomplished. The kiolkhozten is then free to sel] the 
products and you can buy them from him after transact- 
ing a private bargain. This constitutes the third source of 
supply of provisions prices of which are variable. 

RESIDENCE ~ , 

Theoretically, a person employed in a_ category of 
Soviet economy and who inhabits, for example, Aloscow, 
such as the Director of the Pravda combine, the big 
paper which you knjow, (I choose this example purposely. 
because I discussed it personally with the Director) Ras 
two possibilities for lodging himself : 

1. He can obtain! a residence in the buildings which 
belong to the Pravda combine. 

2. He can look for an apariment in the buildings of 
Moscow Soviet (such as those we have here belonging to 
the City of Paris). 

The same is the case with a scientist who can choose 


-between the buildings of the Academy of Sciences and 


those of the Moscow Soviet. Such instances can he in- 
finitely multiplied. As I have already mentioned in the 
beginning it is a theoretical example, because as a result 
of actual excessive population of Moscow and _ non-re- 
construction during the war, it is very difficult, as in Paris 
these days, to find an apartment unoccupied in the same 
quarter where one wanls it. But in normal times the 
enunciated rule is arbitrary. In principle, the best workers 
are favoured with regard to choice of quarters and re- 
orientation of lodgings. It must be pointed out that the 
number of apartments alloted is single functioning of the 
number of the family members. Thus, the Director of the 
Pravda combine and an ordinary worker would have the 
same apartment if both of them are unmarried. As a set- 
off, if one is married and has two children, his apartment 


will be bigger than that of a bachelor without a child. The - 


rent is only a fraction of the salary. An average. engineer 
interrogated by us, at Leningrad, declared that out of a 


salary of 1000 roubles per month 40 roubles were retained . 


New 


for the flat, 10 for the gas, 20 for the electricity and his 
alimentary expenses amounted to 150 roubles. 

I may point out that every flat which J visited was 
attractive, well managed and particularly good, admitting 
of every important installation of central heating and the 
favourite instrument of the Moscovites, the telephone. 

Majority of the buildings have lifts. As a result of 
war numerous repairs have not been done in the houses 
but it is a purely temporary situation. 

Generally speaking, ihe families are numerous .and 
seem to be very united. As a journalist of Pravda has 
wrilten. : 

“The State helps’ the family; it however dees not 
relieve the parents of their duty, which is to take care 
of their children. Only a father and a mother really 
love their children. These ccnvictions form the basis 
of the Soviet family, which is a powerful and morally 
solid nucleus of the society.” 

Russian hospitality is proverbial. JI had always had 
more invitations than I could accept, be they for repast, 
for afterncon Sunday, for example, for a cup of tea (week 
is the same as ours, with Sunday, the day for rest). It 


must be told what they mean bya cup oftea, It is a mass 


af cakes, most diverse kinds «f sandwiches, with caviar, 


meat...... and also the tea. 
When both husband and wife work—which is gene- 
1ally the case—they engage a person for keeping the house- 
lngld who makes purchases of provisions, runs the house 
and the kitchen. That is not at all contrary to the princi- 
ple which prohibits the exploitation of man by man, since 
none draws any profit from the employment of that person, 
who besides is protected by a very powerful syndicate and 
it is not rare to find a perscn who keeps a household 
parallely following a course in the schools or even in the 
University and cons 
eer or professor. 
The State has sought to render the life of a family 
mether more rational by creating creches. 


cold 


equently becoming a technician, engin- 


the children’s 
parks, which does net hamper, rather the contrary, the 


family’s life by making it not strenuous. Children of 


medium age are veritable comrades of their parents who 


leave no stone unturned to put them in the current of the 
highest progress of technique and science and initiate them 
in the most diverse kinds of arts, particularly music. 
Family is graciously affable; they receive a number of 
friends, ‘the younger ones often visiting others, and a 
big rivalry develops out of this fact. 


LEISURE 


The moment has now arrived to say a word about 
leisure. ‘ 

Article 119 of the Constitution commences with these 
words: 

“The citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right of rest 

In 1896 a day of cae was 14 hours. In 1927 it was 
not. more than 7 hours for ordinary work and 6 hours for 
unwhelesome work. Holidays which varied from 15 days 
to 2 months were suppressed on 25th June, 1941 and during 
this period the day of work increased considerably. 
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Finally, on the Ist July, 1945 the integrity of the holi- 
days has been restored. The Soviet worker has avast 
network of rest houses (known there as House for a 
Day’s Rest) and sanatoriums on the séa coast, in the 
mountains, and in the forests at his disposal. 


has its own Palace of Culture. In 1940, there were 4000 
fields for football, 45000 fields for volleyballs, 1200 tennis 
courts and 6000 ski-stations. 

I passed a day with the Academician Lina Stern at 
Ouzkoie, 20 km. from Moscow, at the rest house of the 
Academy of Sciences, installed in the ancient chateau of 
Prince Trougetskoi. Each boarder has a very comfortable 
com, he can get his repast served in his room or descend 
into the common diriing hall, he gets the benefit of a 
superb park facing the woods, an -artificial lake; can talk 
with his colleagues or remain completely isolated, respect 
for individual liberty being an absolute rule and observed 
by all. 

In all the big cities there are parks of culture and 
rest where one can devote himself to various sports, dance, 
learning of foreign languages, or geography and listen to 
concerts or attenx| theatrical shows. 

In the beginning of 194], there were 885 theatres 
agajnsl 153 before the Revolution, 31000 cinemas and nume- 
rous concert halls. Among the principal theatres may be 
mentioned the academical Grand Theatre of the State of 
Moscow, Maly Theatre, Gorky Theatre of Art, Kamerny 
Theatre, Stanislavski Theatre, Theatre of the Red Army, 
Dramatic Theatre of Leningrad, Opera of Leningrad, etc. 
I must be permitted to say a few words about Obrazisov 
Theatre, the theatre of the puppets. I was present in 
July last at a representation of Mowgli, based on the 
Book of the Jungle of Rudyard Kipling, and it is certainly 
the most beautiful performance that I have seen in the 
Soviet Union. The creator anid the director Obraztsov re- 
ceived me during the interval and allowed me to visit his 
theatre in details and explained to me ‘the efforts made 
for showing such a piece. It has required in fact six 
months of preparations by five persons for acquiring the 
extraordinary precision of that spectacle. The decora- 
tions representing the rising of the sun in the jungle dis- 
played an artistic surely anid a perfection of exceptional 
realisation. 


I may point out a considerable number of museums, 
about 800, frequented incessantly by the population in 
the same way as the libraries which are counted amoung 
the world’s largest and which possess BOeRS in all the 
languages. 

Upon the whole, and not in conclusion—for it is for 
you and not for me to conclude—we have all together 
made a promenade of the Soviet capital. 

These people pursue their magnificent destiny with 
its men and women whose character has been moistened 
with struggle and with its children full of health who 
represent the nation’s future. 

The torment having passed, the reconstruction and 
construction have been taken with dash and enthusiasu® 
without parallel. 

The day is finished, it 4 us have a round this evening 


90°7° 


Every enter-— 
- prise has a club. The great factory of Stalin Aulomobies 


awake 








on the river-side, the night has fallen, the red stars of 
the Kremlin are shining in the peaceful sky, thousands 
of lights are shining in the windows of houses, one scents 
that the joy reigns in every hearth, young soldiers are 
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passing hand in hand with the young girls. The battle of 

peace is won, they proceed now towards life. 
[Translated from “La Pe.:see,” a quarterly of Paris, by 

Raj Narain, with the kind permission of its Editor.) 





By NIRADBANDHU, SANYAL 


Cn the 6th February, 1947, the death occurred of Dr. 
Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, M.A.., PhD., the well-known 
Curator of the Dacca Museum at Dacca, at the age of 57. 
He combined in himself consummate scholarship with re- 
markable organising abilities, and his work at the Dacca 
Museum has beem an ideal for all museum men. Indeed, 
to his sincere devotion and untiring exertions the Dacca 
Museum owes in a considerable measure the position it is 
in today. Not only the cause of amiiquarian studies in 
Bengal but also the Museum movement in this country 
has suffered a great loss by his death. 


Nalinikanta was born in 1890 of a Brahmin family: 


of Vikrampur (Dacca). Even in his school days, young 
Bhattasali was fond wf literary studies. He was also pro- 
ficientt in drawing. He passed the Entrance Examination 
in the first division in 1905 from the Soriargaon (. R. C 
Institution with drawing as a special subject. He passed 
the first Examinalion in Arts from the Dacca College in 


1907, and in this examination he secured a distinction for - 


proficiency in original Bengali composition. From the 
same College, he graduated in 1909 and obtained also his 
M.A. degree in History in 1912. In the same year he con- 
tributed an original paper to the Indian Amntiquary on 
“King Lakshmanasena of Bengal and his era” (Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XLI, 1912, pp. 167-169). This paper re- 
veals how he had already made himself familiar with the 
krjotty problems of Ancient Indian History and the methods 
of scientific investigetion to deal with them, 

After concluding his studies in the College, Bhattasali 
was moving from place to place in search of employment. 
He began his career as a teacher, serving the Ichhapura, 
and the Balurghat H. E. Schools. He served also the 
Victoria College, Gomilla, for some time as a lecturer in 
History. : 

In July, 1912, a movemert was started at Dacca to 
build there a local Museum fcr preservation and exhibition 
of relics of the past which came from East Bengal. The 
organisers of the movement arranged a conversazione in 
the Northbrooke Hall to consider the project. H. E. Lord 
Carmichael, the then Governor of Bengal, lent his weighty 
support to the movement. In connection with this con- 
versazione, an Exhibition was organised at Dacca. Ex- 
hibits of varieties were lent to this Exhibition from various 
“parts of East Benigal. The movement achieved. its success 
and the Dacca Museum was finally inaugurated in 1914. 
For housing the Museum, the Government of Bengal ac- 


~ 


corded their sanction to the restoratiom and handing over 


lo the Museum Committee, of the Audience Chamber 


(Baradwari) and the adjoining gate-house of the former. 


Nawats of Dacca. Bhattasali was called upon to assume 
charge of this Museum in July, 1914. - 


At the conclusion of the Exhibition, referred to 


he 


“ 


above,, some of the exhibits sent fior it were left behind. a 


They included six ancient sculptures and only these six 
pieces formed the nucleus of the collections of the Dacca 
Museum, The growth of ‘this new-born Institution thus 
depended entirely on the resourcefulness and ability of 
its Curator and Bhattasali proved himself singularly fit 
for this difficult task. To enrich the museum he pursued 
the methods shown by the Varendra Research Society of 
Rajshahi. -He approached rich and influential people of 
the locality. With their aid and co-meraticon he began 


regular tours of exploration in search of archaeological: 


treasures. In these tours he had to manage the entire 
work himself. He had Jsis own camera and he was his 
own photographer. Not.only this,—he tried to create an: 
enthusiasm for his Museum among local workers, who 


brought to him not only news but eften real finds for the’ 


Museum. He also approached men who were known to 
be in possession of antiquities and often socceeded in 
persuading them to make ‘over ihe relics to the Museum, 
In 1916, he undertook also an excavation werk near the 
ruins of Rampal. Finds from this as well as from other 
private excavations also enriched the Dacca Museum. <A 
splendid service was thus organised,—exhibits were pouring 
in, and the Museum began to grow by rapid strides. The 
magnificient collection of ancient sculpttres which the 
Dacca Museum has achieved today, its fine assortment of 
inscriptions and also- its rich cabinet of goins, which is 
a special distinction of this small museum, eloquently 
speak of the rare abilities of its Curator. 

Also in the formation of the library of Sanskrit and 
Bengali Manuscripts of the Dacca University, which was 
entrusted to him, he proved himself equally competent. 
Two reports in this connection which were published in the 
Indian Antiquary, give us a true account of the admirable 
work he did there UIndian Antiquary, Vol. LV, 1926, pp. 
121-122, Vol. LVH, 1928, pp. 1-3). It will be recalled that 
his work on the University was purely a labour of love. 

Even at the inceptive stage of the Dacca Museum, 
Bhattasali recognised that a Museum can neither grow 
nor fulfil its task if it is not based on the solid foundation 


a 
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of popular sympathy and support. To win this, he was 
giving guide talks to visitors inside the Museum and also 
popular lectures anid broadcasts outside. The growing 
popularity and usefulness of the Dacca Museum prove 
that even in these efforts he achieved his object. 


His studiés covered every domain of Indian Archaéo- 


logy. His first nork Coins and Chronology of the Early 
Independent Sultans of Bengal was submitted as a thesis 
for the Griffith Memorial prize and won for him one.of 
the prizes awarded by the Calcutta University of the fund 
in 1920. It was published im 1922. His second work 
Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in 
the Dacca Museum was published in 1929. This work 
was approved by the Dacca University for the degree of 
Doctor tof Philosophy which was awarded to him in 1934. 
The wide scope of his studies and the depth of his scholar- 
ship will however be hardly appreciated without a men- 
tion of his other publications. A list of more important 
of these is given ‘below: 


(1) ‘Determination of the epoch of the Parganati Era’ 
—Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIT, 1923, pp. 314-320. 
‘English translation of the Bhagavadgita’,— 

dndian Antiquary, Vol. LYIII, 1929, p. 40. 


(2) 
(3) 


' IO, 1927, pp. 89-96. 

(4) ‘Rohitagiri in the plate of Sri Chandra’—Indian 

Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, 1927, p. 418. 

‘Md. Bakhtyar’s Expedition to Tibet’—IJndian 

Historical Quarterly, Vol. TX, 1933, pp. 49-62. 

‘Location of Krishna’s capital Dvaravati’-—Indian 

Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, 1934, pp. 541-550. 

(7) ‘T'wo inscriptions of Gopala III of Bengal’— 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XVII, 1941, pp. 
207-222. 

(8) ‘The New Saktipur grant of Lakshmanasenadeva 
and Geographical divisions of Ancient Bengal’— 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 

_ Britain and Ireland, 1935, pp. 73-113, 

(9) ‘Location of the land granted by the Nidhanpur 
grant of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa, {early 7th 
century A.D.)}’—fournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol. I, 1935, pp. 419-427, 

(10) ‘The date of Sher Shah’s accession’-—Islumic Cul- 
dure, 1936, p. 127. 

(11) “Antiquities of the lower Ganges and its courses’ 

. —Science and Culture, 1941, pp. 233-239. 

(12) ‘The Badganga Rock Inscription of , Muharaia- 
dhiraja Bhutivarman’—Journal of the Assam Re- 
search Society, Vol. VU, 1941, pp. 138-39. 

(13) ‘The Khonamukh copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
pala’—Journal of the Assam emer ee 
Vol. XI, 1945, pp. 1-3. 

(14) “The second struggle of Bhima and his friend Hari 


(5) 
(6) 


‘The lost Bhowal copper-plate of Lakshmanasena-. 
deva of Bengal’—Indian Historical. Quarterly, Vol.’ 
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in the Ramacharitam’—Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XIX, 1943, pp. 126-138, 

(15) ‘New lights on the history of. Assam’—JIndidn 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXI, 1945, pp. — 
Viol. XXII, 1946, pp. 1-14. 

(16) ‘Attribution of the imitation Gupta coins’— 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. XXI, 1925, Numismatic Suppl. 
pp. IN-6N. 

. (17) “The Kedarpur plate of Srichandra’—Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XVII, pp. 188-192. 

(18) ‘Stone image imscriptions from East Bengal’— 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. KV, pp. 349-356. 

(19) ‘Maurya chronology and connected problems’— 

~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Creat 
Britain and Ireland, 1932, pp. 273-288, 

(20) “An inquiry into the origin of the city of Dacca’ 
—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Letters, Vol. V, 1939, pp. 447-453. 

(21) ‘The Rajavadi (Bhawal) plate of Lakshmana- 
senadeva’—Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Vol. VIII, 1942, pp. 1-37 and 381-383. 

(22) ‘Wood-carving in ancient Bengal’—Prabasi, 1344, 
B.S., pp. 649-59. 

(23) ‘The New Nalanda stone Inscription of YasOvar- 

. mmadeva’—The Modern Review, Vol. L, pp. 
306 ff. 

(24) ‘A broken fragment of a new charter of Sama- 

Javarmma, a well-known Bengal king of the 11th 


century, The Modern Review, Vol. LII, pp. 
529-532, ; 
(25) ‘The story of Pratapaditya’—Prabasi, Vol. 


XXXII, pp. 362-363. 

(26) ‘Bengal chief’s struggle for independence in xe 
reign of Akbar and Jahangir’—Bengal’ Pest and 
Present, No, 69, pp. 25-39 ; No. 70, pp. 134-142: 
No, 71, pp. 32-50; No. 75, pp. 19-47. 

(27) “Wooden sculptures of Ancient Bengal’ 

_ + Modern Review, Vol. XLV, pp. 442-443. 

(28) ‘Old coins and how they help History’"—The 
Modern Review, Vol. XLV pp. 38-44. 

Although in, the last days of his life he was not keep- 
ing very well he never sat idle. He was either with his 
books or writing his articles. He joined the Numismatic 
Society of India as a member in 1941 and subsequently 
joined also the Editorial Board of its Journal. On the 
6th of February last, he had a sudden attack in the heart 
in the morning and succumbed to it almost immediately. 
Thus ended a noble life sincerely devoted to the cause of 
Learning and Research. His loss has been deeply mourned 
by a host of friends and admirers in, Dacca and outside. 
His memory will be cherished with deep respect and affec- 
tion by all lowers of Ari and Archaeology in India. At 
last he has wom a well-earned rest. May his soul rest 
ini peace ! 
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THE BASIC FACTOR OF INDUSTRIALISATION 
By PROBODH CHANDRA BANDYOPADHYAY 


Mopern industry rests to an ever-increasing extent on 
ihe foundation of science. The continual advance 12 
the field of fundamental research provides materials 
upon which the applied scientist works, and gives 
momentum to industrial progress; and ecoNomic pro- 
gress of a country depends a great deal on the alert- 
ness, on the part of those persons who ‘control the 
fortunes of productive enterprises, in seizing upon and 
applying the latest discoveries and developments of 
science. 

Our industries starting very late will have to be 
ready for speeding up the succeeding progressive 
adjustments which, with the onward march of science, 
industries in the west had already made. Naturally 
they will have to make very big strides and modernise 
themselves in the quickest possible time. Indian indus- 
tries at the present moment cannot stop at turning 
out once-designed goods but will have to change 
quickly with the changing outlook and attitude of the 
consumer, Thera will be an increasing diversification 
ot consumer’s ceeds and demands and at the same 
time there will be an urgent necessity of bringing 
down with the help of fully efficient mass production 
the prices of a number of goods which are now on the 
border line of luxuries and necessaries. 

In the background of industrialisation, it must be 
recognised that application of the results of science 
would give rise to the immense problem of obsole~ 
scence, not-only of plan and machinery, but also of 
human skill. Technical progress cannot be so speeded 
up as to do without the adoption of extensive measures 
of compensation and retraining. In the midst of an 
inflated currency, such a policy of scrapping and re- 
building might prove nearer to success, The social and 
economic problems that will raise their heads in such 
a planting can easily be handled in a society which is 
pledged to a full use of its resources, under a definite 
governmental yesponsibility for the maintenance of 
full employment., We should not allow the volume: of 
employment to regulate itself and leave free the forces 


of technologica! development to be exploited by 
coteries. Men kave regarded science as an enemy 
threatening unemployment and until the forces of 


production springing from science can be utilised for 
social benefit the scientist will continue to be painted 
in black colour.-The nineteenth century, during which 
a vast advance in the application of science to indus- 
try was made, saw highly beneficial results ; political 
and economic stability was not threatened because the 
forces of preduction were not yet controlled by com- 
petition and monopoly. Science has amply demons- 
trated its power to advance the standards of living. 
Foundations are to be secured so that we may enjoy 
the benefits of still greater scientific progress, 


When we think of any new industry we are made 
aware of the sorrowful state of things, namely, our lack 
of technical knowledge, For the older industries like 
cotton, the capitalist coteries feel no need of technical 
efficiency and they have grown complacent because 
the demand is so great that there is no need of any 
fear in the near future. There is no urge for quick 
and imaginative adaptability to new processes and new 
products. If there be any dumping, they will look to 
the Government for protective tariffs. The cotton | 
textile industry which has developed for the last forty 
years into a very fat-profit-making venture has slept 
over the idea of a research laboratory.” It may be 
noted here that the European jute mills have esta- 
blished their research laboratory which is contem- 
plated to be linked up with the University research 
departments. The European tea gardens also have 


research organisation. Scientific research, if must be 
emphasized, cannot be bifurcated into water-tight 
compartments of academic research and applied 


research. One leads to another, and as present tenden- 
cles reveal even ideas are not exclusive to any parti- . 
cular branch of science, there being a constant borrow- 


‘ing and interchange in the realms of physics, chemis- 


try and biology. In the interest of industry we can at 
the most choose some scientists to direct their atten- 
tion solely ‘to applying the fundamental scientific dis- 
coveries to practical affairs. Research suffers on the 


one hand from lack of funds and organisation and 02, 


the other from a deficiency in the supply of trained 
research workers. The lack of funds is due largely to 
the lack of appreciation of what research can achieve 
and this lack of money has been responsible for the 
inadequate supply of workers, For the moment, there- 
fore, the vital question that brooks no delay in solution 
is, how much the country must spend immediately in 
order to reap the fullest possible advantage of our 
resources of man-power and productive capacity, At 


present, we have or can have at the universities and 


other research centres persons ready to be set to 
cevelopment work relating to industrial - processes. 
There is‘a large team of young men who can be 
utilised if only the -appreciation of their service 1s 
forthcoming. The war has demonstrated that workers 
on fundamental research by virtue of their method of 
study can successfully -apply their knowledge to 
eminently voractical issues. A physicist working on 
nuclear fusion was responsible for the destruction of 
U-boats by altering the method of depth-charges. 
The scientist, when he joins an industry, should 
rightfully claim, first, that science should be accorded 
a high status and must Lave an assertive voice in the 
framing of policy, secondly, that something must be 
done to remove the shackles that bind up production 


and distributioa overlooking the quantity of actual 
demand of the whole community (the underlying policy 
would be to organize the economic system in such a 
way as to ensure a steadily expanding volume of 
employment in the production of things for use), and 
thirdly, that steps should be taken to deal effectively 
with ignorance permeating through all industries which 


has prevented a rapid diffusion of - results of 
scientific advance. 
Universities and research institutions should 


naturally be at the apex of any scientific organisation. 
Lest some University professors should stand aloof 
from practical problems and fail to give the necessary 
outlook to their students, interchange of scientists 
between Universities and industrial organisations to 
hold executive posts in the latter will be a very good 
plan for maimtaining close contacts between them. The 
main bulk of applied research will evidently be under- 
taken by three groups of research centres, viz., (a) the 
Government’s own research stations and laboratories, 
(b) research associations collectively maintained to 
serve particular industries and (¢) individual firms. 
flere also there must be some freedom for academic 
research because reséarch work in industrial labora- 
tories will languish unless those engaged in re- 
search are given the opportunity of dealing also 
to some extent with fundamental problems, In 
default of this, the staff engaged in applied 
research will im effect be living on the capital with 
whith they had joined and will fail to preserve 
either their up-to-dateness or their originality of mind. 
Ultimately the whole thing boils down to this. The 
University as the centre of research must have funds, 
and the industries with a long-range view should pro- 
vide a large part of these funds, even if they have 
their own research stations, without hampering 
conditions, University authorities should be left with 
a° wide margin of freedom to control their allocation 
to particular research projects and types of teaching: 
The University on its part, in conjunction with business 
firms, should give students during their period at the 
University opportunities to appreciate the character 
and possibility of scientific work in industry, and 
thus help industry in attracting some of the best 
brains into its fold. To encourage this spirit and help 
research work, the State on its part can extend tax 
allowances to industrial firms which will meet recur- 
rent research expenditure. 

There is another structure to be built in a scheme 
of industrial research. It is concerned with the post- 
laboratory stage leading to industrial development of 
the research. results. Specially endowed institutes with 
research fellowships should be devoted to handle such 
problems out of the laboratory stage. An example of 
this is the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research at 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. The interested manufacturer pays 
the salaries and running expenses, while the Institute 
provides the laboratory facilities, technical assistance 
and expert direction in the matters of organization 
and methods of industrial research. The results of 
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research become the exclusive property of the donors 
of the fellowships in question. The Institute has its 
independent staff for pure and applied research not 
directed to individual profit-making, the results being 
published regularly. Sometimes « University in pur- 
suance of its fundamental research will gain know- 
ledge which has high commercial value, In keeping 
with the tradition the University should rise above the 
temptation of regarding scientific work as a possible 
source of profit, particularly as a source of unmerited 
profit to others. In order to secure the utilization of 
sueh discoveries in the interests of economic progress 
and the consuming public, following the U. S. example, 
an autonomous body like a Research Corporation 
should be created “to -transact business for the 
advancement of science: to which the profits are ap- 
plied.” The main functions of the corporation will be 
to take over and patent discoveries and to apply the 
proceeds to grants-in-aid for research work to be 
carried out in the institutions where the discovery 15 


made. 


The’ Department of Education of the Government 
of India is now moving to stimulate, foster and co- 
ordinate technical education in India on an all-India 
basis and is contemplating the establishment of 32 
National Council of Technical Education, Their idea 
of a full-fledged Institute for supplying the trained 
personnel for the industries is likely to take concrete 
shape very soon. To start immediately, the scientific 
personnel as distinct frém the technical staff will have 
to be guided by the following rules : 

(1) Schools of fundamental research must be 
fostered in the Universities. At present, young people 
dissipate their energies with some problem till they 
can get a permanent job elsewhere. The fellowship m 
the Universities are terminated to mae room for & 
younger batch of students. 

(2) All graduates with an aptitude for research 
should be offered full maintenance while working for 
a higher degree. 

(3) Research fellowships should be provided for 
those who have taken a doctorate degree. 

(4) When men are appointed.mainly for research 
work, they should have the same status and salary as 
those appointed mainly for teaching. 

(5) Research committees should be set up in every 
University to watch ever the development of research, 
especially in border-line subjects and prepare an 
annual research budget, which may be renewed with 
the progress reports year by year Some of the Indian 
universities packed with non-academic and non-scientific 
men often fail to appreciate the value of research and 
the above supervision may lessen their opposition to 
increased grants for works not immediately tangible 
to us. At the same time duplication will be avoided 
on problems of joint interest (a physicist and a 
chemist may have the same interest) and a co- 
ordination among differént Universities may be 


ible. 
possible / 
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LITERATURE AND ACTIVE POLITICS 


é SIDELIGHT FRoM Bacon 


By Pror. B. §. MATHUR, m.a. 


To those who regard literature as infinitely ethereal, | 


having very little to do with the world, where all are 
busy ceaselessly in the achievement of the best and 
the highest, my answer is the one that was given by 


Mark Twain at the news of his reported death: “The 
_ news is greatly exaggerated.” They may consider 
literature synonymous with a magic wand, which 


instantly after touch, introduces people to a new 
dreamland of beautiful and fruitful valleys. Perhaps 
Dr. Johnson’s view’ that literature must teach people 
to enjoy and to endure life may point this way, or his 
advice as reported by Boswell, that in melancholy, 
people can divert themselves by the study of some 
books, is responsible for this view of literature. It is 
true that, at times, it Is an escape from personality, 
which involves escaping from sorrows and depressing 
worries. Here the essence is self-forgetfulness, A person 
has lost his precious and.loving thing ; melancholy 
has befriended him. Let him then turn to a novel 12 
which he meets a multitude of characters and actions, 
which create an impression of a succession of person- 
alities with the result that he forgets his own 
personality. He is then not sad. He is lost : he is 
diverted. 

This is true of some literature: all literature 1s 
not an escape, a diversion or a trap into the bliss of 
ignorance. Literature has a double function, to delight 
and to instruct, and ultimately it must move to 
heroic action: knowledge of things is useful. Philo- 
sophy may instruct us but literature has both t0 
instruct and to lead. It has a message of action: 
knowledge must travel and make people travel. So 
literature has a great responsibility: it is active 
- politics itself. The business of life, the achievement of 
success in life, the improvement of society, these are, 
I think, some of the aims of an artist in literature. 
Even novels, dramas and stories, which delight, are 
considerable sources of light and knowledge, of course 
in a characteristic fashion. Gréat themes of love and 
adventure are worked out bringing men face to face 
with peculiar situations of heroism and immense grief. 
Now imagine the result. Internally we feel a stirring-. 
up and we quite logically visualise a victory over 
those situations which demand extreme heroism from 
us. Is it not facing the reality of characteristic sadness 
of life ? 

Think of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It is a big 
story and one feels lost ; at times the head, too, is 
lost. But what is the ultimate feeling? The feeling 
is of victory or defeat in accordance with our, own 
temperament, and we scem to have enthroned in our 
mind a store of knowledge.which makes us live our 
life more happily than before. It has been simul- 
taneously a sure and silent instruction. We feel that life 
is a trial and all round we have dangers and tribula- 
tions to face. And when we have faced them ‘we emerge 
happy. Victory beams over us. Literature here acts to 
our advantage in life, in Mtual politics. Take Francis 
Bacon. | 


a soba ‘ 


Bacon has said: 


“Studies serve for delight, for ornament and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight, is im private- 
ness and retiring: for ornament, is in discourse : 
and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition 
of business.” 


Here a man of study is considered in three 
spheres and his wide reading helps him in all; alone, 
left to himself, he passes -his time in the eompany of 
books ; when he is in the company of his friends, his 
Yeading adorng his talk which is dignified and has a 
significant grace to mark him from the common run 
of unrefined people: and when he is involved 10 
business, in active politics, he is not “put out” 
maintained by William Hazlitt in his essay, “On the 
Ignorance of the Learned.” ‘General counsels, and the 
plots and marshalling affairs come best from those 
who are learned’—sayg Bacon. It is most true Of 
Bacon himself. Generally people think him to be a 
learned man whose knowledge is all derived from 
books and’ not from actual experience, which is learn~ 
ing by experiment. And for this impression, Bacon 
himself is to blame. His works, especially essays, are 
so packed with information and advice that one takes 
him to be a man of -books. Had he not declared him- 
self that he had taken all knowledge to be his portion 
of life? But let us consider his role in his essays, 
which are a veritable ocean of sound advice, for 2 
man whose motto in life is success. His essays come 
home to men’s business and bosoms. 
persed meditations—certain brief notes set 
rather significantly than curiously but in them there 
are things that are mostly found in experience and 
seldom in books, In his essays Bacon appears a great 
man of the world: his morality aims at success in 
active politics. Ethical considerations do not touch 
him. In fact, he has no scruples. He is thoroughly a 
man of action, henee devoid of conscience. Mark his 
statement : 


“Reading maketh a full man; conference a 
ready man; and writing an exact man. And there- 
fore, 1f a man write little, he had need have 2 
great memory ; if he confer little he had néed have 
a present wit: and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to seem to know that he doth 
not.” 


Here is a statement that sees clearly his mind ; ; 


you may find fault with him morally but who can | 
doubt the success of his aim? Success in life is an *® 


assured thing if one acts up to his advice. 

Now take this advice to a man whose aim is to 
make a headway in politics ; in his essay “Of Faction?” 
he has: 


“Many have an opinion not wise, that for a 
prince to govern his estate, or for a great person 
to govern his proceedings according to the respect 
of factions, is a principal part of policy, whereas 
contrariwise, the chiefest wisdom is either in order- 
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ing those things which are general and wherein men 
of several factions do nevertheless agree; or in 
dealing with correspondence to particular person, 
one by one.” 


Bacon has declared that he is not in favour of the 
policy of divide and rule. His advice is very sound. 
He stands for the amalgamation of factions or he wants 
them to disappear one by one. Mark his cautiousness 
and moderation—“One by one.” ‘He cannot compro- 
mise with factions for leagues within the state are 
ever pernicious to monarchies: when factions are 
earried too high and too violently, it is a sign of 
weakness in’ princes. 

Or again note Bacon’s wordly wisdom in his essay 
“Ceremonies and Respect” : 


“Men’s behaviour should be like their apparel, 
not too strait or point device, but free for exercise 
or motion.” 

Bacon is at once for ceremonies and for their 
curtailment. He cannot forget his moderation as a 
way to success in life. ‘Men had need beware how they 
be too perfect in compliments, for be they never s0 
sufficient otherwise, then enviers will be sure to give 
them that attribute to the disadvantage of their 
greater virtues.’ Peopie may resort to fawning but it 
- should not reach a stage to be synonymous with 
apparent flattery. He wants success: that is not all. 
There should be no impression that suecess is achieved 
cheaply : of course, it may be achieved so but cheap- 
ness should not appear to be made a virtue. The 
emphasis is on the words “appear to be made.” 
Remember he is all for show and pretension but he 
must appear to shun these. That is ‘his path : that may 
lead to success and solid achievement. 

So Bacon, as moralist, dreams of worldly success, 
success in life on this earth. He never thinks of a 
preparation that may be made for life beyond this 


life. Death and what happens thereafter are not plain, 


and hence he cannot_stop to think of what is dark 
and un-understandable. Nevertheless, he is complete 
in his instructions for a man who must lead a happy 
and apparently virtuous life, enjoying success after 
success. A pertinent question is: What is Bacon’s 
conception of a son of success in this world ? Bacon’s 
watchwords are caution, moderation and hypoerisy 
with an infinite fund of knowledge, actual or assumed. 

Here I simply wonder how Bacon, generally re- 
garded as a man of books, is capable of this worldly 
wisdom which is packed so harmoniously into his 
essays. ‘There can be only one conclusion : literature 
is both to delight and to instruct ; to instruct implies 
correctness and an emphasis on illustrations. It is 
thus that literature assumes the significance of a true 
preparation for actual life. So literature has a message 
to those who cannot shirk from real life: literature 
and life are inextricably connected with each other. 
Life symbolises active politics and literature has its 
contribution to make which is to enable men to suc- 
ceed in active politics. 

Literature, therefore, is not an escape, merely. 
True, it is an escape to some extent, and that too i 
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a definite fashion. Certainly it tries to enable and 
ultimately .strengthen a person to endure life by 
recommending a certain forgetfulness of the present. 
In so far as it does so it is an escape. But try to think 
rather deeply and see for yourself that even this 
escape is really a way out, a way that teaches how to 
endure our sufferings. I should think it to be a sutfi- 
ciently practical end; for it will give success to 4 
person, who is in the thick of the fight. 

Literature, then, teaches delightfully : it com- 
bines instruction and pleasure in a uDique measure. 
That is, life ‘is made happy and worth living and this 
is truly a great thing. Perhaps the real aim of Ife 
is to be happy in action and work. Blessed are those 
who have found their work. This literature does, It 
means that literature is helpful in facing life’s diffi- 
culties and tribulations. A quotation from Sir Philip 
Sidney will clear the point. Sidney, in his Apology 
for Poetry, refers to the‘ power of poetry, but that 
power is and can be exercised by literature in general 
too : 


“Now doth the peerless poet perform both: 
for whatsoever the philosopher sayth should be 
done, he giveth a perfect picture of is in some one, 
‘by whom he presupposeth it was done. So he 
coupleth the general notion with the particular 
example. A perfect picture I say for he yieldeth 
to the powers of mind an image of that whereof 
the philosopher bestoweth but a wordish descrip- 
tion.” 

Instead of poetry, think of literature in general, 
in the quotation and the power of literature to be 
instrumental in life and active politics is immensely 
indicated. In a way, as suggested by Sidney, literature 
is superior to all other branches of knowledge and it 
is & powerful weapon in our armoury to win in the 
battle of life. 

After all, literature is a definite prelude to real 
action. It is said that great thoughts make great met. 
There are great men as a consequence of heroic per- 
formances. Man lives in his performances. Performances 
are to be preceded by thoughts. Without thoughts and 
planning there can be no action, hence no greatness. 
Just remember these words of Lord Krishna: “Work. 
is more excellent than idleness; the body’s life pro- 
ceeds not, lacking work.” But just btfore this he has 
said : “For thought is act in fancy.” Putting these 
together one gets the reality that will make us success- 
ful in life, which is active politics. It is true that work 
alone is noble and on the wave of noble actions, a man 
is trying to reach perfection. But these noble deeds 
have to be the consummation of noble thinking. As 
such, there has to be a combination of thought and 
action. In a way, thought symbolises literature, and 
action symbolises active politics. And so there is 4 
continuous connection between literature and active 
politics. Exactly, literature is facing life, its difficulties 
and dangers. It is never utterly an escape. It can 
certainly act as a balm: but this balm is just to 
face life, just to make man’ successful In active 
politics. 9 
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By RABINDRA NATH 


For the last few years the people of Bengal do not 
know what is sufficiency of food. A large portion of the 
vast masses of the province. the once reputed granary 
of India, are either unfed or only half-fed. Since the 
outbreak of the World War II, the food shortage has 
become a menacing aspect. It reached the climax in the 
year 1943, when an unprecedented famine annihilated 
thousands of people. The Famine Enquiry Commission 
made 2 thorough enquiry and assigned various causes 
to this devastating force, and made suggestions 10 
ameliorate the condition. But even today, reports of 
soaring prices of foodgrains pour in and the groaning 
of hungry hundreds is heard in the farthest villages. 
True, the present food-shortage in Bengal represents 
only a portion in the transverse section of the world’s 
food shortage and in future years when different parts 
of India and of the world at large will grow sufficient 
food. Bengal will be fed by imported foodgrains. But 
still, it will not be out of place to study in brief the 
actual food position of the province. 

For this purpose, firstly we are to study the natural 
condition and secondly, to make a two-sided analysis, 
viz., (1) the quantity of total output of food and 
(2) the number of population and the total require- 
ment. 

NatoraL Conprtion — 

Bengal is the largest province in Indja and com- 
prises 43,172,000 acres of land. Two of the greatest rivers 
of India, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra with their 
number of tributaries flow over the plains making her 
land easily cultivable and fertile. The whole province 
may be divided into (1) the northern, (2) the western, 
(3) the central and (4) the eastern zones. The northern 
zone excluding the hill tracts of Darjeeling and an 
elevated area on the south-west consists of large tracts 
of alluvial soil. The western zone is subdivided into 
two blocks—the eastern west and the western west. The 
former is a low alluvial tract, while the latter is 
comparatively high and rocky. The more it approaches 
near the hills of Chota Nagpur, the more “undulating” 
it becomes. The central zone was formerly the delta 
of the Ganges, but new land formation has ceased in 
this area. The eastern zone is the delta of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. New land formation still conti- 
nues in this area and consists of fine alluvial soil. 

The two monsoons that arise from the Bay of 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea blow over the province 
causing sufficient rain-fall from April to October, The 
average rainfall in the province is 50 ins. to 100 ins. 
This is highly conducive to paddy cultivation. 

The soil of the Province is of two types—(1) New 
alluvium and (2) older alluvium. The latter is “laterite 
formation of varying grades of sand and clay with 
nodules of haematite.’ The former class is found im 
greater portion of the province, easily cultivable and 
fertile. Thus endowed with all natural gifts’ which are 
in every respect favourable to agriculture, Bengal 
became the granary of India and was rightly described 
as the sujala, sufala, sashyasyamala Bangla. But it is 
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a tragedy that her people dying of starvation 


to-day. 


are 


Division oF LAnp 
The Crop Survey Committee, of Bengal has 
divided the total acreage of land into 4 different 
heads. 
Area of Land in Acres 


Unculturable waste 7,786,000 
Culturable waste 4,000,000 
Current fallow 956,000 
Net cropped area 30,485,000 

Total 43,177,000 


The unculturable waste land comprises (1) Beels, 
Khals, ete., (2) Paths, Roads and Railways, (3) 
Temples, Mosques, School-buildings, etc., (4) camp- 
ing and grazing grounds, (5) other unidentified areas, 
(6) reserve and sal forests. By the year 1944-45, the 
unculturable waste land increased from 7,229,000 acres- 
to the above area ; due to more housigs, railways and 
roads construction, etc., and an increase in the acreage 
specified for sugar, cane and tobacco cultivation, 
the culturable waste has decreased by 24 p.c. 

In any particular year, some portion of the culti- 
vable land remains uncultivated. If has been brought 
under the head of current fallows. Perhaps the poverty 
of cultivators and absence of any scientific preventive 
measure against natural phenomena like flood, drought, 
etc., are some.of the main causes that are responsible 
for this. 

Propuct 

Rice is the main agricultural product of the pro-' 
vince and is grown in about 27 million acres of land. 
Jute, sugarcane, pulses, wheat are some of the other? 
products which are grown in the iest of the cropped 
area. But in some areas, crop is grown twice a year 
and thus-the total cropped area is about 35 million 
ACYES. 

Aman, Aus and Roro are the three types of paddy 
that grow in Bengal..But Aman is the most important 
type and is widely cultivated. 

Acreage of land under each type ( in acres) 


Aman 20,762,548 
Aus 6,549,100 
Boro 556,264 


The above figures are given by .the Crop Survey 
Committee. The committee has also pointed out that 
due to the “Grow More Food Campaign” land under 
Aman crop has mereased by 9 per cent. 


OuTruT 

In Bengal the average output of Aman rice per 
acre is 10:2 mds. and that of Aus and Boro is 8-0 mds. 
per acre. Hence the total output of rice in Bengal is 
26,855 million mds. (approximately). 

But some qualifications are necessary to the above: 
result. Firstly, in Bengal, wheat is consumed in some 
areas of the province. The Famine Enquiry Commis- 
sion has pointed out that wheat accounts for about 
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4 per cent of the total cereals consumed in the pro- 
vinee. But of this 4 per cent only about 1-25 per cent 
of wheat is grown in the province. The acreage under 
wheat, according to the Crop Survey Committee is 
about 198,000 acres. So, we can say that approximately 
2 million mds. of wheat is available in the province. 
Secondly, account must be taken of the seed-paddy 
which is not available for consumption. Approximately 
, 29 seers of paddy or 16-5 seers of rice is required a8 
“seed, per acre. Hence the total quantity of seed for 
27 million acres is roughly about 11°18 million mds. 
of rice. Thus the total quantity of food available for 
consumption is about 259-42 million mds. 


PoruLaTIon 

The population of the province is increasing 
rather at a rapid rate. In 1901, the population was 42-1 
millions, while in 1941, it became nearly 60 millions. 
That is to say there is an inerease of 43 per cent 
during 30 years or roughly about 14 per cent increment 
per decade. But population of India has increased by 
,o¢ per cent during this 30 years. During the present 
“decade however calamities like famine, war and Direct 
Action have swept over the province and have 
destroyed a large number of lives. So roughly we can 
say that the present population of the province stands 
somewhere at 64-5 millions. 


CoNSUMPTION 
There is no easy formula to find out directly the 
total consumption of so vast a people in any particular 
year. For (1) there are different age groups, consump- 
tion of people in each group differs widely; (2) even 
consumption of people of the same age group 
employed in different oecupations is not the same. 
The manual labourers and those engaged in hard 
physical labour consume more than those employed 
“in other occupations. (3) Besides, there is no accurate 
and comprehensive statistics about these. An indirect 
calculation can be made by taking the balance of 
total import and export and the output in the pro- 
vince. But this requires comprehensive _ statistical 
study which is not possible in a short space. Consider- 
ing all these it is better to proceed with direct cal- 
culation on the lines suggested by the Famine Enquiry 
Commission. The Commission has calculated that the 
minimum and the maximum limits of per capita 
consumption per week are 3°2 and 3°6 seers respec- 
tively, and the consumption of one million people in 
one year will be between 4,207,500 mds. and 4,730,000 
mds. respectively. For the sake of simplicity let us 
take the minimum limit as an index. Hence the 
average consumption of 64-5 million people in one 
,year will be 271,383,750 mds. 
“Total population (in millions) 64:5 
Total available food (in million mds.) approx. 259-42 
Total consumption (in million mds.) approx. 271-38 
+Surplus or —deficit Gin million mds.) approx. —11-96 
The above table shows that the approximate 

deficit is about 12 million mds. The real picture may 
be samewhat-different, but the position remains almost 
the same. 


Race Berween Porpvuntation AND PropuctTIoN 


The picture of deficit is not an accidental one. In 
almost all the countries there is a race between growth 
of population and the volume of production. It is this 
particular phenomenon that induced Malthus to for- 
mulate his well-known theory of population, which 
states that population ‘of a country increases in 
Geometrical Progression while the wealth (Malthus 
means agricultural product) increases only in Arith- 
metical Progression. Other countries have annulled 
the theory by bringing about scientific and other 
improvement in agriculture. But this country, India, 
as a whole and almost all of its. provinces still stand 
today to declare the triumph of the worn-out Mal- 
thusian theory. In Bengal population has .been 
increasing by 12 to 15 per cent per decade, whereas 
the food product increases only nominally or i0 
Arithmetical Progression. 

(A) 
1928-32 1933-37 1938-42 
Average acreage under rice 


(in million acres) 23-71 24-53 25-53 
P.C. increase in 5 years ~~ 3°5 A-4 
Average output per acre 

(in tons) 0-39 0-40 0-37 

; (B) 
Rates of normal yield (in maunds per acre) 
Aman Aus 
1928-32 12°6 11-4 

1933-37. 12-5 11-1 

1938-42 12:4 10-9 

These two tables as drawn up by the Famine 


Enquiry .Commission reveal that in an average of five 
years, the area under rice increased by one million 
acres, but neither the average rate of yield nor the 
normal yield per acre increases in the same proportion. 
During the period 1938-42, both the average and the 
normal yield per acrz diminish in spite of an increase 
in the acreage. 

So it can safely be said that the yield from land 
in Bengal exhibits a clear case of ‘Diminishing Return.’ 
Population inereases more rapidly and consequently 
the pressure on every acre of land is growing heavy. 
More men turn to the almost same acreage aNd so the 
per head output per acre, diminishes. This state of 
affairs has made Bengal rely more on food imported 
from outside. True, there has been some increase in 
the total acreage under rice after the “Great Famine” 
of 1943, but this increase is extremely meagre in pro- 
portion to the increase in population. 


Tue Way Ovr 

Agriculture in Bengal is the life spirit and main- 
tains about 80 per cent of her people. But the deplor- 
able aspect as stated above will necessarily create a 
gloomy picture in the mind of every Bengalee, From 
the above analysis, it will, however, be wrong to con- 
chide that Bengal is over-populated’ and so remedy 
should be sought in a negative way. On the contrary, 
it will be right to give a start in the positive direction, 
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ie., to do something constructive, instead of undoing 
with the population by direct and indirect actions. 
Productivity of land in Bengal has not yet been ex- 
ploited to the greatest extent: The potentiality of land 
should be transformed into the kinetic form to secure 
the maximum output. Average output of rice per acre 
in Bengal is about 820 lbs. Whereas that of China, 
Japan and the U.S.A. are 2483 lbs., 3070 Ibs. and 
1680 Ibs. respectively. Output in Bengal can be 
increased by wide application of scientific measures 
including ‘organic and inorganic’ manuring. Fragmenta- 
tion of Jand should be finaily prevented by legislation 
because scientific improvement is not possible mm 
fragmented areas. Besides, (1) attempts should be 
made to reclaim cultivable wastes and current fallows. 
A large portion of the cultivable waste is water- 
logged. In some cases, presence of saline water destroys 
the fertility of land. Dr. R K. Mukherjee has pointed 
out that many alkaline and saline land and water- 
logged areas can be brought under cultivation by: 
proper liming, draining, green manuring, using ol 
fertilisers and planting of trees, ete. “Sparting 
Townsendi’—a species of rice grass helps in reclaiming 
salt-marshes. (2) The Government should thoroughly 
eNquire into the causes which are responsible for 
“current fallows” and should take all necessary steps 
to induce the cultivators to cultivate these areas. 
Scientific measures should be adopted to meet the 
crises like flood and drought, ete. (3) The Government 
should follow a thorough land development scheme 
and should carry out the scheme through the financial 
assistance of the “Land Mortgage Bank.” (4) A 
balanced agricultural policy should be followed. In 
Bengal jute and sugarcane as cash crops’ have 
altered the system of rotation of crops. Cultivation of 
these two crops has lessened the field for growing some 
abt crops which are either substitutes for or compli- 
mentary to rice. The Government should, with a view 
to maximise the food crop, fix the price and 
quotas of acreage’ for each crop. In some jute-growing 





PLANNED 


By Pror. P. B. 


THE demand for planning in recent years obviously rests 
on the belief that the distribution of economic resources 
under the present system of Free Enterprise does not con- 
tribute to the maximum welfare of society. This charge 
can be examined only in the light of our knowledge of the 
existing’ distribution of resources. 

Profit-motive constitutes the mainspring of economiz 
activity unider private enterprise. The system does not 
however stand condemned by it, ds it is often assumed 
to be by its critics. A fact that must surprise many of 
us is that there is no authority in our society for ‘deciding : 
what and how much should be produced for satisfyiaz 
the needs of the society as a whole. But that it is nut 
all a chaos must be admitted by everybody, however vehe- 
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areas rabi crops can be cultivated, only if the Govern- 
ment and the cultivators are willing to undertake 
additional troubles. This will add nitrogen—a vital 
chemical for fertility, to the soil, Apart from all these, 
vegetables which have greater food value should 
widely be grown. In short, all the ten measures pres- 
cribed by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee to develop the food 
position in India as a whole may be followed 10 
Bengal too. 


CoNCLUSION 

Though faced with the imminent danger of conti- 
nuous food shortage, Bengal follows conservative and 
worn-out methods of agriculture. In spite of the 
presence of all possible favourable natural conditions 
which would make Bengal the. most prosperous pro~ 
vince, she has become an object of mercy, simply due 
to her ignorance and mal-utilisation of those priceless 
gifts. The wide range of scientific developments which 
have brought forth new life ‘and vigour to agriculture 
in the outside world, has failed to penetrate the veils 
of ignorance of the cultivators in Bengal and in India 
at large. So, there is nothing to be surprised to see the 
world reaping a good harvest and _ utilising all the 
resources to the greatest extent and Bengal and India 
only gleaning and begging with bowls. It is a tragedy 
that there is no well-developed Research Institute of 
Agricultural Economy and Botany in a province like 
Bengal. It is, therefore, high time for the Government 
of Bengal to awake from its state of callousness and 
apathy and to make proper arrangement for 4 
joint Research of Economics, Botany and Statistics 
and to exert itself to produce food for the hungry 
millions. Further, steps should be taken to train groups 
of patriotic youngmen irrespective of caste and creed, 
so that they may carry the message of well-being and 
improvement to the ignorant and ‘superstitious vil- 
lagers. Last but not Jeast, the measure to abolish the 


‘amindari system and to nationalise land should be 


followed by a truly democratic People’s Government. 
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ment a critic he may be of the present arrangements, The 
immediate decisions in this matter are‘no doubt taken by 
what the economists will call “Entrepreneurs” and the 
politicians, “Capitalists.” But they are not their own 
masters. They work for profit—that crime of which every 
one of us is accused though it is easier to catch him 
because of the residual nature of his income. The Ire 
of profit will attract resources—that is the bait the coa- 
sumers or the purchasers of the commodity hold before 
him. The capitalist, in order to maximise his profit, will 
have to distribute his resources in different directions in 
such a way that the profit or “marginal returns” that he 
gets from his different investments are equal. If his return 
in one direction is higher than it is in another it will 
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naturally pay him 1o transfer resources between these 
uses till the returns are equalised. But higher returns in 
an investment, say cotton industry, only reflect greater 
demand for the products of that industry. So we see that 
you and I—the innumerable consumers—are the ultimate 
governors of the whole system. A change in our demand 
for a particular commodity or service by acting on the 
price reflects itself in an increase or decrease of profit 
and induces the Entrepreneur to invest more or less than 
before in that industry. There is no capitalist however hig 
he may be—a Tata or a Birla, who can avoid bowing down 
to our wishes. 

But if resources are distributed among different in- 
dustries in such a way as to equalise the marginal returns 
from them it only implies that they satisfy a money-demand 
in one direction as equally urgent as a money-demand in 
another direction and ithis must, sybj ect to the qualifications 
discussed later, maximise the satisfaction of the consumers. 

Let us come to the qualifications. We have talked of 
“money-demand” and therein lies the whole difficulty. To 
influence the decision of the Entrepreneur demand must 
be backed up by purchasing power; demand must in the 
words of the economist be “effective demand”’—an expres: 
sion which shelves difficulties in a rather awkward manner. 
In the absence of equality of income in our society there 
is no ground for assuming that the existing distribution of 
resources determined by the pull of money-demand secures 
maximum welfare attainable with the existing resources. 

Let us forget this limitation for the moment and dis- 
cuss whether equality of marginal returns will mean the 
optimum distribution of resources even within the exist- 
ing structure of demands, It may net be an optimum opli- 
ynorum, but will it not at least be an optimum? 
unfortunately has to be in the negative. Maximum satis- 
faction, which such a distribution is said to secure, can- 
not be identified with maximum welfare. We desire 
things—stimulating alcoholic drinks, for example—which 
we should not. The things that we demand for our 
satisfaction do not, as we ourselves appreciate in, our 
sober moments, contribute to our welfare and those that 
do contribute, do not find favour with us. “The yood 
that I would I do not, the evil that I would not I du.” We 
are going very near the thin philosophical ice, so let us 
return to our own region and take up another consider- 
ation! strictly economic in character. | 

The cost to the Entrepreneur may not always be 
identical with the cost to Society because of the uncom- 
pensated services or disservices rendered in course of pro- 
ducing the commodity. The setting up of a cotton mill, 
for example, pollutes the air of the surrounding area and 
increases the doctor’s and the laundry bill of the people 
by the huge volume of smoke that it emits daily. But these 
costs will not enter into the calculations of the Entre- 
preneur because he is not made to pay for them. Thus 
the buyers of cloth will pay a price which does not cover 
its actual cost of production and more resources will be 
invested in this industry than is desirable from the social 
point of view. On tne other hand, when a farmer constructs 
a canal not only does he benefit by it but also his neigh- 
bouring farms. The drainage of their lands is facilitated 
by the construction of the canal but they do not pay for 
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this advantage and the whole cost has to be borne by the 
farmer himself. Thus the cost to the farmer is higher 
than its cost to the society and as a result of this resources 
invesied here will be less than is desirable. The classical 
economist failed to make note of a possible divergence 
between what Pigou has called “the private net product” 
or the gain to the individual investor and “the social net 
product”: or the gain to the Sociéty from an investment, 
Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” can no longer be trusted 
to bring about desired objective automatically. State will 
have to assume the responsibility of directing the re- 
sources in different directions. It may, following the 
advice of Pigou, retain the capitalistic machinery but it 
will have to counteract the undesirable results that such 
a machinery is bound to produce from time to time 
by following a stimulation-cum-check policy. Profit mecha- 
nism, that is, will be retained; it will not be wise to do 
away with an incentive which works rather effectively; 
but, we have to canalise it through taxes.and subsidies in 
those directions where social welfare is maximum, 


This sort of “Directed” or “Controlled Economy” as 
it has been called, attempting a reconciliation of the 
socialist ideal with the capitalist machinery, has been 
envisaged- by our Bombay Planners also. But the propo- 
nents of this view do not seem to take into account the 
inherent difficluties of such an attempt. An assumption 
that we have tacitly made in our previous discussion must 
be examined now. 

Apart from the misenterprise and the unenterprise that 
it brings in its train, is the equality of returns even in the 
narrower sense of private returns in different investments 
established in actual practice under private enterprise? 
This assumption of equality assumes perfect knowledge 
about the conditions in different industries, perfect 
mobility of the factors’of production) and their perfect 
divisibility, among other factors like stable structure of 
demand and the absence of monopoly which implies the 
restriction of right of entry itself in certain directions, 
The conditions have only to be stated to be shown that 
they are not present in any conspicuous degree in our 
society. They may be created by Stale action. The State 
may remove artificial restriction on the entry of new firms 
in a monopolized industry by breaking down existing 
monopolies and prohibiting the emergence of new ones, 
take steps to disseminate information and thereby improve 
the knowledge about market conditions among business- 


men, “ 
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The catalogue of functions that the State has to assume 
to secure the benefits that are supposed to follow from 
“free competition” is a fairly wide one. There is much 
truth in the paradoxical statement, “The attainment of the 
beneficial results of laissez faire requires the abandon- 
ment of laissez faire.” A smooth and frictionless operation 
of the law of substitution assumed by the classical 
economists to prevail and make “the point of equilibrium 
the point of maximum satisfaction” is an unachieved ideal 
as yet. For this and other reasons already stated, their 
prescription of jJaissez faire is hardly acceptable to us. 
They erred not only in underrating the gravity of the 
disease but also in expecting too much of the patient. 
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Booxs mm the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
The Modern neview. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
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imagazine articics, addresses. etc.. are not noticed. The receipt of books received 


for review canuot be acknow!edged, nor 


answered. 


‘oe ENGLISH 


RICKSHAWALLA : By Manjeri S. Isvaran. The 
Alliance Co., Mylapur, Madras. Price Rs. 9-8. 


Indian writers of English fiction were neither many 
nor significant until the beginning of the present 
century. Towards the end of the 19th century Li 
was a good deal of literary activity through tne 
medium of English. specially in Bengal; but fiction 
was written mainly in vernaculars. Soon after the great 
war. when India began to develop closer cultural con- 
tact with the West, when the tides of Russian and 
Trench literatures began to pour down into the rich 
and fertile genius of India, turning down old scales 
of- values. it was then that the Indian writers began 
most seriously to write novels and short stories 10 
Enelish. Tagcre wrote some of this most outstanding 
stories in this period, and many of his stovies. Aa 
ing in English. opened un new vistas of thought an 
imagination. The imnact of continental fictions vs 


there. and the universai and supple medium of 
English tongue was ready at hand, holding out 
irresistible charm. Anart from this, there was also tb 
demand for stories from the newly started journals a 
English, which also stimulated the growth of shor 

jes to a great extent. — 
sa post-war writers who practised this sats Me 
art with a high degree of excellence were Venkata- 
ramani. Shanker Ram. Mulk Raj Anand. Raja Rao 
and others. who all represent a distinct phase of ins 
Anglian literature. The author of this present vo ume 
of short stories has made his mark as an efficien 
artist. this being his third volume of stories. He i 
sensitive oheerver of life. His grasp 1s sure a be 
human materials. with which his stories are full, a 
canable of stirring the depths of our emotional ei 
While at times they prove foo obdurate for the pi 
touch of art. they very offen put on @ mrlanene® 
hue. whose arpeal is unfailing and genuineness a 
questioned. Most of the stories have the surprise a 
thrill peculiar to this art. But. Rickshawalla, ae : 
one. is rather a long storv. sharing of the charac se 
of 2 novel—reallv a photograph of life. and Hues ou 
shoot. In some stories. it is an idea which a the roo 
in others it is a character or characters. The fauners 
Sina. a storv of idea and not of character. 15 : gh 
storv, Passeqe Monneu another very sucess ul Bed 
has bath idea and character. The stvle ts sare ae 
full of an enjiovable irony, and almost always !u 7 
ee Pieypenere Sunt Kumar Bose 

PRORBT.EM OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA: By Prof. 
Shanti Prasad Varma AM. A. Prblished by S. Chand & 
Co.. Delhi. Pages—458. Price Rs. 7-8. 

In the first half of this volume. Prof Varma dis. 
cusses the nroblem fram various aspects—H indu Mnslim 
Relations, Muslim Politics and Growth of Communatism, 


can any enquirics relating thereto 


No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 
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Muslim League and the Pakistan Movement, Relation 
between Britain and Incia since the early days of the East 
India Company to the latest development, and the changes 
due to two World Wars. The author discusses the relation 
between the various political parties in India particularly 
between the Congress and the Muslim Teague and the 
contact of each with the masses. The author’s treatment 
of the subject comes up to Cripp’s Mission offer, failure 
and the deadlock that followed. While discussing absut 


the ultimate constitution of free India, the author seriously 


considers the claims of Pakistan and examines the pro- 
posal from every aspect but he is unable to accept it as 
a solution in the greatest interest of the country. Provin- 
cial Autonomy and a Federal Government at the Centre 


is the only solution of the Indian Political Problem with 


such safeenards in the constitution as may be Necessary. 
The author admits that the solution of various social and 
economic problems is no less urgent. for India’s mitlions. 
But national independence is immediately necessary and 
that not on the basis of Partition of India into Hindusthan 
and Pakistan. The model which India is to follow must 
be that of U.S.A. or U.S.S.R. with such changes or 
modifications as may be required under Indian conditions. 
The author is confident that a union is possible provided 
all the political parties meet with an open heart for the 
real solution of the country’s deadlock. The author has 
also discussed the claims of Urdu or Hindi as the All- 


India T.ansuage of Free India and has ventured to think. ¥ 


that the Congress solution of the problem in recognising 
Hindusthani as the language for the vurpose is the right 
one. He wants a Book on basic Hindusthani so that this 
may be popularised all over India particularly among the 
provinces which do not use Hindi or Urdu as their mother 
tongue. At the end of the Book, useful anpendices such 
a5 Lahore Resolution of the League (Pakistan). the 
Cripy’s Pronnsals, C R. Formula and Statistical informa- 
tion re: Pakistan Provinces etc. have been given which 
will be of much help to the readers to understand the 
ethiects diccussed in this honk. The hook is a veeful addi- 
tion to the political literature of the country. [The above 
was written sometime before the attainment of Dominion 
Status by India.] 


RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA’S FOREIGN 
TRADE: By Dr. B. N. Gangult. Published by India 
Council of World Affairs, New Delhi. Pages 244. Price 
Rs. 6. 

In this timely publication the author discusses 38 
to how India’s foreign trade is to be reconstructed 
after the Second World War. The author makes an 
intensive use of the trade statistics for the. period 
betwen two world wars to show that multilatera] trade 
is more suitable to Indian conditions than a bilateral 
one and as such the Ottawa preferences improved the 
Empire trade at. the exnense of India’s trode with 
countries outside the British Commonwealth. The 
position of Great Britain and that of U.S.A. after the 
War as trading nations are discussed and questions 


nat 
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like liquidation of sterling balances, stabilization of 
agricultural prices, post-war currency policy, Anglo- 
American Loan Agreement, World Monetary Fund and 
International Bank are dealt with considerable clear- 
ness to interest not only students of economics but also 
businessmen and bankers. 


As Incta shall have her full Independence in near. 


future, it will devolve upon her ministers to formulate 
a policy of trade which will stimulate not only India’s 
business relations with the other countries of the 


“world but at the same time raise the standard of life 


of India’s millions reducing unemployment, improving 
health, education and other requisites of civilized life 
or in one word, improve efficiency of the nation. In a 
divided India there will be complications internally 
as well as internationally, but the problems shall have 
to be tackled with a view to India’s welfare in rela- 
tion to world conditions. An independent India shall 


have a planned economy of reconstruction of her 
economic life and a currency policy worthy of the 
nation to benefit the masses of the country by an 


adjustment of Indian economy to that of world out- 
aide. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH INDIAN ECONO- 
MIC LIFE ?: By Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Ph.D. (Can- 
tab). Published by Vora & Co., Publishers Ltd., Bom- 
bay. Pages 64. Price Re, 1-4. 


The book contains six talks given by the author 
at the Bombay Radio Station in 1938. The subjects 
discussed are agriculture, industries, currency and 
finance, distribution and consumption. Besides, the 
author gives an economic policy to be followed by India 
to solve her problems. As the complicated subjects 
dealt with are meant for ordinary listeners of Radio, 
they are discussed in a very general way and in & 
manner easily understandable. As the talks were given 
before the Second World War, much of the force of 
the author’s suggestions has been lost particularly since 
the assumption of the reins of administration by the 
Interim Government. As soon as a National Govern- 
ment with full powers of planning will come into 
existence many of the author’s suggestions for agri- 
cultural, industrial and financial reforms will be taken 
up as matters of urgent necessity. 

The book is an illuminating study of some of the 
burning questions of the country and as such should 
have a wide circulation. 

A. B. Durta 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI: By Parama- 
hansa Yogananda. Published by the “Philosophical 
Library, Inc.” 15 East 40th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


_ For one who is not an ardent believer in things 
spiritual and one who is not initiated into the mysteries 
of religious life, it is somewhat embarrassing to have 
to express an opinion on a book of this kind. Appa- 
rently it is an autobiography. When one reads the 
autobiography of a Mill or Spencer or Nehru or even 
the “confessions” of Augustine or Rousseau, or 
Gandhi’s Experiments with Truth, one expects to have 
some glimpses into the main course of events of those 
times and also to see the gradual unfolding of a great 
mind. An autobiography is of value only in so far as it 
depicts the reaction of a great mind to contemporary 
events. But an autobiography of the kind we have 
before us, is an undiluted, if-not nauseating, self- 
advertisement of the author, replete with his own 
photographs at different ages, taken in different places 
and in different poses.. 

. It is a rule in India with those who renounce the 


world not to encourage any discussions of their past. 


worldly life—not even to divulge their parentage or 
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Original name. This iy only an attempt to forget the 
world left and its ties. Plotinus, it is said, would not 
allow a picture cf himself to be made, for the body was 
not himself. We find no trace of such humility in this 
biographical self-laudation. 

The author has spoken flauntingly of his many 
achievements, material as well as spiritual; from. the 
founding of a school to the discovery of a re-born soul 
and the vitalising leetures on spiritual truths. He has 
been candid with his readers and has not forgotten to 
tell them that sometimes he apprehended an ovation 
of over-ripe tomatces from his audience (p. 479). 

There are many anecdotes of the author’s life and 
experience, as there must be in an autobiography. But 
we hope the author will pardon us if we say that some 
of these may well rank with tales told by old grannies. 

When the law of miracle is coupled with Einstein’s 
law of relativity, it is itself half a miracle which will 
befool many but will not pass for science. When we 
hear of one man showing God to another, God is 
obviously a third entity to both. This is too crude @ 
pesition for philosophy and is not good enough even for 
decent theology. 

It is a patent fact that the many occult powers 
that the Yogzs say they possess, constitute a psycho- 
logical comfort to many, but they have not brought 
much benefit to the world at large. To the masses who 
toil in the fields or moil in the mills, or who die of 
starvation in the-villages or at the assassin’s hands 10 
the bye-lanes of cities, this spiritual panacea has meant 
nothing at all. If humanity could solve its problems 
by tapping this secret source of power, the atom bomb 
should have been relegated to a museum as an archaic 
relic, and science should have taken leave of man. 

The publishers call themselves “Philosophical 
Library”; but they will, we hope, put up with the 
query if this book also is of philosophy. 

U. C. BHATTACHARJER 


THE ART OF HINDU DANCE: By Manjulika 
Bhadury and Santosh Chatterjee, M.A. To be had of 
B. C. Chatterjee, 123-1 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 6. 

The revival of the Art of Hindu dance is One of 
the memorable cultural movements of the modern 


world. The Natyashastra of Bharata gives an idea as to - 


how it originated in India in the days of yore. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that there is a gulf of 
difference between the oriental and occidental art of 
dance. The soul of India chose the art of dance lke 
the art of painting and sculpture, as a medium to ex- 
press her eternal cravings. We were quite in the dark 
about this great cultural heritage of our motherland, 
until Anna Pavlova, one of the greatest artistes of 
the modern age, chanced to visit the Ajanta Caves 
and was charmed to see the graceful mural figure- 
paintings, exhibiting different dancing poses. She com- 
posed some Hindu dances, based on those paintings 


and it was she who first made the Western world - 


conscious about the grace, charm, superiority _and 
spiritual fervour of Hindu dance. Pavlova was assisted 
in her novel and noble venture by Udayshankara, the 
best exponent of the art of Hindu dance, and it is 
mainly due to his untiring efforts that it has, today, 
been universally recognized and appreciated. . 

Next to Udayshankara, the civilized world is in- 
debted to Rabindranath for the revival of the Indian 
art of dance. The poet once told the present reviewer 
that in the year 1919 when he visited Sylhet he was 
very much impressed by the performance of the 
Manipuri Rasa Leela dance and afterwards made ar- 
rangements for teaching Manipuri dance in his educa- 
tional institution at Santiniketan. 
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Previously the art of dance was very much neg- 
ected in our country but now things have changed 
and it has won proper recognition from the educated 
and cultured section of ow country. We, therefore, 
wholeheartedly welcome this commendable publication 
which gives a comprehensive and graphic ‘description 
of the Art of Hindu dance. The authors have unearthed 
heaps of materials from Sanskrit works lke Natya- 
shastra of Bharata and all the untrodden realms of the 
long-forgotten art have been explored by them. 

Some factual mistakes have crept into the book. 
Manipuri women are never called “Mitai” women, but 
they are known as Meithei women in their homeland. 
The writers are mistaken in supposing the terms 
‘Naga’ and ‘Manipuri’ to be identical. Every student 
of anthropology knows that Nagas and Manipuris are 
two different tribes, the latter belonging to the Cuki- 
Chin group of the Mongolian race. The writers have 
done great injustice to Manipuri dance when in < an 
unguarded way they have said: “The dance of Mani- 
pur may not be of a high order . . .” We do not 
know what they mean by ‘high order’ but Udayshankara 
whose artistic accomplishments are of the Ighest 
order, said on one occasion that he was simply 
enchanted to see the performance of Manipuri dance 
by the Manipuri girls of Macchimpur, a village near 
Silchar in the Cachhar district. The graceful rhythmic 
movements of the dancers greatly appealed to his 
artistic and aesthetic sense. | 

In spite of these discrepancies, we have no hesitation 
to say “that this book will be indispensable to all 
interested in the art of dance. | 

Natant K, Buapra 


HINDI 


HINDUSTAN KI KAHANI: By Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Translated ana. edited by Ramchandra Tan- 
don. Published by Sasta Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. 
Fn. 720 +. 20. Price Rs. 10. 


The book under review is a Hindustani rendering 
of Pandit Nehru’s latest work, The Discovery of India. 
That Pandit Nehru’s imprisonment in 1942 has rather 
been a blessing in disguise is amply borne out by this 
monumental work. In it, he seems to have taken pains 
to look at the core of India and has not only dis- 
covered a heap of valuable knowledge, a_ veritable 
treasure of our civilization, which can with profit be 
applied to forge a glorious future, but has also dis- 
covered the soul of India, which the soil of times has 
not been able to dim: or dull. It is a soul worth dis- 
covering on the part of every one who inhabits this 
sub-continent. . 

It is really gratifying to note that a Hindustani 
translation of this important work has now been made 
available to the vast multitude of readers un- 
acquainted with the English language. But couched as 
1t is in a sort of hybrid amalgam of Urdu and Hindi, 
the reader is bound to miss the style and choice of 
expression that is Paadit Nehru’s own. We fail to see 
the wisdom of so dubious an experiment with such an 
Important work, and more especially so when the 
translator himself was not very sure of his ground. 
Yet, in spite of this drawback, the translation is quite 
good and readable, 

M.-S. Sencar 
GUJARATI 


(1) BALAKONA VIVEKANAND: By Prafulla P. 
Thakore. Cardboard cover. Pp. 66. Price As. 4, 

(2) SHRIMAD SHANKARACHARYA: By Puratan J. 

Buch. Paper cover. Pp. 48, Price As. 3. a: 


(3) JESAL ANE TORAL: By the late Kalapi. Paper 
cover, Pp, 56. Price As. 3. 
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(4) VICHAR SURYODAYA: By Swami Aladhav 


Tirtha, Paper.cover. Pp. 52. Price As. 3. 


Published by the Society for the Encourageme..t of 
Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1945. 


All these four books represent the laudable effort 
made by the Sociely to place useful and popular books at 
the disposal of the public very cheaply. The Ramakrishna 
Seva Samiti of Almedabad has published a short biography 
of Swami Vivekananda. such as would interest children 
and this is a very easy translation of it. Similarly the 
second book is a very short biography of Shankaracharya, 
the founder ‘of the four prominent Maths int India. All 
the leading features of the Acharya’s life and philosophy 
are ably noted -here by one who has deeply sludied hoth. 
The third one ‘is a short dialogue, written by the prince- 
poet Kalapi on the spiritual subject of the soul and its 
Mukti, along with the well-known dialogue between Jalan- 
dhar and Gopichand. The fourth small book from the pen 
of Swami Madhavtirtha expressed the philosophy of 
Sadhana anid’ shows how the Sadhak (Inquirer) can attain 
the latter by meditation of the soul. 


(1) KACHHNA SANT, ABAJ! BAHA: By R. K. Oza. 
Paper cover. Pp, 48 Price As. 3, 
(2) JAYA BHARATI: By “Shayda’. 
6. 3 


Published by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1945, 


The Kunbi (Agriculturist) caste of Cutch has pro- 
duced a saint, who carried on the propaganda of Saha- 


Pp. 36. Price 


s 


As. 


janand Swami and attracted to its fold many simple vil- . 


lagers. The first book is a biography of that saint. The 
second book is a poem. by that well-known Muslim Gazal 
writer, “Shayda” on the decline. fall and rise of our- 
country. When read out to Gandhiji, at Juhu, at night on 
14th June, 1944, he endorsed with his own hand, “Felt 
it to be very sweet.” That autograph is published and 
adds to the value of the short poem. 
‘K. M. J. 


BOOKS. RECEIVED 


50 YEARS-—-A Golden Jubilee retrospect of the pub- 
lishing house ‘of Natesan’s in the service of the nation 
for the last 50 years: By B. Natesan, G. A. Natesan & 
Co., Madras. Pp, 73. Price not mentioned, 


THIRTY YEARS OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH or 
Bibliography of the published writings of P. K. Gode, 
M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: 
Samarth Bharat Press. 41, Budhwar Peth. Poona 2. Third 
Edition. Pp. 76. Price Rs. 3. 


WATERWAYS OF INDIA—Their problems and the 
administrative machinery required for obtaining maximum 
benefits: By N. D. Gulahati, Secretary, The Central Board 
of Irrigation, Kennedy House, Simla, S.-W. (India). 
ised series, T.eaflet No. 4. Pp. 38. Price not. men- 
tioned. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS—A Cameo study: By I. A. 
Panikkar. Printed at The Times of India Press, Bom- 
bay. Pp. 46. Price Re. 1-8. 


ie 


we) 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN DELEGATION ON CO- . 


OPERATIVE FARMING IN PALESTINE: Published by 


Price As. 9. 
THE SECRET OF ETERNAL YOUTH —Being a plan 
for a natural life and reformed die. : By Andre Karpati, 
Hungarian Artist. Hamara Hindustan Publications, Raja 
Bahadur Wadi, Hamam Street. Fort; Bombay. Price Re. 1. 
ACHARYA J. Bs KRIPALANI—A Biographical 
Sketch: By Ganpat Rai. Institute of Current Affairs, 
1 fytton Road, Lahore. Price Rs. 2-8, 


108. 


the Department of Agriculture, Government of India. Pp. 
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MUMMIES WRAPPED IN: 
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The world’s finest and pies cotton yatns were produced 
- tn the ancient valley of Dacca in India-- over 3,000 years 
ago! Some of these yarns were so incredibly fine and light 
that one pound of yarn contained 258 miles of thread, 
Only so far back as 200 years ago, this remarkable type 
of yarn sold at the Moghul Courts of Delhi at about 
Rs, 500/- per pound } 


WEAVING, TOO! The eraft of weaving, too, was so 
highly perfected in ancient India that the Pharaohs of 
Egypt wrapped their Mummies in Indian Muslin ! 


[_F 


Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills form 
oe of India’s largest single units and, 


with the’ Jubilee Mills, produce over 


1,75,000 yards of fabrics aday. To-day, ; 
more than ever before, its facilities are 

serving the Nation’s efforts to fight the 

cloth shortage. - 
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Mosquito Netting -- Sewing Threads - 
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Dividend Paid 
MARCH 1942 —15% | 


















Garden 1948 —10% Mill 
Bengal Cotton Estate , 1944—10% SONARPUR 
Tripura »  1945—10% (24 Parganas ) 
: 1946—10% 
FIXED DEPOSITS ACCEPTED | ; 
tor 3 years — ~—~— @ 74/2% * 
PLANTERS’ SYNDICATE Lefd., 
Managing Agents. 
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GRACE, CHARM, BEAUTY, are not gifts of 

nature alone. They are within the reach of 

every young lady if she takes proper care of 

her daily toilet. 
The modern girl can do this most easily 
a by using CALCHEMICO products, 
Lk FUHINA BANTE 
MM 6 hen 2 
\ ABONNY 249% 8 
CHEMICAL ” é &3 CREAM 
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‘ in particular the new map of the 


Wonder of Wonders 
The New Review observes: 
When on August 15, President de Valera wished 


India all the blessings of God and of the Blessed 
Virgin, he, above all. foreien governments, sensed the 
inner feelings of the Indian people. On that day there 
was indced in the heart of every Indian a thrill of joy 
which lifted his thoughts to beaven and a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Almighty Who holds the fate of 
nations in the Lollow of His hand. 

Barring the Punjab where the stern realities of 
the division and the raw tempers of riotous crowds 
marred the vision of renasccnt independence, the whole 
country was cxhuberant with pnde and delirious with 
joy. Cities and villages went mad with enthusiasm, but 
Calcutta was possibly the maddest of all as the 
celebrations broke on the city as an anti-climax to a 
full year of bleod-stained nightmare. The eve of the 
great day witnessed an’ emotional switch-over which 
looked miraculous. Both communities had grown sick 
to desperation at the never-ending series of assaults, 
arsons and murders; both had tired of suspicion, 
hatred and insecurity ‘and were prepared for any change 
of mood. Then Gandhiji came who sensed the situation 
with his rarely mistaken intuition of popular feeling. 
He settled in the evacuated house of a Mohammedan, 
took the Mohammedan Premier as a willing hostage, 
and approached the leaders of both sides. Gandhiji 
gave Lis word of honour that the Hindus would in no 
way take undue advantage of their superiority in the 
city 5 the local Muslim League with commendable 
merit trusted his promise would be honoured by all, 
and ordered their supporters to rally to the national 


‘ flag. Hindu merchants invited Mohammedan merchants 


to inter-communal tea and sweets, and this object- 
lesson in reconciliation by full-girted shop-keepers set 
on fire the imagination of youth, and lorry-loads of 
volunteers took through. every street and Jane the lusty 
message of reborn fraternization, The emotional surge 
swamped the whole city, and, what was a wonder by 
itself, even the goondas who had been prematurely 
charged with having got out of hand obeyed the ‘cease 
fire’ order with more discipline than the regular troops 
in Indonesia. The day began in a frenzy of visualised 
independence ; the crowd found the flag-hoisting a 
tame ceremony, and, in a frenzy for tangible tokens 
of democracy. took possession of Government House, 
rushed every hail and visited the bed-room of the new 
governor and the last tiffin-basket of departing 
imperialism. The tear-gas of the new regime sobered 
them down to the stern exigencies of law and order, 
and the celebrations ran their normal course which 
went on through the Id holidavs. Thanks to its 
emotional gifts, Caleutta had shaken off its civie in- 
sanity, and gone back to its proud faney that what 
Bengal does today India will do tomorrow. 
Tue Bounpary ComMMissIOn 
The national festivities were hardly over when the 
award of the Boundary Commission gave everybody 
é feeling of the ‘merning after.’ It pleased nobody, and 
eae called disappointing, unfair, abominable, ete. Ai 
first sight, it looks like a schoolboy’s home-task, and 
two Bengals is a 


puzzle. What of the Chittagong Hill Tract which was 
not provincial territorv and is awarded to East Bengal? 
What of the Darjeeling District which is cut off from 
West Bengal ? What of Khulna, etc.? Were there un- 
official secret agrcement’s about future re- -arrangement 
which were anticipated in the award? It was most 
fortunate that the Governments of India and 
Pakistan had promised to abide by his award, and that 
a spirit of mutual goodwill had come upon Bengal, Tae 
matter will be re-opened in a friendly mood, an mter- 
national Frontier Commission will be set up. and, if 
things proceed with the usual pace of such commis- 
sions, our grand-nephews will have frontiers that will 
suit some people. 


The First Indian Woman Ambassador 


The National Christian Council Review 
observes : 


The appointment of Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit as 
the first Ambassador of India to the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, otherwise known as Russia, has 
evoked general commendation and satisfaction, She 
will have the unique distinction of being the first 
Indian Woman to hold a diplomatic position abroad ; 
perhaps she is the first woman to hold such a position 
in the whole world. Mrs. Pandil’s appointment is a 
signal vindication of the right of women to an equal 
part in social and political life, Surely. in this matter, 
India has excelled the Western democracies who claim 
to be the champions of the rights of women to equality 
of status with men. Her choice for-this position may 
largely be attributed to her success as lender of the 
Indian delegation to the UNO. The exceptional ability 
and tact she displayed there marked her for diplomatic 
service. Mrs. Pandit has a most difficult job at Mos- 
cow. The differences in ideologies of the Western 
democracies and the U.SS.R. are becoming important 
factors in the world situation today. Many people 
share with Mrs, Pandit her admiration for the achieve- 
ments of Soviet Rus<ia during the past 30 years. but 
at the same time, the same oneople realize also the 
many drawbacks of the Soviet brand of Republic. of 
which we are confider!, she also is aware. Mrs. Pandit 
has personality and ahilitv. She inherits hesides & 
high family tradition of social and civic freedom. She 
should prove a compiete success in her new role. 
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Dr. Ananda K. Coomarswamy 
Some Reminescences ‘arid an Appreciation 


Dr. J. M. Hafiz’ Syed ° writes in The Indian 


Review : 


i 


My recollection of Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy dates back 
to the year 1907 when | was a student at Benares and he 
had come over to the Theosophical Society. His tal} and 
slim and graceful] figure. his intellectual and refiner’ teatures 
and his Indian attire upon a foreign looking body attracted 
the attention of all whe saw him. When t became known 
to us youngmen that he was a scientist by training and 
artist and philosopher by nature we were al] the more 
impressed by the many-sided culture which we expected to 
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find in him, The fact that he lived in England and had 
foreign blood in his veins became more and more em- 
phasised as a contrast to his understanding and burn- 
ing love of Indian culture and civilizatoin and took 
our young imagination as if by storm. A kind of 
hero worship grew up in the mind of the younger gene- 
ration who came into touch with him: and those of us 
who had read his articles published ini the Central Hindu 
College Magazine, the Indian Review and the Modern 
Review in the opening years of this century regarded him 
as an outstanding force of the time. . 


The early years of the century were the years 
of great enthusiasm. 


The Partition of Bengal and the surge of patriotic 
feeling that came with it, the Swadeshi Movement and the 
spirit of sacrifice that was liberated in support of it, the 
herculean effort which men like Gokhale and Lajpat Rai 
made'for the unification of the politics of the Hindus and 
the Muslims of the country, all these and everything 
else that occupied the minds of men were germi- 
nally present in Dr. Coomarswamy’s writings of those 
eatly years. Yet, inspite of the great surge of national 
feeling in the country, the general attitude of mind to 
things Indian was marked by ignorance and contempt in 
the so called English educated people. 

Even the Indian National Congress in those early years 
lacked the national seli-consciousness which Dr. Coomar- 
swamy tried to awaken. As I look upon the resolution 
of the Indian National Congress adopted in those early 
years and remember the great speeches of the reformers 
of the time, I feel that the best that was attempted or 
desired by us was to make India in every way like England. 
Hardly any one mentioned the need of revitalizing the 
Indian ideal or evaluating the progress of things in terms 
of that ideal. [ a3 

Dr. Coomarswamy’s articles quickened a sense of 
pride and dignity in the minds of young Indians for the 
past of their’ civilization by giving them an understanding 
of the principles underlying their culture and civilization. 


“What shall it profit India to gain the whole 
world if she lost her own soul in her effort to 
gain it,” insisted Dr. Coomarswamy in a variety of 
ways. 


His articles were read and re-read, discussed and 
pondered upon by the cleverest of the younger generation 
and became a kind of tonic for their future effort. Every- 
where the most ardent admirers of Dr. Coomarswamy were 
young men to whom his words made a special appeal. 

I remember how in every town and city which he 
visited for collecting pictures for the great exhibition at 
Allahabad in 1910. he made an impression on young minds 
and left crowds of them to ruminate on, his central ideas. 
The great work that he did to educate public taste for 
Indian art exhibited at Allahabad stands out as a land- 
mark in the evolution of modern India. Judginig from his 
contribution towards the awakening of Indian consciousness 
to things Indian one cannot but regard him as one of the 
great builders of modern India. 


He did not figure in the struggle for political: 
freedom in any of its several phases. 


But his writings supplied the energy and the motive 
for the deeper undercurrent that worked imperceptibly 
behind the outward symptoms. He was a critic of art and 
toured the country as a collector of pictures. But his 
definition of and his interpretation of pictures became many- 
sided appreciation of the national forces that had gone 
to the making of the national arts. Whether he wrote on 
‘Swadeshi or on Industry, on Indian jewellry or Indian 
statuary and buildings, he always seemed to harp back 
on the central realization behind Indian culture and philo 
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sophy. When he wrote about education in India he dis- 
played the same largeness of view and deep understanding 
of the Indian point of view which was neglected and rid- 
culed by the foreign educator of Indian youths. In short, 
whatever svas the subject to which he applied his cathelic 
and liberal mind, he always brought his readers to consider 
all things as rooted in the central reality of the Indian con- 
ception. Even now to his old admirers the publication of 
a beok by him is an outstanding event. And although he- 
lives so far away in America we think of him as perpetually 
present behind the shaping energy of the times as one of © 
its great main-spring. It is difficult to review his contri- — 
bution to the making of modern India without taking 
away the essential dignity from the future Indian ideal. 
For, to quote his own words, “nations are built, not by 
politicians but by artists and philosophers.” 


It was he who insisted upon the fact that we 
want freedom for our country not merely for bread. 
but for the sake of being what we have in our- 
selves to become. 

It is impossible not to be thrilled by the appeal Dr. 
Coomarswamy made to the deeper self-respect of Indians 
whose latter-day history was devoid of all significance and 
substance and who from that cause were unable to make 
any contribution to the sum total of human culture andy. 
the civilization of mankind. i" 

We have not said anything of Dr. Coomarswamy’s con- 
tribution to making India understood by Europe and 
America. But even here he is a great worker. His lectures 
and books addressed to the Western people present India in 
the fairest possible terms. As-to the Indians so to the 
English men. he talks of India as an essential link in the 
chain of human civilization and presents her case for free. 
dom upon the level not of human, conquest and slavery, - 
but upon the level of the unity of mankind. His appeal is 
always couched in pursuasive terms as would be that of 
a brotherly man talking to brotherly men, This is so 
because he is a lover of the best that England stands for 
and equally of that which free India can still evolve out 
of her many-sided culture for the solution of the many 
problems that face the modern world. 

He used to say to us that “the future of India could, 
not be postponed for ever.” Swaraj or self-Government was’ 
the ideal of young India, and it depended upon the wis- 
dom and sympathy of English rulers in India to say whether 
the growth of this idea of nationality throughout the 
country should be attended by violent disturbance or 
whether it should be allowed io proceed peacefully towards 
the inevitable goal. Episodes such as Hindu-Muslim riots, 
and the deportation of Indian agitators in those days were 
but the flashes that announced the conflict. They were not 
the struggle itself. Nor did they explain its signifiaence. 
What then, according to him, was the deeper meaning of 
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the struggle ? It was a part of a wider one, the conilict 
between the ideals of imperialism and the ideals cf 
nationalisin. Between these two ideals we had then to 
choose: and with the choice of England in particular we 
were then concerned. Upon that choice depended the 
salvation of much that was absolutely essential to the 
future greatness of civilization. For imperialism involved 
the subordination of many nationalities to one; a sub- 


ordination not merely political but also economic and ¢ul- 


tural. He thought that nationalism was inseparable from 
the idea of internationalism, recognizing the rights and 
worth of other nations to be even as one’s own, 


For Indians he held that the ideal was that of 
nationalism and internationalism. 


He desired us, Indians to feel that loyalty for us con- 
sisted in loyalty to the idea of an [ndian nation, politically, 
economically and mentally free; in other words he believed 
that India was for the Indians. not because we believed 
that every nation has its own part to play im the long 
tale of human progress, but that nations which were not 
free to develop their own individuality and their own 
character were also unable to make their contribution to 
the sum of human culture which the world has a right to 
expect of them. He was definitely of opinion that “so long 
as England’s ideals were set upon an achievement of 
domination, over others she could neither be free nor truly 
great.” These precious words of his uttered fcrty years 
azo have come out to be true and his aspirations and 
prayers seem to have been fulfilled. 

Much has been said and written by political thinkers 
on the value and importance of individuals and nations. 
Dr. Coomarswamy’s view is no less valuable than that of 
some of the eminent thinkers of the West. He believes 
that “The world has progressed from the ideal of individual 
slavery to that of individual freedom: it has become ani 
instinct to believe that men are equal at least to this 
degree. that every man must be regarded as an end in 
himself. But progress is only now being made from the 
idea of national slavery (empire) to that of national free- 
dom (inter-nationalism). We have to learn that nations no 
less than men are ends in themselves; we have yet to realize 
that a nation can no more ultimately justify the ownership 


* of other nations, than a man can justify the ownership 


of. other men.” 


Let us not forget, he further adds, that in setting thas 
ideal of nationalism before us, we are not mereiy striving 
for a right, but accepting a duty that is binding om us, 
that of self-realization to the utmost for the sake of others. 

Deeply learned as he is in ancient lore of India and 
saturated as he is with the true spirit of Indian culture 
he lets no opportunity pass when he does not emphasize 
the need anid importance of disseminating some of 
the vital ideals of ancient India that hold good for all 
time, and which the present erring and suffering world 
needs to no small extent. 


He sincerely feels that India has to-play a 
part among the comity of nations and has to con- 


‘tribute something definite to the spiritual and 


cultural evolution of mankind. 


There is something in India in the form of spiritual 
values which is not found elsewhere in the world and it 
is that which India has to share with other nations in order 
to revitalise their outlook on life and reorientate their 
civilization. Every country like every individual has its 
own genius and special characteristics which have to be 
preserved in the interest of commonwealth and human wel- 
fare. He is one of those few thinkers and advocates of 
India’s cause who always takes a deeper view of life and 
knows how to discriminate between the real and the unreal, 
between vital and unessential, Unhesitatingly and with 
fuil sense of confidence and responsibility. he enjoins his 
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countrymen (as he identifies himself with India and her 
aspirations) that “India’s contribution to the civilization 
of the world does not and can never justify‘her children in 
believing that her work is done. There is work yet for 
her to do, which if not done by her, will remain for ever 
undone.” He enjoins us “not to shirk our part im the re- 
organization of life which is needed to make life tolerable 
under changed conditions.” He draws our attention to the 
fact that it is for.us to show that great and lovely cities 
can be built again without the pollution of Lhe air by 
smoke or the poigoning of the rivers by chemicals; “it is for 
us to show that man can be the master, not tle slave of 
the mechanism he himself has, created.” 

He desires us to bear in} mind that “wisdom is greater 
ihan knowledge.” : a 

We should never forget that “art is something 
more than manual dexterity, or the mere imita- 
tion of natural forms.” 


He calls upon us “lo investigate the physical und 
supersensual faculties anew, in the light of the discoveries 
of physical science aud to show that science and faith may 
be reconciled on a higher plane than any reached as yet.” 
it is for us. he emphasizes, “to spiritualize the religious cone 
ceptions of the West, and to show that the true meaning 
of religions toleration is not the refraining irom persecu- 
tion, but the real belief that different religions need not 
be mutually exclusive, the conviction that they are all 
equal roads suited to the varying capacities of those that 
tread them and leading to one end.” 

How few patriots are there in our sacred land. who 
have caught the true spirit of India’s past glory and have 
iaith in her immense possibilities in future. Dr. Coomar- 
swamy is one of the very few of them who devoutly 
believes that the soul of India with its deeper and fuller 
significance, should be jealously guarded and carefully 
preserved. Every civilized nation is really proud of its 
national heritage and is never willing to destroy it. The 
true ideal of swedharma, doing one’s own duty, however 
irksome and unpleasant it may be, must be pursued un- 
flinchingly. He is one of those few persons who sounded 
a timely note of warning more than forty years ago that 
“the people of India should cease to imitate their rulers.” 
Indian music, Indian art, Indian architecture, Indian philo- 
sophy, in short everything that is truly Indian must be 
preserved. He has rightly awakened us to our national 
consciousness and told us that “the best in us is still 
sleeping”. 

As a writer of great eminience and a thinker of no 
mean order, he is too well-known in the world of to-day 
to need any further mention, 

His contributions to the Sinhalese and ihe 
Indian art shall ever live. 

His collections of Kangra. Moghul,’ and Rajput paint- 

ings are safely deposited and preserved in the Boston 
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museum of which he is the worthy Curator. Although he is 
far away from us in a distant land, I have no doubt, that 
his heart is with us and he is watching our rising destiny 
closely. from his abode of peace. May he long he spared 
to us by kind Providence to espouse our cause: ard to 
inspire us with his wonderful interpretation of Indian 
tradition, is the prayer of one of his oldest admirers in 
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The Limitations of Nen-Vioience 
G. R. Malkani writes in The Aryan Path : 


We in India are on the eve of independence. But 
we cannot retain this independence if certain false 
notions persist in the minds of the leaders of political 
thought. The Indian National Congress is largely 
dominated by Mahatma Gandhi; and Mahatma 
Gandhi has made of ahimsa or non-violence not only 
the highest kind of religion, but also a political 
principle of the greatest efficiency. It appears to us that 
it is nothing of the sort, and that this exaltation of 
the principle of non-violence involves some confusiod 
of thought, in 1espect of both religion and politics. 

We can understand that a person may be 80 
mentally elevated thai he regards no one as his enemy, 
He has, so to say, effaced his own individuality. The 
world is to him kith and kin. If any one is hostile to 
him, he shows love to him as to an erring brother. 
Love has great potency, and can subdue the wild 
animal, not to speak of human beings. But human 
lore is necessarily limited and finite. It cannot achieve 
everything. It is only a theoretical belief that if love 
is infinite or sufficiently strong, nothing can stand in 
its way. a rie hd 

In actual practice, love can achieve only 


limited results. 


All that we can say is that, given proper material, 
it can often do wonders. It can disarm a bitter enemy 
and win him over. If we can show an enemy that we 
are never offended no matter what he does to us, he 
ig soon tiled of doing any injury to us and surrenders 
to our love. But, once again, we emphasise the phrase 
“siven proper material.” If the enemy employs only’ 
harassing tactics, there is at least time in our favour. 


Our continued suffering without protest or thought of > 


yetaliation may impress him, and he may soon desist 
from hig persecution and even reciprocate our feelings. 
Such conciliation can be permanent and lasting as No 
other conciliation can be. Jll-will is replaced by good- 
will. 

Again, we Dave to assume that the enemy is not 
lost to all considerations of humanity, and that his 
religion does not make him think that the pain and 
the suffering of the Kafir are of no account whatsoever 
and that he is obeying the behests of his religion when 
he kills the Kafir. Religious fanaticism is the worst 
type of fanaticism. You can never argue with 2 
religious fanatic or impress him in any way. Granting, 
however, that there is no man but is a human being 
- at heart and that even a granite heart could be im- 
pressed, nothing whatsoever can be done to a fanatic 
through love if he is out, not for harassing tactics, but 
for outright destruction and the imposition”of his will- 
Tf he has closed his mind to argument and works on 
the single motto of “Sword or Koran !” he allows us 
absolutely no time to win him through our suffering. 
He would give hell to any one who raised his voice in 
protest or made any gesture of opposition. 

Tt has sometimes oceurred to us, in all humility, 
whether even Mahatma Gandhi. the prophet of ahimsa, 
could show any result in such a situation. There have 
been several occasions when he could have put his 
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should think, fortunately), he has not availed himself 
of them. When the Hurs of Sind were being sup-. 


philosophy to the test. but unfortunately (or, as 


pressed, he protested against the’ employment of 
violence against them. But the world would indeed. 
have been convinced most definitely about the efficacy 
of this weapon, if his non-violence.could have suc- 
ceeded where violence did not. Similarly in the case 
of mob-fury in some of the worst riots of recent times, 
we have had no ocular proof, and we think that none 
is possible. 


Where Mahatma Gandhi 


material was relatively good. 


We shall now take a different line of argument,. 
also suggested by Mahatma Gandhi. This argument 
takes the form of the question, What if you fail? You 
may get killed, but you will have served a great cause. 
We brush aside the question, which is quite pertineat. 
here, whether any of us want to get killed in this way- 
But what cause should we have served by getting. 
killed in meek or non-violent protest ? We have in the- 
above circumstances no opportunity of prolonged. 
sufferiug through which we could so much as start. 
Satyagraha. Whether we were true Satyagrahis or not 
would not be known even to ourselves. Our Satya-- 
graha would not make any news. The proper word for 
it would be “slaughter.” There is no seope for Satya 
graha where reason on the other side is Jacking and. 
where there is a pure and unadulterated exhibition of 
naked force. We might console ourselves that we at 
least would have died bravely and with no enmity 3. 
our heart, and that the advertisement of newspapers 
is a modern evil which is best avoided. But let us not. 
delude ourselves with the idea that this kind of 
Satyagraha has any kind of efficacy ; and by efficacy: 
we mean “power to touch the heart of the enemy and. 
make him relent.” There are occasions where force can. 
produce an understanding which nothing- else can. 

In the present case, we shall have died without 
proving the social value of Satyagraha. We shall have 
served no social cause. We shall at best have sacrificed. 
ourselves in the fires of fanaticism in order to give . 
ourselves the spiritual consolation of saying : “What - 
if we die! Is life worth living without Jove and non- 
violence ?” he age a a 


‘se gat 


Then let us not speak of non-violence as 2 
social or a political weapon. It is at best @® 
spiritual weapon in the hands of a holy persor 
who cares not for the goods of life, and who is. 
conient to depart when his religion demands it. 


has succeeded, the 


It is expecting too much of normal social beings: 
with social responsibilities and when the honour of 
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womenfolk is at stake, to demand that they should 
‘behave like such a holy person, or that any amount 
of preaching can make them love their enemies and 
entertain no bitterness in their hearts in the face of 
the worst kind of*atrocities. Non-violence is a religious 
adeal for the individual ; it is not a social or political 
‘weapon. We deceive ourselves, if we think otherwise. 
But is non-violence even the highest form of 
religion ? It is not so unconditionally. Hinduism: is not 
a religion of non-violence, nor is Islam. Non-violence 
has been specially preached by Buddhism, Jainism and 
Christianity, But the Christian and the Buddhistic 
mations have observed it only in the breach. No nation 
could live with non-violence as its only weapon. ‘A 
nation is not made of men with no real interests in 
the world. It has to meet active violence from other 
nations, and it cannot effectively meet it without 
active preparation to meet violence with violence. 


This violence on the political plane is quite 
consistent with the highest form of spiritual life 


and thought. 


_In the Gita, Arjuna gives the very arguments 
which an ardent Satyagrahi would give: “They are 
my kith and kin, my elders and gurus for whom I 
have respect—how can IJ kill them? What shall I do 
with all this wordly greatness by killing those very 
persons who are dear and near to me?” etc. But Sri 
Krishna called all this talk cowardly and unmanly. 
The duty of a Kshatriya is to fight for a righteous 
gause, unmindful of the result. 
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Violence can be a duty ; and it is quite consistent 
with the highest form of spiritual insight. Does not 
Sri Krishna say that the real spirit, the atma, can never 
be killed,. and that nobody ever kills or is killed ? 
Knowing all that, on the plane of action, we gannol 
get away from our duty however irksome or unpleasant 
it may be. We have to do our duty without any 
desire for the fruit, simply because it is a duty. Sri 
Krishna goes even so far as to,say that he had already 
killed all those people who were arrayed on the other 
side, and that if Arjuna thought that he could do 
anything he was really mistaken. All things that are 
ever done are done by the will of God. He is the only 
real actor if there is one. We mistakenly take the 
credit and the discredit to ourselves. 


If we rise to that level, violence .does not appear 
so heinous a thing. God attains His ends in various 
ways. We are only His instruments. We do not see far. 
We see only our duty. This we must do in the spirit 
of dedication to the cause of righteousness, and not by 
way of self-aggrandisement. If the integrity of society 
requires violence, let there be violence. Where per- 
suasion would do and violence is unnecessary, let there 
be persuasion. But let us not make a religion of Ron- 
violence. It is only a one-sided religion. The higher 
religion is that which does not preach resort to violence, 
but which is not afraid of violence where it alone is 
indicated in the strange and variegated forms of 
ee and human relationships. 
re geiiepisti booC. ; : ~ ‘ 
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India is Free 


The New York Times, 
1947, observes : 


In a historic event equal in importance to the 
most momentous happenings of our crowded days, the 
British flag is being hauled down today all over India, 
and two hundred years of British rule over that teem- 
ing sub-continent and its ancient civilization comes to 
an end in a manner far more noble than it began. 
In place of the Union Jack, there rises the orange, 
white and green banner of the Indian- Union and the 
white and green flag of Pakistan. With that ceremony 
the four hundred million Indian people assume among 
the powers of the earth their own separate and equal 
status, and establish for themselves new governments 
which to them seem most likely to effect their safety 
aud happiness. By the same token, the British Empire, 
which has held dominion over one-quarter of the globe 
and one-quarter of mankind, now enters into a proces 
of self-liquidation which removes from it what has 
always been its backbone and richest prize. Yet, this 
dropping of an anachronistic pomp and circumstance 
holds out the promise of transforming an empire of 
unwilling subjects into a voluntary association and 
commonwealth of free men. 

The birth of the new India comes 
pain and violence. But this violence is taking ‘place 
between the Indians themselves, not between the 
British and their Indian subjects. And _ regrettable 
though it is, this violence is of minor import com- 
pared with the spectre of an Indian revolutionary war, 
which could scarcely be confined to India alone. 
Indeed, it is part of the greatness of the day that the 
wransition from British rule to Indian self-government 
is being accomplished by imutual agreement and” amud 
reciprocal good-will equalled in colonial history only 
within the British Empire itself, and outside of tt only 
by the American grani of independence to the Philip- 
pincs. In that respect it represents a triumph for both 
British and Indian statesmanship—for -the British 
because it recognized the historic tide and did not 
aitempl to beat it back, for the Indian because 
accomplished its ends by compromise and the principle 
of non-violent resistance which carried the day at [ess 
cost than would have been possible otherwise, 

The technical significance of this day is that the 
Indian Union and Pakistan now become dominions of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, “equal in status, 
jn no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs,” though still owing 
a common allegiance to the Britis: Crown. But this 
condition is established only till June, 1948, at which 
date the British originally pledged themselves to” 
terminate their rule. It will be in June next year, 
therefore, that the final pay-off of British rule will 
come; it is then that the Indian Governments will 
decide whether to hold on to the last ties that 
still unite them with the British for their commo2 
protection, or whether they will cut even the gossamer 
threads of dominion status in favor of complete 
independence. | 

The real signifieance .of the day, however, is that 
it marks the twilight colonialism everywhere. The 
whole world of Kipling’s imagery“sinks into oblivion, 
th captains and the kings that strutted across the 
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not without 


scene of India’s history depart, one hopes, never to 
return. Yet at iis passing it is only fair to remem'‘ber 
that with all its grandeur and its misery, colonialism, 
too, has performed an historic mission in bridging the 
cleavages between different civilizations, and that the 
British Raj in particular has been not without benefit 
to the Indian people. It left India more united and 
peaceful than that seething Jand of many races, many 
creeds and many invasions has ever been. And it 
advanced the democratic ideal of popular — self- 
government much farther in India than other Oriental 
countries with their patriarchal traditions have been 
able to develop within themselves. Its last act of 
peaceful renunciation of power at the demand of the 
Indian people is the final proof thereof. 

Now the power and the glory, but also the respon- 
sibilty, devolve upon the Indian people and their 
leaders. It is now up to them to demonstrate that 
they can at least hold what British rule has achieved, 
and that they know how to proceed from there to do 
what the British have left undone, and to develop 
their country to its full potentiality. The problems 
they face are many and complex, but there is hope 
that the same wise statesmanship and restraint which 
made this day possible will also guide them to a better 


future. In that hope, we welcome the new India inta, 


the family of the free nations of the world. 
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The Inter-Asian Relations Conterence 


In an article in the Jewish Frontier, June, 
1947, Hugo Bergmann, the leader of the delega- 
tion of Jewish Palestine, thus describes his im- 
pressions of the great conference with special 
reference to the place of the Jews in its mission : 


The first Inter-Asian Conference was convened by 
the Indian Council of World-Affairs, a body founded 
in 1943, whose aim is the promotion of the study of 
Indian and international questions. The convening of 
this conference, though it was defined from the very 
beginning as non-political, must have been a very 
difficult political and diplomatic task. The differences 
between China and Tibet, between Viet Nam and 
Cambodia, between the Jews and the Arabs in Pales- 
tine, were felt at the Conference itself. Unfortunately 
the Moslem League in India decided to boycott the 
Conference, saying that it was only “a thinly disguised 
attempt on the part of the Hindu Congress to boost 
itself as the leader of Asiatic peoples.” This attitude 
prejudiced the Middle East Moslem countries against 
the Conference. Only Egypt sent delegates, The seven 
Btates of the Arab League were merely represented’ by 
one “observer.” The same obtains for, Turkey. The 
following is the list of the countries represented at the 
~ Conference : Afghanistan, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Buthan, 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Georgia, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Kazakhstan; Korea, Malaya, 
Mongol'a, Nepal, Palestine, Philippines, Siam, Tadjiki- 
stan, Tibet, Uzbekistan, Viet Nam, Turkey, the Arab 
League. These are twenty-six, and with the Arab 
_beague states, thirty-three countrnes. This, in itself, 
was a great achievement of organizational and diplo- 
. mat.c skill on the part of the conveners of the Con- 
ference. 

The chief importance of the Conference was the 
meeting of its delegations in itself. As one of the 
delegates said: “We have become Asian-minded,” and 
this is not a small thing. The huge map of Asia above 
the dais of the Conference showed the gigantic dimen- 
sions of Asia, the gigantic totals of its populations. 
Pandit Nehru in his concluding speech said: “We are 
now in the process of finding ourselves, and others are 
also in the process of realizing that Asia is not merely 
a place for the rivalry of various imperialisms, but Asia 
consists of human beings with dignity, with a long 
past behind them, and human beings who are going 10 
have a great future. This conference has been a Jand- 
mark in the history of Asia and a Jandmark in the 
history of the world.” 

This assessment by Nehru of the conference which 
was convened and decisively influenced by him, was 
not exaggerated. The conference revealed to all its 
participants the huge potential of intellecual and 
cultural force which is now becoming free owing to the 
rise of the liberated peoples of Asia, and which is 
heing brought into play with that great speed which 
distinguishes our time from other historical epochs. 

Was the conference more than that ? Some people 
spoke of a “Pan-Asiatic” conference, as if it had been 
the expression Of a political collective will. This may 
be doubted. Many voices, of course, suggested this 
way. Among the exceedingly rich documentary material 
handed to the delegates, there was, for instance, a8 
memorandum of the Principal of Patnam College, P. 
G. Sinha, which advocated the creation, on the lines 
‘ of the “Pan-American Conference,” of a permanent 
Inter-Asian Conference—“for defense, economic deve- 
lopment. reshaping of the Asian  transport-system, 
reviving and developing of new overland routes.” In 
suggesting this, Sinha draws the Western frontiers’ of 
Asia up to the Baltic, the Carpathians, and the Alps. 
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‘In order to come to his 


~ 


conclusion, Sinha has to 


diminish as far as possible the importance of the 
existing differences among and within the Asiatic 
‘peoples. Thus he states of the Islamie bloc in the 


Middle-East : “This region has been attacked by the 
virus of various imperialisms which may convert it into. 
a festering sore on the Asian body politic. The states 


in this region should be on the vanguard of our defense . 


system, like Japan at the other end, instead of being 
a Trojan Horse for Asia. It is a matter of vital impor- 
tance for both Asia and Africa to consider how we can 
contribute towards a reorientation of the policies of 
the countries of the Middle East. The Middle East 
holds about 50 per cent of the world’s oil resources, 
which would be her great dowry to the Asian joint 
family.” But is this more than wishful thinking ? Can 
this reorientation be thought through to a conclusion,. 
without taking into consideration the great conflict 
which today governs world-politics ? Sinha ‘says about 
the Soviet’ Union: “The Soviet Union is our natural 
leader in the field of social and technological develop- 
ment. Her social sentiments are inspirations for’ the 
under-privileged millions in Asia,’—but he evades the 
-actual political problem which dominates world affairs. 

But an influential member of: the Indian delega- 
tion, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, advanced an entirely 
different conception for a future  world-political 
orientation of a free India. He did so in a pamphlet 
“The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty” which 
published by the convener of the ! 
Indian Council of World-Affairs. It is not hey conti- 
nental affiliations, he says, which are of 
importance for India. “The essential fact is that India 


is a maritime State with a predominance of interest. 


on the sea. The continental affiliations are compara- 
tively negligible. From the continental point of view 
of Eurasia, she is only an abutting corner, walled off 
by impassable mountains, From the sea and air point 
of view, on the other hand, she is one of the great 
strategic centres.” In consequence, Panikkar demands 
the inclusion of Free India in’a maritime State system: 
the Western Block of that system would have Britain 
as its centre, and its Hastern Block would have India 
as its center. 
I do not bring up these opinions—which are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other—for their own sake. 
I quote them only in order to show that there was lo 
unity of will at the basis of the Inter-Asian Conference, 
although the feelings of a great part of its participants 
were dominated by the still continuing fight for free- 
dom against the Western powers. But the Indian 
conveners of the Conference, particularly, endeavored 
to attenuate as far as possible the mood of conflict 
with the West. They endeavored to allay apprehen- 
sions of a revival of the Japanese slogan “Asia for the 
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Asiatics” and the creation of an anti-Western bloc. 
‘Gandhi pointed out in his speech at the close of the 
Conference that there was but one possible way in 
which the East could conquer the West: the conquest 
through love. Both Mr. Gandhi and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, the poetess who presided at the Conference, 
emphasized its spiritual basis: the conception of Asia 
as the cradle of all religions, Asia the keeper of a 
spiritual tradition which the West does not know or 
appreciate, Asia which still has a message for mankind. 

~The tangible result of the Conference was the 
decision to establish a permanent body called the 
Asian Relations Organization. It will have as its 
objects : “To prcmote the study and understanding of 
Asian problems and relations in their Asian and world 
aspects ; to foster. friendly relations and co-operation 
among the peoples of Asia, and between them and the 
rest of the world ; to further the progress and well- 
being of the peoples of Asia.” A provisional General 
Council was appointed consisting of thirty representa- 
tives of the countries which had taken part at the 
Conference. The organization will be composed_ of 
national units, one in each country. The next Con- 
ference is to be held in 1949, in China. 

In conclusion, reference should be made to the 
special circumstances under which the delegation of 
Jewish Palestine found itself in New Delhi. The Arabs 
of Palestine had sent no delegates, and this put our 
delegation in a somewhat strange position. Although 
we emphasized time and again that we represented 
Jewish Palestine, we were commonly addressed as the 
Palestine delegation. At the same time, every oppor- 
‘unity was used or seized upon by the Arabs present 
(the delegates of Egypt and the Arab League) to 
contest our legitimate right of attending the Con- 
ference. This led to a clash in the ceremonious open- 
ing session, which placed our delegation—much against 
its will—in the limelight of public interest. This inci- 
dent increased our difficulties and intensified the Arab 
press propaganda against us. On the other hand, it had 
the advantage of turning the attention of the Con- 
ference towards the problem of Palestine. 

The writer may be permitted here to make 4 
‘more personal remark. After that clash in the opening 
session, I—as the leader of the Palestine delegation— 
approached the delegate of the Arab League, and we 
shook hands as a gesture of peace. The Conference 
applauded loudly. I should not wish, however, to create 
the impression that this was no more than an empty 
demonstration, a mere gesture. My attitude, with 
which the whole delegation identified itself, arose from 
my deep conviction that Arabs and Jews must come 
to an understanding. It arose from my sincere hope 
that our participation in the Conference, and the 
‘Conference itself, would—and should—contribute and 
‘help much in this respect. 
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Invention of MKaviraj-Churamani 


Were we justified in participating at this Confer- 
ence ? Not one of our delegates was born in Asia, Did 
we stop being Europeans or Americans when we came 
to Palestine ? I think the problem cannot be put this 
way. It is immaterial where our cradle happened to 
stand ; the decisive point is that we are deeply roote 
in our country—by law and in our heart. Our Hebrew 
language, most of all, gave us the right to speak ab 
this Conference. It was more than a co-incidence that 
the Hebrew University was the first to be invited, 
before the Vaad Leumi, at the suggestion of the 
University, took over the formation of the delegation 
as one representing the whole Yishuv. That we made 
Hebrew our language in our old home—this was, and 
is, the. deepest expression of a_ true and complete 
return to the Asian homeland. 

A seat has now been given to us in the Council 
of the Thirty who are to govern the newly created 
organization. Our delegate there will raise “his voice 12 
the name of the Jewish people. Within the framework 
of the organization we shall be able to act an honest 
and worthy part when Jews all over the world will be 
prepared to fight the entirely unfounded prejudices 
which make the white race look down upon the other 
races, For the sake of this fight—it is true—there was 
no peed for us to go to New Delhi. It is one of the 
basic teachings of Judaism that all men are ereated in 
the image of God. 

In this spirit, we shall be sincere and loyal memr 
bers of the Inter-Asian Relations Organization. We 
see in it a preliminary step towards the creation of 
One World, or—as we say—towards the messianic type 


of mankind. 
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Plastics Seen as Spur to World 
Industrialization 


“The general consumer has come to believe that 
plastics are the 20th century’s philosopher’s stone.” Al- 
though this observation of one of the leading plastics in- 
dustrialists was regarded as a slight exaggeration, it did 
not hit too far off the mark. 

Plastics output in the United States has jumped from 
100,000,000 pounds in 1939 to a rate near 1,000,000,000 
pounds in 1947. By May 1947, when the Society of the 
Plastics Industry. Inc., (SPI) met in Chicago for its 
second annual conference and exhibit, there were 30 raw 
material companies in the field. 125 extruders, 200 fabri- 
cators, 800 molding companies (300 injection molders and 
500 compression molders), employing a total of 100,000 
and doing an annual business of 1,000,000,000 dollars. 
And still, the industry was expanding. By 1949, it is ex- 
pected to reach a capacity of 1,500,000,000 pounds, or 
more than: twice its present volume. Order books were 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


filled and there has been no abatement of the desire of 
foreign consumers for United States plastics. 

But having outgrown its pre-war childhood and having 
rapidly converted from wartime to peacetime competition 
with other materials, the billion-dollar business that deve- 
loped out of a chemical compound faced a new task: how 
to de-glamorize its product, which can be used—and mis- 
used—-in myriad varicties: how to establish it not as a 
miracle chemical, but as the basic industrial product it 
actually is. .t 

During the war, when steel and other metals were 
scarce, plastics had become a cure-all in replacing metals 
in civilian goods production, But the differences among 
the types amd usages of plastics exceed by far those of 
the metals: some plastics soften in heat, some do not; 
some are rigid, others flexible; some are clear, some 
opaque. In short. plastics are not one but hundreds of 
different materials each with its own characteristic. While 
in general superior to the materials they are meant to 
replace, using plastics “all and sundry,” as sometimes 
happened under the pressure of war scarcities, is prone 
to cast the wrong light on an essentially sound material. 

The U.S. plastics industry therefore is now under- 
taking a conécious effort to make its transition from the 
formative “ate into that of well-classifed and co-ordi- 


, nated products. The “know-how” of producing and apply- 


ing the right plastics to the correct purposes will be 
spread by an educational committee of the SPI from the 
manufacturer to the retailer and salesman. Plastics will be 
eliminated from jobs for which they are less suited than 
other matertals. As a protection of the consumer against 
poorly conceived or outright faulty applications, another 
SPI committee is to promote the naming of products by 
the manufacturer. At the Chicago show, one of the 
largest producers of plastics in the country. labelled his 
exhibit: “The right plastic for every job.” 

Thus, the budding industry, conscious of its importance, 
has inaugurated a program of -self-regulation. It extends 
into new uses being found practically every week. Plastics 
have become an integral part of housing, agricultural, 
automotive amd electrical production, of:apparel, shoes, 
and home furnishings. During the past year, new technical 
advances were carefully consolidated beiore they were 
offered as new machinery, néw materials or new fabrics. 

Similarly, markets are being developed also on the 
basis not of glamour sales but of thoroughly examined appli- 
cation. Although exports of plastics have heen small 


‘ compared to the hunger of the domestic market, foreign 


<4 


interest has continually been on the increase. Demand 
is practically insatiable, especially from countries which 
have not yet built their own plastics’ industries. U.S. 
exports to the other American republics, for example, 
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We have opened a “Clinical Department” under the 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 
cians and surgeons. All persons suffering from lois of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and pereonal aeons problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned dict, re-educative exercises, electro- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitainin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance, ‘Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. HELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray ‘therapy, actins therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
ete., etc.,) with Jatest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC, Consultations free. 
Strictest privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult 
in person during i1 am. to pm. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m, to 
2-30 p.m. if you cannot visit us personally, send the 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for ‘diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


Send Ks. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 


' “Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Containg 


over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 


want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation,,. 


ete., ete., Is described in minutest’ detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK. 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 
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Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
make the sick-bed comfortable and hasten 
We are happy in helping ther. 


with our rubber requisites: 
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. jumped in the past six years from 
8,600,000 pounds. Jn 1946, principal importers were, 
in order, Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela and Peru. 

But the United States plastics industry does not ex- 


pect exports to keep growing at such a rate or to become “and plastics materials carries with it a challenge,” 


the mainstay of its production. Other countries, building 
industries for export or reconstructing their war-shattered 
productive plant, are rapidly discovering the potentialities 
of plastics and catching up with America’s head-start. 

In fact, America’s plastics producers, on the basis of 
their rich experience with the new material, believe that 
plastics, like steel, will become a spur to industrialization 
in general, will draw countries poor in pre-plastics raw 
materials into the orbit of the industrial world. To further 
this development, C. C. Concannon, Chief of the U. S. 


2;700.000 pounds to' Commerce Department’s chemical and drug division, pro- 


posed at the Chicago meeting of the SPI that the industry © 
not only export its products but, just as much, its ‘know- 
how” —that is equipment and ‘echuiedl assistance. “This 
business of being the world’s largest producer of plastics 
he 
said. “Increased shipments of plastics now would be one 
step in the right direction. Another and equally im- 
portant one is the export of American ‘brains’ to aid the , 
plastics industries of other countries.” 
Jn the end the “gemeral consumer” might not have” 
been entirely wrong. Plastics might not be the -20th- 
century’s philosopher’ s stone, but it might, in its own way, 
‘contribute to the post-war industrialization of the world. 


—USIS. 
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NOTES 


Mahatma Gandhi's 79th Birthday 


The 2nd of October marked another milestone in the 
life of the “Father of the Indian People” as he has’ been 
called by one who is next to him in our estimation. It 
was celebrated by fasts and prayers, though with joy in 
our hearts. Mahatma Gandhi has been free all this 
mature life, but this birthday marks the beginning of an 
era of freedom for those in whose service he has dedicated 
his life. This is no occasion for us to indulge in long 
panegyrics. We can only hope and pray that the fulfil- 
ment of that which lies nearest to his heart be not dis- 
tant and that we may have the good fortune to have him 
vith us till he has completed the span of 125 years. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru | 


In every State that sets its eyes upon the path 
of progress and of the advancement of its culture and 
civilization, the leadcrship devolves on one who has 
vision, who can view the world in perspective and 
gauge the assets and shortcomings of his own people 
and assess the relative speed of his country’s advance- 
ment in comparison with the rest of the World. On 
the calibre of his mind and soul and on the vital 
dynamics of his personality depends the future of his 
people. The greater such a man is, the more assured 
becomes the progress and prosperity of his charge. This 
is an established truth as can be found in the history 
of all civilized nations. Given the full support of his 
countrymen and able assisiance from his colleagues, 
who in their turn must be realists and men of action and 
experience, such a man can build a nation that can 
vie with any in the e:vilizea world. Such a man is our 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and we haye every reason 
to be proud of -him. 

We frankly confess that we have not been able 
to see eye to eye with him in the matter of choice of 
men, and in certain details of his policy, and therefore 
have had occasion to criticize him; and we shall 
continue to do so whenever the occasion arises, for 
that is the time-honoured principle of the democratic 
procedure which we consider to be-the only way for 
us. But that does not mean that we lend our support 
to the senseless accusations that are being levelled at 
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Pandit Nehru by people who are politically immature 
and who have lost all sense of proportion through the 
terrible sufferings that they and their near and dear 
have been going through during the last few months. 
We do not wish in the least to belittle those sufferings. 
Indeed when the time comes and the full story sees 
the light of the day, the world will know why Jinnah 
and Liaquat Ali are so afraid of the truth and why 
they are trying to hide the guilt of their own agso- 
ciates and own people, through mendacious statements 
and subterfuges. If that story, of which there is ample 
proof, were published today, the whole of India would 
be ablaze. But, all the same, we cannot but strongly 
condemn the moyes that are being made to make 
Pandit Nehru a scape-goat for the evils perpetrated 
by the myrmidons of the League. For what could he 
have done to prevent this calamity ? There are some 
who say that he should have arranged for the transfer 
of populations right away, after the March happenings. 
These brainy gentlemen forget that the very same 
criminal elements were there all the time, and their 
third party instigators were even stronger at that time, 
and so the same acts, of rapine, bestial lust ‘and brutal 
slaughter, might have been precipitated, at the aight 
of their prey escaping, by the marauders. There can 
be no insurance against treacherous aggression, let us 
not forget, and the remedy can only come after the 
occurrence, and it does not lie in heaping abuse on the 
heads of those who are at the helm. We ‘must rather 
strengthen their hands, so that they can build strong 
bulwarks against further assaults. We must all strain 
our nerves to the utmost in succouring the afflicted, 
but while doing so we mus: not lose our balance and 
our sense of realities. We have been secure in the 
“Peace of the Grave” for over a century and therefore 
have forgotten as ts how to face such _ terrible 
calamities, ; 

Let us seek, parallels in the history of our own 
times. Stalin concluded a non-aggression treaty with 
Hitler, and greatly profited, for a time, thereby. When 
Hitler considered the time ripe, he struck without a 
moment’s notice and without the slightest indication. 
The truly colossal might of the German war-machine 
was hurled at the unsuspecting Russians. We know the 
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full story and so there is no need to go into details. 
Tt will suffice to say that 60 per cent of economic 
Russia was engulfed by the Nazi hordes, millions were 
struck down, and fire and fury was let loose over 
hundreds of thousands of square miles within a few 
months and it seemed as if Russia would go down 
ai any moment under that fiery tidal-wave. Did the 
people of Russia at that critical moment, when their 
fate seemed to hang on the slenderest of threads, did 
they go howling into Moscow, hurling abuse at Stalin 
aud demanding his head on a charger beeause he had 
not foreseen the treachery of Hitler? We all know 
ihey did not, and we all know that the course of 
history would have beem changed, had they been blind 
enough to do so. Twenty million Russians perished 11 
that cataclysm and over ten thousand crores worth of 
treasure and property was Jost. But the Russians did 
not lose their balance, and that is why today the 
Soviets are a mighty nation. We are also passing 
through critical days but let not the agony of five 
millions, whom we should succour and’ rehabilitate, 
blind us to the fact tha: the fate of more than 
three hundred millions is hanging in the balance. 

In these days of trial and agony Pandit Nehru 
must ‘feel that the mighty weight of the sanction of 
three hundred millions and more is behind him. Never 
was India in more need of a man like him than’ today, 
and we are proud of the fact that he has risen to the 
octasion without in the Icast sacrificing his ideals. 
His vision of India iis of ‘the truest and so he 
must be aided to the full by his colleagues, 
So that it may be translated into reality. Sardar 
Patel, with his clarity of thought, his concrete 
realism and sword-steel keenness and ahility must 
become a tower of s‘trength to him. Pandit Nehru on 
his part must become more aware of.the facts as they 
are and arrange his plans accordingly, Let his idealism 
be adapted to Sardar Patel’s realism so that the Union 
may march from strength to strength. Else there might 
be greater disasters in store for us. 


Pandit Nehru and the Delhi Riots 


Pandit Nehru has expressed himself clearly and un- 
ambiguously on the matter of the disturbances in Delhi 
and the East Punjab. He holds no truck with tintruth— 
which passes in the West, and in some places nearer home, 
for diplomacy—and has not deali in minimisation or in 
subversion of facts as has his opposite number in Pakistan. 
It is true that the spokesmen of Pakistan abroad have 
tried to take advantage of this transparent lionesty and 
sincerity of Pandit Nehru as compared with the word- 
juggling and travesty of truth practised by their own 
leaders. It is also true that some filthy news-hounds have 
taken this opportunity to abuse the hospitalily of the Indian 
people by despatching highly coloured reports about what 
is happening in India, while totally suppressing the far more 
terrible news about Western Pakistan. But that should not 
cause any dismay in us, for truth will gain tlie day in 
the long run and false propagandists will go the way of 
Goebbels. We on our part must strengthen our embassies 
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and consulates with efficient mes and material so as to 
combat this sort of insidious propaganda. As things stand 
our case is going by default, not only in America and 
England, but all over the World. Our broadcasting de- 
partment must now function as a part of the Foreign 
Relations department. 

Pandit Nehru’s standpoint of view is clear. On Septem- 
ber 29, at Old Dethi, he said : ; : 

Muslims who really considered this to be their own 
country and did not look to any outside agency for help 
were welcome to live in India, he said. But, at the same. 
time, those who were disloyal to the country had no place 
here and the Government will give them full facility to 
migrate lo a land of their choosing. 

The Congress had always refused to subscribe to the 
ideology of two nations and had been supported by the 
peuple in this matter. To-day the people of India were 
doing the same thing for which they had blamed the 
League, 


“The demand for making India a Hindu State is a 
virtual victory for the -Muslim League, a victory compared 
to which their achievement of Pakistan is of very little 
significance.” 

The prestige and respect, Pandit Nehru said, which 
the country had begun to enjoy among nations of the 
world because of its advocacy of ‘the rights of the oppressed 
people was fast disappearing. Stories of atrocities com- 
mitted during communal riots were getting currency In 
foreign countries, and the people there had begun to doubt 
the existence of that culture and civilisation for which 
India had always been known. 

Asian people had started looking up to India as their 
champion and Jeader. but what has happened among us 
recently has shaken their faith it us. 

The aim of the Congress, Pandit Nehru, said, was not 
merely to drive the British out of India. They had visual- 
ised big plans for increasing the material wealth of India 
and making the life of every’ person here really worth 
living. They never wanted lawlessness and anarchy in 
place. of foreigm domination, They had planned to in- 
dustrialise India and build new irrigation projects which 
would have raised the standard of living in this country. 
All those plans and proposals had been upset by the sud- 
den outbreak of communal rioting. The energies and re- 
sources of the Government which should have been spent 
in making India a richer country were now being exhausted 
In preventing people from killing each other. 

Again he made the following statements on September 30. 

Pandit Nehru admitted that the Muslim League had 
done incalculable charm to. India and that the country 
would have got freedom long before if there had_ not 
been the obstacles placed in ‘their way by the League. <A 
Jarge number of Muslims may have acted as traitors to 
the country and punishment for all those who betrayed 
their motherland must be severe; but the people must not 
lose sight of a Jarge number of Hindus and Sikhs’ also 
who in the past, had acted treacherously. There were 
non-Muslims who had actively helped the British while 
they were supressing the Indian patriots. What punish- 


‘ment would they suggest for them, Pandit Nehru asked. 
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He was also awate of acts of brutalities committed 
by. the people in Pakistan with the active help of the 
authorities. He wanted to take effective measures against 
the Pakistan Government for having failed to protect the 
interests of the minorities, but his hamds were bound by 
similar things happening in his own country. With whai 
face could he take action against the Pakistan Government? 
He would have liked the armies of India to march into 
Pakistan for the protection of the helpless, rather than 
see them occupied in quelling riots and guarding hospitals. 


Neither is he sparing in his condemnation of those 
who took the law in their own hands as can be seen from 
his statement on October 2. ° 

Pandit Nehru called upon the people to 
their minds as ito which path they were going to follow, 
the one pointed out by- that apostle of truth and non- 
violence or the other one om which they had, for the past 
many days, been: led by the anti-social elements in the 
country. They could not shout Mahatma Gandhi's ‘Jay 
and pursue a policy of hatred towards their own brethren. 


make up 


The real danger to India, he added, was not from 
Pakistan as was being feared in certain quarters, but from 
a section of Indians tthemselves who were acting foolishly 
and trealcherously. The greatest enemy of India and the 
higgest traitor to-day is one wha breaks the peace of the 

country. ) 

The Prime Minister then referred to the charge that 
he was always thinking of other countries and neglecting 
his own. It may be he had been at fault in certain matters, 
but he did not believe that India could progress in isola- 
tion from the rest of the world. The study of past history 
would reveal that India fell and declined whenever it lost 
touch with the outside world. In whatever age ‘the Indians 
started looking too much towards themselves and deve- 
loped narrow-mindedness and exclusiveness they suffered 
an eclipse. 


Industrial and Agricultural Expansion 


in U. P. | | 


The United Provinces Government is leading in many 
important branches of nation-building activities. Sincere 
and serious efforts are being made to solve agricultural, 
industrial’ and administrative problems alike. The pro- 
vince’s forward march is worthy of emulation by other 
sister provinces, specially of Bengal. Although they are 
still just schemes, they merit special attention because the 
_ nation-building schemes, so far drawn up in that province, 
have been mostly translated into action within quite a 
reasonable time. 

Pandit Keshav Deo Malaviya, Minister for Develop- 
ment and Industries, U.P., at a Press Conference held at 
Allahabad said, “Given suitable co-operation from the 
press and public workers and with the extensive drive for 
the manufacture of manures, improvement of irrigation and 
other developmeitts in the present system of agriculture, 
ihe United Provinces will be converted from a deficit area 
io a surplus province by the ravi harvest of 1949." He 
expressed the firm determination of the U.P. Government 
to go ahead with their schemes of industrialisation. 


_ vince. 
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‘The Government have vecently divided the industries 
section into (a) coltage and small-scale ones, and (b) key 


and heavy industries. A Cottage Industries Board has been 


set up to organise industries swiftly and efficiently. This 
Board will be assisted by a Director for Cottage Inidustries. 
The heavy industries will have a section organised and 
planned through a separate section. ” 

He announced that necessary measures were being 
taken to start a big shellac products industry in Mirzapur. 
A.number of men had already left and were leaving for a 
short training course at Ranchi which has a well-known 
institute for carrying on research in the shellac, paper. and 
plastic substances. The Minister hoped that in a few 
months a good shellac paper plastic products industry will 
be set up in Mirzapur. 

Suitable steps to extend the cultivation of stick. lac 
were also being taken by the government in the Mirzapur 
district and the government hoped that the present traders 
of the lac industry will co-operate in the future set-up for 
the rapid development of this useful industry of the pro- 


The Development Minister also announced that the 
vovernment was making Dehradun the centre of sericulture 
industry for supplying silk worm cocoons to other parts of 
the province. The Ahraura sericulture industry was recetv- 
ing the attention of the government and they were trying 
to cultivate the wild silk-worm of Ahraura. 

. The Development Minister further announced that 
handloom weaving will receive Government’s special  at- 
tention. The Government was taking steps, he said, to 
reserve a larger amount and higher quality of yarn for the 
handloom weavers. The Minister felt that the most im- 
portant thing for improving the handloom industry was to 
introduce standards and designs which would successfully 
compete with the mill-made products. He hoped that the 
handloom weavers .and their associations would cu-operate 


- with the Government in thet efforts. 


The Government was also taking immediate steps to 
improve and extend the cottage leather industry in the 
province. A few big Jeather tanning and leather goods 
centres were being opened at suitable places from where at 
present hides were being exported through the merchants 
of Cawnpore for exploitation by factories. The Government 
was adopting measures to let small centres growin the 
rural areas for leather tanning and manufacturing leather 
goods on a cottage and small-scale basis. 

Necessary measures to improve the quality of gur were 
also being taken by the Government, announced the Deve- 
lopment Minister. 

The woollen industry of the hilly regions and Bundel- 
khand was receiving the Government’s particular attention 
and steps were being taken for grading and improving the 
texture of the hand-spun and hand-woven woollen cloth, 

The Minister also told the pressmen that Government 
had already issued instructions to overhau] the present 
system of technica] education and to avoid duplications if 
any, in the institutions. Scores of vocational institutions 
have been) opened and_the Government has decided not to 
end at the training stage but to take up the thread from 
where students finish their training and then to give them 
further help to establish in business. 
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The carpentry and the smithy work is expected to be 
very swiftly enlarged in the province, said the Minister. 
He said the refugees who had come to the province and 
were interested in the manufacture of implements for agri- 
culture ag well as domestic purposes would be encouraged 
to take up this work in suitable areas and Government 
will extend all reasonable help to such machine-minded 
refugees who might wish to set up small factories in the 
province. 

By the end of this year, the Minister, said, concrete 
programmes with details, of large-scale planning of key 
industries will be put before the people and the Govern- 
ment proposed explaining their entire schemes soon, cer- 


tainly not later than the next budget session. 


The Government was spending crores of rupees in 
opening up new roads on the hills and other inaccessible 
areas. The southern part of the province has enormous 
potentialities for development. From Kane and Betwa in 
Bundelkhand to Dudhi onthe borders of Bihar stretches 
an area which will have hydro-electric dams in a few 
years. This southern belt is rich ini minerals. The province 
shall soon have cement factories in-this area. There is 
the Singrauli coal miné at Dudhi, district Mirzapur. North- 
wards there is a 80 miles stretch of magnesite in the dis- 


“trict of Almora which has just been discovered and which 


will give incalculable wealth to the province. Besides, other 
natural resources abound in great quantities and the 
Government had taken steps to establish a survey depart- 
ment which will start a thorough exploration of the north- 
ern Himalayan belt and the southern Vindhya Region belt 
very shortly. In) between the two belts of north and south 
lies the alluvian plain where the textile, the sugar and 
many other industries are already springing up. Four niore 


sugar factories and more than half a dozen textile fac- 


tories were going to be set up in the very near future. 
The Government was establishing food yeast, sulphuric 
acid and other industries. 


The Minister observed, agriculture had a priority in 
the general development of the province. To become a 
surplus province at least 2 million tons of cereals were 
required by the rabi of 1949. Irrigation and manure drives 
had, therefore, already been taken up by the Government, 
Pandit } Malaviya said. A fortnight’s drive, from October 2 
next, to increase the quantity of manure for the use of 
cultivators was being launched which will yield 20 million 
maunds of manure without any cost to the province, 

‘If we repeat this marlure drive by asking the culti- 
vators to dig manure pits and try to develop manure by 
depositing Chakaur and other grasses and cow-dung in 
them two to three times in the next 18 months, we are 
likely, by this method alone, to meet about 25 per cent of 
our deficit, the Minister added. Besides, irrigation facilities 
were also expected to add to the increased yield. 


‘The co-operative movement was rapidly spreading in 
the villages, but the Minister expressed dissatisfaction 
with the actual working of the co-operative movement, He, 
however, hoped that workers engaged in the co-operative 
movement at present, both official and non-official, will 
realise that nothing can succeed in the villages unless they 
make the co-operative movement a grand success. 


re 
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Radical Changes in U. P. Police 

The United Province has gone ahead with 
changes in the police. Dr. Sitaram, Chairman, Police 
Re-organisation Committee, told a Press Conference at 
Lucknow that the present police set-up of the province 
would undergo radical changes as a result of ‘the second 
interim report of his committee. One of the most important 
recommendations of the Committee is the abolition of the 
age-old village chaukidari system. 

Dr. Sitaram began hy saying that the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of the citizens in independent India had in- 
creased hundredfold. A vigilant public opinion wags neces- 
sary to act as a corrective force for the administration. 
Now the country expected every Government servant to be 
a public servant. : 

The province has at present about 50,000 choukidars 
and ani ‘overwhelming majority of them get a pittance of 
Rs. 3 per month. Even if their allowance is raised by 
Rs. 2 it would, Dr. Sitaram said, involve the province in 
an extra expenditure of Rs. 12 lakhs—‘an expenditure 
which will be hardly justified by any possible improve- 
ment in efficiency of work.’ 

They will be replaced by 8,000 constables on Rs. 12 
per month with Rs. 3 as cycle allowance. This will not 
mean any extra loss to the Government. A constable will 
be. stationed in the centre of a group of villages which he 
will be required to serve. This would mean decentralisa-. 
tion of village police stations where about a dozen 
constables are concentrated. The proposed change is 
designed to reduce the beat of each constable, and make 
the control easier and effective. The village constable will 
be free to carry on his own cultivation. 

The ‘period of training at police training college has 
been recommended to be reduced from 34 years to 24 
years and the amount of stipend to be increased from 
Rs. 35 to Rs. 70. The proposal is that a cadet should 
receive preliminary training at college for one year, train- 
ing in district for one year and then specialised training 
for six months at college. © 

The committee has recommended the reorganisation of 
the whole C.I.D. which should work as one body. 

The police force in the whole district has been pro- 
posed to ‘be increased in order to reduce the area of 
policeman’s beat. 

Lucknow is to have the metropolis police system. It will 
be similar to-Cawnpore, but unlike it, its thanas in rural 
areas are to he allotted to neighbouring districts. The 
committee has recommended that in due course this system 
should be extended to Benares, Agra and Allahabad. 

The Reserve Police is to be increased substantially so 
as to make the availability of leave and other 
easier. 

In order to make the police force more efficient it has 
heen recommended to weed out policemen and offi- 
cers- who have completed 25 years of service and 
in the case of inefficient men even before the completion 
of the above period. No policemen should be in one dis- 
trict for a period of 10 years and in the case of Tarai 
area for five years. It has been suggested to amend the 
present rules about complaints 'to facilitate discharge of 
persons reputably corrupt. 


drastic 


a> 


privileges 


There should be- trafic police and. they should be 





arained in police rules. The traffic rules at present vary 


from district to district and they are to be standardised. 

Quite a number of amenities for policemen have. been 
recommended-such as free atlendance of doctors, construc- 
tion of police wards in every district, hospital, free supply 
of medicine and diet in si a and cane for 
mosquito-nets, etc. 

We said that the committee ‘situunelicn for the 
substitution of the Crown in the police badge by wheel 
aiid awarding a metal badge indicating the designation. 

The committee had recommended Hindi and Urdu 
Janguage for police registers and reports instead of Eng- 
lish and Urdu as hitherto. Roman _ script would be 
abolished. The chairman added, “This recommendation 
had been made before the announcement of the Congress 
Government’s language -policy and so it. may be modified 
in due course.“ 

The committee had recommended for the recruitment 
of women police force in the ranks of Head Constables 
and SubInspectors adding, ‘the women police would go in 
‘pairs and never alone.’ It would be helpful in fairs and in 
putting down the number of abductions of women. 

The committee had recommended the increase in the 
numbers of armed constabulary from 26 companies to 100 
companies. He said that the ? 
taken some action on some of the recommendations sub- 
mitted by the committee in July last. The Government had 
amder active consideration the question of implementing 
other recommendations. — 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad on Food Shortage 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Food Minister, has described 
the food situation as “very grave” and said that owing 
to insufficient grain stocks under the control of the Govern- 
ment, “not only must the country be prepared for inter- 
mittent breakdowns of rationing in different parts of the 
country, but also accept drastic ‘cuts in the existing 
rations.” He stated however, that if the new hardships 
:-are borne in a disciplined manner, the country can’ avert 
‘disaster, for the period of scarcity will be.short and the 
“position should ease with the arrival of the Kharif crop 
-which is already in sight. But the countrymen have at the 
same time, have the right to ask how long will such dis- 
-ciplined endurance of avertable hardships continue? How 
long will it take the Government to buckle down to work 
-and make an all-out ‘effort for a permanent solution: of the 
food problem? The plans that are already on the tables 
‘of the big bosses at the food department are sufficient to 
‘suggest lines of a permanent solution of the food problem. 
‘Given the lead and drive from the top, Indian production 
~of food is capable of a very great increase. Dr. Prasad’s 
speech betrays a woeful negligence of duty and want of 
timely awakening om the part of the high-salaried officers 
-of his Department. Modern statistics ought to have provided 
‘them with sufficient data for anticipating this crisis and 
if they had the necessary efficiency and responsibility in 
‘them, ‘they had enough reason to-make a timely drive for 
“procurement as they appear to do now when the world 
«stocks for the season are nearing exhaustion. 


Government had already 


A 


procurement for that month will also go on. 
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The following is the speech of the Food Minister : 

“The picture of food situation in the country is a < 
rather sombre one and we are in for some very difficult 
times. The only good feature about it is that this period 
of acute scarcity is likely to be a short period and may 
cover only a few weeks or little more than that, because the 
next crop is now already in sight and will be available 
within, say, eight or ten weeks at the most. And when 
the new crop comes in, the situation is. likely to ease, al- 
though they will mot have altogether disappeared.” 

“Of course”, said the Food Minister, “we are doing 
our best to procure whatever we can within the country 
and from foreign countries. But with all this, in the begin. 
ning of November, several provinces will have no more 
than, say, about a fortnight’s stock: But it does not mean 
that they will have only that much for the month because 
But they 
will begin with a small stock for about a fortnight or even 
less in several provinces. 

“It ig possible that even before the beginning of Novem- 
ber, in some places rationing may break down) but T am 
hoping that we shall get through.’ 

Explaining what he meant by a breakdown, Dr. Rajen- 
dra Prasad said, “Just for a few days.there may not be 
available the quantity specified in the ration card.” 

He did not envisage the possibility of rations being 
reduced below eight ounces as “eight ounces means nothing 
at all We can as well tell the people to shift for them- 
selves.” } 

India would send a delegation to Australia in the third 
week of October. Dr. Rajendra Prasad would lead the 
delegation if the situation in the country and his health 
permitted. “We want to have a firm contract for a million 
tons of wheat a year for one year at least,” he said. “We 
are also approaching the Russian Government through our 
embassy in Moscow.” 


The Food Minister ere that about half the popu- 
lation of India was on rations, about six crores under 
direct 1ationing and about ten crores under controlled 
distribution. ae ee 

The average ration at present was ten ounces. This 
was bound to have a serious effect on the health of the 
people. Already the twelve-ounce ration had had a bad 
efféct but to a certain extent it was minimised by certain 
other things like fruit which supplemented the ration. 

The Food Minister pointed out that even, in norntal 
years a shortage in grains had been felt towards the end 
of the season. “What has aggravated the position this 
year’ is the small carry-over from 1946, when both the 
Kharif and Rabi crops had failed, and the failure of the 
wheat crop -this year owing to rust. Controlled procure- 
ment and distribution has helped us to carry on so far, 
but the position between now and the new crop is going 
to be extremely difficult. But the rigours of scarcity can 
be thinimised if people grow short-term crops. The sweet 
potato, for instance, is a nutritive food yielding good caloric 
valué per acre. . 

“The Government. are fully alive to the dangers of 
the situation and every effort is being made to secure 


speedy supplies of grains from abroad. Approaches have 
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been made to all possible exporting countries. Even so, 
during a period of some weeks the existing stocks and 
‘the expected procurement within the country will be in- 
sufficient to ensure a steady flow of grain to the deficit 
areas. 
“If the present rate of procurement in the various 


provinces and states is maintained, and all grain ships — 


from abroad arrive according to schedule, the position of 
grain stocks necessary to maintain ‘the existing ration 
scales in the main deficit areas on November 1,, will he 
as follows : — | 

Madras:—Stocks for less than two weeks. - 

Bombay :—Do— : 

Mysore :—Do— 

Bihar :—Do— é 

Travancore and Cochin -—-Stocks for two weeks, 

West Bengal :—For less than two weeks, 

U. P.:—The ‘stock position is at present satisfactory, 
but assistance from the Centre will become necessary later 
in the year. The position in Hyderabad, Central India 
and the Rajputana States is already difficult. 

' “To add tothe difficulties of the situation, the result 
of partition and the disturbances have immobilised ap- 
proximately 65,000 tons of grain. We have not received 
the supplies due fo us from Bahawalpur and the Punjab. 

“The necessity of finding food for lakhs of refugees 
has strained Eastern Punjab’s food resources to the limit, 
and at the end of October, the new province will have 
very low stocks of. grain. We have been informed that they 


will need 30,000 tons of wheat and-20,000 tons of wheat 


seed immediately. 

*Some danger is also apprehended ie the next 
Kharif crop may not be fully harvested and owing to the 
yast movement of populations, there may be a short fall in 
the Rabi sowinigs. 

- “The total imports of all foodgrains up till September 
18 amount to 15,91,800 tons. Of this quantity, wheat, 
flour arid rice total 399,800, 90,300 and 395,000.tons res- 
pectively and the balance is in coarse grains which are 
not very popular. In October, the total quantity expected 
is 206,000 tons.” But we dannot afford to rely for long on 
expensive imports. ‘Taking all stocks into account, the 
position at the end of October will be that in the main 
deficit areas of the country, excluding the U. P. as against 
a monthly offtake iof 540,000 tons, there will be ouly about 
100,000 tons. 

“The Provincial Governments and States procure about 
5% million tons a year out of a total production of ap- 
proximately 55 million tons. If we are to fulfil adequately 
our responsibilities for feeding our peéople, we should 
be able to-secure larger quantities from cultivators, but 
without active support from the people schemes of pro- 
curement cannot be wholly successful. What is needed 
is subservience of ‘private interests to the interests of the 
nation. cua 
“Our efforts to secure larger imports from abroad 
have not been more successful, for food scarcity is a world 
problem and an actite one -at that. 

“The world supplies of rice available for eden: in 
1947 are 2.18 million tons as against 7.8 million tons 


before the war, ye , : Lf 
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The following table shows the magnitude of the change 
that has taken place in the production, and exports of the 


three major rice-produéing countties of the world :— 


(IN 1,000 TONS) 


Pre-war averages In 1946-47 


Country _ Production Exports Production. Exports 
Burma 4,980 2,950 3,950 865. 
French-Indo- . ;' 
. China 4,516 1,346 3,145 ~ 87 - 
Siam 3,045 1,376 1,715 420 


“As regards other cereals the Grop this year was poor 
in Europe, Canada and the important maize crop of the 
U.S. A, has been a failure. 

' “Jt is too eafly to appraise with any ‘gtatiatical preei 


“sion the Kharif crop prospects for 1947-48, but delayed 


rains in some areas and floods in others indicate that the 
crop is not likely to come up to average though recent 
rains have improved the situation considerably, 
, “In the U.S.A. the last official estimate of the maize 
crop shows a, shortage of about 100,000,000 bushels below 
the 1946 crop. -Deficit countries have, , therefore, beer 
warned. that _U. S.. orain exports will be reduced at least 
by 10 per cent this year as a result of the crop failure. 

“Europe suffered this year one of the -most severe 
winters in decades which tesulted in severe damage to 
wheat. . ; 

“This year’s harvest in Britain is reported to have 
yielded an under-average crop owing to the severe winter 
and the summer drought. 

“India has had two successive bad crop years and ‘the 


experience of the last two years hdids little promise of 


any real amelioration of the critical shortage ‘of. Tice sup- 
plies in thé near future. The food problem in India will 
not be solved until internal production is increased con- 
~ siderably’ arid rice production in the major pre-war ricé- 
exporting countries is rehabilitated. The time has come 
when. the provinces and states must depend niore and more 
on their own ‘increased production to feed their own people: 

“Our new slogan should be self-sufficiency in food for 
each area. Till that is achieved, regimentation in food 
seems to he-the only alternative to widespread chaos om 
the food front.” 

The Food Minister said that the Goyernment’s short: 
term five-year programme was expected to increase India’s 
food production by about four million tons—three millions. 
in what used to be British India and a million’ in the 
States, This was the pre-partition figure and might have te 
be changed to some extent. 

The greater part of the land which was diverred! from 
cotton to food-grains still remained under food-grains. 

Asked whether there was -a possibility of concluding 
barter agreements with Pakistan cto secure more food im- 
ports, the Food Minister said that it was difficult to say 
anything at the present moment because everything- was in a 
flux. “When things settle down, we shall try to have an 
arrangement with them. Anyway, up to March 31, 1948: 
we have a standstill agreement with Pakistan.” 


Free Primary Education in Bombay. 
Bombay lias adopted a scliéme to impart free primary 


,, education for all. Defining the main purpose of the Bom~ 


“= . ew ese 
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‘bay Primary Education Bill which was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime Minister, 
‘stated that the Government aimed at having a fairly effi- 
‘cient system of education spread over the whole of tHe 
"province. He said that it was essential to have a clear 
‘picture not only dbout the content of our education but 
‘the methed and manner of imparting education and how 
to make it more effective. The Bill was designed to imple- 
ment the great plan of educational expansion of making 
education up to the primary fourth standard free and com- 


“pulsory within a period of about ten years. Moving the first 


reading of the Bill, Mr. Kher stated : 

The question of primary education had engaged the 
attention of the country for several years. But for various 
weasons it had not been possible to make any appreciable 
progress. Speaking on an amending Bill 9 years ago, he 
had expressed the hope that with the changing times and 
the greater responsibility devolving on the pople, it would 
tbe possible to make more rapid progress. But the next 
year, the Congress Ministry had resigned. The result of the 
working of Primary Education since then had been com- 
mented upon in a number of educational reports including 
the one made by the Central Advisory Board otherwise 
known as the Sargent Report. Besides, there has been an 
unprecedented agitation on the part of the teachers engaged 
in primary education regarding their meagre salaries, the 
rigorous conditions under which: they worked and the 
arbitrary exercise of powers to which they were subjected. 
Therefore, the question of primary education was one of 
the first that had engaged the attention of the present 
Government which had already set out its policy in this 
matter. This Bill was intended to achieve rapid and effec- 
tive implementation of that policy. 

Proceeding Mr. Kher said that it was extraordinary 
how there were differences of opinion even about the most 
fundamental things. He quoted thinkers and educationists 
abroad who said that education was not a matter of 
compulsion but of consent. But as far as this country was 
concerned compulsory education was almost axiomatic, The 
Prime Minister discussed the objectives of education, the 
various theories regarding the types of education and the 
emergence of the basic education plan as a result of the 


_ fundamentally sound distrust of bookish education. If the 


‘test of education was the better understanding of one’s 
‘business and if its object was to enable each person to live 
the best of his life it was not enough to define the con- 
tent of education. It would be necessary to give attention 
to the fundamental or administrative aspect of it as well. 

Giving an account of the history of this aspect, the 
Prime Minister pointed out that before the Primary 
Education Act of 1923; the whole of the control of educa- 
tion was vested in the Educational Department, except that 
the Local Boards were. required to pay one-third of the 
cess collected by them. But after that enactment the con- 
trol was transferred to the local authority retaining only 
a very few powers, At that time it was hoped that with 
this transfer primary education would expand and become 
universal throughout the province. In 1938, after fifteen 
years of the working of the Act not only had the desired 


goal not been reached ‘but the standards of education had 


correatiy datariaratad Tn Fo Rall af annaintmant af tha 
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staff, merit was not always the consideration that pre. 


vailed. An amending Bill was therefore passed, Under this . 


amendment, the, School Board Officer became a servant of 
the Government and the power to appoint teachers was 
vested in him, Inspection became a Goyernment concern. 
This amendment no doubt gave a greater sense of confi- 
dence to teachers but the School Boards had not reacted 
favourably. This meant putting an end to their power and 
patronage. The Administrative Officer found himself torn 
between the Education Department and the Local Boards 
and work suffered greatly on account of interference. The 
Government was flooded with urgent requests to take power 
entirely; the teachers were generally of this view, so were 
a number of leading newspapers. The Provincial Board of 
Primary Education as well as the Sargent Report con- 
curred in insisting that the control of education should 
not be left to the control of a body of persons uneducated 
or uninterested in education but at the last meeting of the 
Central Board of Education, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari who 
was Chairman of the Board at that time said that people 
should not be dissociated from the control of education. 
The speaker was also of the view that without locak 
enthusiasm and the willing co-operation of the represeDta- 
tives of the people it may not be possible to achieve their 
objective. That is why the Government had decided to have 
a compromise. Although the case for taking over control 
by Government was very strong, .the Government had 
decided to keep the present structure and to associate the 
School Board more closely with the working of primary 
education, ; 
The Prime Minister then explained the salient 
features of the Bill which, instead of taking the shape of 
an amending Bill was framed as a new and comprehensive 
piece of legislation which would take the place of the’1923 
Act. : 
The first and most important feature of the Bill was 
that the Government would bear almost the entire cost of 
primary education. He cited figures to show that if the 26 
lakhs of chlidren of school-going age in the areas covered 
by the District and Local Boards were to be given the 
benefit of primary education up to the fourth standard, the 
Government would have to incur an expenditure of well 
over 9 crores of rupees. 
Of this amount even if the contribution of all the 
District and Local Boards was uniformly raised to 3 annas 
in the rupee, it would come to about 35 Jakhs or just 
about 4 per cent of the total cost. This would leave 96 
per cent of the cost to be borne by Government. Under 
the present scheme, tlie only function of the District 
Boards would be to make their financial contribution and 
to elect members to the School Boards. The appointment 
of teachers which was the chief source of trouble would 
now be vested ini a Staff Selection Committee consisting 


” 


of the District Educational Officer, Administrative Officer | 


of the School Board and its Chairman. This, Mr. Kher. 
said would ensure a proper selection of teachers and staff, 
In this connection he referred to the question of the 
remuneration and status of teachers and said that these 
would have to be ini consonance with the service rendered 
by them. It was necessary to improve their training and 
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_ more attractive so that the right type of men and women 
come into it. 


South Africa, India and U.N. O. 


The following is the full text of the speech by Mrs. 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Head of the Indian Delegation, before 
the United Nation’s General aie! at Flushing Mea- 
dows, New York: 

We meet today in a alee ai unhappy world, 
Economic dislocations have caused widespread suffering and 
there is apprehension that the world as a whole might be 
plunged into still deeper distress. Looming ominously over 
the whole situation is the fact. that the Great Powers 
instead of coming closer together are drifting farther apart. 
There is a tension with suspense and anxiety, and an un- 
easy. awareness that things are perhaps moving towards 
some new and annihilating disaster for mankind and _ that 
not enough is being done to check this trend and direct our 
course to a more promising future. 

It is against this background that J would like to pre- 
sent India’s position. Since we last met, a year ago, a 
momentous change has taken place in our domestic situation. 
A comparatively brief phase in our very ancient history 
—when the fortunes of our people and their political con- 
dition were subjected to am alien power—has been brought 
to an end. August 15, 1947 was a fateful day for India 
and indeed for Asia. It saw the triumph of an experiment 
unique in history started by | that great soul Mahatma 
Gandhi who may well be called the Father of the Indian 
Nation. (aes 

In the past I have. not eee to criticise British 
‘policy toward my country. - But om this occasion, with 
equal readiness, I desire to place on record before this great 
Assembly the warm appreciation of the Indian people of 
the spirit which moved. British statesmen to make a yolun- 
tary surrender of authority over India. It cannot be easy 
for a people to divest themselves of an Empire and, for 
the sake of an enduring world peace I would commend this 
example to those other nations which bear toward their 
colonies the same relationship ‘that existed between Britain 
and India until yesterday. In particular I would-like to 
mention the case of Indonesia whose cultural ties with 
India date back many centuries and whose future is of 
vital importance to the peace and security of Asia. Indo- 
nesia is today fighting valiantly to he free and presents a 
challenge to the United Nations. 

I would not, however, be true’to myself nor “could J 
accurately reflect the sentiments of my people if I were 
to withhold from this Assembly the sadness that is in our 
hearts that freedom has come to us only through division 
which, in its turn, has léd to strife, temporary, we hope, 
in certain parts of our country. 

In what is for us, as for the rest of the world, a time 
of historic transition, we are beset with a multitude of 
problems. In many respects they are not dissimilar to the 
problems that face most countries in the world today; 
but the circumstances-in which we have been called upon 
to solve them have, inevitably, beem conditioned by the 
policies which prevailed during the period of foreign rule in 


India. ‘ . a 
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I mention this lest there should be any misunderstand | 
ing as to the magnitude and the special complexity of 
the tasks to which the new-born Government of free India 


‘has so energetically set its hand. Comprehensive schemes: 


of reform and reconstruction and development in every field 
of our national life are either being worked out, or are 
in some instances, actually in process of execution. The 
endeavour to raise the standard of living and forge new 
and free institutions for a people would be no easy matter 
even in a period of assured peace and general prosperity. 
It is at least no easier in ‘these troubled times, when 
hunger and unsettlement and fear stalk through our land 
as through so many other lands. But I am glad to have 
the opportunity today of stating from this rostrum that in 
spite of the adverse conditions, many of which we have 
inherited, our Government is forging ahead with the full 
confidence and support of the people. 


I would now like to deal briefly with some probléms 
facing us here. There is proceeding at the present time 
a heated controversy over the unanimity rule in the Security 
Council. The operation of this rule has the effect, in some 
cases, of producing a stalemate and inhibiting the im- 
plementation of the majority will in the Security Council. 
Such deadlocks are discouraging and disappointing, and 
we would therefore advise moderation and restraint in the 
exercise of what is called the veto. The unrestrained use 
of this power is to be condemned as much as the abuse 
of any other power. At the same time, the permanent mem- 
bers of the Council have an obligation to strive to the: 
utmost to widen the area of agreement among its mem~ 
bers, both permanent and non-permanent. 


- In the last analysis, the success of the Security Council, 
and the peace and welfare of the world depend not upon. — 
the enforcement of a majority decision taken hy the Great 
Powers, but upon the forbearance, tolerance and wisdom 
with which they seek to achieve and maintain unity among 
themselves. : 

It is sometimes Said that this is an issue between the 
“Great Powers” on one side and the small and middle 
powers on the other. While it is convenient to speak of 
the permanent members as “Great Powers,” the tendency 
to classify countries as great and small is not useful. I 
would, for imstance, not like. to assign India to: any of 
these categories. We are all great in some respects, and 
no doubt small in others, and we all have an equal right 
to consideration in this Assembly in accordance with the 
principles laid down im the Charter. 

This brings me to a question of grave importance with 
which we are confronted in this Assembly. What if the 
Assembly’s recommendations made only after exhaustive 
and prolonged consideration and debate—what if such re- 
commendations are ignored and treated with disrespect by 
member States, specially by those to whom a recommenda- 
tion is specifically directed ? 

I will have more to say on this subject later on, 
but it is necessary at this point to call your attention to 
the fact that the South African Government has taken no 
action to give effect to the principles underlying the reso- 


lution that we adopted here last year. 


A denial that discrimination has been practised against 


f 


Indians in South Africa is not, I submit, a serious or 
convincing reply to the General Assembly. The corres- 
pondence recently published between the Prime Ministers 
of the two Dominions reveals India’s anxiety to reach a 
fair and honourable settlement of this issue. It concerns, 
if I may say so before this Assembly, not only the relations 
between two Dominions. Unresolved it may spread mis- 
reptesentation and conflict over a much wider sphere, 
because of its basically racial character. J believe that 
this is not the only case where a member State has dis- 
regarded the clearly expressed will of this Assembly. It 
will therefore be necessary for us to consider and determine 
tle means that may be open to us to ensure that the As- 
sembly’s decisions ion such matters of importance are treat- 
ed with respect. 

The Indian Delegation, Sir, also feels concerned about 
what appears te us to be an excessive eagerness on the 
part of some member States to invoke the “domestic juris- 
diction” clause whenever a certain type of question is 
raised. . 


We have nio desire whatsoever, nor have we the pow®r, 
to dispute the sovereignty of a member State, or to attempt 
to interfere, through the medium of the United Nations or 
in any other manner, in their internal affairs. We in 
India know only too well, what such interference can 
mean, and we would resent and resist it as firmly as any 
other country. It must be recognised, however, that every 
international question may be regarded as having a national] 
aspect and we cannot afford to permit a member State 
to evade its obligations and thus reduce the value of the 
Charter. 


.I have touched briefly on some of the more important 
questions that occur to us when we consider the function- 
ing of the United Nations during the past year. I am not 
wholly. satisfied—indeed, none of us, I believe is whelly 


satisfied with the work we have accomplished and 
the results we have achieved. Millions of humble 
folk in all countries are alatmed and bewildered, 


unable fully to comprehend those mighty forces which are 
driving the great powers inte unfriendly gnoupings carry- 
ing with them by some sort of magnetic pull members of 
other States as well. 


We, for our part, in India are aware of no compulsion 
1o identify ourselves wholly, or to associate ourselves system- 
atically with either or any of the different groups. On the 
contrary, we consider it to be of paramount importance 
that the divisions should be healed, that the distances 
between them should be narrowed down. We believe that 
our conduct should conduce to that. end, We believe that 
there are.stahdards and principles and ideals that transcend 
merely national interest, that transcend the exigencies of 


the kind of power politics that has proved so calamitous _ 


in the past. 

Accordingly, we shall offer our support to, or withhold 
it from the proposals that come up before us, solely in 
the light of our judgment of the merits of the case in 
question. We stand for peace and will devote our resources 
and energy towards the abolition of all causes which lead 
to war. To those nations which work with this aim we 
shall gladly offer our, full co-operation. The Indian Dele- 
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gation feel that the important thing today is not to set 
about revising the Charter and to divert our energies and 
devise complicated ingenious amendments. The important 


thing today is that we should all observe the spirit and 


the letter of the Charter faithfully, its principles and 
procedures, not only when it is convenient to us, not only 
when it helps us to pursue aims and policies which may 
have. no connection with the Charter, but at all times and 
in relation to all problems and difficulties. 


If we are not. prepared to implement the Charter in 
this spirit, I fear that no modification or revision, no addi- 
tion or abrogation of a phrase here and an article there, 
will greatly improve the position. It may well have the 


opposite effect. 


It is now almost a platitude to say that a clash of 
ideologies underlies the rift that is so noticeable in the 
world today. We who come from the Fast, who are inti- 
mately familiar with the dire want, the poverly and suffer- 
ing and starvation that prevail there, we may be forgiven 
for thinking, however, that ideology is less important tham 
practice. We cannot eat an ideology ; we cannot 
brandish an ideology, and feel that we are clothed 
and housed. Food, clothes, shelter, education, medical 
services—it is these things that we need. We know 
that we can only obtain them by our joint effort as a 
people, and with the help and co-operation of those who 
are more fortunately circumstanced than ourselves. The 
conflict of ideology, or whatever it may be, that is plung- 
ing the world into gloom and tension, seems so sadly ir- 
rélevant to these great human problems, problems that 
vitally affect a half and more than a half of the world’s 
population. 
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Our organisation, the United Nations, has no “ism 
of its own; it embraces all isms and ideologies, its princi- 
ples cannot be said to derive exclusively from either or 
any of the contending doctrines, 

That is why, in this most critical time, and notwith- 
standing the discouraging factors, we continue to place 
our faith in it. a 

We are indeed more firmly convinced than ever that- 
the only way to avert a catastrophe, the only road to peace 
and freedom and well-being for us all is through our 
steadfast and wholehearted co-operation, at Whatever in- 
convenience, within the framework of the United Nations. 
and in the spirit of ‘the Charter. 


On behalf of my Government once again I give you 
the pledge of our fullest co-operation and our determin- 
ation to do all that lies ,within our power to see that the 
establishment of the United Nations shall, in future, mark 
the beginning of a new and Jess unhappy chapter in numan 
history. 4 e 
India in American Eyes 

Gunther Stein, in a special despatch to the Hindustan 
Times has given an account of the interest Americans 
have been taking about India. It assures Indians that the 
interested anti-Congress propaganda in that land has not 
yet taken much root. It reminds us of the imperative need 
for the establishment of a strong publicity branch in the 
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Indian. Embassy at Washington which would. ie out truth 
about India. 

Stein says that the first Indian. ship to land in the 
United States, since India gained her independence, was the 
Jalakanta, bound from Calcutta for the small American- 
port of Mobile in the Alabama State. The Ship had both 
Hindu and Muslim crew. When newspaper agents of 
America rushed to the ship to get the grim story of the 
fierce struggle between the two communities in India, they 
found to their surprise a peaceful ship. 

There can be no doubt that the magnitude’ of hostil- 
ities in. India today is being over-estimated by Americans. 
Newspapers and radio broadcasts are so overloaded with 
reports from a score of crisis areas all over the world and 
from critical spots at the economic and _ political home 
fronts that little but the terse and horrifying accounts of 
bloody strife tepresents India in the array of news that 
reaches the average American these days. Few readers 
clearly distinguish between the, Punjab and India as a 
whole ; and this is why Americans are again surprised to 
hear as they did the other day from Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, that Calcutta and Bombay, Madras and in fact the 
vast majority of Indian cities and provinces are free from 
acute communal unrest. 

A recent editorial in the Washington Post is typical 
-of the uninformed, exaggerated and unfriendly view of 
India: “Over very large areas of both (India and Paki- 
stan) a condition, of lawlessness and industrial stagnation 
prevails, which is most accurately described as downright 
anarchy . . . It is by no means surprising to-read that 
after only three weeks of independence cries have arisen 
for the restoration of British Raj . . . But of the 
return of the British there of course, not the 
slightest ‘possibility. Thus the situation in India is in 
some respects analogous to that of Britons in the early 
fifth century when harassed by Picts and Scots from the 
North and Irish and Germanie pirates from the sea, they 
pleaded vainly for the return of the Roman legions . . . 
It is a situation that appears to invite conquest; and 
doubtless, those British pucca sahibs who have so long 
insisted that within historical times there has never been 
‘an Indian Government that was not founded upon con- 
quest from the outside, find a melancholy satisfaction in 
contemplating this sudden debacle of the Indian indepen- 
deuce movement. Meanwhile Mahatma Gandhi continues 
to fast and Pandit Nehru to make proclamations ; but it 
seems doubtful that either can now exert anything like 
ihe influence on the rioting Indian masses that they have 
exerted on the> Western imagination.” 

The more prevalent American view on the Indian 
‘situation may best be represented by quotations from 
articles in the New York Times and New York Herald 
Tribune, Referring in general terms to “the inability of 
Indian leadership to understand the passions it so easily 
aroused,” the New York Times says more specifically : 

“The rotting bodies of Muslim villagers along the 

‘ remote-and dusty roadside do not credit to the elegantly- 
‘clad Muslim civil servant, who asserts smoothly that ‘ten 
million Muslims will die for Pakistan’ . The politician. 
who pleads for peace in one breath: is quite likely, in the 
mext, to makethe inflammatory or disparging remark which 
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in due course reaches the illiterate peasant. These factors, 
along with a growing economic and social unrest, have 
‘broken down restraints, authority and values, There re- 
mains the element of religion itseli—the conflict between 
Islam’s dynamic, proselytising faith and Hinduism’s’ 
diffuse, indeterminate way of life. These difficulties are not 
insuperable, and Muslims and non-Muslims can live 
together. But the task calls for a more objective approach 
than the politicians appear able to demonstrate so far.” 
The New York Herald Tribune says: “It is a disaster 
compounded by the utter incapacity of the ordinary 
Indians for freedom or democratic co-operation. Ridden 
with caste and communal differences, untrained in the 
simplest elements of collectivé responsibility in a free 
society, they are without resources of leadership and 
initiative. Because the Hindu ‘untouchables’ who looked 
after the sewage have decamped from Pakistan, the West 
Punjab is facing a possible cholera epidemic, but does not 
dream. of looking after the sewage itself. It is this division 
and inertia, more than the appalling loss of life—which 
unfortunately, has always been cheap among the Indian — 
millions,—which depresses the Indian observer and leaves 
the Indians themselves in a mood of black crisis. These 
grim and bloody developments are no argument for a re- 
establishment of British ule; British Imperialism has 
played out its histric role in India, it has become an 
anachronism and the very difficulties of the change are a 
reason for believing that change has become imperative. 
The tragedy is, however, a reminder that the role of the 
British Raj was avhistoric one, that it played a great, In 
many ways a creative and indispensable part in the deve- 
lopment. of modern India. It is a reminder also of some- 
what sourer truths—that freedom is not everything, that 
Western democracy is itself only one fragile and rather 
delicate flower upon the stem of social organisation, that 
many societies demand dictatorial order and discipline 
more than they demand liberty and that no one. can ke 
sure that any simple set of principles will rule the future. 


Exchange of Students . 

A novel type of international exchange of students has 
been agreed upon by the citizens of Wellesley, a small 
college town in Massachusetts. The plan calls for sending 
85 Wellesley children to homes in Asia, Europe and South - 
America for one yegr ard in their places having, 35 
children from those areas come to Wellesley. The pro- 
gramme is to be put into operation in 1950. 

The plan was conceived by Dr. Robert B. Barton. 
Next year, arrangements will be made with the foreign 
countries through their Ministries of Education and 
children for the exchange will be selected. 

The year prior to the departure of the students will 
be spent in correspondence between Wellesley families and 
their counterparts abroad. Also during that year the 
American students will have to learn the language of the 
country to which they are going and their parents will 
have to learn the, language of the child who is-coming to 
spend a year with them. The Superintendent of Schools in 
Wellesley has promised aid in teaching of the languages 
and cultural background of the omen 20 or 30 countries 
involved. . - it i 
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Churchill and Gandhi 


Mr. Churchill addressing a party rally in London 


said that he had long anticipated that such massacres, 


as are mow occurring in India, would follew any British 
withdrawal. 

Churchill endorsed what he eailea the United States 
stand against “militant Cornmunism backed by Soviet mili- 
tary power.” 

He said, the United States is cuuteented with a Can 
munistic bloc “brought about almost entirely by the aggres- 
sions and intrigues of the Soviet Government in the coun- 
tries on their borders.” 

At the same time, he made an incisive excoriation of 
the British Labour Government and blamed it for Britain’s 
decline and fall, as a world power. 

Mahatma Gandhi ‘in a prayer meeting, criticised the 
former British Premier’s speech and suggested that Mr. 
Churchill was overhasty in his sweeping generalisation and 
he had rendered a disservice-to the British nation. 

The following is the authorised version of Gandhiji’s 
speech : ; 


There was, a larger audience than usual, Gandhiji 
asked if there was anyone who objected to the prayer 
with the special verses from the Holy Quran. Two mem- 
bers of the audience raised their hands in protest, and 
Gandhiji said he would respect their objection although he 
knew that it would be’a sore disappointment to‘the rest 
of: the audience. ._ 

However, he told the objectors that although as a 
firm believer in non-violence, he could not do otherwise, 
he could riot help remarking that it was highly improper 
for them to flout the wishes of the very big majority against 
them. They should realise from the remarks that. were to 


follow that the intolerance that the objectors were betrayed. 


into was a symptom of the distemper which was visible in 
the country and*which had prompted the very bitter re- 
marks from Mr. Winston Churchill. 

The speaker then paraphrased in his Hindustani 
speech the following summary of Mr. Churchill’s speech in 
London cabled by Reuter which had appeared in the 
morning papers : 


My. Churchill declared in a speech here tonight that’ 


“the fearful cara which are occurring in India are ro 
surprise to me.’ 

“We are, of course, only at the beginning of these 
horrors and butcheries, perpetrated fipon one another with 
the ferocity of cannibals by races gifted with capacities 
for the highest culture and who had for generations dwelt 
side by side in general peace under the broad, tolerant 
and impartial rule of the British Crown and Parliament,” 
. he declared. 

“T cannot doubt but that the future will witness a 
vast abridgement of the population throughout what has 
for 60 or 70 years been the most peaceful part of the 
world and that at the same time will come a retrogression 


of civilisation throughout these enormous regions, consti- - 


tuting one of the most melancholy tragedies Asia has ever 
known.” ee 

They all knew that Mr. Churchill was himself a nor 
man. He belonged to the Blue Blood of England. The 


to argue that without 


ing of all parties. 


“ Marlboroughs were famous in English History. He took. 


the helm when Great Britain was in peril on the outbreak. 
of the Second World War. 
was then the Empire from that peril. 
America and Russia, England 
would not have won the War. Who brought the powers 
together if it was not his energetic statesmanship ? After 
ihe War was won the great nation whom he so brilliantly 
represented, whilst recognising Mr. Churchill’s services, 
did not hesitate to prefer a purely Labour Government for 


the purpose of reconstructing the British Isles which‘ bad. 


had to pay a heavy toll of life and money. 

The British rose to the occasion, decided voluntarily 
to break the Empire and erect in its place an unseen and 
more glorious empire of hearts. The speaker referred to 
the voluntary declaration of India, though broken into two: 
parts, as willing members of.the Commonwealth. This. 
nioble step was taken by the whole British Nation, consist- 
In this act Mr. Churchill and his party 
were partners, Whether the future would justify the step 
or not was a different matter, irrelevant to the speaker’s 
thesis, which was that Mr. Churchill, being associated 
with the act of transformation, would be expected io say 
or do nothing that would diminish its virtue. Surely there 
was nothing in modern history to be compared with the 
British withdrawal of power. He recalled the renunciation 
of Asoka the Good to see who was to be the proud posses- 
sor of good fortune. But Asoka was incomparable and 
did not belong to modern history. 

Continuing Mahatma Gandhi said it was useless te 
say that either Dominion was free to secede from the 
British family of nations. It was easier said than done. 
He must carry the argument. further. He had said suff- 
cient to show why Mr. Churchill had to be more cir- 
cumspect than he had been. He had condemned his. 
partners before he had studied the situation first-hand. 
To the audience which listened to him he would say many 
of the listeners had provided a handle to Mr. 
Churchill. It was not too late to mend their manners 
and falsify Mr. Churchill’s forebodings. He knew that 
his was a voice in the wilderness. If it was not and if 
it had the potency which it had before the talks of in- 
dependence began, he knew that nothing of the savagery 


described with so much relish and magnified by Mr. 


Churchill would ever have happened and they would have 
heen on a fair way to solving their economic and other 
domestic - difficulties. 

Gandhiji, therefore, was sorry to read the Reuler’s 
summary of My, Churchill’s speech which he presumed was 
not misinterpreted by the renowned agency. Mr. Churchill 
had rendered a disservice to the nation of which he was 
a great servant. Jf he knew the fate that would befall 
India after she became free from the British yoke did he 
for a moment stop to think that the blame belonged to 
the builders of the empire rather than to the “races”, in 
his opinion “gifted with capacities for the highest culture.” 

Gandhiji suggested that Mr. Churchill was over-hasty 
in his sweeping generalisation. India was composed of 
: teeming millions in which a few lacs turned savages count. 
ed for little. He made bold to invite Mr. Churchill to come 
to India and study things for himself not as a partisar 


He undoubtedly saved what. 
It would be wrong. 
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‘with preconceived notions but as an impartial honest 
Englishman who put honour before party and who was 
intent on making the British transaction a glorious success. 
Great Britain’s unique action would be judged by results. 
Dismemberment of India constituted an unconscious invita- 
tion to the two parts to fight among themselves. The free 
grant of independence to the two parts as sister Dominions 
seemed to taint the gift. 

When Gandhiji’s reply was shown to Mr. Churchill, he 
said he had no comments to make. 


Unreconciled Mysore 

A stitch in time saves nine. The failure of the Mysore 
State Authorities to respond to the popular demands for 
self-government is causing widespread chaos, Even at 
this late hour the announcement that the Government has 


“) . , : e . . 
made is inadequate. The seriousness of the situation can 


be easily read between the line of daily reports from 
Mysore. Satyagraha Jathas are being sent to picket the 
palace and the office buildings, “royalty” trees are destroyed 
and processions and meetings are held in defiance of the 
prohibitory orders in force. There is a breakdown of rail 
transport, and continuous clashes between the crowd and 
the military. 

The sequence of events which brought in its train these 
‘unfortunate developments are briefly as follows. The 
Mysore State Congress, following the Ruler’s joining the 
Indian Union, demanded an immediate change-over of the 
regime to the basis of self-government. Accordingly, they 
put forth the demand for release of political prisoners, 
setting up of an interim government from amongst the 
principal parties and convention of a Constituent Assembly 
based on adult franchise to frame the constitution finally. 
But the authorities seemed to take it lightly and the 
Dewan merely invited a Consultative Committee compdsed 
of all the parties to confer with the authorities. The Con- 
gress considered this proposal to be of the same type of 
. delaying tactics as was practised in Hyderabad and. boy- 
cotted the Consultative ‘Committee. And then followed the 
clash. Quite naturally the blueprint of the fundamentals 
as prepared by this Consultaive Committee has fallen far 
short of popular expectations and has failed to quell the 
‘seething upsurge. ; 

The conclusions of the Consultative Committee are 


at et 


. Biven principally under four heads : 


(1) Legislature : The legislature is to be composed of 
two houses. The Representative Assembly i.¢., the lower 
house, will be wholly elected and will have full powers 
regarding financial matters. The upper house sill be 
partly elected and partly nominated. Legislation will have 
to be passed by both houses and the royal assent must be 
given thereto. 

(2) Executive: Ministers should be chosen from 
among the elected members of the legislature. The Maha- 
raja, after taking competent advice will set up a ministry. 
The ministers will act jointly and will be jointly res- 
ponsible to the legislature and be removable by vote of 
no-confidence by the legislature. The committee is strong- 
ly of the opinion that in the choice of ministers due recog- 
nition will have to be given-to the claims of various com- 
munities, particularly, the scheduled castes. A suggestion 
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that this should have statutory provision was not favoured 
as it is felt that that the Maharaja’s interests in all his 
subjects will ensure this result. 

(3) Franchise: The issue was whether there should 
be adult franchise or only one much wider than the pre- 
sent. The Committee felt that this should be further dis- 
cussed, most of the members favouring wider franchise 
based om property and other qualifications. The com- 
mittee thought that there should be some difference in 
the qualifications to be prescribed for the candidates and 
voters. 


. (4) Electorate: Representatives of Muslims, Indian 


Christians and the depressed classes strongly advocated 
the introduction of separate electorates. The depressed 
classes representatives were for weightage beyond their 
numerical strength. Other membets of the committee 
were of the opinion that both weightage and separate elec- 
torates were harmful and pressed for introduction of joint 
electorates with reservation of seats. The committee has 
also been emphatic that in view of the representation of 
the minorities compatible with the democratic function- 
ing of the government the present system of cumulative 
voting plural constituencies should be continued. The 
system of proportional representation by means of single 
transferable vote was the best method favoured by most 
of the modern demotratic countries, but in view of the 
low literacy in the State this method could not be adopted - 
at present. 

As to the position and powers of the Maharaja under 
the new constitution’ the committee holds that he would - 
retain powers in regard to the High Court and appointment 
of judges thereto, Auditor-General, Chairman and members: 
of the Public Service Commission. The Maharaja will 
remain in charge of the military, have emergency and resi- 
.duary powers to act in case of a breakdown of the consti- 
tution and have the usual powers of convening, proroguing, 
and dissolving the legislature. The Palace and the Royal 
purse will not be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 
His Highness will have control over the. constitutional 
relationship of the State with the Dominion of India as 
far as it is not governed by the Instrument of Accession.’ 

It is clear that the prerogatives reserved for the Maha- 
raja are immensely vast. But the announcement of the 
principles is significantly silent as to the position of the 
Dewan. The only reference in this connection is in the 
clause: “His Highness will appoint the necessary agency 
to advise upon and carrying out those functions.” It can 
be understood that the Consultative Committee has kept 
this deliberately vague and left it to the Maharaja to 
act through a Dewan or an Adviser or a Secretary. 

Evidently, the conclusions have not carried conviction 
to the Congress. The reaction is best voiced in Dr. Sita- 
ramiya’s observations that the Consultative Committee is 
a Round Table Conference in single file such as Lord 
Linlithgow had summoned in 1940. “The former’s formula 
of exploring the greatest common measure takes us back 
to the days of Lord Irwin, who in 1929 was 
always repeating his favourite sentence that the object 
of London Conference is to explore the greatest common 
measure amongst the various groups and communities in 
India for, proposals to be placed before the conference! 
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Signs of the Dawn of Goodwill 

“The Mussalmans of the Indian Union now realise 
that they have committed a blunder in supporting the 
movement for Pakistan,” says Mr. Latifur Rahman, 
leader of the Mustim League Party ‘in the Orissa 
Assembly. He continues : 


The significance of the starting of the Direct 
Action movement last year could not be appre- 
ciated by our Bengal Muslim leaders. They forgot. 
the pledge given-to us, and instead of exercising 
the Islamic principle of forbearance when goaded 
to violence, being obsessed with power in hand, 
began retaliative measures in Calcutta and Noa- 
khali. The. result was coramunal tension throughout 
India. Our League leaders throughout the Muslim 
majority areas flew into communal frenzy and 
instead of exercising practical foresight, fanned the 
flames and instead of ereating confidence in the 
minds of non-Muslims, they did otherwise. 

The sponsors of Pukistan forgot the pledge 
given to us minorities and in the exuberance of joy 
committed overt octs which led the non-Muslim 
minorities to apprehend danger at the hands of the in 
Muslim majority. Pakistan wanted division with _ 
an assurance to minorities but the Hindus wanted 
one Union with assurance to the minorities, _ 

We fought against Bandemataram and joint 
electorate and other things, and now we are sub- 
mitting to them. Our Pakistan leaders are attempt- 
ing to fan the flames at the top of their voicen. 
Their statements sre of no use to us. They rather 
create a spirit of retaliation in the minds of the 
Hindu masses. Every one of us in the Indian Union — 
is feeling that he has committed a blunder. 

What is the remedy then ? The remedy is that 
the two States should now unite and start a com- 
mon centre, otherwise the communal passion which 
has surcharged the entire atmosphere is bound to 
burst, bringing ruin to both and resulting in loss 
of independence of both the States: 

Let us now forget the two-nation theory and . 

_ owe allegiance to Indian Union inasmuch as in spite 

- of platitudes by the~ Pakistanists,; they cannot do 
anything for our safety and it would be futile for 
us to look up.to them for protection. 


Dr. S. M. Hasan, ex-Minister, C.P. and Berar, 
issued the following statement : 


I heartily welsome the bold and frank state- 
ment issued by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the other 
day in connection with the position of Hindus and 
Muslims in Indian Union and Pakistan. ‘The 
Muslims of the Indian Union must now be realising 
that they have committed a great blunder in 
supporting the movement for Pakistan and it is 
time now that they should forget the two-nation 
theory of their leader, Mr. Jinnah. 

The Muslims cannot have divided loyalty to 
Pakistan and Indian Union at the same time. In all 
honesty and sincerity they must have an undivided 
and unqualified loyalty to the Indian Union, where 
they ihave lived for generations. It is in the fitness . 
of things that they should disband the Muslim 
League Organisation in the Indian Union imme- 
diately and join the Congress en.bloc and cast their 
lot. with other minorities and their Hindu brethren 
for the common cause as it was done in the I, N, A. 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 

It is im the interests of the Muslims living in 
Indian Union to work for peace and prosperity of 
Indian Union, and then alone their interest will be 
safeguarded. Those of the Muslims of the Todian 
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Union who cannot have complete loyalty for the 
Indian Union should, of course, migrate to Paki- 
stan. ; 

I strongly condemn the monstrous atrocities 
committed in the Punjab, Delhi and other places 
against all canons of humanity. I hope sanity will 
soon return and law and order be respected. 

I earnestly appeal to my Muslim brethren not 
to leave their hearths and homes in C. P. out of 
sheer panic, as I feel certain that their lives and 
properties are bound to be protected by the 
Government. ~ ae 

I take this opportunity to pay my humble 
tributes to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Nehru for 
their noble work in creating an atmosphere of 
mutual toleration and goodwill, at such a critical 
juncture. It will be admitted on all hands that 
Mahatma Gandhi is our only hope for peace and 
goodwill amongst mankind. ; 

Let us all pray to God on this 79th birthday of 
Mahatmaji that he be spared long for unity and 
peace in our country and for the re-union of India 
and Pakistan. 


Nine leading members of the Muslim community 
Bombay, haye issued the following statement : 


Ii there are even now any Muslims in ‘the 
Indian Union who believe in the two-nation theory, 
the honourable course for them is either to migrate 
to Pakistan or to openly declare themselves as 
Pakistanis who have chosen to live in the Indian 
ies as the Britishers-and other foreigners have 

one, a 

They (the Muslims) can, in our opinion, best 
do so by joining the Indian National Congress in 
large numbers. Because it is, as it has always been, 
the one political party that can establish a stable, 
truly democratic Government and ensure the pros- 
perity and progress of all citizens without any dis- 
tinction of ¢aste or creed. Those who do not wish 
to join the Congress should join other non-: 
communal political parties as their convictions and 


' interests dictate, 
- Similarly, Muslim workers, peasants, landlords, 


traders and businessmen should join their respec- 
tive organisations which promote and protect the 
interests which they share with their fellow country- 
men of other faiths. But whatever organisations 
they choose, they must do so wmequivocally and 
without any mental reservations. The success and 
prosperity of a country depend on the united 
efforts of its citizens. Let us, therefore, devote all 
te énergies towards the attainment of this noble 
end, ey 

The signatories said they stood “firmly and. 
unreservedly” for the following : 

1. The State in India must be secular ; 

2. There can be no true political democracy 
without any economic democracy ; 

3. There should be no political party based on 
religion ; and 

4, All citizens of the State must have equal 
rights and equal obligations. 
Mr. Ehtisham Mahmood Ali, MLA. (UP.) gays, 


” 


a statement : . : 


I strongly feel that four and a half crores of 
Muslims in the Indian Union must seriovely ponder 
over their plight and without delay categorically 
come forward to dencunce and repudiate the 


* . League leadership which continues to mislead the 


innocent Muslim minds and is playing havoe with 
their life and property. I wholeheartedly congra- 
tulate Mr. Latifur Rahman, Leader of the Muslim 
League Party in the Orissa Legislative Assembly, 
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on his bold and courageous statement in which he 
has repudiated League leadership and has denounced 
their machinations. 

. Nine months ago when I raised my solitary 
voice against these leaders in the interests of 
Muslim masses over the question of jomt electorate, 
I was dubbed as a traitor, and my head was 
demanded on a charger. It is up t9 my community 
to judge for themselves now whether I acted in 


their interest, or betrayed them. Notwithstanding — 


the solemn pledges of loyalty given by. the League 
leaders I make bold.to say that a coterie of self- 
seeking leaders is still playing a double game of 
keeping one eye cn Hindusthan and the other on 
Pakistan, 


The millennium for which thé Muslim rank and 


file were made the tools of -unscrupulous League 


leaders has wurned out to be'a mirage and the- 


' Muslim masses who were fed by them with the 
gospel of hatred and animosity towards the majority 
community, find themselves in a state of utter help- 
lessness and are confronted with the grim realities 
of the situation. 


Bihar Muslim League ‘eaders also have begun to 
realise unwiseness of the two-nation theory, and 
esthewing the allegation of State-killing so ardently 
propagated against the Ministry, have joined National- 
ist Muslims in issuing the following statement, affirm- 
ing the allegiance of the Muslims of India to the 
Indian Union, over the signature of 29 prominent 
Muslims of Bihar. ‘ 

The statement says: 


Whatever may have been the political diffe~ 
rences between Hindus and Muslims in the recent 
past, such differences have no room in the new 
political set-up of the country. We are all citizens 
of the Indian Union and the politics of the Union 
is our own politics. As citizens of this provinces we 
have our hearths and homes in its towns and 
villages in the building up | 
which" our forefathers have made notable 
butions, 

‘It is, therefore. our bounden duty and privilege 
to put our shoulder on the task of building up the 
peace and prosperity of the province and of the 
country at large. . 

To enable us to take our proper share in the 
building up of the province we the Muslims of 
Bihar have to work haid to ameliorate our .social. 
Economic and eduvational advancement. We expect 
that the members of the majority community will 
extend their helping hands to enable us to pull our 
full weight in the task before wi. = = 

We have been profoundly impressed and deeply 
touched by the peace effort of Mahatma Gandhi in 
Bihar and elsewhere which has succeeded to a large 
measure in Bihar and Bengal and out. of gratitude 
feel that we must strengthen his hands in the noble 
work, With these ends in view we suggest that 
Government may evolve some methods (a) to 
withdraw of compromise all cases arising out of the 
communal riots and also those arising as a result of 
administrative and police actions so that the 
Hindus and Muslims may have chance tn adjust 
their relations in the new conditions, and (b) to 
drop the idea of a commission of enaniry, so as not, 
to rake up the bitter memories. The communal 
canes as they are dragging on, instead of restoring 
peace will only disturb it without the least good +0 
any ome. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Prime Minister and 
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the Provincial Government communal harmony | hag 
not been disturbed so far. It cannot be denied that 
the unfortunate happenings in other parts of India 
have their repercussions in this province as well, 
and some tension is quite, perceptible. 

The ‘Bakrid’ is approaching. We sincerely 
appeal to the Muslims in Bihar that during this 
festival they should do nothing which may worsen 
the situation or increase the tension. At the same 
time we could like to remind our Hindu brethren 
that it is now their responsibility to safeguard the 
interests of the minorities and to ensure religious 
freedom .to them. 

Our ancestors contributed materially in the 
development of the country and in making India 
great. We believe that we can make greater 


contribution in the years to come. 
Mr. M. A. Salam, M.L.A. (Madras) and member 


of the All-India Muslim League Council in a state- 
ment referred to the rumour that Andhra Muslims 
were leaving for Hyderabad (Decean) to settle down 
there and said that there was no reason why Muslims 
should go and settle in H>derabad. 

“Muslims of Andlira have nothing to do with the 
problems of Hyderabad except that our sympathies 
are with the people who are fighting against all kinds 
of despotism. | 

“We are citizens of the Indian Union and I have 
great confidence in the assurances and promises given 
to us by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and our Provincial 
Government. Further, I assure all that we, the Andhra 
Muslms, will: be loyal to the Indian Union and shall 
defend it against anybody to the last drop of our 
blood.” 


Kalat Contemplates Joining Indian Union 

The Bombay Chronicle correspondent at Karachi re- 
ports that the Khan of Kalat, ruler of the biggest State in 
Pakistan area situated in Baluchistan, on the border of 
Sind is contemplating accession to the Indian Union 
instead of Pakistan. 

The Khan recently came to Karachi and met Paki- 
stan Government officials and ministers and-expressing his 
determination to join Indian Union said the former decision 
of his State to join Pakistan was taken by the Jirga and 
not by him. It is reported that the Khan is fed up with the 
invasion of his State by Punjabis and the recent com- 
munal trouble in Baluchistan is also said to have moved 
chim. The Khan is said to have expressed this openly and 
wanted to join the Indian Union but was prevailed upon | 
by Pakistan high circles from making any such declara- 
tion. 


Sheikh Abdullah Denounces Two-Nation 
Theory 

After his release, Sheikh Abdullah, President of 
the All-India States People’s Conference and Kashmir 
National Conference; wais given a public reception at 
Srinagar. Bakshi Ghulam Mahammad welcomed Sheikh 
Abdullah on behalf of Kashmir and Lala Govindram . 
presented a garland of currency notes on behalf of the 
All-India State People’s Conference.’ . 

In his address, Sheikh Abdullah said : 


a 


The problem facing the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir State now is whether we should join India 
or Pakistan or remain independent. That is no 
denying the fact that IT am the President of the 
India States Peopie’s Conference whose policy 15 
elear. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is my best friend 
and I hold Gandhiji in real reverence, This also & 
a fact that Congress has helped our movement 
greatly. But in Spite of all this my personal con- 
victions will not stand in the way of taking an 
independent decision in favour -of one or the other 
Dominion. Our choice for joining India or Pakistan 
would be based on the welfare of the forty lakhs 
of people living in Jammu and Kashmir State, And 
even if we join Pakistan we shall not believe in the 
two-nation theory which has spread so much poison. 

Kashmir showed the light in this juncture. 
When brother kills brother in the whole of Hindu- 
stan, Kashmir raised its voice of Hindu-Muslim 
unity. I can assure the Hindu and Sikh minorities 
here that as long as I am alive their life and honour 
will be quite safe, 

Prevalence of untouchability among Hindus har 
served as a base for Myr. Jinnah’s two-nation 
theory. Hindus should Hquidate untouchability and 
thus demolish the two-nation theory. 

Referring to the establishment of Pakistan, Sheikh 
Abdullah said: 

What have the four crore and a half Muslims 
in India gained through it? JI sympathise with 
them in their plight. Pro-Pakistan elements started 
their Direct Action from Noakhali and inflicted un- 
told sufferings on non-Muslims there. This was 


followed by revenge in Bihar. Later Hindus and - 


Sikhs were killed in the ‘Frontier Province and 
West Punjab which was followed by killing of 
Muslims in East Punjab and Delhi. This has been 
the result of the two-nation theory. | 

We want people’s Raj in Kashmir. We want 
establishment of such a government here where the 
humblest will have opportunities of rising to the 
highest rank of leadership. It will not be a govern- 
ment of any ‘particular community, but of all— 
Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs. 


Life Impossible for Pakistan Minorities 


After a three-day long conference, Congress 
leaders from 
and N.-W. F, P.—have issued a stdtement embodying 
six suggestions made to the Government of India to 
expedite the evacuation and rehabilitation of non- 
Muslims from Western Pakistan. The Congress leaders 
include Dr. Choitram Gidwani, President, Sind Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee; Choudhuri Krishnagopal 
Dutt, former Deputy Leader of the Punjab Assembly 
Congress Party: Shri Girdharilal Puri, Deputy- 
Speaker of the N~W. F. P. Legislative Assembly ; 


Dewan Bhanjuram Gandhi, ex-Finance Minister, 
N-W. F. P.; Lala  Biharilal Chanana, President, 
Punjab Beopar Mandal; Shri Virendra, former 


Secretary of the Punjab Assembly Congress Party ; 
Lala Bhagwan Das, M.L.A. (Went. Punjab) ; - Shri 
Madanlal Mehta, Parliamentary Secretary, N-W.FP.; 
Shri Ram Chandra, President, Lahore District Con- 
gress Committee; and Yogi Ram Nath, President, 
Rawalpindi District Congress Committee. The follow- 
ing is the statement: 2 

Words fail ug to describe the bestial carnage 


Western Pakistan—Sitd, West Punjab 
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which the minorities in the West Punjab, N-WIP., 
Baluchistan and to some extent in Sind have wit- 
nessed or experienced for some time past parti- 
cularly during the last few weeks, Thanks to the 
vigorous censorship imposed by the Pakistan 
Government, not one-tenth of it has seen the light 
of the day in any section of the Press. 

‘All through our public Hfe, in many cases 
Spreading over many years, we have consistently 
worked and suffered for inter-communal unity. But 
the swift and tragic march of events and their 
climax in Western Pakistan have forced us to realise 
that in Western Pakistan life, in any of its sense, 
has become impossible for the Hindus and the 
Sikhs, The plain iact is that they are not at all 
wanted there and any attempt on their part, under 
any material or ideological impulse, to return to 
their hearths and homes, is bound to lead to a 
repetition of the horrors they have witnessed and 
experienced. | 

We have-no hesitation in declaring that the 
present apsurances of safety and security being 
offered to the mincrities by the front-rank leaders 
of Pakistan are devoid of any reality and are just 
made, to throw dust in the eyes of international 
opinion, Let it be clearly understood by one and all 
that the whole attitude and conduct of the Govern- 
ment and people of Western Pakistan make it im- 
possible for the minorities to return to and resettle 
in Western Pakistan, There can be no going back. 

But we are no ‘refugees.’ We confess we detest 
the very word in its application to us. This syste- 
matic deseription of the Hindus and Sikhs of 
Western Pakistan has unfortunately given: birth of 
ignoble complexes of superiority among our brethren 
in India and our brethren from Western Pakistan 
reprenentatively. 

We do not think we contributed our due share 
to the long struggle of India’s deliverance from 


- bondage just to render ourselves as ‘refugees’ in 


India on her emancipation. We feel called upon to 
assert that whatever demands we make of the 
Government of India are made as a matter of right 
without bringing in any debasing sentiments of pity, 
compassion or mercy. Our sufferings are the direct 
results of the vivisection of India. : 
It is a pity, however, that the Government of 
India, have not been fully alive to the gravity of 
the situation and left much to be desired in rising 
equal to the task with which they are confronted iu 
thus connection. While we have no desire to embar- 
rass the members of the Government of India, while 


_ we fully realise the unprecedentedly gigantic nature 


of the task before them, and while we appreciate 
their efforts in this connection, we feel the time has 
come when we would be failing in our duty if we 
do not tell our Government publicly that in the 
matter of handling the problem of evacuation of the 
Hindus and the Sikhs of Western Pakistan, the 
Government of India have not acted with the imme- 
diacy and efficiency which the task called for. The 
Government of India have not shown much firmness 
either in dealing with the Pakistan Government. 
While the Pakistan Government are brazen-facedly 
trampling under their feet the agreements arrived 
at between the two Dominion Governments relating 
to the evacuation of minorities, the Government of 
India appear to be content with making representa- 
tiom; and protests and avoid taking really effective 
steps to put the Pakistan Government in a reason- 
able frame of mind. We believe there are many 
civilized ways open to the Government of India 
which can make the Pakistan Government behave 
and respect their agreements in action. 
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— We should like to make it clear that we do not 
believe in private retaliation. Nay, we regard it as 
highly detrimental to the best.interests of the coun- 
try. We feel ashamed of the fact that some of our 
brethren indulged in private retaliation and took 
the law in their own hands. With all the sincerity 
and emphasis at our command, we appeal to our 
Hindu and Sikh brethren to desst forthwith from 
-having any recourse to private retaliation and give 
the Government ot India ample and untrammelled 
opportunities to fight the cataclysmic calamity that 
has befallen us. 

It is of course our privilege and duty to make 
suggestions to the Government of India, which we 
believe are urgent and essential. Accordingly, we 
hereby make the following suggestions to the 
Government of India in the earnest hope that they 
will take immediate steps to clothe them in the 


robes of reality. | 

(1) Top-priority shotld be accorded to the 
immediate and safe evacuation of Hindus and 
Sikhs from Western Pakistan including Baluchistan. 
The. Government of India should mobilise all their 
resources for this purpose just as governments do 
in war time. P te he 

(2) Evacuation should be with all the belong- 
ings of the evacuees. - 

(3) All possible efforts should be made for the 
recovery of abducted and converted women, No 
Government should tolerate the dishonour of 
women, 

(4) Conditions in the evacuees’ camrs are far 
from satisfactory. Food, medical supplies. ete. 
should be adequately supplied to the evacuees in 
the evacuees’ camps. : 


(5) The Pakistan Government, or failing that’ 


the Government of India, should guarantee the 
evacuees adequate compensation for the movable 
and immovable property which they have left 
behind. The cheap and frivolous terms at which the 
Pakistan Government are disposing of and acqui- 
sitioning any land, houses and shops belonging to 
the evacuees have caused bitter resentment among 
them. Contrest it with the democratic machinery 
which ig operating in Delhi for looking after the 
property of the Delhi Muslim evacuees. The 
Government of India should exert their 
pressure on the Pakistan Government to ery an 
immediate halt to the above stated practice and 
compensate the evacuees adequately in this respect. 

(6) After completion of evacuation, the Govern- 
ment of India es well as the -Provincial Govern~ 
ments should give top-priority to the rehabilitation 
of the evacuees. The task is.so gigantic that the 
country shall have to muster all its strength and 


fi 


resources in scientifically planned way. We hope 


that such planning will be ‘devised in consultation 
with the representatives of the evacuees. 


Door of Pakistan Closed to Indian Muslims 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Premier of Pakistan, is 
bélieved to have communicated to the Government of 
India that the Pakistan Government would not be 
prepared to take in any refugees into Pakistan other 
than those who came from the Hast Punjab, Pakistan 
Dominion would only take in Muslim refugees from 
the East Punjab and the East Punjab States, such as 
Patiala,.Jhind, Faridkot and Nabha. 

During his recent talks with the representatives of 
the Government of India, it is- understood, the Paki- 
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would resist the coming in.of any Muslims beyond the 
Kast Punjab to Pakistan. ; 

A natural corollary of the stand taken by the 
Pakistan Government is that Pakistan, for the ‘esta- 
blishment of which an overwhelming majority of the 
Muslims in the Indian Dominion worked, is now 
closed to them. | 

Mr. Liaquat Ali’s move follows an earlier. btate- 
ment of Mr. Khuhro, Premier of Sind, to the effect 
that Sid was no longer in a position to take in any 
more refugees. .After the burial of the two-nation 
theory, Pakistan is thus preparing the ground for the 
burial of the theory of éxchange of population aS 
well, 


An Evil Portent 

Following Lord Mountbatten’s pointer that lapse of 
paramountcy if not immediately substituted by the States 
by willingly acceding to either of the two Dominions would 
involve chaos, States began to accede to the’ Indian Domi- 
nions. Most of the States joined the Indian Union as 
considerations like the will of the States people, geogra- 
phical contiguity with areas of ‘the Dominion, community 
of the ruler all weighed in favour of the above develop- 
ment. Some Muslim rulers with a- majority of Hindu 


‘ subjects and encircled by Indian Union territories have 


decided to join the Indian Union -Constituent Assembly. 
These States are Bhopal, Palanpur, Cambay, Rampur, 
Janjira,-Sachin, Maler Kotla, Tonk, etc. All these rulers 
notwithstanding their natural sympathy for the Muslim 


‘State of Pakistan, finally decided in favour of joining the 


Indian Dominion because they knew that they could not 
avoid geographical compulsions and were not prepared 
to become, to quote the Jam Saheb “playthings in the hands 
of Muslim careerists from outside.” Besides, Lord Mount- 
batten made it very clear'in his address to the Chamber 
of Princes that the whole country was divided on- the 
principle of contiguous majority areas, e.g., partition of 
Bengal, partition of the Punjab, referendum in the Frontier 


-and plebiscite in Sylhet. Jt is this very consideration again 


which has weighed with the States of Baluchistan and 
Bahawalpur to accéde to Pakistan Dominion. ; 

But the decision of Junagadh to: accede to Pakistan 
comes as a strange and portentious surprise. Not only 
more than three-fourths of the State’s people are Hindus 
but the territories are also surrounded by Indian Union 
areas. Again as Jam Saheb recalls, Junagadh representa- 
tives were all along stressing the identity of purpose and — 
interests of all the Kathiawar States and declaring that 
any one who said that Junagadh might join Pakistan was 
an enemy of Junagadh and Kathiawar. Even now the 


_Prime Minister, Mr. Abdul Qadir and the Constitutional 


Adviser Mr. Qadir’s brother advised Junagadh to join 
the Dominion of India. But the Prime Minister who was 
then in America, was dismissed and his properties expro- 
priated. The decision to join Pakistam has been taken by 
the Acting Prime Minister Sir Shah Nawaz Bhatto and 
other Sindhis, That a Sindhi -clique has been the princi- 
pal motivator behind. Junagadh’s decision will be clear 
from the Jam Saheb’s observation in this- connection wherein 


he says: “It is only the Sindhi clique which has seized 





power and in whose hands the Nawab is virtually a 
prisoner, which has forced this decision on Junagadh....] 
myself tried to see the Nawab but did not succeed in 
spite of our most cordial relations. Mr. V. P. Menon, who 
went there on behalf of the States Department, was also 
unable to see the Nawab.” 
But here the’ matter does not end although it is already 
dangerously provocative. Allegations are now coming 
that Junagadh’s forces are violating the sovereignty of the 
indian Union by going into Babariawad. Besides, Gondal 
and Jelpin States have appealed to the Union Government 
and the State Department for prompt military .aid to them 
as they apprehend trouble. There is also news to the effect 
thet the Pakistan sloop Godavari was going to Junagadh. 


The recent imports of merchandise into Junagadh re-- 


vealed ammunitions coming in disguise. Still not a single 
soldier of the Indian Union has as yet entered Junagadh 
territory, even though the railway police and posts of the 
tate belonged to the Dominion of India. 

Evidently, this State is intended to be a jumping 
ground for disrupting the Indian Union by a drive’ from 
Sind in the north and from Hyderabad in the south. The 
Jam Saheb says that the scheme came into his possession 
eight months ago, but he did not believe it and like every- 
one else considered it fantastic. Confessing his mistake 
Jam Saheb notes, “This attempt in having a pocket of 
Pakistan in’ the vital flank of India is a definite attempt 
on the part of Jinnah and his advisers to seek to disrupt 
the unity, integrity and security of India. - If it is not 
checked in time it would make war inevitable.” Till now the 
Government of India has sent a few battalions to Rajkot 
and other border States. But these forces are not quite 
adequate and the Jam Saheb feels it imperative to sug- 
gest a line of action for the Government of India. “Defen- 
sive action by the Indian Government in Bahariawad is” 
says he, “really overdue ...I only hope that the Indian 
Government will redeem its pledges and prove its ability 
to protect its acceding States. If it fails, States which 
have acceded now will have to revise their attitude, and 
the integrity and safety of the country will be jeopardised.” 


Tron Curtain on the North-Western Front 


Almost an impenetrable iron curtain has been raised 
around. the N.-W. F. P. and all news from that part of the 
globe has been virtually cut off for about two months. But 
truth cannot be shut out for long and lucid and depend- 
able information from what is happening there has at 
last begun to see the light of the day. Major-General 
J. R. Hartwell, who is fully conversant with Frontier 
politics, has given valuable information in the course of 
an article entitled “The Turis of the Kurram” published 
in the Eastern World for August. The article is reproduced 
here in part : ii 

“The Kurram valley is mainly populated, and com- 
pletely dominated by the Turis of the Shiah sect of Islam. 
They form, with the periodical introduction of a small 
‘contingent of Mongals, the body of the Kurram Frontier 
Militia, and the efficiency ‘with which their watch and ward 
duties have for many years been carried out has failed to 
endear them to the Sunni-clans by which they are sur- 


rounded up to and beyond the Durand line on the right 
bank of the Kurram river, or to the Oraksais, Paracham- 
kanis, and other decidedly fanatical Sunni Khels on the 
other. In the Indian picture, so far as we can see into it, 
what are the chances, and what the conditions, of a Turi 


suryival ? 


_ “With the N-W. TF. ‘referendum’ in the immediate 
offing as this is written, prophecy is perhaps rash, but it is 
probably fairly safe to say that Sirdar Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
‘Pathanistan’ will not materialise in the immediate future 
and on the firm assumption that the referendum is con- 
fined to British India alone, and that the administered 
areas are not invited to express their opinion. At the same 
time, and it has a definite relation to our main subject, as 
will appear, two things must be remembered. 

“First, there is definitely no Jove lost between the 
Frontier Pathan and his Punjabi Mussalman cousin and, ~ 
secondly, that reports in ‘the British press of the ‘Jirgah’ 
held by Lord Mountbatten in the Khyber tended to create 
an impression which in the event, may prove entirely 
erroneous, namely that, while the Tribes definitely would 
have no truck with a Congress India, everything in the 
garden would be lovely when,. and if, came the dawn of 
Pakistan. In the present writer’s opinion, nothing could 
be further from the probabilities, however successfully the 
N.-W. F. Province and the Punjab may or may not amal- 
gamate in a Pakistan State, the tribes will none the less 
claim control of the frontier passes, and if Mr. Jinnah’s 
professed dislike for detail blinds him to a pre-considera- 
tion of the problems of the Malakand, the Khyber, the 
Kurram, and the Derajat, he will shortly be working 
overtime to find solutions. “ 

These problems are not primarily those of external 
aggression : indeed whatever the immediate or ultimate 
relations between ‘the Tribal areas and Pakistan may prove 
to be, the mere existence of the latter should ensure a 
closing of the Muslim ranks against foreign advance in a 
manner which could not always entirely be relied upon 
under the British domination. But it seems as certain as 
anything can be in the Indian puzzle that Mr. Jinnah will 
be faced with—is in fact faced with at this moment—the 
same problem that has confronted the British ever since 
they crossed the Indus—how to subsist the Tribal wolves 
and at the same time be the good shepherd to the lowland 
lambs. If he has not the ‘details’ of this solution to hand 
ready for immediate application, the sooner he accepts the 
Indus as Pakistan frontier line the better. 

“Tt is probably entirely untrue that tribal incursions 
across the administrative border in the past have been 
actuated in fact by any dislike of British domination as 
such ; the dislike is for domination of any kind effective 
enough io control such incursions, and of the mildest 
interference with what they consider their legitimate rights, 
including that of slitting any threat if benefit accrues, - 
spreading responsibility by adding meanwhile: “In the 
name of Allah—the Merciful—the Compassionate.” 

“How does all this affect the Turis of the Kurram ? 
What exists in Mr. Jinnah’s mind concerning the future, 
if any, of the Frontier Militias as a whole, is, like so 
much else therein, at present obscure, and presents a 
very pretty problem for which there is no space here. The 
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Khyber Rifles, locally recruited, present one problem, the 
Waziristan and Zhob militias, largely manned from ex- 
Territorial Pathan and Afridi sources, another. 

*But the Turis of the Kurram present a special pro- 
blem of their own, and its solution is pressing. No one 
who knows them, however, superficially, will regard the 
Turi in the light of the proverbial lamb. To have ridden 
with their mounted platoons along the Durand line and 
seen their scouts fan out to investigate the hostile or 
“have to go” intent of the casual bullet, or to have tried, 
along a well worn path, to keep one’s mazri clothing from 
turning black with sweat in the biting cold of the wind 
from off the Safed Koh, while one’s escort dances a 
fandango along a slippery slope that should terrify a goat, 
is to assure one of that. If ever apparent physical perfec- 
tion justified Kipling’s description of Kamal’s son: 

He trod the ling like a buck a Spring 

And he looked lke a lance in rest— 
you have it in the Turi. True, they are probably a con- 
demand race, one knows. Malaria and interbreeding are 


shaping to their inevitable end. But must their end come- 


yet, and by the bullet and the knife? For the moment, 
no doubt, their hands, well armed, can keep their heads. 
But without strong backing on a par with that they have 
received under British rule, their fate within a penerauon 
is sure. 

. “Sf Pakistan will and can control the Tribal areas, the 
Turi is an asset beyond price. Their loyalty, self-interest if 
you like, to the power that in the long run must ensure 
their existence and guarantee their homes, is undoubted. 
And the Khyber is by no means the only, nor perhaps the 
easiest, North Western Gate to India, It is not only the 
Oraksai who covets the fertile Kurram. Beyond the Dur- 
rand line subsistence‘is difficult, and the somewhat ludi- 
crous position is not unknown of the ‘Amir’s outposts 
‘slipping across the border to revictual themselves peace- 
fully in Parachinar bazaars.. Memories are short and much 
talk of the Khyber has dulled recollection of Lord Roberts 
and the Peiwar Kotal which stands at the head of the 
Kurram valley, while generally well-informed students of the 
Frontier will usually ask “What’s that ?” of the scarp. of 
Kitchener’s survey for a light railway on the Kurram’s 
right bank. 

“The Kurram is a danger ‘spot for trans-Indus Paki- 
stan, The appetite, they say, comes with eating, and if the 
adjacent tribes decide that the Kurram is ripe fruit, who 
can say where the meal will end? Not Mr. Jinnah. And 
if the recession of Pakistan to the Indus comes from other 
causes, as well it may, nothing can save the Turis. Well, 
after all it will mean less corpses than-rotted in Bengal last 


year, and so, perhaps, as suggested, is just a detail of the. 


picture. But a pity, it is though.” 


Pakistan Tactics - 

In reply to Pakistan’s threat to approach UNO for 
setting up an Enquiry Commission, the Government of 
India expressed their willingness for the appointment of 2 
body of impartial Indian observers, whose selection, it is 
suggested, should be made by both the Dominions jointly. 
They would tour and station themselves in the disturbed 
areas of the West and East Punjab. Jt is understood that 
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the selection of a dozen men or so well-known for their 
integrity and public spirit from both the Dominions would 
not present much difficulty. 

Aw appeal to the UNO for the despatch of observers. 
did not find favour at New Delhi, primarily because such. 
observers might net be thoroughly acquainted with the 
local problems, conditions and languages: and would not 
therefore be of any help in the restoration of peace. 

Pakistan’s communication to other Dominions, includ- 
ing India, through the British Government, asking for help 
to resolve communal difficulties received a sharp rebuff 
when Mr. Attlee gave a clear reply that he saw no grounds. 
for forwarding the communication to the Dominions... Paki- 
stan could easily communicate with India which was 
primarily concerned in the subject. Before this communi- 
cation was sent, the Government of India had already ad- 
dressed the Pakistan Government suggesting bi-weekly 
joint meetings between East and West Punjab Govern- 
ments. No reply was forthcoming to this suggestion, Pre-~ 


‘vious agreements of safe conduct of evacuees and stoppdge 


of searches, arrived at between the official representatives 
of India and Pakistan, were honoured by India and broken. 
by Pakistan. This surreptitious attempt to put India in 
the wrong is still going on. 

Meanwhile, political circles in London are intrigued 
at the report that Sir Muhammad Zafarullah may move the 
UNO for setting up an Inquiry Commission. Although the- 
Conservative Party and the Tory press seem determined to- 
make political capital out of Pakistan’s cry for help,. 
foreigm diplomatic circles in the British capital, reports 
I. P, A., are merely amused at this naive diplomatic man- 
ouvre of Pakistan, posing as the injured party. Impartial 
political observers in London are commenting that, though 
it may be a mere coincidence, it is worth emphasising that 
Mr. Churchill’s reference to riots in India at the Conser- 
vative rally at Sharesbrook, closely followed. panies 
official appeal to Britain and the Dominions. 

_ Indirect evidence is not Jacking that Pakistan is- 
heing actively encouraged by reactionary Anglo-Americam 
elements. Some time ago, Pakistan appealed to Red Cross 
Societies in the United States and Britain “for all 
possible assistance in men and materials.” Jt was indirect-- 
ly hinted in redctionary Anglo-American quarters that 
Pakistan) might follow this up by appealing for military 
assistance. 

The non-official Muslim League propaganda machi- 
nery is functioning, in league with the reactionary 
elements in London, at full blast. A closer analysis of the- 
stories and reports about India carried by tthe Tory press- 
gives an uninformed observer the impression that the- 
Indian Union is eager to break away from the British 
Commonwealth and that it is trying to hatch a secret pact 
with the Soviet Union against the Anglo-Americam bloc. 


Pakistan Flouted Agreement—Says 


Sri Prakasa 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, Indian High Commissioner for Paki-. 
stan, who visited, towards the end of September, the non-- 
Muslim refugee camp at Hyderabad (Sind), received com- 
plaints from the refugees that they had been waiting there- 
under vile conditions for ten to fifteen days in the hope- 
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of being -evacuated early to India, that they had spent 
their last rupee, having been left with only their railway 
tickets and that they would starve if they were not trans- 
‘ported expeditiously. They said that the present transport 
arrangements were too inadequate, only abort 1,000 
passengers being cleared daily by the Jodhpur railway. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa told them that the present slow 
evacuation was due to-want of coal to run the trains and 
promised to do his best to make a sufficient number cf 
‘special refugee trains available for them. He, however, 
asked them to bear their present troubles and tribulations 
with fortitude and courage. : ue 

Later in the evening Mr. Sri Prakasa visited the 
Hyderabad (Sind) railway station where rigorous searches 
and large-scale confiscation of passengers’ personal effects 
have been practised all the time. The vicious nature of the 
search was altered there on the day” of Mx Sri 
Prakasa’s visit but still stories of previous day’s harassing 
searches weré related to him by the evacuees. The passen- 
Gers, seated in three bogies in the outgoing train for 
Jodhpur, said that. they had been left behind at the station 
the previous day, their bogies having been detached from 
the train merely because the authorities had not been able to 
search their kit. 

On enquiry, Mr. Sri Prakasa was told by Mr, Channa, 
Deputy Collector, that under the orders of the Sind 
Government, silk and typewriters, even for personal use, 
were not to be carried by passengers as part of their kit, 

In an interview Mr. Sri Prakasa subsequently won- 
dered as to why the agreement arrived at recently be- 

. tween the Governments of India and Pakistan prohibiting 
seizure of any goods except articles of merchandise carried 
in large quantities was not being implemented on this 
side. He said that he would take up this question imme- 
diately with the Government of India. 

According to a report received from Nawabshah and 
from several other railway stations in Sind, searches of 
luggage of passengers including even of those holding 
tickets for nearby places in the province are being carried 
on by the police. Even people travelling by buses from 
one place to another are searched on the way and they 
ure held up for hours. 

At Dadu station, Muslim National Guards unaccom- 
pained by police or railway staff get into trains and search 
the luggage of passengers, who had entrained at previous 
stations. The passengers are deprived of their kit by the 
National Guards. tO 

A peculiar feature of the searches at the Nawabshah 


station is that the passengers going outside the province. 


or to any other place in the province itself south or east 
of Nawabshah, aré not allowed to take more than 13 
pounds of their used personal clothes, cotton, silken or 
woollen, and any excess is taken away from them. For this 
purpose the passengers’ kit is weighed on the railway 
weighing machine. 

Sewing machines, lately exempted by the Sind 
Government. are also taken away from the passengers at 
this place. No receipt of seized articles is given by the 
police unless asked for by the owner. 

According to a notification of the Sind Government 
issued yesterday, crockery, enamelware, glassware and 
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hosiery, although carried by a passenger as a part of his 
kit, have been added to the list of articles banned for 
export outside the province under the Essential Commo- 
dities Control Ordinance, excépt without a permit. 


Liaquat Ali’s Peace Appeal 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Government, broadcasting from the Pakistan radio, ap- 
pealed to all citizens to suppress disorders which was “the 
greatest of all national duties today” and gave generous 
assurances of “equal justice, love and forbearance” to the 
minorities. He also declared, “The whole world knows it is 
not ‘we who did greater wrong but J consider it a disgrace 
for Pakistan. that in certain parts the majority has failed 
in duty to protect the minosity.” He has asked the Hindus 
of Sind to stay and not to go away leaving their wealth 
and homes behind. We believe it is no longer necessary 
to unmask the utter hypocrisy of declarations of similar 
nature. The pose of injured innocence that Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan tries to maintain will not deceive any one who 
is not more than half ready to be deceived. 

Pakistan now, wants to prevent the wholesale exodus 
and they have very good reasons to do so. Orderly ex- 
change of population does not fit in with the plans of 
those who brought the Pakistan State into being. The 
doors of Pakistan have been closed to Muslims from India 
except to those coming from the East Punjab. Those that are 
kept out, are expected to work in the future, as in the 
past, in a spirit of uttter self-abnegation for the greater 
glory of Pakistan. The solidarity of Islam is expected to 
be strong enough to overcome the pressure of the political 
environment, and the liberal outlook of the Government of 
India is expected to provide them with opportunities of 
consolidating their position inside the Indian Union. Such 
a policy may require the retention of a considerable body 
of non-Muslim population in Pakistan as hostages, as a 
means of exerting diplomatic pressure on the Government 
of India; that is possibly one of the reasons for which 
the responsible leaders of Pakistan are anxious to stop the 
exodus of non-Muslims. To achieve that end they do not 
rely entirely on assurances of protection and safeguards 
for the future. The Government and people of Pakistan 
seem to be bent on preventing by all means in theix power 
the free movement of refugees from the West. 

The same hostage theory finds confirmation in reports 
from Pakistan. The following comment of the Illustrated 
Weekly Tomorrow of Karachi, in its issue, dated Septem- 
ber 23, may be considered a sufficient indication of how 
the minorities in Sind are taking these Pakistani Pde? 
about them : 

“The Governments of Hindustan and Pakistan must 
put their heads together and take a final decision on the 
‘exchange of population.” If Premier Liaquat Ali Khan 
is determined to pull out every Muslim from East Punjab 
and have him firmly planted in West Punjab, Premier 
Jawaharlal will pull out every Hindu from West Punjab 
and have him firmly planted in East Punjab. There shail 
thus be a complete exchange of population in the Punjab. 

“The Hindus of N.-W. F. Province are migrating to 
Hindustan’ and there has been a heavy exodus of Hindus 
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from the Pakistan part of Bengal. That leaves Sind, where 
the Hindus are anxious to stay, They do not favour migra- 


Vi? tion, They have good relations with their Muslim neigh- 


They ask, 
good behaviour of Hindus in Hindustan ?’ 





/ 
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bours. But they naturally ask a very pertinent . question. 
‘Are we to remain here as hostages for the 
There were 
ugly incidents in Delhi. God forbid, if any such incidents 
are Tepeated, must the Hindus of Sind pay for the sins of 
Delhiwallas. The Hindus in Sind believe that the Sind 
Government is anxious to maintain law and order but they 
.also feel that at any moment the Government” may lose its 


4. grip on the fast flowing foreign element into this province 


and the Hindus pf Sind may have to pay very dearly. 

“If all the Ministers are Muslims, if all the heads of all 
important offices are Muslims—if the police is Muslim and 
the military is Muslim’.and when the Hindu sees the 
hatred in the eyes of the foreigner whois in Sind, he 
naturally feels nervous and desires to leave Sind before 
it is too late.” ) 


Threat from Junagadh Gains Moméntum 
Following the Jam Saheb’s warning the States Minis- 


“try of the Indian Dominion came out with the demand for 


~" 


a plebiscite to settle the issue. The ruler did not pay any 
heed to this. A provisional government of Junagadh has 
been formed. under the leadership of Sri Samaldas Gandhi. 
This Government has declared war against the ruler and 
is now functioning from Rajkot taking possession of the 
Junagadh embassy buildings there. Many of the neighbour. 
ing Kathiwar States have recognised the government.. The 
Dominion Government of India has openly and unequi- 
vocally made public their non-acceptance of the accession 


_ of Junagadh to Pakistan; and has despatched armed forces 


f. 
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to the adjoining areas some of which are reported to have 
been forcibly and illegally usurped by that State. 

In repudiating Jam Sahch’s allegations, Mr. Liaquat 

Ali stated: “It seems that on. principle the Jam Saheb 
does not like the idea of Junagadh -acceeding to Pakistan. 
He sees in it an attempt to disrupt the unity, integrity and 
security of India and calls upon the Indian Dominion to 
defend Indian integrity from- ‘these infiltration tactics of 
Pakistan.” The correct position is that the Indian Independ- 
ence Act of 1947 has left all Indian States free to join 
either one Dominion or the other or to enter into treaty 
relations with either.. Legally and constitutionally, there 
can be no question of putting limitations on this right of the 
States.” Thus he ignores the importance of popular feeling and 
inequity of principle involved in forcing the subjects to 
join Pakistan” who are geographically contiguous and 
desirous of joining the Indian Deminion. The Jam Saheb 
quite aptly pointed out to Mr. Liaquat Ali the dangers 
involved in adopting the course Pakistan and Junagadh 
have taken. In repudiation of charges of communalism 
levelled against him, he observes : “I am concerned with 
the matter as the Ruler of a State in Kathiawar and know 
-that‘my views are the views of all Rulers and people of 
Kathiawar except the Ruler of Junagadh. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali stated that “my previous statement 
full of possibilities for incalculable evil in view of 
communal frenzy when they decided to accept the acces- 
sion of Junagadh State. The communal frenzy does not 
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come into being without cause. It is ithe resul: of such 
unfriendly acts as one we are dealing’ with.” i 
The Jam Saheb’s apprehensions will be clear from a 
view of the fact that the State of Junagadh is situated in 
the midst of other States which have acceeded to the 
Dominion of India, and its territories are jmter- 
laced with the territories of these States. For ex- 
ample, in Junagadh itself there are territories of the 
State which have acceeded to the Dominion of India, 
Similarly islands of Junagadh State territory exist inside 
Bhavnagar, Nawanagar, Gondal and Baroda: The Railway 
and Posts and Telegraph services of Junagadh are an. 
integral part of the. Indian system; the Railway Police, 
Telegraphs and Telephonies are administered by the Domi- 
nion of India. Of the 671,000 approximate State population, 
about 543,000 or 81 per cent are non-Muslims. ‘The Indian 
States Ministry says in their communique : ~ 
“Although, theoretically, the termination: of para- 
mountcy left the Indian States free to accede to either of 
the Dominions, it has always been recognised: that, in 
practice, this freedom would be exercised with due regard 
to facts of geography. This was made clear by His Excel- 
lency -the Governor-General of India at the conference 
which hé held with the Representatives of the States on 
the 25th July and this has been the essence of the acces- 
sion policy pursued by the Government of India.” 
' What is stranger still-is that a representative of 
Junagadh State was present at the above. conference and 


participated in its deliberations. In his public statements 


also His Highness the Nawab has all along adhered to the 


principle of the solidarity of Kathiawar. The Government 


of India feels constrained to note that Junagadh ‘never 
attempted to negotiate the terms of accession with the 
Dominion of India. On the other hand, without any 
warning, it was announced that the State had acceeded to 
the Dominion of Pakistan and that this. accession had been 
accepted. Prior to the announcement, there were indica- 
tions that Junagadh intended to accede to Pakistan. The 
immediately ‘represented to the 
Government of the Dominion of Pakistan that the matter 
should be decided according to the wishes of the people 
of the State. No reply was received either to this or to 4 
subsequent ‘communication. The, Government of India, 
therefore, decided to depute Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary, 
Ministry of States to Junagadh with a personal message 
to His Highness the Nawab. The Dewan conveyed to Mr. 


_ Menon His Highness’s inability to see him. He. could only 


see the Dewan who made the suggestion that the matter 
should be discussed at a conférence with the representa- 
tives of the Dominions of India and Pakistan in which 
Junagadh should also be present.“ 


. NOTICE 


‘On account ‘of the Durga Puja H olidays “The 
Modern Review” OFice and “Prabasi” Press will remain 
closed from the 20th October to the.2nd November, 
1947, both days included. All business accumulating 
during this period will be transacted after the holi- 
days. 

Kenan Nate CHarrersi, 
Editor. 


SIDE- LIGHTS ON THE INDIAN 


By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, m.s. (Cal.), ph. (Lond.) 
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_Firteenty of Augusi, 1947, will ever be remembered a3 
2 red-letter day in the histcry of India as wiping oul 
the last vestiges of foreign domination and ushering 
in the epoch of freedom for which generations of her 
men and women fought and . suffered, but few will 
perhaps remember another date no less momentous 
and memorable as Inyipg the legal basis of the historic 
constitutional change} I mean the 18th of July, 1947, 
when the Indian Toe cverdenes Bill received _ royal 
assent. It woyld not pérhaps be untimely to discuss 
some of the implications of this legislation when: it has 
just come into force. | 

Momentous as if is from the -political and consti- 
tutional angle, m its legal aspect it is rather wun- 
pretentious as would appear from the title of the bill 
which runs as follows : 


“A Bill.to make provision for the selting up 


in India-gf two independent Dominions, to substitute 
other provisions for certain provisions 6 1é 


Government of India Act o which apply out- 


side those Dominiofis and to _ povide for other 

matters odhsequential on oF Goniected~ with the 

setting up of those Dominions.” 

{ To other words the primary object of the bill is to 
carve out two Dominions out of the territories now 
constituting India and to that end to replace some of 
the provisions of tbe. existing Government of India 
Act, 1985, by new ones that is, those which would now 
be incompatible with the new status su¢h as the .con- 
trol of outside authorities like the Seerctary of Stale 
‘and his advisers, and also to maké”new provisions for 
the implementation of the plan of setting up of two 
autonomous Dominions. In form, therefore, it is some- 
thing like an amending Acl, modifying and supple- 
menting the provisions of the Government of India 
Act, 1985, which up to now provided thes framework 
of: thé Indian constitutional structured Ithough 1 
substance it has completely recast the whole thing 
changing India from a Dependency of the Crown into 
two independent Dominions within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.,It is not, however, a blue-print for 
the future governance “of the two ‘independent Domi- 
nions—for that is being forged by the—respective 
Constituent Assemblies—but only proposes ‘to effect a 
smooth and peaceful transfer of power from British to 
Indian hands. Premier Attléé gave a correct account 
of the nature of the Pill in the House of Commons 
when he spoke of it as “being in the nature of an 


enabling” billAA bill to enable the represeltatives of + 


India and Pakistan draft their own constitution and 
to provide for the exceedingly diffienlt period of 


transition.” @ 
mle 
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INDEPENDENC E ACT, 1947 


rane Nl 
The first clause sf the Independence .Act “provides 


for the creation of ‘two independent Dominions to be 
known as ‘India? and ‘Pakistan’ respectively as from 


ee 


the 15th of Augusl, 1947. (The term ‘independent’ 
signifies not only independtnce of each other As 
between themselves but independence from outside 


control in any shape or form.) As regards the name 
‘India’ it has been suggestéd that it might imply that 
Pakistam had seceded from the whole of India. Actually 
there is no such implication. The fact is,—what was 
India before, comprising both. British India and Indian 
India, would now be recreated into two new politica! 
entities called ‘India’ and ‘Pakistan’ It would have, 
of course, avoided“confusion if some name other than 
‘India’ could be. used. The alternative name ‘Hindu- 
sthan’ did not appexl to the Congress leaders, as it 
might convey an impression that it would be a com- 
munal Stale only for Hindus. So they preferred to 
retuin the name ‘India’ with all its historic agsocialion 
and tradition. Moreover, the names were accepted by 
agreement among Gonpress and League’ leaders.’ Objec- 
tion may be taken to the expression , “indemndent 
dominions’ in Clause I on the grounds—(a) the term 
‘dominion’ is not a happy'’ one in relation to free 
Siales; and (b) the terms ‘independent’? and ‘domi- 
nions’ as they are commonly understood, inyolve some 
amount of contradiction, being opposed to the idcas 
of common allegiance: to ‘the Grown -and | ‘inter- 
dependence’ involy éd-in the concept -.of Dominion 
Status. But it was explained. by Prime Minister Attlee 
at the committee stage of the bill that the term 


‘Dominion’ had been. defincd in terms of the stalute 
of Westminster Act (1931) “as as meaning — “complete 
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independence, common “allegiance ‘to the Crown not note 
withstanding and that the “secepted_ “theory _of “jnler- 
dependence as between Dominions did not pare 
from their indeperitenee~in—aiiy_way. “The “Tern 
‘indepéndeat’ has been specifically introduced to allay 
doubts and suspicions that. might arise in any quarter 
as to the fully sovereign status of ihe new States. It 
is truce that‘‘Dominion Staius’ at the present day 
virtually amounts to -independence, which is clear 
enough from recent constitutional developments in 
‘Hire,’ yet they remain two distinct concepts at Icast 
subjectively. Whether India should remain contented 
with ‘Dominion Status’ or go in for complete inde- | 


pendence under her new constitution is a bigger issue 


which we need not diseuss hére. ON 

The next three sections of the Act read with 
Schedules (I) and (II) deal with the allocation of 
territories as between the two new Dominions, Some 
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Pakistan, the Dominicn of India getting the residuary Rae 6 of the Act has been very rightly des- 
portions’ of what constituted British India before the gribed by Mr. V. P. Merion, the Reforms Commis- 
appointed day, ie.) August 15. In making the provi-+“sioner, as “the pivotal provision in the bil establishing 
sional territorial division between the two Dominions,*feyond doubt or dispute ‘sovereign. - character_.of -the, 
the authors were mainly guided by the principle _ ot ~fepisiature of each of the new Dominions and giving 


communal majority in the make-up of the population 
in particular administrative: areas, - final adjustment 
being left to a Boundary Commission appointed for 
the purpose who were io be guided by ‘other factdrs’ 
aswell in giving their award which has been lately 
given. /The territorial adjustment as thus made is not, 
however, meant to be irrevocable| Sections (3) and (4) 
introduce an element of flexibility by providing for 


them the fullest measure Of independence.” It aims at 
bringing the legislatures of the new Dominions at once 
up to the level of the legislatures of other Dominions 
as defined by paragrach$ 2 and 3 of the preamble, and 
Sections 2-6 of the Statute of Westminster, 1931. The. 
section under consideration like the Sections of the 
Statute referred to, put an end to the legislative 


supremacy of. the British Parliament intrelation to the 
the inclusion or exclusion ef any area within or front — 
either of the Dominions subject: to the consent of the 
relevant Dominion and also for the accession of Indias 
States to either of themN\ Those who had to agree to 
the partition of the provinces of Bengal and the 
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ior form and clothe them with plénary powers of 
‘legislation for themselves. In the first place, all 
‘limitations on their jurisdiction are removed, For 
Punjab under pressure of circumstances may perhaps instance, under sub-section (2¥ no law made by the 
feel healtened by the existence of these provisions. ' Legislature of either Dominion was to be void on the 

en@egtion (5) provides for the appointment of 21 ground of repugnancy to any Act of Parliament, in- 
Go¥erhor-General for each Dominion by the king with ! cluding even the Indian Independence Act itself. Under 
the proviso that until provision to the contrary 8 ‘sub-section (3) the right of disallowance, reservation or 
made by a-law of either of the Dominions the same jsuspension’ of operation of any law of the Indian 
person may combine the office for both the States. |Legislature exercised so long by the British Crown 
The proviso was introduced with a purpose. It was fadvised by His Majestys Government in Britain is to 
intended that during the transition period the same iease to operate in respect of legislation passed by the 
‘person should be the Governor-General for both the* Jegislature of either of the Dominions. | Sesser 
Dominions for the smooth change-over from a single In ‘the second place, the legislative _superiority=.of 
system to a-divided one and Lord Mountbatten was the British Parliament is to cease. Under sub-section (4) 
nominated for the dual office. The proviso was intended “no Act of the British Parliament is henceforth to apply 
therefore as an enabling clause. Due-to a last-minute, to either Dominion unless it is adopted by the legis- 
change, however, in the counsel of the eague it was‘ Jature of the relevant Dominions as part of its law, 
decided to have two different. persons as Goyernors-, that is, of its own free will. Under sub-section (5), 
General Ww) the two Dominions with resulting com-. the provision has been extended to cover Orders-in- 
plications.¥The procedure that has been adopted for Council or order, rule or, other instrument made under 
the appointment of the Governor-General marks - 2 an Act of Parliament by any Minister of the U. K, 
departure from the usual one followed in the Domi- or other authority, In the third place, positively 
nions, that. is, appointment by the King on the advice speaking, the powers of the Legislatures of the 
of his Cabinet -in the Dominion concerned. This'was Dominions are placed on a plenary footing. Under 
not feasible in the, special circumstances of the country, sub-section (1), the Legislature of each of the new 
as the Governor-General was to be appointed in res- . Dominions is to have “full power to make laws for 
pect of both the Dominions as from August 15, and that Dominion, inchiding laws having extra-territorial 


the Ministers were then to be appointed by the 
Governor-General. In the absence ofa Ministry 1 
office before August 15, to advise the King, in this 
matter, the procedure thal was adopted with the 
approval of the Indian leaders and also of the King 
was this that the Viceroy would consult the leadership 
of the two major parties as to their nominee: or 
nominees for tlie offices. This advice of the 
leaders was formally tendered to the King by His 


operation.” What is more, under the second part of 
sub-section (2), the powers of the Legislature of each 
Dominion include the power to repeal or amend: an¥ 
existing or future Act of the British Parliament-. or 
order, rule or regulation in Bo far a& it is part of the’ 
law of the Dominion.\,It would thus be within‘ ‘the 
competence of either Dominion Legislature to pass 4 
law abrogating any provision of even the Independence 
Act itself which creates them. What more convincing 


party | 


Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and} evidence is needed of their sovereign. character ? But 
appointments were made accordingly. (The departure } although no outside: authority like the British Parlia- 
from the usual procedure, it will be seen, was neces- ment or Government would be competent to place any 
“Stated by the special circumstances of the situation limitation on the powers of two Dominion Legislatures: 
and in no way indicates a differnece in the constitu- nothing would prevent them themselves imposing limi- 
tional status of the new Dominions. In fact, Mr-.j tations on their own powers. Fgr sub-scetion- (6) pro- 
Attlee made it perfectly clear on the floor of the HouSe!l vides that the power of each Dominion Legislature 
of Commons that the exceptional procedure was meant’ would extend to the making of laws limiting for the 
only for that occasion. ' future the powers of the Legislature of the Dominion: 
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The object of introducing this sub-section is to empower 
each Dominior Legislature acting as the constitution- 
making body to create a Federation by voluntarily 
limiting its powers as the legislature for the Dominion 
so as to give autonomy to the constituent units. This, 
however, does not derogate from their sovereign 
character, inasmuch as self-imposed limitations are “no 
real limitations. Nor_is the power of the Governor- 
General of each of the Dominions to assent in. His 
“ Majesty’s name to the laws passed by ‘them in~ the 
nature of a limitation on their power wer inasmuch as the 
Governor-General as & constitutional head would 1 act 
only on the advice of his Ministers responsible _ to the 
. Legislature itself Judging “by the criteria laid “down 
by Prof. Dicey in examining the sovereign character 
of the British Parliament, viz, (1) that King-in- 
Parliament has the right to make or unmake any law 


whatever for British territories and (2) that no other 


"authority is recognised by the law of England as 
having the right to over-ride or set aside the legislation 
of Parliament; the Legislatures of the new Dominions 
‘can also be regarded as sovereign legislatures, Sardar 
Patel observed in a. recent Press Conference’: 

“The jurisdiction. of Pariament over -India has 


ended. with this Bill. It has nothing to do with 
India hereafter.” 


This section is symbolic of the British quitting 
India and of the transfer of real power from Britain 
to Jndia though unhappily divided into two parts. “.~ 

ection 7 of the Ast seems to be conceived in 
direct implementation of the ‘Quit India’ resolution 
of the Congress. In terms of this section, as from ‘the 
appointed day, that is, August 15, 1947, the respon-, 


sibility of His Majesty’s Government’ in the United, - 
Kingdom in respect of the territories of British India, |: 
as also all their connection with the wi States and ~ 


what are called tribal areas are to ceaseSo far as the 
territories of British India are . conéerned the two 
Governments have taken over from. the British on the 
appointed dey good deal of controversy has arisen, 
lrowever, over the position of fhe Indian States as from 
the appointed day as a result of the termination of 
paramountcy. According tq one_ view,. the Indian 
Princes would become fully independent as from 
August 16, 1947. According to another view, Indian 
Rulers,..when they_ came under British suzerainty, did 
not ‘enjoy politically independent status and therefore, 
on the Japse of British paramountcy they would simply 
revert to their status, as it cbtained immediately before 
British rule in~Tndia.The first part of this latter view 
has been upheld by the States Enquiry Committee 
popularly known as the Butler Committee, although 
they have not accepted’ the latter part. The Committee 
pointed out : 

“Tt is not in accordance with itoceay fact that 
when the Indian States came into contact with the 
British power they were independnet, each possessed 
of full sovereignty, and of a status which a modern 


international lawyer would hold to be governed by 
the rules of ‘international law. In fact, none of the 
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States ever keld international status. Nearly all of 
them were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul 
empire, the Mahratta supremacy or the Sikh king~ 
dom and dependent on them.” 

‘Next we have to understand the nature of the 
rather complicated relationship obtaining so far 
between the British Crown and the Indian Rulers 
denoted by thé compendious expression “paramountcy”. 
The enquiry as to the exact nature of this relationship 
has proved a baffling one even to expert jurists. 
Opinion as to what it implies and what is its content 
has been of bewildering variety. In fact, it has not 
changing with 
time and circumstances. Butler Committee 
pointed out : 
: “The relationship of the Paramount Power- with 

the States is not a merely contractual relationship, 

resting on treaties made more than a century ago. 
It is a living, growing relationship shaped by 

’ circumstance and policy, resting, as Professor West- 
lake has said, on a mixture of history, theory, and 
modern fact.’ 

Nor is it something defined by treaties and agree~ 
ments, for only forty of them have such treaties which 
are also not uniform. It has been also developed by 
the operation of usage and sufferance. It was described 
by the Government of India in the following terms: 


a ©The 


( As the 


paramount , supremacy of the British 
. Government is a, thing of gradual growth.; it has 
“been established partly by. conquest, partly by 
treaty, partly by usage, and for a proper under- 
standing of the relations of the British Government 
to the Native States, regard must be had to the 
incidents of this de facto supremacy, as well as 
treaties and. charters in which reciprocal rights and 
. obligations- have been recorded, and the circum-~ 
stances under which those documents were originally 
framed. In the life of States, as well as of in- . 
dividuals, documentary ciaims j may be set aside by 
overt acts, ; ae 

Although paramountey has ae itself in its 
actual operation in some specifies forms of activity, 
such as external affairs and interstatal relations, defence 
and protection and of intervention, (a) for the benefit 
of the Prince, (b) for the benefit of the State and 
(c) for the benefit of India, it is not and cannot in the 
nature of things be confined to these alone. As the 
authors of the Report stated that these are only some 
of the incidents and illustrations of paramountey and 
that it was not possible to find a comprehensive 
formula fully covering the exercise of paramountcy. 
Bafied in their attempt to find such a formula they 
declared : 


“Paramountcy must remain pieemounts it must 
fulfil its obligations defining or adapting itself 
according to the shifting necessities of the time and 
the progressive development of the States,”* 

The - Butler Committee, however, recommended 
that in view of the historic and personal nature of the 





Indian States Enquiry Report, para. 39. 
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relationship, in the event of a government of “the Aeauhich ate the same: tame gets rid of your worries and 
nature of a Dominion Government being set, up in cares over external affairs, defence ang communica- 
India paramountey should not be transferred without tions. . . . You’ cannot. run away from the Domi- 
their own agreement to a new Government in British 02 Gov ernment which is your neighbour any. more 


than you can run away from the sub] ects for whose 
India responsible to an Indian legislature., This view sane ade you are r esoonaible? J 


of. the position of the States ws a vis the Dominion The leaders of the Dominion Govamment of India, 
Government or Governments in. India ‘has been re- Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel also have not jasisted 
iterated ever since. by the British Government, cven on the theory of succession of the Dominion Govern- 
as late as the debates in Parliament at the time of: ment to paramountcy, but have welcomed them: to 4 
passing the Indian Independence Bill. Taking a narrow} voluntary union with. either of the Dominions and 
legislatic view of the matter, the view that with the} assured them of perfect autonomy except in the 
transfer of power British Sammnolintcy. ‘simply lapses }Hmited field voluntarily ceded to the Union by the 
leaving the Rulers sovereign and independent may Instrument of Accession freely subscribed to by them. 
perhaps be correct, at least we are not competent to Speaking on the occasion of presenting the report of 
pronounce an opinion on the legal aspect of the matter. the Committee of the Constituent Assembly appointed 
But even admitting its legal validity, we should note to negotiate with the States Negotiating Committee 
that the relations of States to such a Dominion an April 28 last, Pandit Nehru observed : 


Government raise question both of law and policy, as “The scheme is essentially a voluntary one, 
the Butler Cominitiece also stated® and in such matters where no compulsion, except the compulsion of 
considerations of policy should by all means outweigh * @Vents, is Incicated.” 

those of law. (Ev en the British Government though Sardar Patel also on assuming charge of the States 


consistently subscribing to the position that para- Department made a statement substantially on the 
mountey lapses with the iransfer of power and the same lines which even the Viceroy has characterised a5 
States become independent and sovereign hold the view “Statesmanlike.” A glance at the Draft Insirument ol 
that by the logic of circumstances and as ‘a matter of Accession as finally adopted at the Conference of the 
policy they have got to enter into some sort of union Tepresentatives of the Indian States and the Govern- 
with cither of the two Dominions by negotiation Both ™mdnt of India and also the ‘Standstill Agreement, 
the Viceroy and Mr. Attlee while admitting thé fact “which would be concluded between every State acced- 
of their independence after the appointed day have ing to the Indian Union and the Government of India 
exhorted them in the most emphatic knowledge to Would convince everyone that States would gain 
link up, in their own intercst, with cither of the two eVerything and lose nothing by, their accession. But 
Dominjons. Addressiag a conference of Rulers and Patt from the ‘compulsion of events’ as Pandit Nehru, 
Ministers on July 25 last, the Viceroy pointed out that has aptly described the pressing problems that would 
fhe States have complete freedom,—technically and rise on the termination of all existing agreements _ 
\legally they are independent but in fact, the .dégtee with thé Government of India covering a wide field 
fof independence to be enjoyed by them shoviid ,he including Defence, Communications, ctc., which should 
‘limited. Because during the period of British rule: a persuade the Rulers to join either Dominion they. 
system of co-ordinated administration on all matteis: isf. should also take note of the feelings and inclinations 
common concern . paiticularly in the financial ‘ and’ of their peoples which they edn ignore today at their 
evonomie field in relation to such matters as Posté and peril. Because the forces ef democracy and freedom 
Telegraph, Customs and Communication had grown Which have shaken the foundations of the mighty 
up due to the combination of the offices of Governor- British imperialism in British India will not stop on 
General of India and the Crown Representative in the the borders of their territories but have already 
person of the Viceroy. That link being broken now, permeated their peoples as is evident from the active 
it would leave a void which if not filled up by some organisation of the States’ peoples called the States 
machinery of co-ordinated action between the States Peoples’ Conference, the Congress organisations in the 
on one side and either of.the Dominions on the other idividual States and the movements launched under 
would result in a chaos which would be more harmful the aegis of these organisations in different States for 
to the States than to’ the Dominions. If the States do Some time past on varoius issues. (hose who. have 
not accede to the Union they would also be faced ‘#ken a narrow legalistic view of the relationship 
with a situation arising out of the termination. ot Petween’ the States and the British Government in- 
existing agreements with the Government of India Cluding the British .Government itself have left this 
covering a wide field of administration which no Ruler 2eW force in the situation completely out of account. 
- vould view with equanimity. In coneluding his address: Happily all the princes with the solitary exception of 
the Viceroy observed : Hyderabad thave wisely decided to accede-to either of 

eq have no doubt that this (joining the Indian the Dominions and Hyderabad is also carrying on 

Union) is in the best interests of the States, and negotiations with the States Department of the, 


every wise ruler and wise government would desire Government of India-and it is hoped, will also follow 
. peas with the Great Dominion of Indig.on @ gyit, 
8 le ; 
gig NE yous ereet internal auto nomy and Section 7 (1) (b) of the Act eee provides for 


6, bid, para 58, : the termination of the paramountey and suzerainty of 
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the Crown’ over the Indian States and along with that, 
aS a necessary’ corollary, of all treaties and agreements 
in force, all functions exercisable by the Crown on that 
date with respect, to the States, all its obligations to 
the States and all other rights, authority or jurisdiction 
exercisable. by the Crown under treaty, grant, usage, 
sufferance, etc., as all these derived only from the 
paramountey of the Crown. However, although | the 
section in question does mot ‘provide anything in place 
of the British paramountey that lapses, it does not 
also preclude ‘the States fr om negotiating some form. 
of ‘relationship with .either of the new neighbouring 
Dominions. }On the contrary, the statements of the 
Prime MinsSter and the Attorney-General in the 
“House of Commons at different stages of the progress 
of the Bill as also the pronouncements of the Viceroy 
make the intention of the British Government clear 


beyond doubt that they should enter by negotiation. 


into some form of relations with the successor Govern- 
ments in regard to matters‘of common concern which 
were so long regulated by paramountcy. Section 7 (1) 
(c) provides for a similar . termination of existing 
treaties and agreements of the British Government 
with the tribal authorities, thus leaving the field open 
for the successor governments to negotiate and enter 
into fresh agreements with the tribal jirgas or assemr 
blies. Provision is made in the same Section of the Act 
for the continuance during the transition period of the 
provisions of the existing. agreements relating to 
Customs, Communications, or such other matters until 
the provisions in question are denounced by either 
side or superseded by fresh agreements. This is just to 
avoid possible dislocation in the transit on period. 





Indian Union. Because in the first plaee the-area 
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In the light of. the discussion so far and on going 
through the terms of the Instrument of Accession 
framed at the instance of Lord Mountbatten and a8 
finally agreed to by the Government of India and the 
representatives of the Indian States one cannot resist 
the conclusion that the Rulers of States would be 
definitely gainers as a result of accession to the 
in 
respect of which they subject. themselves to the juris- 
diction of the Dominion authorities is strictly limited 
and defined by the terms of the Instrument. Secondly, 
it is provided that the terms of the Instrument would 
not be varied except with the consent of the acceding 
States, whereas In the previous regime there was 1o 
such limit placed on the discretion of the ‘Paramount 
Power which varied its jurisdiction as occasion 
demanded. Further, it is expressly provided that 10 
subscribing té the Instrument a Ruler would not.com- 
mit himself in any way to the acceptance of the 
constitution that would eventually be drawn up by: the 
Constituent Assembly or to: enter into arrangements 
with the future Government of India that would be 
set up under such constitution. Lastly, it is definitely 
stated in paragraph 8 of the Instrument that nothing 
will affect the continuance of the Rulers’ 
sovereignty in and over his State or the rights and 
powers enjoyed by the -Ruler except to the extent 
provided by or under the Instrument.* 
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(To be continued) 
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* Based on a talk given before the Rotary Club, Dacea Branch, on 
Jith September, 1947. : 
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; "THE GROWTH OF COMMUNALISM’ AND BREE DOWN OF THE 
BENGAL ADMINISTRATION | 


The Political and Administrative Context 
By Rat Bauapur. BEJOY BIHARI MUKHERJI 


+ 

Tue State, by all canons of political philosophy, is an 

institution to work for the common good of all that 

“constitute its components. It must at least conform to 
the elementary postulate that it works for the greatest 

good of the greatest number and that it attempts to 

secure the willing co-operation and allegiance of all or 

at least of the largest bulk of the citizens that compose 

- it. That allegiance must be a willing allegiance based 
on the faith in the rightnéss of the ideology and in the 

sense of justice and fairplay of the individuals or the 

party that weild power. As Prof. Laski puts it : 


\ 


“Allegiance is an attitude of the mind and only 
naked coercion can bind men to purposes which their 
minds deny. Any State, therefore, which desires to 
put its dlaims upos, & bast; More provund than the 
formal has to win the obedience by consent, and not 
exact it by coercion.”—(State in Theory and Practice, 
page 213). 

There are, further, its political and administrative 


aspects. 


ba | 
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The State has to function through its legislature 


and through the agency of iis administrative staff. It is 


essential, therefore, that the laws its legislature passes 
should be just and based on sound principles recognised 
3s such. The officials that run the administration must 
be honest, efficient in the discharge of their duties and 
neutral in ‘politics, that the taxes it raises.are imposed 
with fairness and justice, with due regard to the well- 
being of the- social organism as a, whole, and above all 
that it maintains with firmness and impartiality the basic 
minimum of law and order which alone can ensure 
orderly life, Tf the State’ legislature develops a partisan 


outlook and passes’ Jaws, which are either thoughtless © 
or unsound in principle or directed to injure a section . 


of the common organism and to benefit another by 
sacrificing those principles as have been accepted by the 
juristic world as being the fundamental tenets of legis 
lation, the State, and its legislature, forfeits claims to 
lawful obedience. 
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If the State, and its agency, imposes - 
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taxation and in so imposing transgresses again the 
accepted principles of taxation or having raised , the 
taxation either wastes the amount so collected or uBes_ 
it for purposes of a zection or a ‘party at the cost of 
others the State forfeits its claims again to the willing 
consent of the citizens to such imposition of taxation 
or the collection thereof. If the State again develops 
a bureaucracy as its agent which‘ is partisan in politics 
or inefficient in discharging its’ duties towards the 
social organism:as a whole, or is dishonest and corrupt, 


the State has no rightful claims on the loyalty of its, 


constituents. If in developing -the agency of adminis- 
tration the State formulates rules, under whatever garb 
or verbiage, of political philosophy which deceive none 
but the unwary and the ignoramuses, which bar effi- 
cient and competent men coming into work for the 
social organism and raise sectional or communal bars, 
it exposes itself to the possibility of denial of taxes by 
the citizens and to an outburst of frustration as @ 
challenge against injustice. Bertrand Russel has well- 
observed that 
“Where some class containing individuals of energy 
and ability is debarred from desirable careers there 
is an element of instability (in the State) which is 


likely to lead to rebellion sooner or Jater.”-—(Bert-. 
rand Russel’s Power, page 101). 


India had beén under a non-national State, 
though such a concept transgresses the fundamental 
postulates of a State as recognised in the science or 
philosophy of: politics. This non-national State was 
challenged during the Sepoy Mutiny “of 1857 without 
success. Individuals since then had rebelled but. were 
dealt. with under the Law of Sedition. It was in 1906 
again, when in spite of popular opposition the Province 
of Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzon, thére was 
a mass flare-up vthallenging this action of the State. 
This challenge, started in Bengal, never cooled down 
to extinction though occasionally it subsided to- ‘gontroll- 
able size—on the other hand, it spread itself to other 
provinces. The’ emotional outburst was great and 
expressed itself ih a firm resolve to boycott British 
goods, in the establishment of secret societies, in 
anarchical crimes. The Government of the day met it 
by recourse to Regulation HI of 1818 which provided 
for deportation without trial, amended the criminal 
laws to facilitate trial of the challengers, etc. It also 
tried to widen the scope of constitutional growth, by 
expansion of power and authority of legislature ‘and 
of local bodies. After this mass challenge—not of the 
entire mass it is true at the start but of a section— 
which however went on growing, for national emotion 
is infectious in every country. The first instalment of 
Self-Government 
Morley-Minto Scheme of 1908. This was a very small 
eoncession which failed to evoke any enthusiasm and 
the unrest continued. ‘he partition of Bengal which 
had started this flare-up continued till it was modified 
in 1912. The 1908 reforms, however, instituted @ 
system of Separate Electorates by religious commu-~ 
nities which has been held up by Imperial Britam as 


was provided by what is known as 
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the high water mark of Imperial statesmanship and 
by nationalist India as 2 piece of Machiavellianism un- 
paralleled | in the history of man, unparalleled so far 
in the hiffory of the dealings of one group of human 
community with anotuer. In the present State of India 
40 years after this poisonous seed was sown © with 
scientific precision—the growth of the tree is hurting 
every form of integrated self-expression and is the 
direct and definite result of the poison so subtly 1n- 
jected and so assiduously nursed by the British 
Imperialist agents in India operating in diverse 
spheres since theh. This is the opinion of all National- 
ists (Hindus, Muslims and of other sections) and, as 
will be shown, by certain right-thinking Englishmen 
and non-British Europeans. 


Fe Til 

The first world war brought forth the pro- 
nouncement of 1917—a responsible Government i 
India. Mr. Montagu as the Secretary of State came 
down to India and formulated the details of the 
proposals which—known as the Montagu~Chelmsford 
Report—took shape ast the Government. of India Act 
of 1919 and introduced in the provinces a system of 
part-responsible government, known as Dyarehy. But 
though the Report condemned the Communal Elec- 
torate, the principle yielded to policy. Later on, the 
Simon Commission gat, saw the evil effects, and, 
while recommending its restriction, agreed to its 
continuance. Then came the. enquiry into the condi- 
tions of the so-called dépréssed classes. People 
economically dépressed live in every country and in 
Bengal it could be demonstzated that social habits had | 
nothing to do with the economic status of a class. 
Individuals of the Saha and the Subarna-Banik com- 
munities have more wealth than any Brahmin could 
‘boast of. Mr. Porter of the “Indian Civil Service, 
Superintendent of Census for Bengal of 1931, reported 
that for, the Administration, in fact, the problem of 
the depressed classes in Bengal does not. exist (Census 
of India, Vol. V, page 497). But it was not on facts 
or on realities that the British Imperialist’s group of 
little Englanders wanted to develop the future of 


—_ 


Anglo-Indian relationship. Undaunted by facts, the. 


policy of developing fissiparous tendencies in the 
social organism was ruthlessly -pursued. The same 
policy was solidly embodied in thé communal decision, 
misnamed as Award, in 1984, in which not only the 
separate electorate system was developed further for 
the group of. Mahomedans whom: the British Imperial- 
ist had so carefully nursed’ up and designated ‘as 
Muslim Leaguers but was extended further to sections 
of Hindu community. The development of the Muslim 
League through the -Nawab of Dacca by subsidies 
granted to him as grants for rehabilitation of 2 
bankrupt zemindari in 1906-7 has already been dis- 
cussed in ‘The Modern Review of November, 1946. 


The modification of che partition of Bengal smoothed - 


down the extreme agitation but could not meet 
eventually the political aspirations which had been 
stirred to a high pitch. The first world war followed, 





A ty 


in which of the on2 hand India’s contri- 
bution in men and money had been large, 


on the other hand, the political expectations both 
of men in the army and of those who in connec- 
tion with war went abroad and of those again who 
stayed back, went higher. Congress wanted to guide 
the recalcitrants and even with fhe full consciousness 
that a group of Muslims was being used to play the 
traitor and to obstrict nation-building work, to the 
detrimént of a community of Indians converted to 
Islamic faith,. India’s political leaders agreed to appease 
the vocal renegades. Separate electorate was’ reluctantly 
permitted to continue as the medium of representa- 
tion, provided they joined in the political. demand. 
But this pact of 1917, known as the Lucknow Pact, 
had the same outcome as what, the experience of the 
world had always demonstrated, that is, immoral 
means never leads“to moral ends. Surrender to immoral 
demands never led to an exini¢tion of immorality or 
to a realisation of the moral purposes of hfe. What 


appeasement ultimately leads to, the second World’ 


War has fully demonstrated. It ‘adds to immorality. 
It sharpens the appetite of and emboldens the wun- 
serupulous. Hitler was convineed that Chamberlain 
was afraid and so he went straight on his way. In 
England and in the English character and social life 
there are two definite straing—one standing for jus- 
tiec, fairplay and the application of the democratic 
attitude to the solution of problems and the other 
for selfishness, arrogance, based on superiority com- 
plex and autocratic dictatorialism. Nowhere are the 
two strains’ more apparent than in the oscillation of 
the policies affecting the colonial peoples. The 
Imperialists of Great Britain, with a hypocritical 
democratic pose, argued that the pact about Separate 
Electorate could not be interferred with, but of course, 


the other part*‘of the pact—the very basi¢ reason of 


the pact—-the demand for immediate sclf-government 
could not be conceded. 


The Communal Award came in 1934 | and 
ensured ultimately that the Bengal Legislature 
would ‘have 250 members of whom 119 will be 


,elected by separate Electorate for Mahomedans, 30 
“would be elected’ out of the newly discovered depressed 
classes, by a modified separate Electorate-—modified 
from purely communal electorate at ‘the instance of 
‘Mahatma Gandhi who to secure the modification had 
started a fast unto death—that at least 20 would be 
elected by the European community, which was given 
& representation out of all proportion to its numerical 
strength. This travesty of a democracy was foisted on 
. Bengal with a fanfare of proclamation to the world 
that powers were being handed over to the people. 


The Caste Hindus—who had been the bete-noire of 4. 


sroup of British Officials in the Indian Civil Services 
for being in the front rank in the struggle for national 
freedom—was sought to be pushed down and if 
possible exterminated. The communal electorate, the 
Communal Award, embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1935, brought out a constitution for 
Bengal which hasn’t yet been probed and analysed in 
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Civilisation that even in recent times 
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all its detailed workings and in all its tragic con- 
sequences. Immediately after it was set up, rt set about 
working for the destruction . of all that stands for 
Bengali culture and civilisation—the culture and 
produced 4 
Raja Rammohun Roy, -s Maharshi: Devendranath 
Tagore, a Ramakrishna Paramahansa, a Vivekananda, 
a Rabindranath Tagore, an Acharya Prafulla Chandra, 
an Acharya Jagadish Chandra Bose, a Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherjee, a Sir Gurudis Banerjee, a Surendra Nath 


Banerjea, an.Ananda Mohan Bose, a° Ramananda 
Chatterjee; an Aurobindo Ghosh and numbers 
of others in every sphere. The Anglo-Mahomedan 


combine, thus organised by-an Act of Parliament, 
created a legislature in which this combine could carry 
any bill into law. The group in the legislature, by a 
brute majority, devoted all their energy for the 
making of such laws only as would tend to uproot the 
Hindus. from their economic position—a position which 
centuries of frugal, industrious and abstemiuous life 
and cultural eminence had built up. It legislated or 
pretended to legislate for education. That attempted 
educational legislation throughout had a communal 
bearing. It meant that in every commitiee or in every 
Board associated with education, representation of 
communities would be detérmined by the numbers of 
the community .and failing that by a theory of weight- 
age, on the basis of a fancied importance of a com- 
munity which for obvious reasons of history, biology 
and sociology: lagged behind the general march for 
education. The undeveloped and’ biased mind in the 
sphere of education works havoc. In the Executive at 
the top the Ministers of the majority Muslim com- 


munity were to have not only pro-rata representation 


but practical and acttial monopoly, It had unrestricted 
powers to issue rules by executive orders. The Cabinet 
stood on the strength of the communally-minded | 
absolute majority, elected by a separate electorate 
which énsured extreme views. This was™further aided 
and abetted by the European representatives which, 
very unfortunately for the reputation of England and 
more unfortunately for the very self-interests of 
English mercantile community too, joined’up with all 
the forces that stood against nationalism. To that 
again was added a section of the group of Hindus 
selected from the intellectually but not necessarily 
economically backward classes scheduled as such. They 
with the lure of rewards of office and power were 
induced to play the traitors under the garb of demo- 
cratic representation. Tio the credit of the scheduled 
classes it must be said thay only a minority of their 
representatives electe? ‘to play the traitor—the majo- 
rity of them were as true sons of India as anybody 
else. - " 

It may be noted in parenthesis that the English- 
men in the services who shouted to the world against 
the alleged social tyranny of the caste system never 
admitted the Indian Members. of the Indian Civil 
Service to the United Service Club and so eminent 2 
man as Dr. P. K. Ray—a friend and fellow student 
of Haldane—when he went as Principal of Dacca 


\ 
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College was black-bailed by the. Dacca Club of which 
the majority members were red-nosed jute-wallas, i 
the name.of democracy with the misused and camou- 
flaged terms of political philosophy Bengal was given 
thus a system which put the moral and intellectual 
bankrupts of the social organism into positions 0} 
responsibility when this “responsibility” was intro- 
duced by the Act of 1919 and finally put into’ action 
by the Act of 1985! It was clearly the idea that the 
ICS. would be the de facto power in office though 


the so-called’ represeatatives of the people would be- 


the shawboys. as the de jure authority. The less the 
-moral and the intellectual competence of the so-called 
ministers the more the real power was expected to be 
left in the hands of the former. Immoral means, it 
may be repeatea again, never lead to moral ends, For 
the time being they may have a seeming success, The 
result has been that the attempt completely broke 


down the moral stature of the Englishmen in Inda,. 


broke down the traditions of the integrity of the 
administrative staff,, broke down the efficiency of 
administration almost completely and let in conditions 
which Gandhiji described as ‘organised anarchy.’ The 
‘whole moral’--and many will contend even the legal 
—responsibility for all that has’ happened in tragic 
Bengal ever sitice 1906-8 resis on the shoulders of that 
party of British Imperialists which had thrown 
principles of ethics, of morality and of humanity to 
the four winds and on their agents in India. It in- 
cluded not only such arch-protagonists of Colonial 
Slavery and .mperial selfishness as Mr, Winston 
Churchill who fought for « United Europe and for 4 
_ disunited Tndia at one and the same time, who even 
during the war pleaded for union with the English- 
man’s hereditary enemy the French, yet did not 
hesitate to take measures to keep India under the 
heels of Imperial Britain. It ineluded that exponent 
of liberalism John Morley whose liberal principles all 
evaporated when the chances of the imperial policy 
grabbing had to be risked. He consented to the intro- 
duction of that amazing technique, the communal 
electorate of Imperial Rule. Mr. G, T. Garratt, LCS. 
(Retd.), wrote m 1929: 


“The initiation of this principle (of Communal 
Rlectorate) in India was the greatest blunder that 
the British have ever committed. It has already 
eaten into the life of the people by 1918 and there 
was a strong enough body of opinion to insist upon 
its retention in the Montagu Reforms.” 
Indian Commentary, page 159). 

Mr. Garratt was mistaken to term it a blunder. 
Tit was a deliberately thought-out scheme with the 
definite purpose of developing fissiparous tendencies 
in a helpless subject Colonial people. Honest English- 
men and still more the pene Indians pleaded im 
vain, 

“As the British aoe the cause. even if 
the indirect and unwilling cause [Note—the Indians 
doubt the adjective] of most of the present friction 
it is clearly their duty to apply the knife rather 
thar leave it to the patients to perform that diffi- 
cult task.”—(Indian Commentary, page 181). 
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The Simon Commission reit¢rdted in a 
similar conclusions. This group included also Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Labour orphan lost in the glitter. of 
Imperial trappings. Logie playa small part in shaping 
Imperial polities, ethies plays still less. In 1932, 
Gandhiji agreed to go to the Round Table Conference 
to test. if just principles could be evolved. He forgot that 
at the start of his Dandi march he was confronted by 
a sincere devotee with a black flag who to Gandhiji’s 
utter astonishment had pleaded that Gandhiji’s 
mission was based on a wrong diagnosis. Gandhiji 
wanted a change of heat in Imperialism which 
betrayed a “complete ignorance ‘of so great a leader 


of the simple anatomy of ‘Imperialism which had no © 


heart to change but had only a pocket to fill,” said 
Meherali. The Round Table Conference ended, as was 
expected, in a failure. It. proved once more that 
Imperialism had no heart to change but only a pocket 
to fill. Sir Samuel Hoare worked hard for Anglo- 
Muslim anti-National combine. In the name of Demo- 
cracy something had to: be ddne to Vitalise the anti- 
national forces. Rules of Public Service Commission 
were evolved to put in the hands of-s communal 
cabinet the. means to organise the 
process of wholesale bribery to pay the agents of the 
Muslim Leagyie, camouflaged as Public Servants, to 
be stationed at the tax-payers’ cost (mainly Hindus) 
at every centre of administration. 


. IV 

Communal representation im gervices is 4% 
unique institution. It needs careful anulysis to explain 
its effect as the British have gilded it with bluffing 
phrases. Nationalist India believes that it was specially 
evolved to create a system of political patronage . for 
the creation of political agents, to be distributed over 
the centres-of administration, who are to function for 
the. developing of fissiparous tendencies and who are 
to be paid for by the tax-payers. It should be noted 
that of the tax about 80 per cent is contributed by 
is more than probably 


correct will be evident from the conduct, as will be 


shown later, of the British Imperialist group in power - 


way 


campaign by & - 


~ 


in 1983-1935 in the British Cabinet. The whole history - 


of services In Great Britain in its rapid evolutionary 
march shows that the only principle which the British 


Reformers strongly adhered to was the complete disso-, 


ciation of the publie services from political patronage, 
selection and nepotism. In the 20th century, therefore, 
what the English group of Imperialists knew’ well was 
that all chances of political preferences must be 
climinated, that the best of the social organism must 
be harnessed to rum the machinery of administration 
to the best advantage of the society if the State was 
to function efficiently. So a- fiction of the disability 
of the Mahomedans had to be built for propaganda 
purposes. The Hindus and the Mahomedans had chad 
the same chances for education for the last 150 years. 
It is one of the claims of the British administration, 
often urged to justify its presence, that it provided 
equal opportunity to all. Education had been closely in 
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the hands of the British officials. The Chancellor of the 
University had been the Governor of the Province, 
‘the Director of Public Instruction had always been 
an Englishman right through till the end of the third 
decade of the 20th century. The power for educational 
grants, of, affiliation of institutions, etc. lay in the 
hands of the ‘Director, and of honours in that of the 
Chancellor. The Muslims were financially not well off, 
but the same was the case with most Hindus of the 
same strata to which the Muslims belonged when 
they changed their religion as converts, as is the fact 
_ today that when a Bengalee cultivator is converted to 
Christianity 1 does not put him immediately at par 
with the big wigs of the British commercial community 
in Clive Street as Christians, Education -is a continuous 
process and not a coat of paint that can be applied 


at a moment’s notice, Economic betterment is also a- 


similar process. Naturally people whose aptitude by 
generations of culture has been improved hold the 
field. 

Appointments to the Public Services in Bengal 
throughout the 19th century up to 1937 had been 
rigidly in the nands of the Britishers. All gazetted 
appointments in the Executive services were made by 
the Lieutenanté‘Governors and then by Governors till 
the year 1937 and they were made at the suggestion 
of the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
which up till then ‘had neither a Lt-~Governor, nor a 
Governor, nor a Chief Secretary who was not 4 
Britisher. The Hindu did not come in the picture any- 
where. In the judicial service all gazetted appoint- 
ments were made by the Lt.-Governor and then by the 
Governor at the suggestion of the Hon’ble High Court, 
sent through the Chief Secretary. At High Court, the 
selection was made by the Senior LCS. Judge (in 
charge of the English Department as it was called) 
and the L.C.S. Registrar on ihe Appellate side, Till the 
beginning of the fourth decade of the 20th century 
no Indian (Hindu or Muslim) had been a senior ICS. 
Judge of the High Court in charge of the English 
Department, nor was any Indian (Hindu or Muslim) 
appointed as the LCS. Registrar of the High Court. 
The Hindu here too did not come into the picture. 
All gazetted appointments in the Education Depart- 
ment were made by the same process with the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction as the Selecting authority. 
The Director of Public Instruction throughout has 
been a Britisher, up to the beginning of the fourth 
"decade of the 20th century, either as a member of the 
ILCS. or of the Indian Educational Service. The Hindu 
did not have any say in the matter at all. Similarly 
in the Medical and in the Engineering services, the 
first selection was made by the Surgeon-General and 
the Chief Engineer who were Britishers till the end 
of the third decade of the 20th century. The appoint~ 
ments in the Secretariat were made by certain tests 
held by the Secretaries to the Government—in Bengal 
there was no Indian as a Secretary till the second decade 
of the 20th century. The Hindu thus had no hand in 
malang appointments here either. So far as non~ 
gazetted or Ministerial appointments in Government 
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were concerned all powers weré vested in the British 
‘members of the Imperial services. Till the August 
announcement of 1917 not even 10.per cent of the 
appointments was held in these services by Indians, 
much less by Hindus. It is a fact expressed in the 
written and published rules that although a Gazetted 
Indian Subordinate Judge can judicially dispose ol 
cases valued at millions but the appointment of 4 
Ministerial officer on Rs. 30 per month must depend 
upon the I.CS. District Judge, probably of the age 
of the Subordinate Indian Judge’s son and with & 
quarter of his probity, as many Privy Council judge- 
ments have proved. That on the executive side a Rai 
Bahadur Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, C.1.-—and no 
name is more honoured in Bengal—who had to live 
through his life as a provincial service subordinate, 
could as a Magistrate dispose of cases of highest 
importance but had to depend on the pleasure of a 
District Magistrate—in most cases a callow British 
youth with integrity and probity not a fraction of his 
—for sanction of appointment of a minor official. It 
nas often been given out that the Britisr officers in 
the imperial services all over India hardly numbered 
a little over thousand but it should have been stated 
that all powers, big or smal!, which had any executive 
content of privilege or patronage, financial or other- 
wise, were concentrated in these thousand hands. 
History will be hard pus to find a parallel to thig. 
system of concentration of powers. Tul 1920, it was 
the Imperial Service British group who decided on 
taxation, its methods and its distribution, who pre- 
pared the budget, initiated and carried out legislation, 
administered affairs of this vast aggregate to whom 
the Britisher as a rule was a complete stranger; the 
the privileges and honours, 
emoluments and the offices without sharing it with 
anyone, the Indian at best could expect some subor- 
dinate position gilded according to exigencies, All this 
is stated to prove that the allegation made by Muslims 
and so sedulously circulated by the British Imperialist 
group, that the Hindus-had any hand in thwarting 
their progress was ati unadulterated mass of lies. It 
was intended to circulate this to stir up jealousies, 
create resentment against the Hindus, and ultimately 
to start the stunt of communal representation in 
services, initiated, regularised, and perfected with 
British suggestion as will bo explained later. The slow 
progress of education among Muslims was responsible 
for slow progress in the professions. This can be 
gathered from Sir W. Hunter’s analysis of the Report 
of the Government Committee for Muslim Education 
appointed in 1871 in his book, The Mussalmans of 
Bengal, and Sir W. Hunter was never known as being 
pro-Hindu. Indeed some Indian nationalists go to the 
length of naming him as being the first I.C.S. Officer 
who started thé anti-Hindu campaign of jealousy, by 
the book referred to, as a countermove to the Hindu-, 
Muslim unity observed at the Sepoy Mutiny and that 
this campaign came out of fear inspired by the Muslim 
Weahabi campaign that resulted in the murder, by 
Wahabi, of Justice Norris at the High Court of Cal- 
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cutta and of Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, in the Anda- 
mans. Most of the reasons given by Hunter, for the 
decline of Mussalmans of Bengal can be demonstrated 
from historically: kept records to be untrue. He sought 
for special favour for Muslims, In the Discovery of 
India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has pointed out that 
the low intellectual level of the strata of Hindus, 
from which most of the Bengal Muslims were con- 
verted, together with their aversion to education and 
specially to English education, were responsible for 
their backwardness. The corresponding stratum of 
Hindus is equally backward educationally, as well 45 
economically. Throughout the 19th century, a century 
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of undivided British contro! of affairs of Bengal, and © 


the first quarter of the 20th, the Hindu had the same 
opportunities as, if not less, were offered to the 
Muslims. ‘There was, of course, no statutory ‘pre- 
ference in the beginning for any community. Later 
on, to checkmate the growth of nationalism, of whom 
the Bengalee Caste Hindus had been the chief prota- 


gonists, the vendetta against them had to be scienti-’ 


fically laid down and scientifically developed and so 
the communal award and the communal representa- 
tion in services had to be developed. The Englishman 
knows that as against this fiction, got up with a pur- 
pose, of Hindus thwarting Muslims in Benga], genuine 
grievances, at one time existed in Britain of Roman 
Catholics who were by statute debarred from progress 
™ his own country. It is worthwhile to discuss what 
they were and kow they were solved. Maitland quotes 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries. Vol. IV.: 


“Catholicism had been treated not as a, mere 


‘religious error but as a grave political danger and, 
considering the risings of 1715 and 1745, we are 
perhaps not justified in condemning that treatment. 
How enormously severe the law was will appear 
from the following passage : Papists may be divided 
into three classes, (1) persons professing the Papist 
religion, besides the former penalties for not fre- 
quenting their Parish Church, are disabled from 
taking lands either by descent or purchase after 
eighteen years of age—until ‘they renounce their 
errors ; they must at the age of twenty-one, regis- 
ter their estates before acquired, and all future 
conveyances and wills relating to them; they are 
incapable of presenting to any advowsin (or grant- 
ing to any other person any avoidance of the same), 
they may not keep or teach any school under pain 
of perpetual imprisonment; and if they willingly 
say or hear mars they forfeit the one two hundred, 
the other one hundred marks, and each shall suffer 
& year’s imprisonment. Thus much for persons, who 
from misfortunes of family prejudices or otherwise 
have conceived an unhappy attachment to the 
Romish Church from their infancy: and publicly 
profess its errors. (2) Popish recusants convicted in 
a court of law for not attending the service of the 
Chureh of England are subject to the following 
disabilities and penalties: (2) they are considered 
as persons ex-communicated, they can hold no office 
or employment, they must not keep arms in their 
houses but the same may be seized by the Justices 
‘ of the peace, they must not come within ten miles 
of London on pain of £100, they can bring no 
action at law or suit no equity, they are not per- 
mitted to travel above five miles from home unless 


by license upon poin of their forfeiting all :their- 
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goods and they may not come to Court under pam 
of 100 pounds; (wi) a married woman, when re- 
eusant, shall forfeit two-thirds of her dower OF 
jointure, may not be exXecutrix or administratrix to 
her husband, nor have any part of his goods, and 
during the coverture may be kept in prison, unless 
her husband redeems her at the rate of 16 pounds 
a month or a third part of all his lands; (az) finally 
as a feme-covert, a recusant may be imprisoned ; 
so all others must within three months renounce 
their errors and must abjure and renounce the 
realm, if so required and if they do not depart Or 
if they return without King’s license they small be 
guilty of felony and suffer death’as felons without 
penefit of clergy. 

' “Such were the laws against Catholics—the 
result of a series of statutes extending from the 
reign of Elezabeth to that of George II. 

“From both Houses of Parliament Catholics 
were excluded by the declaration agaist tran- 
substantiation.’—(Maitland’s Constitutional: Hzs- 
tory of England, pages 517-20). ; 
This 1s the kindhness, charity, tolerance shown by 

Englishmen to Roman Catholic Englishmen in their 
homeland. A part still persisted of these disabilities 
till 1867. The King even now forfeits the Crown by 
marrying a Papist. The Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act was passed in 1835, the disabilities barring appoint- 
ments, professions, education, even University degrees 
for the Roman Catholics, after operation for a number 
of centuries, were removed. 

How do these disabilities 

fictions‘ of disabilities imposed by Hindus wao 
had no power over the Mahomedans? The dis- 
abilities of the Muslims were never in existence 
except the disabilities inherent in biological and. 
historical past. When the British Imperialist group 
wanted the campaign against Hindus in general, andi 
Caste’ Hindus in particular, as an offset against Indiam 
nationalism, the technique finalised by Hitler-cum- 
Goebels was resorted to by British-cum-Muslim-cum- 
non-Caste Hindus. Every possible and impossible 
untruth and half-truth was developed into a philo- 
sophy and preached by the reactionary group in the 
services and used by them for introducing fissiparous 
administrative measures. It was they who wrote up 
reports and represented as facts the fiction they 
wanted to be circulated. Were the Roman Catholics 
provided with communal representation in the services, 
in trade, in commerce, in education, in .Eng- 
land to make good the losses to which they were so 
atrociously subjected by Statutory and executive: 


compare with the 


orders when they were emancipated in 1885? None: 
at all. Was their economic difference from the 
Protestants ‘statutorily brought about or sought 


‘to be eliminated by legalised freebootery ? Certainly 


not. It is this which marks the difference between am 
integrating... national state, smoothing down the 
rankling sores of undoubted injustices, and a non- — 
national state developing fictions and nightmares, 
stirring up. jealousies and, by constant writing and 
propaganda, raising fictions to truths stratifying and 
sterotyping them so that parts may continuously dis- 
integrate. Immoral means never lead to moral ends - 
nor even to good material ends, The group in the | 
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imperial services who, to hurt India, initiated, deve- 
loped and legalised communal representation 1 
services is under liquidation; along with the services 
as a whole though many good men to whom India was 
indebted were tarred for no fault of theirs. So strong 
is the emotion that today when these sefvices are 


liquidated not one regret is expressed by an Indian 


though they recognise that in spite of the intriguing 
and designing group of black sheep they had men who 
in diverse spheres had rendered magnificent services 
to India. : 

We may turn to state in brief how the fiction of 
Muslim injustice was sought to be met. " 

To enable the communally elected Cabinet’ to 
have the freedom to exercise unrestricted nepotism, the 
Government of India Act passed by the British 
Parliament restricted the- powers of the Public Service 
Commission—the on: bulwark in every’ country 
against political nepotism. Section 266 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 provided : 


“Nothing shall require a .Public Service Com- 


mission to be consulted as respects the manner 10 
which appointments arid posts are to be allocated 
as between the various communities in the Federa- 
tion or Province.” 


=f 


“Commission stated that 


with a conscience obscured completely by the trap- 
pings of Downing Street which the generous Tories had 
condenscended to provide Lim with, made secure, It 
started a show of impartial procedure and entrusted 
Mr. McSharpe of the Indian Civil Service with the 
task of drawing up a scheme which could cover up 
political nepotism under the show of democratic 
principles. Mr. (now Mr. Justice) MeSharpe’s formula 
was embodied in a rule framed by the Government 
and circulated to all offices under the designation of 


‘Communal Ratio in Services Rules,’ In brief the rules, 


provided that 50 per cent of the new recruits would 
be selected from the Mahomedan community and not 
jess than twenty and not more than thirty per cent 
would be recruited from the Scheduled Castes and the 
residuary 20 per cent from all the other castes, xe., 
castes other than these ‘Scheduled’ ‘for all other com- 
munities and including Anglo-Indians, Jains, Buddhists 
and others. It may be noted here that in all the 


different examinations held by the Universities, the: 


group to which 20 per cent of public services have 
been conceded provides near about 98 per cent.of the 
First Class Honours men or the top candidates in any 
open competitive examination. As stated before the 
Government of India Act had specially permitted the 
Government of a Province the discrétion for the allo- 
cation of the number of appointments to different 
communities unhampered by the Public Services 
Commission. The Bengal Fublic Service Commission 
Law enacted on the authority of Section 266 of the 
Government of India Act, provided the public services 
commission with no powers to interfere in the Rules 
(Communal Ratio) enunciated by the McSharpe for- 
mula. It was the British legislative instinct, the British 
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administrative experiznce, the British Constitutional 
background which evolved, ratified’ and legalised the 
procedure of unabasned nepotism .in the Public Ser- 
vices,; which had no-parallel in the British. Isles. The 
Public Services Commission of -Bengal was presided 
over by a British Member of the Indian Civil Service, 


‘who retired on a pension for this appointment and to 


which pension was added the sum of Rs. 3,000 per, 
month. He was aided by two Indians whose selection, 
though constitutionally made by the Governor, is 1 
practice -made on the choice of the President. ‘The 
Commission has an Indian Secretary selected by the 
President. The expenses on the Commission thus are — 
as high as permitted Ly any State in the world though 
the calibre of the personnel has not always been high, 
as the selection to the body, as often is the case in 
India, is seldom by merit and more often by favour. 
Cribbed and cabined though it is, the personnel 
makes the best recommendations under the limita- 
tions it can. But even the use of the very limited 
power it exercises, received, from the Muslim League 
Cabinet scant consideration. This fact is thus des- 
cribed by the Sir: Archibald Rowland’s Bengal Adminis- 
ivation Enquiry Committee of 1944-45, paragraph 258. 


“(1) They had not always been satisfied that 
the reasons tor the non-acceptance of thew advice 
were the public interests ; 

(2) The Government were all too prone to 

. ignore their own rules regarding consultation with 
the Commission. 

Paragraph 259. We are told that in accordance 
with a decision taken in November, 1939, the 
Commission submits annually to His Excellency 
the Governor: 

(a) A full and frank report in the form of & 
note for the information of His Excellency the 
Governor and the Ministers ; 

(b) An abridged (and bowdlerized) draft report 
for publication. aw itl 

The first is not for publication and is not 
printed, It is laid down that the second report should 
be primarily a record of the work of the Commus- 
sion and the manner of its presentation should 
avoid criticism of Government beyond a statement 
that in such and such cases the advice of the Com- 
mission was not accepted. a 

Paragraph 260. In our opinion this practice 1s 
unsatisfactory and stifles legitimate criticism.” 

The practice persisted in spite of the remarks. 
“ V 

The percentage of seats that is reserved for the 
different communities even in the hitherto unheard of 
system of communal electorate is worked out on data 
and on premises which consciously or unconsciously 
are over-weighted against the Hindus. The seats in the 
legislature, if communal representation was at all 
permissible, should have been pro rata to adults. It 3s 
the adults alone who are capable of exercising citizen- 
ship rights. But this did not suit the purpose and the 
policy of the imperialist group. The purpose and the 
policy had been to carry on in Bengal the vendeita 
against Hindus generally and Caste Hindus in parti- 


cular for the unpardonable crime of being pioneers of 


nationalism. The proportion therefore was calculated 


rst 
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on a basis which included even suckling babies. Even 
there the proportion for Muslims was not at all, less 
and if anything rather more than what the exact 
mathematics would warrant. Then came forth the 
Cabinet Mission, which was apparently.briefed by the 
same agency that developed the separate communal 
electorate and drew up the draft for the communal 
award of Premier Ramsay Macdonald who had been 
so obligingly hospitable to Miss Mayo and that- pro- 
bably sent a Beverley Nichols to India and Bengal 
lest English and foreign youths then in the army im 


India felt any inexcusable interest to know the truth, 


about India first hand, the same agency that arranged 
for distribution ‘of Miss Mayo’s book among members 
of the British Parliament before the book could find 
its way to India to be adjudged later as “drain 
inspector’s report” by Gandhiji and which agency pro- 
bably organised the presentation of the purse to 
General Dyer for his great and unprecedented gal- 
lantry in shooting down with machine guns harmless 
unarmed Indians (men, women, children) to create, 
as the gallant General himself put it, “frightfulness.” 
The Mission wrote : “Owing to the weightage given to 
minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths of 
the several communities in each provincial legislature 
assembly are not in proportion to their numbers in the 
province. Thus the number of seats reserved for 
Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly is only 
48 per cent of the total though they form 53 per cent 
of the provincial population.” This statement of the 
Cabinet Mission was a blatant untruth. Of the 250 
seats of the Bengal Assembly 34 seats are on non- 
communal basis from electorates which include 
Hindus as well as Mahomedans. Only 216 seats are 
reserved for the communal electorate. These 216 are 
distributed thus : Ss 

119 or 55-1 per cent are reserved for Mahomedans 
whom form 54:7 per cent of the population; 2 or some- 
what less than 1 per cent are reserved for Indian 
Christians who form 0-2 per cent of the population ; 
if or 5:1 per cent are reserved for Europeans who 
form -04 per cent of the population ; 4 or 1-8 per cent 
are reserved for Anglo-Indians who form -05 per cent 
of the population ; 80 or 37 per cent are shared by the 
non-Muslim general by Hindus (41-5 per cent), Bud- 
dhist (-25 per cent) Jains, Sikhs, Parsis and Jews. 

The proportion of 5-1 per cent of Europeans who 
in number represent -04 per cent of the population 
was secured by cuts not from the Muslims for whom 
the Cabinet Mission pretended .to assume an attitude 
of Englishmen’s ‘sense of justice’ in dealing with Indian 
problems, but from unfortunate Hindus. Europeans 
have built up their trade, have controlled jute, tea, 
shipping, thave certeinly enriched England. Their 
contribution to endowments for the good of the un- 
fortunate province where they had their fountain- 
head of prosperity is less than even 1 per cent as an 
analysis of the endowments for medical college, for 
university, etc., will demonstrate. It is probably for 
this relentless pyrsuit of self-interest that they nesded 
weightage in Bengal Legislature. While Bengalee 
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Hindus who contributed to the culture and the growth 
of Bengal—from before Sankaracharya, in the days of 
Chaitanya to the days of Ramakrishna, who produced 
philosophers, poets (Jaydeb, Chandidas, Madhusudan, 
Rabindranath and others), scientists, litterateurs, states. 
men, etc., contributed 90 p.c. and over of endowments 
to Universities, and medical colleges, and still pay more 
than 80 per cent to the fees funds of secondary educa- 
tion, not only were given no weightage in their own 
provincial legislature (given less than 37 percent while 
the population percentage was 41-5 per cent) but were 
robbed of their due share to make réom for “patriotic” 
Europeans. They had no share of the compassion of 
the Cabinet Mission as even that was reserved for 
Muslims. Thus did the Bengal Hindus fare under the 
hypocritical democratic pose of .Englishmen in power. 
VI 

How the remarkable system of communal pre- 
ferences works only a careful on-looker can discern. 
The European group of Legislators who, as already 
stated, got over fifty times the representation their 
numerical strength would justify, supported the com~ 
munal Cabinet almost in evtry attempt made by the 
rest, z.¢., all non-Muslim Leaguers, to secure justice 
and to put a brake on to the progress of communal- 
ism. In India—and in Bengal—the Muslim group 
started a Muslim Chamber of Commerce and _ got 
recognition by the Southborough Committee. This 
Muslim Chamber had always the support, subject to 
their own self-interests, of ihe.members of the British 
Commercial community. Was there ever a Roman. 
Catholic Chamber of Commerce ora Greek Church 
Port Trust in any part of the world ?-But a Muslim 
Chamber. of Commerce is not merely possible but 
became a reality in Bengal with the aid of British 


-Commerce, of British-manned committees, of a British 


dominated administration with British Imperialists at 
“Home” to suggest and to inspire probity as prelude to 
Pakistan. This was part of the policy that Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Lord Lloyd organised for the Anglo-Muslim 
combine after the Round Table Conference in 1932 had 
broken up. The representatives of British Commerce of. 
Bengal on return from that Round Table Conference 
of 1932 issued a confidential circular to other British 
firms which is revealing and is quoted below. It was 
the direct result of that combine and gives an insight 
ad to how policies formulated are concretised in details, 
The circular summarised the result.of the Round Table 
Conference thus: , 

“The Muslims were’ solid _ and enthusiastic 
team. They played their parts with great skill 
throughout ; they promised us support and they 
gave wt in full measure. In return they asked us 
(the Europeans) that we should not forget their 
economic plight in Bengal and we should do what 
we can to find place for them in European firms 
so that they may have a chance to improve their 
material position and the general standing of their 
community,” A 

“On the whole there was one policy of the 
British nation and the British in India and that 
was to make up our minds, an @ national policy 
and stick to it. After the general elections (of 1932) 
the right wing of the British Government made up 
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iis mind to break up the conference and fight the 
Congress. The Muslims who do not want respon- 
sibility at the Centré were delighted. Government 
undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get 
away with Provincial Autonomy with a promise of 
central reforms. The Muslims have become firm 
ales of the Europeans. They are very satisfied with 
their own position and are prepared to work with 
us."—(Communalism in India by Abdul Majid, 
page 42). . 


Ife 
Mr. Majid is a Muslim though not a Muslim 


} t 


Leaguer. . 
‘The ‘consultative committee of the Round Table 
Conference met in the Viceroy’s House at Delhi on 
Monday, 22nd February, 1932, under the Presidency 
of the Viceroy. Mr. A. Majid writes : 

“Tts Muslim members, obviously 
certain civilians ‘and Churchillians, threatened 
obstruction with the result that men like Mr. 
Jayakar and Dr. Sapru were effectively cowed. At 
that meeting Chowdhuri Zafarullah Khan urged the 
Viceroy to press upon the British Government the 
necessity of pronouncing an immediate decision 
on those questions which were before the Minorities 
Committee. 

A Government of India despatch followed and 
the Executive fiat of the civilian members of the 
Executive Council of the Viceroy, in consultation 
with the Muslim Executive Councillors, was later 
on—in August, 1982—announced, with very slight 
modifications (if any), by the Premier as the British 
Cabinet’s Award.’—(Communalism in’ India by 
Abdul Majid, page 45). ; 

This Award goes by the name of Premier Ramsay 


MacDonald. Prof. iaski was interviewed m his 
Chamber in the London University by an Indian 
on a visit to London in November, 1937. He was 
asked to define the principles behind the pseudo- 
democracy that was being foisted on India under 
the Communal Award and Separate Electorate. The 
ereat Professor was told that he and Mr. Wickham 
Stead had been keenly criticising Hitler and Mussolini 
about their undemocratic ways (in 1937) and so, a8 
British public men, they must explain their reactions 
to the particular brand of democracy that in the name 
of the British people was being foisted on India. 
Prompt was the Professor’s reply : 

“The Labour Party is not responsible. Ramsay 
MacDonald, in spite of protests. gave the Award 
on the advice of the India Office backed by the 
Indian Civil Service and the Government of India. 
But India was not shouting enough against it.” 
The Congress, outwitted in this game of political 


dishonesty, of bribing Muslim intransigence, could 
“neither accept” it because it was 50 immoral and anti- 
national, nor “reject” it lest its apple-cart of appease~ 
ment policy towards Muslim intransigence would be 
upset. Between the inspiration, help and action of the 
Imperialist die-hard groups of British polities, of 
British Commerce and the British services that were 
placed firmly on the saddle of India’s destiny, with the 
aid of rich largesse distributed to Muslims without any 
opposition from the inexperienced and immature 
‘bearded babies’ (with apologies to Swami Vivekananda) 
of Indian nationalist polities whe had nothing but 
appeasement to offer as bribes, the Muslim Teague 
could take long strides. From nullity to minority, 
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from minority to a separate nation was an easy run. 
From the safeguarding of culture (taking it for 
granted that it has a separate culture) to Homeland 
for a separate nation (of converts) was likewise an 
easy run. The legislature created by British Imperialism 
ensured an overwhelming majority of Muslims, 
elected by separate electorates, which again ensured 
extreme communalism. It was aided and abetted by 
the representatives of the British commercial interests, 
whose representation was many times more than what 
their number could warrant. There was the minorities 
pact and the understanding as stated above between 
the Muslims and the British non-official interests +o 
support each other. The British officials in the 
Imperial services had at least a group—an important 
group—which drew their inspiration from the non- 
official interest-holders and exceptionally few European 
members of the services had the courage, stamina, or 
even the sense of justice, to resist the pressure of 
British commercial interests to act to the detriment 
of those of the Indians. A Hindu official could never 
cross the threshold of the Congress even as a visitor 
and more than one Hindu officer got into hot-water 
for using “Khaddar”—the Indian homespun. But the 
British officials could be associate members of the 
European Association—an Association which  safe~ 
guarded the political rights and monopolies of the 
Europeans ic India and often aggressively fought the 
indians against any movement towards getting their 
elementary political rights in their own country, The 
privileges of associating with political leaders had 
been extended to Muslim officials and Presidents of 
Muslim League conferences and active members of the 
Muslim League wer2. known to have been received 
and kept as guests by European as well as Muslim 
officials, even when they were known to have gone 
on avowedly political missions. The Ministers rested 
on the support of the Muslim-cum-Huropean  legis- 
lators in their framing of laws, in their executive and 
administrative action. No protest by others was of 
any avail, During the budget debate for 1947-48 not 
a single motion, not a single resolution was either 
accepted or allowed even #) modify the attitude of 
the Communal Ministry. Yet the Bengalee Hindus 
contributed over 80 per cent of the Revenue of the 
old province, over 95 per cent of the endowments for 
education to the Calcutta University, over 90 per cent 
of the endowments for Medical Education and Medical 
relief. Well-known social service organisations like 
Ramakrishna Mission, etc., are financed overwhelming- 
ly by Hindus and run exclusively by Hindus but cater 
for all, irrespectivé of casto and community, whoever 
may be in distress. But, as stated before, the Bengalee 
Hindus from their very position, culture and activities 
for freedom are the bele noire of the Imperial groups 
in service, in commerce and in British politics. This 
in brief is the history of the Legislature and of the 
administrative machinery that had been created for 
administering the affairs of sixty-two millions of 
people of a province which once was regarded as the 
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INDIANS IN NATAL ' 
Smuts-Gandhi Agreement and After 


By Pror. SUDHANSUBIMAL MUKHERJI, ma. 


Naat, one of the four continent units of the Union of 
South Africa, has the largest Indian population of the 
Union. According to the latest census figures available, 
the Indian settlers of Natal number 183,646. 

An acute labour famine had been threatening the 
nascent sugar industry of Natal in 1860. Native labour 
was unreliable. Some Chinese labourers imported in 
1857-58 had proved unsuitable and had to be re- 
patriated. All avenues of having a regular supply of 
efficient labour having been explored with no effect, 
the Government of India was approached with 2 


request for the supply of labourers. The Indian Govern- - 


ment agreed and allowed a few Indian labourers to go 
to South Africa as an experiment. The SS. Truro left 
Bombay: on October 13, 1860, with the first batch of 
Indian labourers and weighed anchor at Durban on 
November 16. 

The Indian Jabourers—‘coolies’ in common parlance 
—including a statutory proportion of women, were 
taken at public expense and assigned to masters for 
three years under indenture. An indentured ‘coolie’ was 
entitled to a wage of 10s. a month in the’ first year plus 
free board and a free bed. The wages rose to 12s. in the 
third year. At the end of the third year a ‘coolie’ had 
to re-indenture for a year or two. He might however 


compound at the rate of £2 10s. for each of these years, | 


On completion of 5 years’ stay in Natal a labourer had 
the choice of either a free passagé- home or to crown 
lands the cost of the passage. The indenture-expired 
Indian settlers in Natal had their freedom of movement 
severely restricted and cotild move from one place to 
another only with passes. Their marriages, unless regis- 


tered with the protector of Indian immigrants, were’ 


not valid in the eye of the law. There were other severe 


restrictions besides. Gokhale’s terse comment gives a - 


exact idea of the condition of the indentured labourers. 
Referring to the system he said : 

“Such a system, is whatever name it may be 
called, must really border on the servile.” | 
The passage of time did not bring in any Improve- 

ment of the lot of the Indian settlers in Natal. On the 
contrary, there was a steady deterioration. 


Almost immediately after Natal had been granted - 


self-government (1893), the Indian settlers were de- 
prived of their parliamentary franchise. An Act of Natal 


legislature in 1896 laid down. that in future no Asiatic’s | 
name would be entered on the electoral rolls.. The’ 


notorious £3 tax had come into force the year before 
(1895). It required every ex-indentured Indian man 
above 16 and woman above 13 to pay a tax of £3 per 
annum. This tax “caused,”. we quote Gokhale again, 
“enormous suffering, resulted in breaking up families, 
driving men to crime and women to a life of shame.” 
‘A law of 1897 banned the entry of Indians into Natal 
except under indenture. Unrestricted admission of 


Indians, it was argued, would disturb the social equili- 


_ Hardinge, the then Viceroy of ‘India, 


brium and lower the coolies’ standard. of living. The 
Dealers’ Licences Act passed in the same year sought 
to restrict the issue of trading licences to Indians. A 
move to cancel the trade licences of all Indian traders 
was foiled through the intervention of the Earl of 
Crewe, Secretary of State for Colonies (1908). 

A proclamation of Queen Victoria issued imme- 
diately after the annexation of Natal in 1843 said, 
enter aha : 


“There shall not be in the eye of the law any 
distinction or disqualification whatever, framed 
upon mere distinction of colour, origin, language or 
creed, but the protection of the law, in letter and 
an substance, shall be extended impartially to = 
alike.” 


. During a8 century of British rule the principle fie 
Bolemnly laid down has been violated again and again. 


- The -pages of South African history like those of the 


Anglo-Indian are strewn over with “fragments of broken 
pledges.” White Natal seems to have forgotten the 
inconvenient truth that the prosperity of the ‘Garden 
Colony’ has-been builé up principally by the toil of the | 
indentured -Jabourers from India. . 


“That may be taken as characteristic of an in- 
consistency of attitude,” says Hofmeyer, “which 
tins through the story of the relations between 

_ Europeans .and Asiatics, which was caused in no 
small measure by men’s pre-occupation with other 
issues, and consequent failure to think out logically 
the problems which these relations brought with 
them.’* 
These and similar other humiliations imposed wpo2 ° 

Indians. in Natal and also in the Transvaal led to the 

launching: of ‘Satyagraha’ under the leadership of Mr. 

M. K. Gandhi, a lawyer. from Western India—the 

Mahatma of today. Indians at home heard of 

the unique struggle of their brethren overseas, Lord 
publicly spoke 
highly of passive resistance against discriminatory laws. 

Addressing an Indian audience at Madras he said :- 


“Your compatriots in South Africa have taken 
matters in their own hands by organising what is 
called passive resistance to laws which they consider 
invidious and unjust. They have the sympathy of 
-India—deep: and burning—and not only of India, but 
of all those who like myself, without being Indians 
themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the people. 
- of this country.” 

He also requested the Secretary of State for India 
to appoint a Commission to enquire into the atrocities 
perpetrated on the ‘Satyagrahis/ 

Correspondence between Field Marshal (then 
General) Smuts and Mahatma Gandhi at last cul- 
minated in the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement (1914). The 
Solomon Commission appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment accepted the demands of Gandhi. The Agreement, 
Smuts hoped, would lend to “a complete and ‘final 


* South Ajrica, p. 173. 
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settlettient of the controversy, which unfortunately, not. 
unnaturally though, has become more acrimonious than 
ever, The Indian Rehef Act of 1914 abolished the £3 
tax and recognised Hindu and Muslim marriages. 
The anti-Indian sentiment in Natal did not how- 


ever die down,.nor did the anti-Indian agitation abate. 


The Government too persisted in its policy of imposing 
disability after disability upon the Indian settlers. 

The anti-Indian activities of the Union Govern- 
ment reached their climax in the years immediately 
following the Great War. Field Marshal Smuts openly 
declared in the Imperial. Conference of 1921 : 

“The whole basis of our particular system in 

South Africa rests on inequality .. 

rock of our constitution ... you cannot give 
. political rights to the Indians which you deny to the 
rest of coloured citizens in South Africa.” 

Agitation was now started to curtail the rights of 
Asiatics to land, to residence in urban areas-and to 
obtain trade Hcences. A Commission—the Lange Com- 


mission—was appointed by the Government to investi-’ 


gate into all aspects of the alleged ‘Asiatic Menace.’ 
‘ihe Commission’s findings were to the following 
effect : _ 3 


“There was no material imerease jin Indian 
licences nor any serious ground for the fear of 
miscegenation in the future ; 

The’ Asiatic ‘bazars’ were 
lected by the municipalities; - . 

The Indian merchants’ standard of living was 
in no way inferior to that of the ordinary well-to- 
do classes amongst Europeans ; 

The Indian: population in any province could 


insanitary and mneg- 


‘ not increase except by the normal excess of births. 


over deaths.; and 

The cry of Asiatic menace was exaggerated and 
ill-founded.” . ae ; 
The Lange Commission observed, inter alia: 


“We find ourselves wholly unable to support 


the policy of repression which, was advocated by 
some of the witnesses. Indiscriminate segregation of 


Agsiaties in locations and similar restrictive measures © 
would result in.eventually reducing them to helotry.. 


i 


Such measures, apart from“their injustice and i- 


humanity, would degrade the Asiatic and react upon 


the European.” ; 

The Lange Commission in spite of its findings. and 
observation quoted above recommended, paradoxically 
enough, the retention of the existing anti-Asiatic laws, 
the extension ‘of their scope and the introduction of 


new restrictive measures. It recommended, for example, - 


that the Asiatic’s right to purchase land for cultivation 


should be limited to 20 or 30 miles oly towards the ; 


hinterland from the coast. It recommended further -the 


introduction of a system of voluntary segregation under . 


which municipalities should have the right to lay out 
separate residential and commercial areas to which 
Indians should be gradually attracted. 


When the Natal Indians were deprived of their 


parliamentary franchise in 1896, they had been solemnly . 


assured that their municipal franchise would never be 
interfered. with. Within 30 years the Government had 
gone back on its plighted word and deprived them of 
municipal franchise. 
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imminent ‘and the Bill was dropped for its 
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-On his return from tho Imperial Conference of 
1928, Field Marshal Smuts declared that the Indian 
question was a purely domestic affair of South Africa. 
The Class Areas Bill of Mr. Patrick Duncan, the Home 
Minister of the Union Government, sought to deprive 
the Indians of the rights to residence, tradé and land- 
owning in Natal, to cripple their economic life.in the 
Transvaal and to restrict their right of entry into the 
Union of South Africa. The Bill was drafted, in a word, 
with the sole objcet of crippling the Indian community 
of South Africa in all possible ways. The Indian com- 
munity, naturally enough, grew. apprehensive. Mrs. 
Sarojin. Naidu, who was in Kenya at the time (1924), 
paid a visit to South Africa at the requést of the Indian 
settlers there. Her suggestion for an amicable solution 


“a 


_ of the Indian problem was disregarded. The election 


meanwhile became 
highly 
controversial nature, After the elections were over, it 
was revived under a new name in 1925. The notorious 
Areas Reservation Bill, sponsored by Dr. Malan, Mr. 
Duncan’s successor in office, proposed that henceforward 
Asiatics in urban areas would be permitted to live, 
trade and acquire property only in locations specially 
reserved for -them. : 

Great and voluminous was the opposition against 
the Bill. The Union Government at last agreed to 


of the Union Parliament in the 


‘summon a conference of its own representatives with 
‘those of the Government of India. The Indian dele- 


gation led by Sir Mohammad Habibullah and the 
Union representatives met in a Round Table Con- 
ference at Cape Town. Their deliberations culminated 
in the First Cape Town Agreement (1927). The joint 
statement of the two Governments arrived at the 
following settlement of the Indian quéstion : 


(1). “Both Governments reaffirm the recognition 
of the right of the Union of South Africa to use all 
just and legitimate means for the maintenance of 

_ Western standards of life. 

_@) The Union Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are prpeared to 
conform to Western standards of life should be 
enabled to do so. | 

(3) The Union Government has agreed to orga- 
nise a scheme of assisted immigration to India or 
other countries where Western standards are not 
required, that Union domicile will be lost after three 
years’, continuous absence, this provision .to apply ~ 

-generally and not only to Indians, Further, the 

. Indians desiring to return to the Union within three 
years must refund the cost of the assistance granted 
to them under the emigration scheme. 

(4) The Government of India recognised the 

' obligation to look after Indians on'’their arrival] 10 
India. 
% -. * * 

(5) The Union Government agreed not to pro- 
ceed further with:the Areas Reservation Bull. 

(6) Both Governments agreed to watch,.the 
working of the’ agreement, exchanging views from 
time to time.”. "e. 7E ; 

It was further agreed that the wives and minor 
children of Indian ‘settlers would be admitted into the 
Union on certain conditions. An Indian Agent-General 
was stationed at Cape Town, the late Srinivas Shastri 
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being the first inéumbent of the office. The designation 
was subsequently changed into High Commissioner. 

The results of the Cape Town Agreement fell far 
short of the expectations of Indians as well ag of West- 
ern South Africans. The latter were disappointed because 
the scheme of ‘assisted immigration’ did not lead to any 
appreciable decrease in the number of Indian settlers, 
who, on the other hand, complained that the Union 
Government did not.implement many of the pledges 
given in the Cape Town Agreement. Truth to tell, very 
little has been done for Indian education, Sanitary 
measures and housing arrangements are quite inadequate 
in areas inhabited by Indians. The doors of all voca- 
tional education, teachers’ training being the lone 
exception, are closed to them. They are not admitted 
into Natal University College. An Indian can obtain a 
trade licence only with the greatest difficulty. 

Indian and South African delegates met in a con- 
ference in January-February, 1932, and concluded the 
Second Cape Town Agreement (1932). Two of the 
principal clauses of the Agreement were : 


(1) “Both the Governments consider that the 
Cape Town Agreement has been a powerful influence 
in fostering friendly relations , between them and 

_ that they should continue to co-operate in the com- 
mon object of harmonising their respective interests 
in regard to Indians’ resident in the Union.” 

(2) “It was recognised that the possibilities of 
the Union’s scheme of assisted immigration to India 
are now practically exhausted owing to economic 
and climatic conditions of India, as well as to the 
fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population of the 
Union are now South African born. As a consequence 
the possibilities of’ land settlement outside India 


. have been further considered. The Govern-. 


ment of India will co-operate with the Government 
of the Union in exploring all possibilities of «a 
colonisation scheme for settling Indians both from 
India and from South Africa in other countries, In 


this investigation, which should take place during 


the course of the present year, a representative 0 
the Indian community in South Africa will, if they 
so desire, be associated. As soon as the investigation 
has been completed the two Governments will 
consider the results of the inquiry.” 

“The Agreement,” writes P. 8. Joshi, “was 
betrayal of the Indians in South Africa. Its principle 
of land settlement abroad obviously considered 
them to be temporary guests of the country. Where 
colonisation for persons born and bred in South 
Africa, is concerned, South Africa does not lack im 
land resources.”* 


The Union Government in the meanwhile had 
persisted in its policy of Indian-baiting. Since the First 
Cape Town Agreement, it placed on the Statute book, 


among others, the Nationality and Flag Act (1927), ° 


the Old Age Pensions Act (1927), .the Women’s 
Franchise Act and the Riotous Assemblieg Act. The 
first refuses to recogaise Indians as Settlers in South 
African nationals by denying them the riglit to be 
naturalised in South Afrcia. The second denies aged 
and invalid Indians the benefits of a pension available 
to other nationalities. The third states explicitly that 
no Indian woman is to have the franchise while the 
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fourth ordains that any Indian deemed to be & 
dangerous agitator by the Minister of Justice may be 
deported to India, 

The. cessation of fresh inflow of Indian labourers 
due to the abolition of the indenture system by the 
Government of India in 1911 and the repatriation of 
a number of Indians every year under the assisted 
emigration scheme as envisaged in the First Cape ‘Town 
Agreement notwithstanding, the number of Indians in 
the Union of South Africa was steadily on the merease 
for the natural excess of births over deaths, Some of 
them grew well-to-do by trade. This, among others, led | 
to a flare-up in the anti-Indian agitation with greater 
violence than ever. 

The ‘White Labour’ policy of the Union Govern- . 
ment has thrown many Indians—Government and rail- 
way employees out of employment. The Industrial 
Conciliation Act (1930) by fixing standard wages for 
industrial workers has made it very difficult for Indians 
to get work under South African conditions which deny 
equality of opportunities to them. The result has been 
an alarming increase in the number of unemployed 
Indians. It must be admitted however that the Durban 
and the Mauritzburg municipalities gave some relief, 
meagre as it was, to Indians thrown out of employment 
in consequence of the enforcement of the Industrial 
Conciliation Act. Nor can it be denied that the Act 
by prescribing minimum wages has helped to improve 
the condition of Indian workers who can still .find 
work. It is why an Indian carpenter or tailor in Natal 
earns more than an Indian teacher. 

Field Marsal Smuts made it clear in the Union 
Parliament in 1943 that his Government stood for the 
segregation of races. In March, the Parliament passed 
the Trading and Occupation of Land (Transvaal and 
Natal) Restriction Act otherwise known as the ‘Pegging 
Act” The Act prohibited Indians for the next three 
years to reside or to buy property or land in any other 
area In Durban except whcre they lived at the time 
of the passing of the Act. 

“A Judisial Commission was appointed to 
enquire into and report on matters affecting the 
Indian community of the provinee of Natal, with 
special reference to housing and health needs, civic 
amenities, civic status and the provision of adequate | 
residential, educational, religious and recreational 
facilities and to make recommendations- generally 
as to what steps are necessary further to implement 
the uplift clauses of the Cape Town Agreement of 
1927, and all matters affecting the well-being and 
advancement of the permanent Indian population 
of Natal.” — A 
Final steps were to be taken after the Commis- 

sion had submitted its report. Of the 6 members of the 
Commission 2 were to be Indians, Mr. Justice FP. N. 
Broome was appointed Chairman. A South African 
Indian Congress deputation waited upon Field Marshal 
Smuts fin March, 1944, and requested him to repeal the 
‘Pegging Act.’ It suggested the annulment of the Act 
by proclamation and the creation in its place of a board 
or committee to -control residential occupation by 
hcence as between Europeans and Asiatics, The sug- 
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gestioh ivis a regrettable stirtender on the part of 
Indian leaders. It substantially accepted ‘Pegging.’ 
Field Marshal Smuts, a shrewd realist that he is, cares 
more for the substance than for the shadow. Things 
had beeri going on badly for the anti-Axis allies in the 
War. Japanese forces had penetrated into Assam. The 
Field Marshal: was criticised in. Imperial and Allied 
circles for having created an embarrassing situation at a 
time when circumstancés demanded an all-out united 
effort for victory. He could not evade the responsibility. 
Smuts was not unwilling, therefore, to expunge the 
stigma on Indian prestige if Indians themselves volun- 
tarily agreed to prevent penetration into Huropean 
areas. ' : 

An official statement.of April, 1944, declared : 

k & %* the situation would best be met by the 
introduction of an Ordinance into the Natal Provin~ 
cial Council. This Ordinance would provide for the 
creation of a board consmsting of two European and 
two Indian .members under the chairmanship of @ 
third European, who will be a man of legal trainmg. 
‘The object of the legislation will be to create 
machinery for the board to control occupation by 
the licensing of dwellings in certain areas ; and the 

- application of the Pegging Act in Durban is to be 
withdrawn by a proclamation on the passing of this 
Ordinance.” 

This statement of policy known as the ‘Pretoria 
Agreement’ was clarified by Mr. G. Heaton Nicholls, 
the Administrator of Natal, who said in course of 2& 
speech : 

“Areas will be set up in which one race may not 

take the place of another, in any dwellings. The 
board will determine those areas and issue occupa 
tion licences.” 

An ordinance on the lines indicated above was 
passed by the Natal Provincial Council on June 2. 

The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representa- 
tion Act, more appropriately. called the Ghetto Act, 
passed on May 29, 1946, prohibits the acquisition or 
occupation of property by Indians except in certain 
specified areas. The Act is more anti-Indian and. re- 
actionary than the Pegging Act in several respects, The 
latter, limited in its. operation to Durban, restricted 
transactions of fixed property between Huropeang and 
Indians only. The former, on the other hand, is appli- 
cable to the whole of Natal, in urban as well as rural 
areas. It prohibits, basides, all transactions of fixed 


property between the Indian’ and all non-Indian races, 


European, Coloured, Bantu, Chinese and Malay. 
Indians in Natal and the Transvaal are by. the Act 
allowed representation in the Union Parliament on the 


basis of separate racial electorate. They are to have five: 


Kuropean representatives in the Parliament—-3 in the 
House of Assembly and 2 in the Senate. ‘The Natal 
Indians are to elect 2'representatives—White or other~- 
wise—to the Provincial Council on the basis of separate 
electorate. The franchise is restricted to persons with 
educational and land-owning qualifications in both 
eases. Even this limited right has ‘been denied to 
women. 

The South African Indians launched ore 
in protest against this Act. 1545 Indians courted im-~- 


6 
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‘the establishment 
. Assembly composed. exclusively of Indian representa- 
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prisonment. According to the itiformation received by 
the Government of India, the South African Govern- 
ment has shown undue strictness in enforcing gaol 
discipline so far as the ‘Satyagrahi’ prisoners are con- 
cerned, 

The Indian settlers referred their case to the 
U. N. O. The Nehru Government took up the matter 
‘jn right earnest.and sent a powerful delegation +o 
represent the Indian case before that august body. The 
Hon’ble Mrs. Vijayalakshmi’ Pandit was appointed 
leader. Thanks to the able advocacy of the delegation, 
the attempts of South Africa first, to shelve the Indian 
question on the ground that it was a purely domestic 
affair of South Africa, and then, to postpone 
consideration by submitting it to the International 
Court of Justice for arbitration, were frustrated. 

‘After a heated discussion extending ‘over several 
days the Joint League and Political Committee of the 
U. N. O. adopted, strong opposition by South Africa, 
the U. K. and the U.S. A. notwithstanding, the follow- 
ing resolution jointly sponsored by France and Mexico: 

“The General Assembly having taken note of 

‘the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa and having considered .the matter: 
first, states that because of that treatment friendly 
relations between two member States have been 
impaired and unless satisfactory settlement 1S 
reached these relations are likely to be further 
impaired ; secondly, is of opinion that the treat- 
ment of Indians in the Union should be in con- 
formity with international obligations under the 
agreement concluded between the two governments 
and relevant provisions of the Charter ; “thirdly, the 
Committee, therefore, requests the two ’ governments 
to report at the next session of the General Assem- 
bly measures adopted to this effect.” 

~The subsequent activities of the Union Govern- 
ment give ample indication of the shape of things to 
come in South Africa. They confirm us in our belief 
that it is not going to give up its policy of racial discri- 

mination. 

Dr. Malan, the Leader of the South African 
Nationalist party, has suggested the expulsion of the 
Indians as the only solution of the Union’s Indian 
problem. The Reuter correspondent at Cape Town 
cabled on February 25 that a recent meeting of the 
Durban North Rate-payers’ Association gave enthusias- 
tie reception to the suggestion that all Indians be 
repatriated or sent to other countries or provinces and 
welcomed the suggestion of boycotting Indian traders. 
A move is afoot at Durban- for the retention of the 
Durban City Council as a purely European body and 
of an Indian Scheduled Areas 


tives elected by popular vote. 


The South African Government at first refused to 
issue passportg to Dr. G. M. Naicker, President of 
the Natal Indian Congress, and to Dr. Y. M. Dadoo, 
President of the Transvaal Indian Congress, to come 
out to India for consultation with the Indian leaders 
and to attend the Inter-Asian Relations Conference 
held in New Delhi in March, 1947, Subsequently, after 
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_Dadoo had instituted action against the Ministry of 
the Interior, orders were issued to grant passports to 
him and to Naicker to be cancelled . almost imme- 
diately on the ground that both Dadoo and Naicker 
had violated South African laws and had been 
imprisoned for passive resistance. The latter order was 
finally withdrawn and the two doctors were permitted 
to come out to India. Preliminary arrangements for 
the enforcement of the Ghetto Act have already been 
made by the Union Government. Field Marshal 
Smuts has also encouraged the. -.disruptive tendencies 
among Indians in Natal by trying to come to terms 
‘with a group of Indi«ns disloyal to the Natal Indian 
Congress. These latter have been however disowned by 
the Natal Indians themselves. 

The correspondence between Field Marshal Smuts 
and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru recently released to the 
press clearly shows the working of the White South 
African mind. In his letter of June 18 to Nehru, the 
old Field Marshal writes, inter alia : 

“. . . backed up by a considerable volume of 
responsible Indian opinion in South Africa I can 
fairly claim that our relations should be normalised 
and that the. Indian High Commissioner should 

- return to his duties in the Union. I ask you to give 
sérious consideration to our claim.” 

Pandit Nehru wrote in reply (24.6.47): 

“The Government of India are firmly of the 
opinion that, further discussions between our 
Governments, whith, they would warmly welcome, 
ean only be on the basis of the United Nations’ 
resolution.” a. oe. | ) 
Nehru had pointed out earlier in the letter that 1n 

a previous letter he had requested 


“the Union Government to - accept the imple- 
mentation of the ‘resolution passed by the United 
Nations General Assembly on the 8th December, 
1946, as the common and immediate purpose i0 
which our respective Governments can co-operate 
for finding a basis for the solution of the problems 


with which our two Governments are concerned and . 


added.that as soon as the Union Government had 
acceded to this. request a common basis for future 
discussions would be established.” 

The old Field Marshal wrote in his reply to the 
above (28.7.47) that the charges against the Union 
Government, viz., breach of agreement and violation of 
the principles of the United. Nations Charter, had 
absolutely no foundation in fact.’The following excerpts 
from his letter under reference will bear quotation : 

* * 2 * 


the Cape Town Agreement before Parliament he 
declared that the agreement was not right and 
binding and did not take away the right of the 
Union to resist interference from outside in its 
domestic affairs and that the Union Government 
reserved the nominal right to déal legislatively with 
the Indian problem whenever and in whatever way 
deemed necessary and just. No exception was taken 
by the Indian Government to this declaration. 
“The land provisions of the Asiatic Land Tenure 
and Indian Representation Act do not substantially 
differ from the practice of other members of the 
United Nations Organisation in their policies to 
maintain peace between different communities in 
their States. As only one instance may be mentioned 
land purchase transactions between Jews and Arabs 


EN ra 


in Palestine. There is tio reason why such policies 
to secure internal peace should be condemned nor 
why the Union should be specially singled cut for 
condemnation. If the intervention of the U. N. O. 
should be called for, there should be first an enquiry 
into such practices among its members and speci. 

such practices as involve racial or economic discri- 
mination. Only thus could a policy of general ap- 
plication be laid down:-for all. Special regard would 
also have to be had to the principle of domestic 
jurisdiction which, as laid down in Article 2, para- 
graph No. 7, governs all other principles and pro- 


visions of the Charter. 
:k af * e 


“In view of the vagueness and generality of the 
charges against the Union. and the ‘highly charged 
emotional atmosphere in which they were’ discussed 
the Union Government must be specially: on their 
guard against complying with your request for 
accepting the so-called implications of the resolution 
referred to.” 

All these prove conclusively, if they prove anything 
at all, that the South African Government is bent on 
continuing its old pastime of Indian-baiting in utter 
disregard of the findings and recommendations of the 
United Nations Organisation. 

“Little wonder,” Nehru wrote on 7.8.47 jn his reply 
to the letter from which we have quoted above, “I 
have tried my best to end the deadlock between our ° 
two Governments but must observe, with regret, that 
through no fault of ours, no common basis for nego- 
tiations between us h:as been found.” 

That the Venerable Field Marshal and his Govern- 
ment pay or will pay little heed to the recommenda- 
tions of the U.N:O. becomes clearer from the restriec- 
tions recently imposed on the entry of Indians Into 
Cape Town and their settlement in the Orange Free 
State. Addressing the annual Congress of the Free 
State Agricultural Union at Blomfontein.on August 26, 
1947, Field Marshal Smuts went to the length of saying, 
amidst deafening cheers, we are sure : 

“The first mistake had been the opening of 
doors of Natal to Indians 60 or 70 years ago and 
attempts to prevent their entry into Transvaal had 
failed and there was now a fair-sized Indian popu- 
lation there.” 

He asserted in the same speech that the Ghetto 
Act would remain notwithstanding what the U. N. O. 
might have said or done in the past or may say or do | 
in the future. 

The problem of Indians in Natal, nay, of Indians 


_. , overseas, so long baffled all attempts at honourable | 
“When the Union Minister of the Interior laid 


solution because India was in bondage. But August 15 
has ushered in a new era of Indian history. Mother 
India, writhes as she does in the anguish of vivisection, 
has taken the longest stride to ‘Swaraj, the goal for 
which generations of Indian patriots suffered and sacri- 


ficed their earthly all. We hope and believe Indians 


overseas will from: now on receive just and fair treat- 
ment in the lands of their adoption. 

Will Natal read the ‘writing on the wall? ‘Will the 
U. N. O. Assembly session scheduled to meet shortly 
do something to force the hands of South Africa ? Or, 
will the .U. N. O., like the League of Nations, look on 
helplessly while its recommendations are set at naught 
by its constituents ? 


EARLY YEARS OF THE CALCUTTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 


{ Based on Educational Records ] 


By JOGESK C. BAGAL 


THE story of the formative years of Calcutta Medical 
College I have already told. The College entered into a 
new phase since 1843-44, It was in this year that the 
period of studies was increased from four to five years, 
to be effective from the following session. We find in 
the Educational Report : 


“The period of four years heretofore allowed for 
all pupils to qualify themselves for admission to the 
service of government as Sub-Assistant Surgeons, or 
for obtaining the College Certificate of qualifications, 
having been deemed. too limited to admit of their acquiring 
the requisite amount of practical knowledge for inde- 
pendent practice, it was recommended by the Council 
of Education to be increased to five complete sessions, 
which has been ordered by government to be carried 
into effect from the next annual examination,”* 


Annual prizes from the funds of the private donors 
as well as by the government were ‘given as usual to the 
best boys of the College. The Rustomjee Cowasjee Gold 
Medal was received for the first time in this session by 


Doyal Chand Basak for his highest proficiency in the sub-_ 


ject of Anatomy. Bholanath Bose, of whom more will be 
told later, was the recipient of Rs. 50|- from the Dwarka- 
nath Tagore Prize Fund. 

The Secondary or Military Class (later called also 
Hindusthani Class) was re-organised in this session. Dis- 


section was also commenced from now on in this class. - 


The manner of re-organisation effected during the session 
will be evident from the following lines : 


“Baboo Modoosooden Gooptu has been appointed 
Superintendent, the school is re-organised, divided in 
classes, inspected by a monthly visitor, taught practical 
surgery and pharmacy, and the pupils are affording 
good promise of realising the purpose of improvement 

‘ contemplated. The senior students now for the first 
time dissect, and take quite as much interest in so 
‘doing, as the pupils of the upper school.” 


We learn from the above extracts that, over and above 
his duties as demonstrator of Anatomy in the college, 
Madhusudan Gupta was entrusted with the superintendence 
of this section. His new designation was Superintendent 
and Teacher of Anatomy and Surgery. Sibchandra Karma- 
kar, a successful student of the college and of the rank of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon, was the teacher of Medicine and 
Materia Medica. Professor Allan Webb of the College was 
appointed Visitor. 

Madhusudan Gupta prepared a Bengali translation of the 
London Pharmacopoea and it was sent to the Press in 


1. General Report on Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, 
for 1843-44, p. 67. 
tbid., p. 65. 
3. Jbid., p. 48. eee 
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1844-45. From this session, age-limit of students was 
increased, as also the period of studies. In the report we 
have : 


“The subjects 6f the limit-of age at which pupils 
are admissible to the College and the period considered 
necessary to enlable them to qualify for diplomas, having 
been reconsidered, it was deemed advisable to change 
the existing standard and adopt that of from 16 to 20 
years, as well as to compel every student to devote at 
least five years to the acquisition of professional know- 
ledge, before being permitted to present himself for 
final examination.” § 


The session 1844.45 was the most important session in 
the annals lofithe Caldutta 'Medical'College, nay inthe history 





Ram Comul Sen 


of modern education in India. This year four students 
of the College sailed for Europe for higher medical studies 

How this came about deserves to be specially oie 
Dwarkanath Tagore, as we have already seen, was one af 
the promoters of the Medical College almost from its stad 
and contributed materially to its development. He had 
gone to Europe in 1842 and seen for himself the utility 
of higher studies abroad. He offered in 1844 to defra: 
the expenses of two students who would go to England fe 
medical studies. The Educational Committee, known 










4. Ibid., for 1844-45, p. 20. { 
5. ‘Ibid., p. 119, 
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the Council of Education, accepted the offer. Prof, H. 
H. Goodeve proposed to accompany the boys, provided he 
was granted leave on certain conditions. The Professor 
himself expressed his willingness to bear the expenses of 
a third student for medical education abroad. The letter, 
written by the Council of Education to the Government, 
embodying these proposals and their recommendations, runs 
partly as follows : 


“The offer [of Dwarkanath Tagore] is an extremely 
liberal and munificent one, as it has been calculated 
that each pupil will cost at least Co.’s Rs. -7,000, in- 
cluding the passage to and from England. ... 
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Bose, Bholanath Bose 

‘As jt will be necessary to send them home in 
charge of some competent person, who will likewise have 
to take care of them in England, and superintend their 
studies, the Council of Education beg most strongly to 
recommend that Dr. Goodeye may be ordered upon this 
duty, upon the terms mentioned in his letter, viz., the 
retention of half his staff allowance—his time of ser- 
vice to count while in Europe—and to be entitled to 
his appointment in the Medical College upon his return. 

“From Dr. Goodeve’s long connection with 
the Medical College his popularity among the students 
——his having been the first person in British India to 
introduce the important practice of human dissection 
and also the first to found a Female Hospital—his 
munificent offer of taking one pupil at his own expense 
and his endowment of a midwifery scholorship, the 
Council are induced to hope, that his application will 
méet with favourable consideration from Govern- 
ment. His also having lost his health from a dissection 
wound in the service of Government, will be an addi- 
tional recommendation. 


“The best thanks of the Council have been returned 
to Dwarkanath Tagore for his manificence, in addition 


students. 





Oi Doar * Date Cat Boece, 


Surjakumar Chakravarty, nag Chandra Seal, “Dwarkahath 


to the large sums bestowed by him for the purpose of 
education, and the benefit of his fellow countrymen.” *® 


The Government readily acquiesced in the recom- 
mendations of the Council. A zealous worker in the field 
of education, Dr. Goodeve was a real well-wisher of Indian 
Tt was through his instrumentality that sufi- 
cient funds were newly raised for a fourth student to ac- 
company him for the same purpose. It should be noted 
here that the Nawab Nazim of Murshidabad contributed 
Rs. 4,000|- to the latter funds.’ | 

The 8th March, 1845 would be ever remembered i in. Ben- 

gal as a memiorable day. On this date four students of 
the Calcutta Medical College started for 
England in company ‘with Dr. Goodeve for 
higher medical studies. In the same boat 
also sailed the liberal donor Dwarkanath 
Tagore, who was going to Europe for the 
second time, never to return to his mother 
country. He breathed his last in London op ° 
August 1, 1846. While adverting to the 
departure of the students for England, 
the Educational Report noticed the career 
of each of these four boys briefly as 
follows : 


-*The' four pupils who acdompanied 
the Professor and started in the 
steamer Bentinck on the 8th March, 
were Bholanath Bose, a pupil of Lord 
Auckland’s School at Barrackpore, 
who was supported at the Medical 
College by His Lordship for five years, 
and was considered by the late Mr. 
Griffith, the promising botanical pupil 
in the school—Gopal Chunder Seal— 
Dwarkanath Bose, a Native Christian, 
educated in the General Assembly’s 
Institution, and employed for some time as assistant in 
the Museum—together with Surju Coomar Chucker- 
‘Yutty, a Brahmin, native of Commillah,’ a junior pupil 
and a lad of mitch spirit and promise.”” 


This year Tarak Chandra Lahiri was considered the 
best boy in Botany and received for the first time the 
Wallich Medal presented by Ram Gomul Sen. Gopal 
Chandra Seal, one of the four sailing ‘for Europe, was 
the recipient of the Rustomjee Cowasjee Gold Medal.” 
So far as the Military Class was concerned, it also did 
very well during the session. ‘The authorities spoke highly 
of those in charge of this section in the following vein{: 


“Military Class. The annual examination of this 
class has been extremely satisfactory, and reflects great 
eredit upon the exertions of Mr. Webb, Pundit Modu- 
suden Gopto, and Shib Chunder Karmakar.”™ 





— 





6. iIbid., pp. 118-9. 

7. Ibid., p. 119. 

8 This is a mistake. Surja Kumar Chakrabarty hailed from 
Kanaksar, a village in the Dacea district. 

9. General Report, etc., for 1344-45, p, 119, 

10. Wbid., p. 132, 
11. Ibid.,- p. 127 ‘ 
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The gift of land worth Rs, 12,000 in the vicinity of 
the College, by Matilal Seal—the Rothschild of Calcutta, 
for a general hospital this year deserves special mention.” 
Of the benefactors of the College in this session. the report 
says : 

“To Dwarkanath Tagore for his munificence and 
public spirit in taking to England with him and edu- 
cating at his own expense two pupils of the Medical 
College, an event inj the history of that useful, and suc- 
cessful institution surpassed only by the . . . introduc- 
tion of human anatomy and dissection in British India 
The contribution of Nawab Nazim of Bengal of 


a 
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Rs. 4,000 towards the expense of a third pupil. 
raja Pertab Singh Bahadoor of Burdwan and several 
other native gentlemen, particularly Ram Gopal Ghose. 
Our thanks are due to Mr. W. W. Bird, late Governor- 
General of India for again placing at our disposal a 
geld medal for the most proficiert student in Materia 

’ Medica cf the Medical College . . . Likewise to Dwarka- 
nath Tagore, Rustomjee Cowasjee, and the late dewan 
Ram Comul Sen, an eminent friend and patron of 
education for the presentation of prizes and medals to 
the Medical College.” * 


The progress of the College was atrictly maintained 
during the fellowing session, that is, in 1845-46, This 
year’s most striking event was the recognition ‘of the 
Medical College by the University of London and some 
standard medical institutions over there. The’ Educational 
Report writes : 


“Recognition of the College. Among the most grati- 
fying, striking and important events of the session which 
has recently closed, has been the recognition of the 
Bengal Medical College by the Royal College of Surgeons 
‘of England, the University of London,’ and the Worship- 


ful Society of Apothecaries.” “ 


Durga Charan Banerjee, of whom something has been 
told in the previous article, was to appear at the final 
examination in 1845-46 but did not do so, due to unavoid- 
able reasons. He was the father of late Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, our national leader. Of him and another free 
student we have : 

“These two are special cases, Mr. Naylor having 
been engaged for 10 years in the pursuit of his pro- 

fession, and Baboo Durga Charan Banerjee being a 


distinguished scholar, and late Head Master of the 


School Society’s School.” 


It should be said in passing that though Durga’ Charan 
did-not sit for the final examination, he acquired so much 
proficiency in his- medical studies—both theoretical and 
.practical—that he soon turned out to be an efficient and 
successful physician in Calcutta. 

The Military Class under the eenienicans of 
Pandit Madhusudan Gupta continued to progress as before. 


From the special report of its examination forwarded by 


Visitor Allan Webb we learn: 
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“They [the students] atiswered very sdieesiotiy 
upon the whole, and in a manner which reflects the 
highest credit upon their excellent teacher of Anatomy 
and Physiglogy, Baboo Madusudan Gupta; indeed it 
gave me sincere pleasure to observe in my daily visit at 
their dissections, that the zeal and exertions of the 
Baboo are quite as successful here in this first attempt 
to carry out regular dissections by the military class, 
(chiefly Mahommedans) as amongst the Hindoo stu- 
dents of the English class.”* 


The number of prizes and medals, previously men 
tioned, have been iticreased this year by a few others. 
Raja Apurbakrishna ‘placed a gold and'two silver medals 





- Matilal Seal ; 


at the disposal of the Council, which were assigned to 
the preparation of specimens for the museum. The gold 
medal has been awarded to Tameez Khan; Lord Auckland, 
prior to his departure from India, had left certain prizes 


_to be bestowed upon the pupils of the Barrackpore School. 


~ 


‘admission to -the . Medical College. 


One: of these of fifty rupees value, was meant for the best 
boy of the school who would successfully compete for 
This year it was 
gained by Kalidas Nandi.” 


In the next session, 1846-47, the mode of distribution 
of prizes and medals was completely changed. Jt wai 
found that proficiency in some subjects was highly re- 
warded, and that in others mwas totally neglected. The 
Council of Education took note of this and asked the 
Government to make some equitable adjustments in this 
regard. Then the Government in consultation with the 
former made new arrangements so that justice might bu 
done to all the subjects of medical studies, and not tu 
some, exclusive of others. Special certificates were also 
to be given! to the deserving students, from now on. Let 
us hear of the fresh arrangements from this year’s report : 


“Prizes. During the past year the Council brought 
to the notice of the Government the subject of prizes 
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uo the, Medical College, which were previously chiefly 
obtained from private sources, and liable to an 
amount of fluctuation tending to defeat the object for 
which such rewards are bestowed, great encouragement 


being occassionally held out of proficiency in one de- 
partment, while others equally important were entirely: 


neglected. 


“Upon the recommendations of the Council, the 
Government was pleased to sanction a parmanent and 
specific prize allowance of the nature and to the extent 
noted. in the margin. 

[For the English Class, nine Pe and two silver 
medals—a clinical prize of books, and a pocket case for 
the best surgeon's dresser] 

“For the Military Class, silver medal, and book 
prizes to the value of Rs. 80. 





James Ranald Martin 


“Tn addition to the above, certificates of honour 
were sanctioned similar in form and character to 
those of the University College, London, for all pupils 
who should distinguish themselves in particular depart- 
ments of study, without being entitled to medals. 
Exclusive prizes for particular order of students were 
at the same time abolished, all pupils, Hindu, Maho- 
medan, and Christian, allowed to compete on equal 
terms.” 8 
Progress of the Military Class under Madhusadan 


Gupta was again noted. This time: 


“The result of their [students’] good conduct, and 
of the diligence with which they have impnoved the 
valuable instructions in Anatomy and Physiology of 
Babu Madhusudan Gupta, both in the theatre and in the 





‘18. Ibid., for 1846-47, p. 68. 
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dissecting room, were manifested in this, that their 
dissections were chiefly guided by the notes in Hindui 
and Urdu taken from the lecture of the Babu. Each 
of the students possesed for himself one ‘of these man- 
vals of his own writing, formed of notes taken im the 
theatre, in which the principal anatomical facts were 
carefully recorded, ... 

“The result of the final examination of the Ist 
class is very creditable,” ” 


We have not yet said anything about the four students 
sent abroad in company with Dr. Goodeve. They got 
admitted into the University College, London, and were 
prosecuting their studies under the direct supervision of 
Dr. Goodeve. Each orle of these four soon made their 
mark and drew words of praise from Professor Williams, 
the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. Dr. Goodeve sub- 
mitted periodical accounts to the Government through the 
Council of Education. From these accounts, published in 
the Educational Reports from 1845-46 till their return 
home, we are in a position to know of the wonderful suc- 
cess they attained. - They received gold and silver medals 
and certificates of proficiency after every examination they 
sat for. Three of them obtained the diploma of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in the’ middle of 1846. Dr. Goodeve, in 
his third report dated December, 1846, wrote of their 
success ‘as follows : : 


“Dwarkanath Bose, Bholanath Bose and Gopal 
Chunder ‘Seal have obtained the diploma of the College 
of Surgeons. The examination took place on the 27th 
July. After it was concluded, the President (Mr. 
Lawrence) in the name of the Board of Examiners, 
complimented them highly upon the very satisfactory 
manner in which they had passed the ordeal. He 
stated that no favour whatever had been shewn to them, 
the questions having been perhaps more searching than 
usual, while the replies bore very favourable comparison 
with those of the, great bulk of English studenits sub- 
mitted to the same test. 

“This is the first occasion upon which any native 
of India has passed College examinations in Europe 
held for admission of students to degrees of any des- 
cription. It is the first occasion om which they have 
had an opportunity of showing publicly their capacity 
for acquiring the sciences and professional knowledge 
of the Western World, and that in such contests they 
_are equal to their European fellow-subjects. To me 
it has been a source of unbounded gratification, and 
to every friend of education in India it must be a matter 
of signal triumph and encouragement.” ” 


Surja Kumar Chakravarty was the youngest of the 
four, and his studies fell short of the other three. But in’ 
his class, he also proved very efficient. “Dwarkanath Bose 
could not wait further and returned to India early during 
the session 1846.47. On his return, Dwarkanath was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Anatomy in the Medical 
College.™ 


19, Ibid., p. 92. 
20. Ibid., pe 77. 
21. Jbid., p. 102, 
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‘In his report for the first half of 1847, Dr. 
Goodeve gave detailed information regarding the signal 
success of the three students, other than Dwarkanath Bose 
who had already left. From this some very interesting and 
illuminative extracts are given here : 

“Tt will be thus seen, as observed by Lord Brougham 
in his public address upon the occasion of distributing 
the prizes at University College on the 30th April last, 
that the three Indian students have this year obtained 
nine honourable marks of* distitiction, imdependent of 
the Gold Medal gained by Bholanath Bose; an amount 
of honour highly creditable to their talents and industry, 
when we regard the variety of subjects thus embraced 
in their studies, and the large number of students with 
whom they contended. Few of the English youths in 
the College were equally successful. Some of them 


Laying the foundation-stone of the Medical College Hospital, 
by Lord Dalhousie on. 30th September, 1848 


it is fae. gained higher prizes in a single class, but 
with two exceptions amongst more than two hundred 
pupils no one gained distinctions in so many depart- 
’ ments of their professional studies as my young friends. 
“T should mention in justice to Bholanath Bose, 

that I understand his gaining the Gold Medal in Com- 


parative Anatomy and the Gold Medal in Botany, which. 


he received on a former occasion; is the only instance 
on record since the foundation of the College of any 
one student obtaining such distinctions in two branches 
of study so.very dissimilar, with the exception of my 
late lamented colleague (Bholanath’s former preceptor) 
Mr. Griffith, the distinguished Naturalist and Professor 
of Botany in the Calcutta College, who, amongst the 
honors gained by him at University College carriéd off 
the two prizes in question; an example so worthily 
followed by his former pupil on this occasion,” @ 
In his report for the last half of 1847, Dr. Goodeve 
‘wrote that Bholanath Bose and Gopal Chandra Seal pre- 
sented themselves for their first examination for the M. B. 


22. Ibid., for 1847-48, Pe $1, 





degree at the London University, the result was very 
satisfactory, and both were placed in the first division. 
Bholanath Bose was also admitted to the M. D. degree 
of the University within a short time, for which he had 
to undergo all sorts of ordeals.» Dr. Goodeve then wrote : 
“These young men are, now members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, both bachelors, and 
one of them Doctor of Medicine of the Loridon Univer- 
sity, ‘the highest professional degree which can he pro- 
cured in Europe. They have obtained these distinctions 
not \by favor or indulgence, but by severe labor, and 
by submission to those rigid tests of proficiency which 
the highest scientific authorities have devised to regu- 
late their studies, and by which they authorise the 
admission of candidates to the privilege of exercising 
the Medical profession. Thus, besides the ordinary 
. diplomas, they have taken degrees, which, 
' mainly on account of the high standard of 
the qualification required from the candi- 
- dates, are sought by a very small portion of 
._ our English students. In addition to these 
satisfactory results iof their labor, they 
have throughout the whole course of their 
previous studies distinguished themselves 
amongst their fellow students, by obtaining 
high lnonors in almost every class examina- 
’ tion in which thay have contended for prizes. 
Bholaniath has been especially distinguished 
in this respect; besides many certificates, he 
has obtained two Gold Medals and _ two 
Silver ones on different subjects, an amount 
of collegiate honor rarely attained by the 
best English Medical students. They have 
moreover displayed a degree of zeal and 
energy ini the acquisitidn of knowledge of 
every description, and above all, have pur- 
sued a line of moral conduct, which has 
rendered them an object of praise and 
admiration to all who have had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing their career.” 

Surja -Kumar Chakravarty passed the first M. B. 
examination in August, 1847, Though young, he showed 
wonderful proficiency in some of the scientific subjects. 
He travelled more than once with Professor Grant on the 
Continent. He had a special kn'ack of picking up languages 
within a short time. While in France he picked up French. 
He spent some time in Germaniy and became proficient in 
German language too. As Surja Kumar could not com- 
plete his courses in) the scheduled period Dr. Goodeve 
made all possible arrangements for his stay in England for 
one year more. In this connection Dr. Goodeve also gave 
a hint that Surja Kumar was, of his own accord, inclined 
towards Christianity. Professor Goodeve returned to India 
in January, 1848 with Bholanath Bose and Gopal Chunder 
Seal. This return of theirs was termed as ‘the most 
remarkable event connected with the progress of education 
in this country.’ ‘With the view of carrying out the wishes 
of the Court of Directors relative to their employment, 








23. lbid., p. 83, 
24, Ibidy p. 84. 
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Dr. Gopal ‘Chunder Seal has been appointed to take charge 
of the hospital and dispensary of the Medical College and 
Dr. Bholanath Bose of the dispensary, established in a 
populous and suitable part of Calcutta.” Dr. Goodeve 
also took charge of his duties in the Medical College, 
but this time not as professor of both Anatomy and Mid- 
wifery. In consequence of the recognition of the College 
by various Institutions in Europe, it was deemed necessary 
permanently to separate the Chairs of Amatomy and Mid- 
wifery. Hencefonward Dr. Goodeve occupied the Chair 
of Midwifery.” bee rl | 





Surjakumar Goodeve Chakravarty 


Another important event of this year (1848) was 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the Medical College 
Hospital on the 30th September by Lord Dalhousie, then 
Governor-General of India. This hcspital has got a history 
of its own, which should be briefly told. Calcutta was 
the most insanitary city in those days. Fever and cholera 
took a heavy toll of lives every year. It may be mentioned 
here that the Eurasian poet Derozio and David Hare died 
of cholera. On 20th May, 1835 the European and Indian 
gentry assembled, on ‘the invitation of Dr. James Ranald 
Martin, Surgeon of the Native Hospital at Dharmatala, 
and formed .a committee to devise ways and means for 
fighting fever and other pestilences, as also: to effect some 
improvement in the municipal conditions of the city. The 
Committee was at first called the Fever Hospital Com- 
mittee. On 3rd June, 1836, Lord Auckland, then 
Governor-General, approved of the Committee, but on 
his advice its functions -were so enlarged as to include 
levying and collecting municipal taxes and cognate matters. 
Public health was intimately connected with the improve- 
ment of the city’s municipal condition and finances. 
Since then the Committee came.to be known as Fever 
Hospital and Municipal Enquiry Committee. The Com- 
mittee laboured for iwelve years, collected materials, 
sifted data and embodied their conclusions in three 
reports. The Indian gentry contributed liberally to the 
fund raised by the Committee, which stood’ at more than 








25. Tbid., p. I, 
26. Ubid., p. 80. 
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sixty thousand in 1846. The Committee resigtied im 1847 
in favour of the Calcutta Medical College establishing a 
general hospital for the sick poor in its vicinity, which 
was also the heart of Calcutta. The general public again 
contributed liberally. Im this connection -the names of 


Raja Satyacharan Ghosal, Raja Pratab Chand of Burdwan — 


and Motilal Seal should be specially mentioned. Satya- 
charan contributed Rs. 10,000, Raja Pratab Chand 
Rs. 50,000 and Motilal, as has been already said, land worth 
Rs. 12,000.% The General Hospital took full four years to 
be completed. It was formally opened on Ist December, 
1852, but patients were being received a few months 
earlier, that is, on and from 1st March.™ 

We have seen that Dr. Goodeve founded a Midwifery 
scholarship of Rs. 16 a month;. for the best Midwifery 
student. The scholarship allowance was regularly paid 
by Dr. Goodeve himself monthly. In March, 1849, Dr. 
Goodeve placed ‘in the hands of the Countcil. the sum of 
3,609 in Government securities, for the perpetual 
maintenance of his scholarship, leaving all arrangements 
for its general management to the Council of Education, 
and expressing a wish that it should be awarded only to 
matriculated students of the Medical College, who are 


bona fide natives of India, of Hindu or Mohammedan - 


parentage, as long as such youngmen can he found in. any 
way eligible to perform the duties of the office.” This 
scholarship has come to be known as Goodeve Scholarship 
of the Calcutta Medical College. 

The only change in the establishment of the College 
this. year was that Dr. Gopal Chunder Seal was appointed 
to the Resident Surgeoncy of the Female Hospital, with 
the additional duty of teaching to the Hindustani Class 
on medicine. He, however, could not perform the duty, 
in consequence of being ordered to join: the Army of the 
Punjab.** His ‘place was then occupied by Baboo Prasunno 
Coomar Mitter, the original House Surgeon of the Insti- 
tution, who-assisted so materially in its establishment.’ ™ 
During this session Pandit Madusadan Gupta and Shib- 
chandra Karmakar were promoted to the first and second 
rank of Sub-Assistant Surgeons respectively. It should 
be noted here that there were three ranky of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at this time.” 

The year 1850 was marked by two important events. 
Dr. Surja Kumar Chakravarty, the only student left in 
England to complete his medical studies, returned to India 
in May, 1850 after having obtained the M. D. degree. of 
the University of London. He had already embraced 
Christianity and came to be known as Surja Kumar 
Goodeve Chakravarty. He adopted ‘Goodeve’ after the 
mame of Dr. Henry Hurry Goodeve in recognition of the 
invaluable assistance he received fyom him. In the Educa 
tional Report, Surja Kumar’s return, together with his 
brilliant career in England, has been noticed as follows : 

“The experiment of educating the natives of India in 

England, commenced by Dr. H. Goodeve, and conducted 


27. Ibid., for 1852- 55, pp. 74-6. ° 

28. 'bid., p. 78. : 

29. fbid., for Ist May, 1848 to 30th September, 1849, p. 100. 
30. Originally called the Secondary or Military Class, 

31. iThe General Report, ctc., for 1848-49, Pp. 91, 

32, Ibid., p. 108. ; 
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by him for some years, terminated in May last by the 
return to Calcutta of the remaining pupil Dr. S. G. 
Chuckerbutty. Dr. Chuckerbutty studied for five years 
at University College, London, and obtained the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine in that University. He laboured 
strenuously and diligently in Europe, and has brought 
with him testimonials from the Professors under whom 
he studied in England, who all testified to his zeal 
and honourable acquirements.” 


The Report further says that ‘since his return Dr. 
Chuckerbutty has been employed in the Medical College 
Hospital as Assistant Physician, and has performed his 
duties in a highly creditable manner.’ ™ 

Another memorable event of the 
presentation of a portrait of Pandit Madhusadan Gupta by 
J. E. Drinkwater Bethune, the iegal member of the Gov- 
ernor-General’s Council and President of the Council of 
Education, in recognition of his services since the inspec- 
tion of the Medical College. The portrait of Madhusudan, 
painted by Mrs. Belnos, the Artist, now hangs in Anatomi- 
cal Lecture Theatre of the College.” It may be said that 
Madhusudan was not only versed in the Hindu system of 
medicine, but fully acquainted himself with the Western 


this session was 


34. Ibid., for 1850-51, p. 84. 
35, The Centenary of the Medical College, Bengal, pp. 13-14. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


More than four out of every ten American farms are 
equipped with electric light and power today, serviced 
and public 


by ‘private facilities and by systems 





This is a typical standardised low-cost 
rural electrification line pole used by co- 
operative farm groups in the U.S.A, 
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system as well. He sat for the annual examination of 
Medical College in 1840 and, in spite of his deficiency in 
English, passed it with credit. He, as demonstrator of 
‘Anatomy in the College, helped the dissection of human 
body for the first time, of which Dr. Bramley has left a 
graphic description. 7 

In addition to the Hindustani class, a Bengali class 
was opened on 15th June, 1852 after mature delibera- 
tions by the Council of Education. The authorities started 
this class with a view to providing civil stations and in- 
terior parts of Bengal with physicians. The scheme had 
been drawn up lIeng ago in) 1843 by Dr. Mouat in con- 
sultation with Ram Comul Sen, a patron and promoter of 
medical education in Bengal. Madhusudan Gupta was ap- 
pointed general superintendent of both the Hindustani and 
Bengali classes, Shib Chandra Karmakar—teacher of 
Materia Medica and Prasanno Kumar Mitter—teacher of 
Medicine.” Teaching medicine, the most intricate of 
sciences, through the medium of Indian languages was 
experimented upon, and proved fairly successful. But as 
fate would have it, the experiment was not continued. The 
curse of foreign domination has now been almost removed, 
and it behoves us that the experiment started so long ago 
will obtain fruition in no time, 








36. Jbid., for 1851-52, pp. 64-5 and for 1852-55, p. 79. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


financed by the Rural Electrification Administration, 
which was established by an Act of the U. S. Congress 
in 1935. 

Nine years ago only one U. S. farm in ten among 
America’s six million farms was serviced with electri- 
city. Candles and oil lamps illuminated millions of 





This electric ironer cuts ironing-time in half 


farm homes by methods which had changed little in a 
century of national growth. Electrification of farms 
and rural areas in the United States lagged far behind 
the wealth of electrical power and facilities provided 
for U. S, urban populations with their huge manu- 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


featuring plants and :ndustries. In recent years through 
farmers’ co-operative groups, the electrification of 
farms and rural areas in the United States has brought 





Long-distance high-power transmission lines liké 

these are found throughout the U\S.A., carrying 

electric power to remote farms and _ sparsely 
populated areas 





This electrical milking machine saves a good deal 
of time and labour to the farmers owning large 
herds of -dairv eows 
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about the construction of hundreds of large and, small 
power plants in all parts of the country. 

Farm electrification aids the efficiency of farm 
labor, reduce labor problems, increase profits on many 
farm operations, and adds the health and relaxation 
of the whole family. Co-operative power systems, 
voluntarily organized by farmers’ group and financed 
by the Rural Electrification Administration now 
operate 385,000 miles of transmission and distribution 
lines in 46 out of 48 American states as well as the 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. Each farmers’ co- 
operative group* operating on a non-profit basis, tries 
to provide low cost electric service to its members. 
The members usually read their own meters and 
sometimes compute their own bills. Such is the trust 
that the co-onveratives have in their members. 





This girl now mends cloths in a fraction of the 
time before electricity was available 
Installations of electricai refrigeration on American 
farms enable U. S. farmers to enter the. dairy business 
in addition to their other farm activities. Besides the 


9 


household refrigerators found in many farm houses, a 


number of rural groups have large-sized community 
refrigerators, to eliminate spoilages of meat and other 
farm produce. Electricity brought to millions of U. 8. 
farms and isolated rural communities through ¢o- 
operative non-profit-making projects, has greatly aided 
U. S. food production. 

The intensive development of rural electrification 
in the U. S: has brought many inquiries and specialists 
from other lands. Twenty-six engineers from 13 Latin 
American nations, and two from Puerto Rico; each 
completed a year of work with REA in the United 
States and the plan may be used as a pattern for the 
successful development of rural electrification in many 


nations of the world—JUSIS. 


THE VILLAGE INN 
By GEOFFERY GRIGSON 


Cuurcu and vicarage apart, the building which survives 


they share in a community of interests, jokes, gossip, 


and flourishes all over England, in every parish, every weather, crops, sales, gardens, politics. 


village, is the public house, sentimentally called the “Inn”, 
commonly called the “pub”, 





The exterior of an English village inn in the 
Hampshire 


The “pub” is very much more than a place to which 
It is a social 
the 
towns and cities, the public houses are bigger, and those 


one goes for a drink, or to buy cigarettes. 


centre, without distinction of class or income. In 
who frequent them are apt to use different rooms accord- 
ing to income; the working men in the bar, those who are 
better off inj the saloon bar and sometimes the private bar. 

But in the country pubs, there are usually two rooms 
at the most. There is the bar, and an extra room, often 
in use only on Saturday and Sunday nights, which takes 
the overflow, anid particularly the women of the village, 
The wives sit 
and talk and drink their bottles of stout or beer. 


since there is 2 certain division of the sexes. 


The men, across the way, drink their pints of beer. 
play cards, or table skittles, or (now the most popular of 
all public house games) play darts, a game that needs a 
steady hand, a good aim, and constant practice. Nor does 
playing darts end at a particular pub. Village teams will 
play other villages, one pub team against another. 

A village public house sells a variety of drinks: spirits, 
a little 


it is a cider-making district—and mineral waters. 


wine (mainly port and sherry), beer, cider—if 
tlere 
and there, in a few fruit-growing districts, one may find 
which sells which is cider made 


a public house perry, 


from pears, instead of apples. Everywhere, as one may 
expect, beer in all its many varieties is the basic drink. 


Apart from cider it is the cheapest. 


Social differences drop off when village people cross 
They all sit and drink together, 
and buy each other drinks; farmer, working-man from the 


the door step of the pub. 


farm, carpenter, garage hand, and the trade unionist who 


goes into work in the nearby town. Over their pint pots 


In the nineteenth century, and earlier, the public 


did not have a good’ name, There was n%ise, 


houses 


drunkenness, rowdiness. Beer was cheaper 
and more potent, the isolation of the vil- 
lages was extreme, the living conditions of 
working-men not good. 

As a result, public houses were, and are 
still, Careful en- 
quiries are made before an innkeeper is 


carefully controlled. 
granted his licence, and licences are re- 
The public houses 
are opened only for two or three hours 


viewed by magistrates. 


in the middle of the day, and, in the even- 
till o'clock. 
Gambling and noisy singing are forbidden. 


ings, usually from six ten 

The pub, of course, has its limitation. 
The pub buildings, if clean and pleasant 
to look at, and small 
And a move is on foot to provide the 
with small centres, 
in which village people can see films, 
hold their concerts, play billiards, and 
so on. 

A good many community centres have 


been built, A good many more will be 


are usually old 


villages community 





The typical interior of an English village jnn 
which is the common resort of all conditions 
of men 
built in the next 10 years as village memorials to those 


who have been killed in the 1939-45 war. 














: bHouGH ce question of developing Bengal’s nascent 
industry in salt (revived after half a century) has 
Jong drawn attention of the Prov incial Governments, 
the steps taken by them unfortunately have been so 
far very meagre. The biggest market for salt in India 
is Bengal, through the main ports of which, Caleutta 
and Chittagong, pass annually one and a half crore 
maunds of salt from the outer countries to different 
regions of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Nepal and Bhutan. 
Orissa also used to derive her fifty per cent of the net 
consumption from this market a few years back. She 
has. fortunately been able lately to be almost self- 
ficient to meet her entire demand. Bengal meets 
barely. one-tenth of her requirement from her cottage 
salt. producers, who uave revived the industry on 4 
eottage basis since the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1930. And 
she might be able to supply up to one-fifth only of 
her entire demand, in case the potential capacity of 
of the cottage producers was fully utilised. But the 
supply . for eighty per cent of the net consumption will 
not await. the developed salt industry of Bengal on & 
eommercial basis. If she cannot go ahead, this huge 
market will completely pass into the hands of the salt 
traders of Madras, Bombay, Sind, Rajputana, the Pun- 
jab and Aden. The Indian sources alone, on the other 
hand, will never be able to meet Bengal’s require- 
ment, for, they will have to meet the consumption of 
the. whole of India, which they have done hitherto. 
Tt. regrettable that Bengal and Assam depend 
on the sal ly from foreign countries, when 
all ‘other. provinces of India have been able to derive 
salt from inland sources. 

So. Bengal’s factory-made salt. on rapid develop- 
ment of the industry will not only get a ready market, 
but also a very huge market resulting in an inducement 
to increase the output year by year. She will not only 
feed the people of Bengal but also the people of the 
adjoining ‘provinces like Assam, Nepal, Bhutan and 

0, to a certain extent. 





















of developing ber salt industry. Not only 
oa big market for her salt, but she has 
go. received a backing from the ‘Government, 
ich, till the other day, had no. sympathy for the 
| al of her lost industry in salt, that used to yield 
during the last century 50 lakh maunds annually to 
meet the entire requirement. The province is blessed 
vast, ‘resources from. the. Bay, suitable lands 
ap ferable climate Eo. expand. its salt manu- 
facture al - the. entire deltaic region, As for the 
climate, it is never “unfavourable - a3 experts from 
Khewra and Bombay held some time ago. I shall set 
forth in this article a short study of the meteorological 
factors of Bengal, to place before the public as well 










as the pubdnisane to > judge whee ue conv ietion 
7 : : - tained and the reason attributed to this was that 


is right “or wrong. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SALT INDUSTRY OF BENGAL 
By J K. NAG, msc. 


. propagating against Bengal’s salt. strength of the bay: 
edless to mention that Bengal has ample 



















Contrary to the sueccssful efforts made by 1 
other coastal provinces of Tndia, Bengal did not mak 
any endeavour in reviving her galt industry -€1 
World War L when. the. dearth. oe fore ia 





an unwarranted gee . 
became rather a public bei the | 
that Bengal’s delta did not afford lial 

a suceessful salt manufacture. a a 





Saltern Naupada 


Right from the days of the first scaiag shoves - 
ment in 1905 when the programme of the boycott of 
British goods was first launched, Bengal’s case of” esta- 
blishing national salt manufacturing units was” Raed! os 
out for two main reasons : eee 

1. Enforcement of the Prohibition Act of 1898 aS 

2. Indirect campaign of the salt traders— cnet - 
non-Bengali) who had interest in the salt manufacture : 
of the foreign countries like Cheshire, Aden, ete, to 
strengthen the pessimistic view of the public ‘bs 





water and the climatic conditions. | 

An enquiry, though non-official, into the. manu 
facture of salt in Bengal was however made in 1918 
by late Mr. Kapilram Vakil, a renowned chemist. of - 
Bombay, who was deputed by Messrs. Tata Sons, Lt 
Mr. Vakil tried to explore the possibilities, in face. 
a standing pessimism of the Government and. Hie J 
people as well. He too, without examining the - 
graphy of the coastland as a whole, opined that. ee 
gal's climate was not favourable for a big-scale: 
industry. a 

The salinity of the bay water off the Be 
littoral in different parts of the province from Co 
to Cox-Bazar was never examined scientifically 1 “pb 
official expert though a wrong idea of weak b 
the sea along the shore of Bengal had long b 





























i tlowing 
“its density. 
by evidence. 
advanced is that when the sea water, if any, ‘was 
examined, the sample was. most probably, drawn during 
the wet ‘season. = 





The statement cannot be substan- 








\ other view of saltern Naupada 
scientific investigation was made by Mr. 
eneral Manager of the Khewra Salt Mine 
1931 on behalf of the Salt Industry Comr 
al Legislative Assembly, Of the 
Bengal he visited only Midnapore 
ans and left out the entire East 
al Littoral districts from the putview of his 
‘valuable’ investigation. He completely threw out 
Bengal’s ase, though he suggested opening of an ex- 
perimental salt. farm by a private concern. He was, of 











eourse.good enough to enderse in his Report at page 7, 


paragraph: 14, “In my opizion it would be desirable 
to. commence. immediately eompiling a series of read- 
ings of the strength of brine at different points. I do 
not consider that direct readings taken by hydro- 
meters would be sufficiently accurate for this work.” 
Mr. D. N. Mukherji, now Collector, Central Excise, 
took. out a. series of readings in Sundarbans only, by 
summe's Hydromeier in 1988 on- behalf of the 
of Bengal. Smee then a thorough examina- 
Hon of the water of the bay or from any of its arms 
was not made by. ahy expert, official or non-official. 

n the experts from Sind and Burma. brought by the 









local. 3 overnment, im 1941, failed to test them at several 
pint, d analyse samples to. ascertain the average. 






eth Car ‘Bengal’s ‘wast resources. Last. year we 
had occasions to examine the strength in several places 
at: Contai, the Sundarbans, Bhola island, Hatiya island 
and on the © uttagong foreshore by a Beaumme’s 
Hydrometer and collected three samples for analysis 


to determine the average strength of the bay. a 


analysis may be seen in Table I. 

Complying with Mr. Pitt's advice, the Central 
Government did not undertake any attempt to found 
any sali work in Eastern India. Their past enquiries 
were only confined to the examination of the existing 
Indian sources. to ensure steady. inland supply. to .the 





through: the estuaries. of the.Ganges: 


The only explanation that. can. be. -sufficl 
Madras only. The Tariff Board appointed by the Cen- 


Bengal..market. The Taxation. Enquiry Committee, i‘ 
though “it opined’ that India: ‘should be made self- 
sufficient. in salt supply, laid stress on Bombay and 


tral Board of Revenue on the recommendation of the 
above Committee too did not scrutinise the case of 
Bengal as a source of supply and devoted all the pages. 


of their report towards the development of other salt 


sources of India for supply to Bengal. 

The Salt Survey Committee of the Central 
Government under the Chairmanship of Sir Chunilal 
Mehta also left the potential sources of Bengal out of 
their consideration as no such direction was given to 


them. The Salt Industry Committee of the Indian 


Legislative Assembly examining the reports of the 
Tariff Board and the Survey Committee in 1931 recom-- 
mended to the Central Legislature the levy of the 
additional import duty on foreign salt. The revenue 
derived from this duty was earmarked for inter alia | 
“the investigation of the possibility of the develop- 
ment of other sources of supply in India, for example, 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and generally on the East 
Coast, including possibly actual experiments in suit- 
able methods of manufacture.” But the Central’ 
Government remained satisfied by deputing Mr. Pitt 
and paying Bengal her share amounting to about 
Rs. 17 Jakhs from the additional import duty in 1938. 
Since then no effort has been made by them. 

It will be evident from historical records that 
Bengal's old industry in salt did not die a natural 
death and the failure to revive it is wrongly attributed 
to the reasons that were put forth by the Government 
and the salt traders who had vested interest in the 
foreign supply and thus in controlling the Bengal 
market. The main reasons, which now I do contradict 
and which were partially contradicted by late Mr. 
Vakil, were : ae 

(a) Decreasing salinity of the sea water due to 
discharge of fresh water by ‘the Rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra ; and 

(b) The aiaats of Bengal i is very humid and does. 
not favour salt manufacture. é 

The arguments against these jdeas will be. found 
below. 

. i _ 

The raising of marine common salt is very much 
dependent on the climatic conditions of a country 
(humidity, rainfall, temperature,. etc.) and the saline 
strength of the initial brine obtainable from the arms 
of the sea or tidal creeks of the sea. Therefore, it is 
better to ascertain these factors from actual records 
or experiments, if necessary, and. by. making a com- 
parative study of the Bengal littoral with the other 
sea coasts of India especially Bombay and . Madras, ; 
where the salt industry has remarkably developed. on. 
a. commercial scale. | 


The f ollowing ‘investigations’ were. earried a im: 
different saline areas of the province to -explore the: 
possibilities in promoting the’ indigeous salt industry 
and to base the result of the examinations on «the. 




















mete orological factors, as determined and recorded by 
the Meteorological Department of the Government of 
India, Be he | . ; and ae ne eee te 
Taste 1 extent, make the process difficult and unren 








Ane lyses of sea water from different parts of Bengal* 
~ (Collection place and date) 
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jet. us caleulate the av erage composition from tie 
ne and compare it with the analyses of other sea 
waters. | 





ahd it is time Fay erroneous uae of a “lew 
the sea water of this province was abandoned... : 
discharge of water by rivers éverywhere decreases: the 
salt strength of the sea near the shore during the rainy — 
months and up to November utmost. As for the River ie 


Tass 2 
Analyses of sea water 
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_ a - - Hoogli in Western Bengal dissecting the salt Jand- of 
BS ass West Bengal, we know very. . well. that. from. 
2 oe oa OS 4d January to May or till the break of the | monsoon, ‘this: : 
Ge > fa a3 q river, as its bed has considerably silte m 
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The analyses compared in Table 2 will show that in 
the strength of common salt there is only a difference 
of -3/-4 between the bay water of Bengal and the Sea 
waters of Madras, Italy, France, Spain or Portugal. _ 1. 

A little diminution in the strength of the brine From the analysis of ‘the samples it is sm ; 

tot materially affect the manufacture of salt to that our, sea water during the salt season. i 


| such an extent as to make it an impracticable problem. salt in comparison with the other, sources an 
| "precludes the idea of establishing an extended 


r ‘Al w were. ‘aualysed os Messrs, R. V. Briggs & Go, a scale manufacture along the entire | cos at d 


A cottage furnace, Cox Bazar 7 

















7 “increased strength, . had ay con “collected saat 
_ taneously. ‘in April or May before the rains. 








8 imma, process at Dulahajra, Chittagong 


| The ‘coastal part of the southern part of Chitta- 
pong is by far the best place from the point of brine 
supply. The channels of Kutubdia and Moiscal due to 
a partial stagnation of sea water afford a saline 
sivength better than that available in Bombay or 
-Coromandal. And for this reason, the present output 
of cottage salt from the disrict of Chittagong has been 
estimated to be 3 Iakh maunds annually and I have 
seen, the entire coastland from the mouth of the river 
Sankha right up to the estuary of Cox Bazar river is 
_eultivated for salt production by the local people. 
The other saline tracts of the maritime districts, 
except Khulna and Bakarganj, which are really not fit 
for salt culture in an extensive scale, are not less 
‘ hospitable for a wide-seale growth of the salt industry 
on factory basis. this our assertion is strengthened 
by the fact that abowt ten salt companies have been 
Maanufacturing salt in Bengal for the last decade. 





Ti 


The climati: condition of the coastal part of the 
province: may now be examined to see how far it is 
fable for commercial manufacture of galt. The 

rtant meteorological factors fav ouring develop- 
snent of the salt industry are : 

1 Dry , weather or low humidity during the season 









7s High: temperature to accelerate evaporation 
hae the. land. breeze blows; and 
shower during the manufacturing 


3 Less rain 
season. | 

Tn ‘eonsidering the above aspects of Bengal’s 
climate, we will have to determine the following : 
.  .. Humidity, 2. Average temperature, and 3. Rain- 
fall. 

The Humidity Factor: Relative humidity is the 
ratio of the actual vapour pressure to the dew point 
‘of the atmosphere, the other conditions being the 
same and is. determined in. percentage. The following 
igoa comparative: study of the humidity in places 
where salt is or can be manufcatured in a big scale : 





dues Relative ‘Humi ity fo: h ‘years, | 190-46 | 
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*December 70°25 63 89-2 73°4 65:4 
+ January 758 62 82 V2) «63 
*February 73:8 61 82-6 80 59 

*March Va 73 $2-2 7:8 69-8 
* April 74°8 30 72 74:6 val 
*May 75-8 786 68-6 74 76 
*June 82-2 78-6 64-2 73°68 
July 87 84 67-4 78°8 88 
August 86-4 83 72-6 «77-4 87 
September 86-2 80 76 81-6 8&5 

October 81-6 75 83-8 78-4 TB-4 
November 71S = 66 88-2 70-267 


| 

Tt will be evident from the table above that the 
relative humidity of West Bengal or East Bengal sea- 
shore region is not detrimental to progress of salt 
works and in comparing the average figures it will 
be found that the humidity of Bengal delta is almost 
similar to that prevailing in the coastal parts of Eastern 
or Western India. During the dry months of December 
to March the Bengal delta is rather more dry than 
Bombay coast. That is probably due to its geographical 
position being in between 21 deg. to 23 deg. latitude 
North, whereas Bombay sea-shore, where salt is manu- 
factured, lies between 16 deg. to 20 deg, latitude 
North. 





Salt-golas, Astrang - 







The averago relative vane: dae fire: years. bite 
to 1944 for the period December to a whi 

ascribed as the salt. season, is. 71 pe , 
Island (West Bengal - ‘coastland), aS Cox-Bazar 
(Kast Bengal eoastland) ‘but. 7 5°76. in Bombay. There- 
fore, the possibilities of salt “manufacture fom me i 
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point of hutaidity factor of Bengal’s seashore lands 
cannot be disputed. The tropical countries are 
nevertheless dry only for a short period during the 
wintry months and moist generally during the rest of 
the year. The lands situated in northern latitudes are 
no doubt arid and afford a very suitbale climate for 
sea salt culture and that is why Karachi and Okha 
in India fe much developed their salt industry. But 
moist countries like Bombay or Madras as a whole 
produce salt more than the out-turn of Karachi and 
Okha works, taken together. 

So the humidity factor in Bengal, if not singled 
out from the other factors, cannet do away with the 
progress of the salt industry as we find it from the 
examples of Madras snd Bombay. 

Average Tempcrature: The mean temperature Of 
the atmosphere during the twenty-four hours of day 
and night and that in the daytime only are to be 
taken into account to measure the progress of conden- 
sation of the brine and its crystallisation in open pals, 
when artificial heat is not used in the final stage to 
evaporate the saturated saline. 

The temperature of the air depends on the altitude 
of the sun, latitude, elevation, distance from the sea, 
character of the wind and amount of rainfall. During 
December to June, the temperature of air in India, in 
general, decreases with the increase of latitude and 
hence from South to North, the isotherms run across 
India nearly parallel to the parallels of the latitude. 
The climate, being not very cold, remains moderately 
dry. During the less arid months the lands away from 
the sea become more hot due to the rise of temperature 
causing a dry breeze blow towards the shore during the 
daytime which is then longer than nights and thus 





accelterate the progress of evaporation in ‘the 
salterns, 
~Tasie 4 
Average temperatures for 5 years 1940-44 
pogine Island (West Bengal) 

Max. Min. Mean. 
December — 84-6 56 70°3 
January — 81-33 53-4 67-4 
February 85-4 55-8. 70°6 
March 90-8 66 78-4 
April 9.4 Se") gp€ 69-2 80-8 
May 95 71-8 83-4 
June 95-6 75-2 85-4 
October — 88-5 71-6 
November | 87 62-8 

Box Bazar (Hast Bengal) - 

Max. Min. Mean 
December 85-4 54-4 69-7 
January 84-6 53 68-8 
February 88 53-2 70-6 
March 92 60-8 76-4 
April 92 66-4 79-2 
May 93 69-8 81-4 
June 90-6 71-8 81-2 
October 91-6 68-6 


In Table 4 above, it may ®@ seen that Bengal’s | 
coastland in the western part n \intains a mean tem- — 
perature of 80°F and in the ea, Wern part maintains * 
about 75°F in average during the salt season, I mean 
December to June. Such temperaiWres afford witha — 
clear sky and humidity of 70 to 80 )2er cent, a favour- 
able climate for salt culture by eVaporation of sea 
water in very shallow lagoons. Moreover, the maximum 
temperatures from 82°F to 96°F during the ‘daytime 
are very much favourable in accelerating the progress 
in the condensing beds. In West Bengal’ shote the tem- 
perature rises up to 96°F in the afternoon and this 
must have been a helpful factor’ in depositing salt in 
the crystallising beds of a few. existing salt works in 
Midnapore and 24-Parganas,° = 


In East Bengal manufactories, ‘though ee solar 
system of crystallisation is not practised due to heavy 
rainfall, the other factors remaining favourable, I see, 
there is possibility of resorting to this economic 
method, utilising the sun up to the end, in Chittagong, — 
at least for the dry winter months, when it does not 
rain frequently. Moreover, in the Chittagong coast, 
beautiful dry Jand-breeze blows from the _hill-tracts 
towards the sea, similar to that Bombay gets from 
the Malabar ranges. Only for this advantage, I mean 
the prevalence of land wind counteracting the effect 
of a high humidity, the Bombay salt works have been 
successful to expand their manufacture. Otherwise her 
rainfall is “about 80” and the humidity is nearly 
80 per cent, and the maximum temperature in sum- 
mer hardly exceeds 87°F. In Bengal coastland, the — 
temperature rises even up to 97°F in May. 

Rainfall : Whether salt is manufactured by arti- 
ficial evaporation, employing fuel or by solar evapora- 
tion, the condensation of the saline is an inalienable 
factor; the sea water or concentrated brine is 
allowed to evaporate in the sun either to the actual 
deposition of salt or to the point of saturation before 
it is boiled on a furnace. So the number of working 
days is a great factor for the progress of a Salt 
factory. Accordingly, rainfall is a serious impediment 
to the working of a salt garden. It not only spoils 
a saline by dilution with fresh water, but also stops 
evaporation. For this reason, in sea-salt-making coun- 
tries where rainfall is high and is generally distributed 
in post-summer months, the salt seasow is confined 
to 6 or 7 months only. Rain showers being always a 
handicap especially for the manufacture of solar salt, 
the places which have the lowest rainfall may gene- 
rally be said to have a more suitable and valuable 
climate factor in their favour as compared with the 
places with heavier rainfall. The most important 
point to consider is the distribution of rainfall over 
the year and its intensity, since the localities with 
limited rainfall over four months only are decidedly 
more suitable than those where it is spread over a 
larger number of months in a year. But it can never 
be an impracticable proposition to manufacture salt 
by condensing brine in open pans in places where 
rainfall is distributed over more than four months in 
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years it yains from May to October, some years from 
June to November, though normally monsoon breaks 
in the middle of June and the rainy season is almost 
over by the end of September. In the East Coast last 
year it rained untimely during April and May 
and hampered the salt manufacture of the entire 
coastal part of Madras and Orissa. The occasional 
interruptions cannot throw ‘out the case of any 
country to establish its salt industry. Both Madras and 
Bombay have an establishcd salt industry for a long 
time and they feed entirely the people of Southern 
India. . 

Therefore, when Bombay has been successful in 
manipulating its adverse weather conditions and soil 
(which is said to be much more plastic than that of 
Bengal) to foster a fully developed industry in salt, 
I think, Bengal should lose no time to follow her and 
expand salt culture to the fullest possible extent 
in the interest of the country. 

Table 5 below will show that. the rainfall in 
Bengal is not all a disappointing factor in the way of 
the promotion and expansion of the salt industry. 


TaBLe 5 
Total rainfall 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Bombay 97-58 63°81 81-7 78-38 74-10 
Madras 58-04 61:08 65-22 85 77°21 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1947 


Puri 72 55 55 «54-66 65-65 39-06 
Balasore 87-2 85:82 63-7 70-77 58-16 
Sagore ’ 86°34 97-6 94:49 59-64 69-78 

93-96 


Chittagong 122-98 116-78 97-82 92-69 





Average rainfall: Bombay 77-37, Madras 67-48, 
Puri 56, Balasore 73-13, Sagore 87-57 and Chittagong 
104-8, 

The rainfall figures of the Sagore Island obser- 
vatory have been taken as indices for the seashore of 
West Bengal comprising the districts of Midnapore 
and 24-Parganas and that of Chittagong have been 
taken as indices of the coastal part of Eastern Bengal. 
In both these parts of the province there are salt 
factories, producing salt for the last eight years. In 
Cox-Bazar Subdivision of the district of Chittagong, 
there are private salt manufactories that yield about 
3 lakh maunds annually. They are following for the 
last four years the combined process of solar evapora- 
tion and boiling as adopted in Burma. As they have | 
abundant fuel in hand from the neighbouring forests 
of the hili-tracts, they do not resort to natural evapora- 
tion in the erystallising stage. This they had to take 
recourse to for the interrupting rains might spoil a 
crop. 


REMINISCENCES OF ACHARYA DHRUVA 
By MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


‘had the privilege of making ani acquaintance with Acharya 
Anandshanker Bapubhai Dhruva quite in an unexpected 
way. It was through the late lamented Prof. Sylvain, Levi, 
[n 1921 Prof. Levi came to the V isva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 
is its first visiting Professor for delivering some lectures 
pecially on Indology. But accidentally at my request he 
ntroduced there the study of Chinese and Tibetan of 
Which I myself was one of his fitst students. He gave 
ne the bija-mantras of those two languages thus becoming 
hy guru and I began to mutter them as far as I 
ould. © 

With a view to seeing the ancient sacred city of 
benares he, went there, and as could naturally be expected, 
le paid a visit to the Benares Hindu University of which 
iharya Dhruva was then the Pro-Vice-Chancellor. ‘Both 
ne scholars met each other and discussed on various 
ypics. Within a few days Prof. Levi returned to Santini- 
etan being not quite satisfied with what he saw there in 
he University. He observed, I remember, “There are no 
trangements for Chinese and Tibetan, nor even for Pali 
nd Prakrit, yet, it is a Hindu University!” The author- 
jes of the University might take note of it. Tt may, 
owever, be mentioned here that the last two languages 
re now provided for, but the first two are not introduced 


even though they are essential for an adequate: apprecia- 
tion of Hindu Culture in general, and specially if Sans- 
krit Literature in its wider sense. 

Just before Prof. Levi’s arrival in India Prof. Mirnov’ 
noticed in) an Annual of the Jain Syetambar Conference a: 
work on Buddhist Logic, viz., Nyayapravesa of which he: 
secured a tika, but not its original, Making search im 
different Jaina libraries in Gujarat, which have still beem 
preserving some Buddhist works, though not to the same 
extent as Nepal, Acharya Dhruva succeeded in finding out 
the original Sanskrit Text of the work together with two 
commentaries. He was thinking of editing them and dis- 
cussed the matter with Prof. Levi when the latter met 
him in Benares. Prof, Levi suggested to Acharya Dhruva 
to prepare an edition of the Sanskrit Text comparing it 


with its Chinese and Tibetan versions. It was further dis- 


cussed between them that while the Sanskrit portion of. 
the work would be done by Acharya Dhruva the portion: 
relating to Chinese and Tibetan would be entrusted to- 
me. Prof. Levi having returned to Santiniketan from Bena-: 
res told me of it and I was simply amazed as to how he 
could suggest my name in this connection, as I was then 
only a novice of those two languages, At first, I refused the 
proposal downright, but Prof, Levi prevailed upon me en- 








couraging me for its acceptance. 1 did not and do not still 


~~ know how he could insist in offering'a work to one who’ 
“© wae really not fit. However, I had to accept it and in a 


few days I received a letter from Acharya Dhruva on the 
subject and we began to work carrying on necessary Cor- 
respondence. It goes without saying that Prof. Levi helped 
me much taking greater interest ini this work. He could 
not stay long in Santiniketan and went to Japan, and 
on my part I went on working at the Nyayapravesa. This 
work in two parts is published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series. . 2 

In October, 1922, my mother was seriously ill in 
Benares and I had to go there. 1 already intimated Acharya 
Dhruva of my going there saying that I would not see him 
with my hands empty, meaning thereby that | would show 
him what I was doing of the Nyayapravesa. The illness 
of my mother proved fatal and I was to return as soon as 
possible and so I was in a hurry to see Acharya Dhruva. 
I went to the University and saw him there in his resi- 
dence, An unassuming and simple man, just like a Brah- 
mana Pandita of our country as he was, Acharya Dhruva 
at once impressed me very much by his appearance remind- 
ing me of the following line of Kalidasa: akarasadrsapraj- 
nah. We talked and talked on different topics certainly 
not leaving the subject of the edition of the Nyayapravesa, 
and became nearer to each other. I took leave of him 
and had had other occasions to meet him again in Benares. 

In 1933 the All-India Oriental Conference was held 
under the patronage of His Highness Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
at Baroda. I went there to attend it as a member of the 
Fxecutive Council and as a Representative of the Visve- 
Bharati of the Vidyabhavana of which I was then the 
Principal, carrying with me a message from our Gurudeva, 
Rabindranath Tagore, regarding the financial position of 
his great Institution. I personally delivered the message 
to His Highness explaining to him all about the Visva- 
Bharati. There I met Acharya Dhruva and the occasion 
ripened our intimacy all the more. He presided over the 
Philosophy Section of the Conference in which I had the 
honour to read a paper. I remember here how kindly I 
was received by the late Bhagavanji in his Asrama at 
Karelibag where I put up. He took so much care for my 
comfort that I felt myself at home. 

On my way back from Baroda my esteemed friend, 


Suniti Babu (Prof. Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee of the 


University of Calcutta) was with me and we both broke 
journey and halted at Ahmedabad being guests of Muni 
Jinavijayaji, our common friend. I had already much in- 
timacy with him as for three years he lived at Santiniketan 
being the Head of the Department of Jaina Literature. In 
those days in the Visva-Bharati, in its different departments 


such as school, college, Research, Music, Art, and Village 


Reconstruction, there was a good number of students, boys 
and girls, from Gujarat. In that connection | was for- 
tunate to have made many a Gujrati friend there, and 
I was so glad to meet some of those students and friends 


at Baroda and Ahmedabad. One Sri Narsibhai | Patel 


lived for some time at Santiniketan, with his wile, two 
little daughters, Senta and Vimala, and a son Ramjanbhai. 
In order to meet me Patelji kindly came to Ahmedabad 











from a very far-off village, Dr. Menilal Tes 
pupil and then a colleague, was with me from 
Bhaktiprasad Trivedi, Pinaki (he preferred to 4 
Pinakin) Trivedi with his wife Srimati ‘ndum: 
students of Santiniketan, as well as many other 
came to meet me. I had also the pleasure of 
some parents of my Gujarati students, pore 





Acharya Anandshanker Dhruva... 

Here I must particularly mention the ona 
Karunashanker. Kuberji. I already made chim m 
at Santiniketan. Occasionally. he used to come % 
pay his homage to Gurudeva end to look after the ( 
students reading there. Indeed, his name.-t t 
is literally true, he being full of kindness. a1 
happiness. Rare is the type of man to which he: 
He was my constant companion there grudging no: pai 
nor-care for my ease and comfort. ag OS 

Muni Jinavijayaji’s house at Ahmedabad which is s 
nificantly named Anekantavada is a rendezvous ry 
acholars of the place with a good library. It gave me 
opportunity for meeting a good many scholars «whe 
friendship and association I can hardly forget... 
A meeting was arranged by the friends in. th 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishat to meet Suniti Babu and 3 
With much reluctance I had to accept the invitation. 
meeting was attended by some of the celebrated 
of the town and the members of the Socicty includ 

















Muni Jinavijayaji and Dr. M 
occasion in the ne 










the cal language, Gujarati. I was glad that’ itiwas not in 
English. But it put me into a great difficulty. For. my 
f philological studies I had a stammering knowledgeof!Guja 
. rati just. enabling me to use somehow or other a grammar 
or a dictionary of that knowledge. So it was simply, inp 


+ 





Principal Dhruva at home 
Sketch by R. M. Raval 

“possible for me with that amount of knowledge to express 
myself in that language, and specially in such a learned 
- gathering. In this helpless state I had no cther alternative 
than to take resort to my broken Hindi with which some- 
how or other I attempted to manage. Suniti Babu spoke 

first partly in Hindi and then partly in English, 
ext day Sri Ambalal Sarabhai, a well-known figure 
the: part oof the country, whom I already met once at 













‘The meeting ° was procendin, ghthy in  Dineva was. "s 









n his house, Acharya 

- g t resent there and the 
function which we enj yoke so much was a great success 
mainly on account of his presetice. there. 

Here I must note one thing that struck me very much 
during my sojourn in Gujarat. I shall and can never for- 
get the warmth and the depth of hospitality, courtesy and 
kindness that I received from my Gujarati friends and 
students alike. 


In July, 1934, I met Acharya Dhruva for the last time 
at Santiniketan. He came there only for two days having 
broken his journey to Calcutta. The inmates of the 
Asrama including the teachers and the students accorded 
to him a reception befitting a person of his position. I 
had the honour of taking him round all the departments 
of the Visva-Bharati situated in Santiniketan and Srinike- 
tan. On the morning of the second day of his sojourn 
there he went to see the work of Sriniketan and addressed 
a small gathering of workers there highly appreciating the 
idea of the Poet which was being translated into action. 
In the Visitors’ Book kept there he wrote only one word 
underlined thrice, and it was “Excellent.” He wrote only 
one word but unusually he took much time to do so hold- 
ing the book in his hand. In the evening there was ar- 

r. aged a big meeting in the Uttarayana, the house of Sri 
Ra bindranath, Poet’s son, Gurudeva himself presiding, In 
reply to Poet's address welcoming the august guest and 
dealing ° with the ideals of the Visva-Bharati he expressed 
his high @ppreciation of what he had heard for years witnes- 
sing the «Varied achievements in the Visva-Bharati. 


Next m OTming he started for Calcutta, After that 
though we cou ‘ld not meet our friendship continued uniter- 
rupted to the last day of his life. The University of 
Calcutta felt pra ‘4 of him having him occasionally as an 
expert in making seme high appointments, and as an 
Examiner in Sanskri, Of M.A. Examination, as well as of 
theses for Premchand .Reychand Studentship. In 1943 he 
refused with regret a o Mllar offer on the ground of ill 
health and after some time We received the news of the sad 
demise of that great savant and “the last of the learned 


Brahmins of Gujarat"—as Sri s’- M. Munsi would like ta 
express. 
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the sudden death of Dr. Ananda Coomarswamy 
few days of the celebrations of his seventhieth year, 
study of Indian Art and Culture, Civilization and 
losophy, and the cause of Indian Nationalism have 
suffered a grievous and irremediable loss. In him the 
“world has lost a versatile scholar, a collector and connois- 
geur of Art of rare sensibility and discrimination, a mystic 
philosopher of a wide range of thought, with a rare insight 
Ynto the three great disciplines of civilization, namely, Art, 
“Science and Religion. In him India has lost her greatest 
art-critic, and art-historian, and the most learned and 
authoritative: exponent and interpreter of the basic princi- 
< ples of Indian Art and Aesthetics, her greatest champion. 
and defender of the values of Indian Civilization in all its 
phases and aspects. The wide and almost encyclopaedic 
yange of his studies and his critical understanding of 
Western Philosophy and Art helped him to demonstrate 
the fundamental unity of man’s approach to the deepest 
‘and highest problems of life; this was richly demonstrated 
by his brilliant essays in the elucidation of the comparative 
values of Indian and medieval European Art in its Gothic 
Christian phases. Yet he began life as an enthusiastic 
student of the objective science of Geology to which he 
made many new and origina} contributions, and his scientific 
training in early life lent to all his thoughts, to all his 
writings and to all his studies of Art, a rare precision, a 
subtle power of analysis, and a distinctive and accurate 
way of presentation of his themes, which have never been 
excelled by any author in the East or in the West. His 
accomplishment as a great linguist, happy in all the major 
European and Indian languages, imparted to everything 
that he wrote a highly exquisite literary flavour. 
the English language with an erudition, with a mastery, 
with a flexibility, with an expressiveness and a charm rarely 
attained by any Englishman. Educated in England in his 
youth, he earned the diploma of a Doctor of Science from 
the University of London, and in later life he devoted him- 
self to profound and intensive studies of the leading 
languages and cultures of India, specializing in Hindi, Pali 
and ‘Vedic ‘Literature. In him. the culture of the East 
° and. th West had met in rare and surprising unity, bring- 
~ Gng forth fruits of the highest values to the stores of the 
He world’s. eulture. As a publicist and an educationist his 
gontributions deserve the highest praise and admiration. 
“Indian Art had suffered grievously in the past owing to 
~ bad and insufficient reproductions. In his brilliant series 
‘of books and monographs he presented Indian Art through 
the most expensive and accurate processes of reproduc- 
tions in order to bring forth and demonstrate their highest 
z quality and beauty. It will be impossible to present within 
' the limits of this article anything like an exhaustive survey 
of his great contributions to Art and Literature. His re- 
_ searches into all phases of Indian Art and the elucidation 
of the intricate evolution of its history can never be. sur- 
Beet and shall ever remain: as a a standing monument to. 
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lost the advantage of a personal contact with 1 
priest of Indian Nationalism and the greatest téac her an 
authority of Indian Art, and it is sad to think that th 
loss of India has been the gain of the United States” 
he was destined to live the” greater part of his lif 
never sought publicity in any form or kind and led th 
life of a recluse and a devotee to the cause of 
Art, for which he incessantly worked to make ne 
coveries and incessantly wrote to set forth their m 
and significance. He visited India three times sta 
long stretches to study the monuments at first he 
to collect materials anid data for the understandin, 
whole evolution of a great cycle of Art, unique 
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His Scholarly Pursuit 


Sketch by 8. N. Alandkar Pog 
history of the culture of the world, In the course of an 
extended tour in Northern India during the autumn of 
year 1910, he collected an enormous quantity of the fi 
specimens of Indian Paintings and Drawings and o 
master-pieces which presented Indian Art in hit 
unknown phases and expressions. This enormous collectic 
of Indiag Art he offered to present to the Indian Natic 
on the condition that an adequate Museum and Galler 
should be built at Benares, he himself off 
its Curator. A printed Appeal was is 
alm but our neu CNet ampere i 





forded to accept a célleetion and? pe up ‘a Wo th 
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Gallery to house and to present the collection for the 
benefit of students and connoisseurs from all parts of the 
world. This collection now stands as a unique and the 
most comprehensive presentation of all phases of Indian 
Art brought together under one roof in any part of the 
world. Indeed, there is no collection in any museums of 
India which present such a connected and comprehensive 
picture of the history of Indian culture as the Indian 
wings of the Boston Museum. It is impossible to esti- 
mate in rupees, annas and pies the extent of the loss 
of this treasure to India by its transference to a distant 
corner of the world, inaccessible to the general bodies 
of Indian students. The loss of India has been an in- 
valuable gain to America and a gain to the access in 
prestige and understanding of Indian Art in the Wesi. 
Since this transfer of one of the finest collections of Indian 
Art, chosen) and selected by a gifted and talented con- 
noisseur of rare discrimination and knowledge, various 
Indian collectors have attempted to build in India important 
collections of Indian Art, but none of these later collections 
can approach the Ross-Coomaraswamy collection of the 
Boston Museum, in the range and rarity of its items. To 
build such a collection is itself a signal service to the 
knowledge and understanding of a great culture which is 
still a sealed book to the majority of Indian Nationalists. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s appointment as the keeper of the 
Boston collection and as the Research Fellow in Indian 
Art, brought him opportunities for profound and extensive 
studies for elucidating the history of its evolution, studies 
which he published in the Bulletins of the Museums in 
incessant series of short but erudite articles, revealing the 
glory of Indian Art, presented with a wealth of scholarship 
and citations which have extracted unstinted praise from 
savants from all parts of the world. Unfortunately, his 
signal services in the cause of elucidating the finest phases 
of Indian civilization have been very little known to his 
brother-nationals in India and the name and fame that he 
had acquired in) India during the years 1909 and 1910 
at the height of the Swadeshi Movement to which he gave 
a brilliant lead in the right direction by his lectures and 
articles (many of which were published in the pages of 
this journal) faded out of memory, when this Banished 
Yaksha was forced to make Boston his home and his venue 
of cultural studies. The Indian Universities have several 
times invited many Western Orientalists to deliver Extension 
’ Lectures and the Indian Oriental Conferences have even 
invited some English Orientalists as Presidents of their 
sittings, but the claims of this eminent and erudite Indian 
scholar have been deliberately neglected and ignored in 
spite of repeated suggestions made by the writer. A pro- 
phet is, indeed, never honoured in his own country ! 

It is necessary to recall the actual nature of the fruits 
of his studies in the field which he had chosen and which 
he enriched with rare colour and flavour. Yet the task 
is impossible to fulfil within a limited space and we must 
content ourselves with a bare recital of the most important 
and significant of his many publications. 


His first negotiations with the basic foundations of 


Indian culture began during his few years’ stay in Ceylon 
as the Director of the Mineralogical Survey of that island. 
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In the intervals of official duties he was sorely aggrieve 
by the denationalized outlook of Sinhalese youths, wearin; 
foreign costumes and adopting English names and ignorin; 
the ancient Sinhalese culture under the enervating in 
fluence of English education, Dr, Coomaraswamy attempte 
to change the attitude of his brethren towards their ancien 
heritage and published and edited for two years thi 
Ceylon National Review, preaching the value and beaut) 
of indigenous culture of the island. This led to a scientifir 
survey of the surviving guilds of Sinhalese craftsmen anc 
their beautiful crafts, the history of which was set fortl 
in his erudite monograph on Mediaeval Sinhalese Ar 
(1908). It was the writer’s privilege to request this pro 
phet of Indian culture to render his tribute to the shrin 
of Indian Art proper. And the response came in a fev 
weeks in a stimulating pamphlet on the Aims of India 
Art (May, 1908) later reprinted in the pages of thi 
Review. This was followed by his challenging paper rea! 
at the Congress of Orientalists at Copenhagen (Augus! 
1908) in which he courageously and ably refuted th 
theory of Greek influence onj Indian Art, creating a grea 
sensation among the coteries of European Archaeologist: 
Then followed a succession of beautiful publications, set 
ting forth in accurate facsimiles the merits of India 
Drawings and Paintings (Hindu as well as Mughal) i 
two series of admirable portfolios published by the Indi 
Society, London, which, for the first time, opened th 
eyes of European connoisseurs to the beauties of thes 
treasures, the high merit and technique of which challeng 
ed the merits of Holbein and Ingres. As practical aid 
to the study and understanding of Indian Art he publishe 
in 1910 his admirable portfolio of Selected Examples « 
Indian Art, reproducing with comments, forty well-chose 
masterpieces, many in colours. This was followed by 

series of 100 collotype Plates reproducing distinguishe 
examples of Indian Art under the caption Viswakarmm 
to which the famous artist Eric Gill contributed an ill 
minating introduction eulogizing the values of Indian Ar 
These publications were not only eye-openers to Europea 
students, but also to Indians, till then absolutely impe 
vious to the appeal of their national Art. In the interval 
of incessant articles on many phases of Indian cultw 
(later collected in 1918, in the Dance of Siva), Coomar: 
swamy published through the Oxford University Pre: 
(1916) two admirable folio volumes on Rajput Paintin, 
which for the first time recovered the identity of Hind 
Bramhanical Paintings, hitherto confused by Europea 
writers with Moghul miniatures. The demonstration, illu 
trated by 78 admirable examples for the first time place 
Hindu Paintings on its own pedestal. The text set fort! 
with scholarly accuracy and philosophical interpretatio! 
the entire spiritual atmosphere of Vaishnavite and Saivait 
doctrines of thought in relation to which the Rajput pain 
ings were proved to be the visual commentaries on tk 
Bhagavata and Shaiva Puranas. Raphael Petrucci an 
Laurence Binyon and other European  connoisseul 
acclaimed this new eye-opener with unstinted praise. 1 
the same year, a popular survey of Buddhist culture wi 
given in his Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, admi 
ably illustrated by typical Buddhist masterpieces an 
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Specially drawn miniatures by Dr, A. N. Tagore and Nanda 
Lal Bose. Three years before this work, an Edinburgh 
publisher issued his little volume on The Arts and Crafts 
of India and Ceylon, which with its 195 illustrations is 
still the best general survey in a handy form. His duties 
in the Boston Museum brought forth three admirable 
Catalogues of the Collection, (Sculpture I, Rajput Painting 
Il, Jaina Painting III), which for accuracy and scholar- 
ship will stand as unsurpassable models for Museum in- 
ventories. The introductions to these catalogues and the 
bibliographies annexed to them are mines of information 
and permanent guides ‘to the study of their subjects. In 
the stately series of tomes of the Ars Asiatica, Dr. 
Coomaraswamy contributed two important volumes, one 
on the Sculptures of Bodh Gaya (Vol. 1935), another on 
the Oriental Miniatures of the Goloubew Collection (Vol. 
XUI, 1929). That he was equally at home in his erudite 
excursions into Hindu Paintings as in) Musalman Minia- 
tures is proved by his various essays and articles, richly 
documented at every step and specially, by his small mono- 
graph on the Treatise of Al-Jazari on Automata (Boston, 
1924). His series of illustrated articles on Moghul Icono- 
graphy (Artibus Asiae, 1927) is replete with new informa: 
tion and data, throwing a flood of light on little known 
aspects of the theme. His History of Indian and Indone- 
sian Art (1927) is the only complete survey of the subject 
destined to remain as an indispensible text-book for 
specialists as well as for ordinary students, His service in 
the field of Buddhist Archaeology and Iconography are in- 
valuable. In his epoch-making assasy on the Origin of the 
Buddha Image (1927), he completely demolished Foucher’s 
thesis on the Greek origin of the Image. In his Elements 
of Buddhist Iconography (1934), he analyses and traces 
the origins of Buddhist Art to Vedic sources and supports 
his thesis by illuminating references covering the whole 
field of Vedic literature. His erudite dissertation on the 
Nature of Buddhist Art (published as an Introduction to 
The Wall Paintings of India, Central Asia, and Ceylon, 
1938) displays an encyclopaedic knowledge of the vast 
expanse of Pali literature which is truly astounding. On 
many points, he cites parallel ideas from Greek, Latin 
and medieval Christian literature to elucidate the basic 
ideas underlying Buddhist iconography. His rich contri- 
butions to Comparative Mythology are attested by several 
learned essays, out of which two outstanding ones may be 
here cited:—“The Tree of Jesse and Indian Parallels or 
Sotirces” (1929), and “The Iconography of Durer’s ‘Knots’ 
and Leonardo’s concatenation” (1944). His two disserta- 
tions on “Yaksas” offer the most illuminating interpretation 
of a very little known phase of Indian Iconography, docu- 
mented at each step by a wealth of illustrative photographs 
and drawings unsurpassed by any works on Indian Art. 
His meticulous examination of the Silpasastras and the 
relative texts have given us rich fruits of his brilliant 
studies on this topic in numerous articles. His learned 
and accurate rendering of various texts bearing on the 
techniques of Indian Art have thrown a flood of light oni 
the most obscure phases of its history. On the theoretical 
aspects of the subject his outstanding contributions are 
the translations of the Sukranitisara, Vishnu-dharmmottara, 
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Silparatna, Abhilasartha Chintamani, and his One Hundred — 
Passages on Early Text on Painting. His meticulously 
accurate philological interpretations of the technical words 
reveal a stupefying erudition bearing on the whole literature 
of the subject. The most illustrative examples are his 
essays on Paroksa, Abhasa, and om Alamkaran. For the 
last ten years, he had almost exclusively devoted himself 
to the study of Vedic texts and their interpretation, These 
investigations appear to be the crowning Jaurel of the 
scholastic career of one who began life as a man of science 
and an expert geologist. Numerous essays bearing on his 
studies of the Vedas attest the marvellous philological feats 
of an aesthetician and surprise us by the astounding range 
of his scholarship and expert knowledge. The present 
writer is not qualified to assess the merits of his Vedic 
studies, but competent scholars have lavished unstinted 
praise on his two booklets, Angel and Titan: an Essay in 
Vedic Ontology, and A New Approach to the Vedas: An 
‘Essay in Translation and Exegesis. There is hardly any 
phase of Indian culture which he has not touched and 
transmuted inito gold. His researches into Early Indian 
Architecture documented by illustrative drawings is a 
solid contribution to the subject, minutely describing each 
member of Indian architectural construction by its technical — 
term, drawn from the whole field of early Sanskrit litera- 
ture. As a Reviewer, he has revealed new methods and 
manners. Most of his reviews are independent articles, 
supplementing the data of the subject treated, with in- 
formation unknown to the author reviewed. , Thus, his 
Indian Architectural Terms, a veritable encyclopaedia of 
the subject, has grown out of a review of Dr. Acharyya’s 
books on Indian Architecture, and it now stands as an 
admirable and indispensable text-book giving a mine of 
information for all future students of the subject. The 
range of his wide knowledge, his exhaustive researches on 
any particular topic, his careful and meticulous way of 
handling his subjects made him as happy in dealing with 
Early Indian Terracottas. as with obscure points in Bud- 
dhist Inconography, as happy. in treating with any phase of 
Mughal Painting as in dealing with Hindi Ragmala Texts, 
with illuminating commentaries on the philology of archaic 
Hindi words occurring in musical inscriptions, As an 
Orientalist, with a wide range of subjects he surpassed Pro- 
fessor Sylvain Levi; as a Philologist, he has challenged 
the works of many authorities, and, as an Historian of 
Art, his works surpass those of Renan and Maspero. It is 
unfortunate that the rapid progress of his scholarship took 
him many miles away from his popular and propagandist 
essays of his early Swadeshi days, with the wide popular 
appeal of his lectures reprinted in Art and Swadeshi 
(1911) and his admirable Essays in Indian National Ideal- 
ism, and in his later works he became too much of a 
mystic and a metaphysician beyond the reach of ordinary 
individuals, though still exciting the envy and the admira- 
tion of scholars. Most of his writings are lit up by a 
surfeit of breath-taking references and parallel passages 
from all the philosophical writers of the world, and, some- 
times, an interpretation of the symbology of an ordinary 
Indian Picture or Icon is supported by citations from 
Kausitaki Brahmana, Plato, and Jalaluddin Rumi. az well 
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as from Homeric epigrams and Coptic Gnostic treatises! 
His works drew the warm appreciation of Western savants, 
but Indians have yet to pay their debts of tribute to one 
of their greatest prophets. It is proposed to issue a Memo- 
rial Volume of Essays on Indian Art to honour the memory 
of India’s greatest savant, and it is expected that the 
citizens of Free India will flock to collaborate in this 
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tribute. It may well be said. that f6 fiOfuiment raised 
to his memory can surpass the brilliant and shining 
monuments of his own scholarly works. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy is dead, but he will live in the inspiring and shin- 
ing pages of his writings, the brightest banners symbolizing 
the supremacy of Indian) Culture and Civilization, 
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THE PROBLEM OF WATER FERTILITY IN FISH CULTURE* 


By A. KUMAR DUTT, mssc., pho. (Cornell) and AMIYA B. KAR, m:sc., php. (Edin.), 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


Fish is the most important member of the aquatic 
environment that is used in human food extensively all 
over the world. It is also used in the manufacture of 
oil and other useful products. The fish meal and its by- 
products are used as concentrated feed for the cattle and 
poultry or as fertilizer for soils. Under normal conditions 
in India fish is a cheap source of protein and certain vita- 
mins, and forms a common item of every-day diet for a 
large bulk of the population. In view of the fact that 
in the humid parts of India, such as Assam, Bengal and 
Madras, the absence of suitable perennial legumes for 
pastures as well as the prevalence of various diseases 
among the livestock population are limiting forthe growth 
of a large-scale, prosperous animal husbandry, the im- 
portance of fish to enrich the food of the local population 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

All animals derive their food, directly or indirectly, 
from plants. Green planits are organisms that can synthe- 
size—with the aid of light and green colouring matter of 


their leaves (chlorophyll)—carbohydrates from water and 


carbon dioxide. In pond water, it is the assemblage of 
minute, often microscopic, plants and animals known as 
plankton, instead of the large rooted plants, that are the 
basic source of food for the aquatic life. Collectively, the 
minute animals are known as zooplankton and the minute 
plants are phytoplankton. 

Phytoplankton consists mainly of algae that include the 
diatoms, desmids, blue-green algae and green algae. It is 
the presence of these organisms that tints pond water 
green or brown, makes the green scum oni the surface, 
and produces the effect known as ‘water bloom’, It is the 


algal members of phytoplankton that synthesize, with the 


aid of light and chlorophyll, carbohydrates from ‘water 
and carbon dioxide. Bacteria are also members of 
phytoplankton, but quantitatively they are not as important 
as the green members of this group in ‘so far as their role 
as food for other organisms isconcemmed. Bacteria, however, 
cause the decomposition| and conversion of dead organic 
matter into simple compounds that may be used in the 
growth of zooplankton and phytoplankton, Thus, phyto- 
plankton is the basic organic resource in water upon which 
depends the life’ of all aquatic animals. 


* The authors acknowledge their gratitude to Dr. O. F. Curtis, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Physiology, Dr. J. K. Wilson, Professor of Microbiology, 


and Dr. F. B. Hutt, Professor of Animal Genetics, Cornell University, - 
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Zooplankton consists principally of protozoans, rotifers, 
and crustaceans. Most of these animals feed upon micro- 
scopic plants or phytaplankton, although some are carni 
yorous and feed on other minute animals. The largest 
animals in the zooplankton group are the crustaceans that 
are an important source of food for insect larvae and fish. 

As stated before, phytoplankton is the basic food in 
the pond, nevertheless, few fish feed directly upon it. The 
Punti and Mourala, feed primarily on plankton organisms, 
but most sport fish, such as Rohu and Katla, feed on 
either insects or their larvae or other fish. The fish that 
usually feed upon animals, take plants only when there 
is insufficient animal food. Carnivorous fish will eat fish 
smaller than themselves, irrespective of the species to 
which the prey belongs. Such smaller fish are known as 
forage fish. 

There should be a proper balance in the proportion 
of forage and carnivorous fish in a pond so that there may 
be sufficient forage fish to support the carnivorous fish 
population and also there must be enough carnivorous fish 
to prevent the forage fish from overcrowding the pond, It 
is interesting to note that the fish population in a pond 
will affect the size to which the fish will grow but not 
necessarily the carrying capacity of the pond. The fish- 
carrying capacity in a pond can, however, be altered by 
changing either the species of fish or the presence of dis- 
solved minerals jn water. Therefore, the management of 


a pond involved mainly the manipulation of two factors, 


(1) fish population and (2) water fertility. It is the second 
factor that will be the focal point of our subsequent dis- 
dussion in this article. 


Pure water will not support living organisms. To do, 
so, Water must contain certain mineral salts of nitrogen, 
phosphorous, potassium, calcium, etc. and also certain 
gases must be present. Of the gases present in water the 
most abundant are oxygen, nitrogen and carbon dioxide. 
Most of the carbon dioxide results from the decomposition 
of organic matter present in the pond while varying por- 
tions of this gas may-be absorbed from the. atmosphere. 
Carbon dioxide is utilized by plankton in the. production 
of carbohydrates and oxygen. is released during this pro- 
cess. The carbohydrates, together . with the mineral salts, 
build up the living cells and. keep going the “food chain’ 
in the pond. During respiration of plants and animals 
oxygen is consumed followed by the liberation of carbon 
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- THE PROBLEM. OF WATER F ERTILITY IN: FISH CULTURE 


pond watex The rate of exchange of oxygen and carbon. 


dioxide between plants ‘and animals on the one hand, and 


between the atmosphére anid aquatic medium on the other 


determines the balance of these gases and thus influences 
the nature of life in water. 

- The raising of fish in ponds for- direct or indirect 
consuniption by man meatis the depletion of the inherent 
water “fertility. When the rate of consumption exceeds 
the rate of recuperation of this depleted ‘fertility, the 
productivity of the pond goes: down with a corresponding 
reduction in fish production. Thus, to maintain the maxt- 
mum production of fish the productive capacity of the 
pond must be raised and maintained at the optimum level. 
The drainage of fish from the pond to the market means 
the draining of tainly its phosphorous and nitrogen 
contents. Nitrogen enters.into the constituent of the pro- 
toplasm and so also dees phosphorus; but a great: bulk of, 
phosphorus is in the bones: In.point of fact, next to 
carbon and .hydrogen and oxygen, nitrogen and phos- 
phoris constitute the largest proportion of the fish body 
while the potassium content is.comparatively.low. There- 
fore, the fertilization of a pond means. the addition of 
manly two constituents, nitrogen and phosphorous,- while 
the problem of maintaining potassium content-in a pond 
is merely a question of tapping the potash reserve from 
the bottom of the pond, adding this element if and when 
necessary. Elements other than these, and possibly cal- 
cium, are ordinarily present in «water .in quantities sufh- 
cient for the growth of aquatic l#fe. However, for fer- 
tilization to be effective and economic for fish production, 
a proper understanding of the sources and reserves of 
these elements in nature is essential. 


Nitrogen constitutes about 78 per cent by volume of 
the gases present in the air... There’ are about: 70 million 
pounds of nitrogen over évery acre of land-or water. It 
is from air that Mother -Earth has received, and: still ‘re: 
ceives nitrogen ‘for life’ to bloom on: her-bosom,-and it is 
also from the’ same source that she accumulated in* the 
past her nitrate reserve for man to exploit it-for chemicals 
and fertilizers. This unlimited source of atmospheric nitro- 
geni is useless to plants unless they dre supplied with this 
element in ‘suitable combinations. 

Bach year, it is estimated, the crashing’ electricity of 
lightning produces more than 10 million tons-of nitrogem 
in combined forms that fall to the earth in rains. At 
some points over ‘tle earth’s surface, for instance, ‘in. the 
tropics, lightning strikes with greater frequency. and 
duration than it does elsewhere, thus adding more nourish- 
ment for the plants. But with lightning alone as the only 
source- of supplying nitrogen, life, be it aquatic or onland, 
cannot bloom to the full and man cannot reap his harvest 
to the fullest extent.. or de! sides Ss 

Besides ‘Vightining, there . are. some. hacievier popula- 
tions in the soil .that can fix atmospheric. nitrogen and 
make this element available to the -plants. - These -organ- 
isms increase the nitrogen level- of -the soil ‘more than 
lightning does,.and their annual ‘contribution tothe world’s 
agriculture at the present ‘moment exceeds:far thé- contri- 
bution made’ by.. chemical nitrogen . fertilizers . éach ‘year. 
It appears in- the light’ ‘of our present knowledge that 


| potassium found 


tilize it fitting to his own needs. 
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the Bis of slate hata ig not as universal as that of 
lightning, confined only to the land area of the earth’s 
surface. | . Se 

Phosphorus is rather uniformly distributed in the 
lithosphere to the extent of about 0.12 per cent. The 
known deposits of mineral phosphates are very small, oc- 
curring in sizable portions in but-a few places, such as 
the United ‘States, North Africa and Soviet Russia. Its. 
importance lies in the, -fact. that in any kind of farming 
the addition of this element from an external source is 
more imperative , than. ‘nitrogen and - potash, ‘for the suc- 
cessiul output of a crop, be it wheat or fish. 

Potassium is very widely distributed . in the earth’s 
crust. Unlike nitrogen and phosphorus, the quantity of 
in soils is comparatively high. The 
eatth’s crust contains about 2.45 per cent of potassium in 
contrast to about 0. 04 per cent in oceanic waters, Yet 
the accumulation of soluble potassium salis suitable for 
fertilizer purposes occur in large quantities in but few’ 
places, chiefly Germany, France and South-west United 
States, The nature of soil underlain by the bed of a 
pond is an indicator’ of its potassium reserye and aise 
of the degree of its availability... In general, a more or less 
sandy soil. will be poor. in potassium while, a clay soil 
will be richer in this element. 


Pond water does contain nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, but their amounts depend upon- the fertility of 
the soils over which the waters have flowed or through 
which.they percolated. The soil composing the bed of the 
pond also exerts some, influence on the fertility’ of water, 
and the degree and kind of this influence is a_function of 
the nature and propérties of the.soil.- Nature is -fertilizing 
the pond eyery.year int her own way, and man. should fer- 
Ax American, biologist 
says; “A pond is much like ‘a.‘pasture, thé. amount and 
kinds of animals: and plants: may- be counted and regu- 
lated,-and the production of meat pega a Be- “increased by 
fer tilization.” 

‘A review of .the experiments sonantied in Fiurope re- 
veals how the use. of various kinds of fertilizers puoduced 
inereases in fish’ output ranging from 28-300 per cent. In 
many ofthese experiments - nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, ‘when added all together, gave better resuits 
than when used separately or in pairs. The tests conducted 
at the Alabama Experiment Station in’ the United States 
have shown that as-much as 580 pounds of fish per acre 
of pond can bé produced annually by.. proper fertiliza- 
tion. The application of commercial fertilizers stimulates 
primarily the growth’ of. plankton and through it the ‘food 
chain’ in the pond. .When sufficient fertilizer is added 
to double the plankton content the amount of fish pro- 
duction is considerably enhanced. In the United States 
experiments conducted with distilled water, inoculated 
with’ plankton ‘cultures; showed that the most efficient 


‘production of plankton is obtained when the water contains 
‘4 parts per. million of nitrogen, 1-part per million of phos-~ 
‘phorus and -1 ‘part per million: of potassium. 


The fact 
that a considerable.quantity: of phosphorus may be tied up 
by the’ soil in. the bottom’:of the -pond: and. thus made 
temporarily unavailable for plankton growth, necessitates 


no 
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allowance being made for this fixation by increasing the 
phosphorus content, so that the nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium supplied may be in the ratio of 4: 2: 1 
respectively. However, this rate of application is not a 
universal practice. The conditions and the requirements 
of the pond and its aquatic life will vary from place to 
place, from country to country, and so. also will the pro- 
cess and rate of fertilization. 

The inorganic fertilizers commonly used in pond 
fertilization are sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
superphosphate atd muriate of potash. Fertilizers that 
develop acidity should be used where the waters are 
alkaline, or if used elsewhere, lime should be added to 
neutralize their acidity effects ; while fertilizers that cause 
alkalinity should be used where waters are neutral or acid. 
In any. case, fertilization must be done, every year, at 
regular intervals and throughout the growing season if the 
carrying capacity of the pond is to be kept at the maxi- 
mum. It. seems that repeated applications of fertilizers at 
intervals are more effective than when a large amount is 
applied at one time. In; general, fertilizer application is to 
be made whenever there is a fading of the green tint of the 
pond following the previous application. 

The reports on the results of fertilization of ponds 
with organic manures are rather meagre and vague. The 
organics used as fertilizers are numerous of which cotton- 
seed meals, soybean meals, grain and grain thrashings, 
sewage and sewage sludge, tankage, hay and manure are but 
a few. Farm manures, seed meals, hay, and plant compost 
have been principally used in the United States.” In Germany 
fish have been} cultivated successfully in specially construct- 
ed tanks fed by sewage effluents. However, all of these 
organic materials are, as a rule, low in phosphorus; there- 
fore, to get better results, their reinforcement with super- 
phosphate is essential. 

It is well to remember that the nutrients present in 
the organics are not as readily and as completely avail- 
able to phytoplanton as commercial fertilizers. 


pond for the growth of algae, a portion may be eaten by 
insect larvae and zooplankton, and the rest, depending upon 
the kind of organics used, may be eaten in small quantity 
by fish. With organics the fish production may he raised 
considerably, but there is a lack of proportionate relation- 
ship between the carrying capacity of the pond and plauk- 
ton production which increases only slightly. With in- 
organic fertilization, and on the other hand, the plankton 
production increases and with it the fish production in- 
creases in a proportionate manner, 

There are a few other points that should be considered 
when ponds are to be fertilized through organics. The 
amount of organics to be applied for effective fertilization 
is more than that needed with inorganics. With organics 
that reduce greatly the growth of phytoplankton through its 
direct consumption by the acquatic animals, the growth of 
phytoplankton will be reduced with a corresponding reduc- 
tiom in photosynthesis, As a result, there will be an increas: 
ing accumulation of carbon dioxide with a corresponding re- 
duction in oxygen in water to which may also be added the 
carbon dioxide produced by the decomposition of whatever 


A portion 
of the organics that is soluble in water may fertilize the 
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organic matter there is on the bottom of the pond. Thus, 
there may develop locally spots with high acidity and reduced. 
oxygen supply, bearing the potentialities of injury for the 
aquatic life.. Moreover, the decomposition of the organics in, 
water may bring about pollution. In «@ country like ours 
where the knowledge of personal hygiene is still nebulous 
among the masses of population the problem of water 
pollution with certain organics is too serious to be ignored. 

In India where the soil is starving from nitrogen and’ 
phosphorus, the use of the inorganics for fertilizing pond 
con a large scale will be an acute problem. However, means 
should be sought for.the crops to grow abundantly on the 
land as well as in the waters, A farmer grows legumes to 
imprison atmospheric nitrogen in suitable combinations for 
use by the standing crops and also for benefit of the crops 
to follow. The question may be raised: why not then 
grow leguimies on the banks. of the ponds to increase the 
nitrogen content. of the waters ? 

The problem, however, is not as simple to solve as 
one may think. The growing of legumes oni the sides of 
the pond sloping down to the water will stimulate the 
growth of the existing grass sods and the addition of 
nitrogen to the waters through leaching under this condi- 
tion will be but little. If, however, the grass, sod is 
cleared with its tough fibrous root systems and the legumes 
are grown on the banks of the pond,.there will be some 
loosening and incomplete protection of the soils. Rain 
may readily wash down ‘the fine soil particles and add 
turbidity to the waters. The turbidity thus induced will 
tend to reduce the amount and intensity of light, as well 
as its depth of penetration, in water. Light is essential 
to photosynthesis of algae, and the reduction of light means 
the manufacture of less carbohydrates and consequently less 
food and less oxygen for the aquatic life. Thus the physio- 
logical disturbance set up by the turbidity may. more than 
‘upset the nitrogen gain of the waters as may accrue from 
the growing of legumes. In practice, 2 compromise in the 
proportions of grass and legumes must be. sought depend- 
ing on the soil and the steepness of the banks, so that as 
much of Nature’s inexhaustible gaseous nitrogen as is pos- 
‘sible can be utilized for fertilizing ponds, reducing to a 
minimum the chances for the turbidity of the waters. It. 
may also be worthwhile to try in. the 5il or its related proto- 
types some of these legumes that can stand water-logged 
conditions and fix atmospheric nitrogen. 

In modern agriculture the problem of potash fertiliza- 
tion is to tap and make available for successful cropping 
the unexhausted reserve of this element beneath our feet, 
‘adding it in artificial fertilizers only to certain soils and 
crops and under certain conditions. In pond water phyto- 
plankton utilize for their growth only those nutrients that 
are in solution and for this the soil lying in the pond: re- 
jeases its absorbed nutrients to water only slowly. The 
rooted aqtatic plants, on the other hand, obtain their nutri- 
ents mostly from the soil and thus utilize, among otHér 
elements, its potassium reserve. When the plants die, the 
organic residues release the nutrients on.decay through 
bacterial action and raise the fertility of the waters. If, 
however, the rooted aquatic plants consist predominantly of 
species that have broad leaves or if thére is a luxuriant 
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stand of either emergent or submerged species: or both,. 


there will occur considerable shading of the algae floating 
on the surface or scattered elsewhere in the interior of the 
waters, with a consequent reduction in their growth. Under 
such circumstances the bengficial effect of the enrichment 
of water fertility may be outweighed by-the harmful effect 
of shading and as a consequence, the ‘food chain? in the 
pond may be adversely affected and the output of fish re- 
duced. However, in order to utilize the potash reserve in 
the bottom of the pond and to avoid at the same time the 
injurious shading of algae, the principle involved should 
not be one of complete clearing of all rooted plants as is 
now advocated by the fish culturists in Bengal and else- 


where, but. it should be one of controlled clearing that 


will eliminate the plants with broad leaves and allow the 
growth of the narrow-leaved submerged species to an extent 
that there will be but comparatively litile shading and 

even thea only within the waters. , 

_ Thus, the nitrogen and potassium requirements of pond 
waler may be partly met through good management and 
cultural practices. But the situation with respect to phos- 
phorus is rather different. The total content of phosphorus 
in the soil is small and the percentage recovery of this 
element in harvested crops is very low as compared to that 
of nitrogen and potash. Under continuous exploitation of 
the land or water resources this element is likely to he 
more limiting for increased production than nitrogen or 
potassium, Therefore, emphasis should always be made 
on the regular addition of suitable phosphorus fertilizers 
io the waters, while most or a large part of the potash re- 
quirements may be had from the soil in the bed of the 
pond and the nitrogen requirement partly through grow- 
ing legumes and partly by direct fertilization. 

_ A few words ought to be said about the fertility of 
the inland streams, rivers or similar waterways ‘which it 
is not practical or economic to fertilize in the same way as 
is done with the pond having little or no overflow. The 
continuous circulation of nutrients in these large water- 
ways through the action of wind and water currents, per- 
mits optimum conditions for the growth of the aquatic 





Pre-War Development in Burmese Politics 


Little is known about yesterday’s politics in Burma. 
The war has projected Burma on the screen of inter- 
national affairs. To-day’s politics in Burma, particularly 
the political rivalries which have culminated in the as- 
sassination of U. Aung Sar and his colleagues and the 
sequel thereof, will be interesting if we set it in its proper 
perspective provided by the pre-War and the Jap occupa- 
tion politics in Burma. > 


OccupaTION oF Upper BurMA AND THE EARLY DAYS 
(1886-1919) 
Upper Burma was occupied in} 1886. The British at 
first intended to preserve the Kingdom of Ava as a feuda- 
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life. at a lower fertility level than in still water's, In 
Bengal where these waterways supply a large preportion 
of the fish consumed by the local population, the necessity 
for the improvement of their fertility merits consideration, 


“Phosphorus is usually present in these large waterways 


in but traces while the nitrogen and potassium contents 
vary widely depending on the fertility of the drainage areas 
from which the waters flow down and out into the streams, 
But, today, our soils are themselves deficient in nitrogen. 
and phosphorus almost all over the country and as a result 
the waters that drain! out from such soils will naturally 
be poor. However, the fertility and the carrying capacity 
of such vast masses of water can he readily and very 
economically increased only when our lands will be fed 
sufficiently with fertilizers and manures, so that the waters 
that will then escape in drainage will be rich in nutrients 
and will thus stimulate the luxuriant grewth of aquatic 
life. 

Water fertility is as important as is soil fertility if 
life in water is to grow abundantly to meet the increasing 
requirements of man. Perhaps, it is far from truth to say 
that man has not been endowed with sufficient natural re- 
sources to procure enough food therefrom for himself and 
for his society. Nature has givenj man her land resources 
on which he can raise the crops he needs and if more 
is needed he can harvest crops also from the unlimited 
waterways which she has so abundantly stocked with varied 
forms of life. Only will a careful and judicious exploita- 
tion of both land and water make it possible to raise more 
creps and to maintain a high productive capacity of each. 
Nature demands that man should understand his needs 
as théy are and also as they affect the needs of the other 
forms of her creations, so that he can appreciate fully the 
conflict going on in her during eternity and thus solve 
it for the mutual benefit to himself and to the other com- 
munities: of life influencing the means of his sustenanée. 
In other words, there is no perpetual motion in this uni- 
verse as there is none in human society: man must enrich 
the soil and the waters as he exhausts them in his harvests. 
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POLITICS IN BURMA 
By BARINDRA NATH DASS 


tory state, and the Hludaw (the Burmese Council of Minis- 
ters) carried on the administration for three months, But 
very soon the industrial as well as the agricultural pro- 
pensities of Burma were realised, the Royal House of Ava _ 
conveniently failed to provide auty successor to the Burmese 
Throne, and consequently the Hludaw was abolished. 
Disorders broke out which degenerated into armed dacoities. 
Five troubled years of military action were necessary to 
convince them that white men were God-sent. The dis- 
orderly leaderless insurrection quashed. 

After that a dreamy period of political complacency 
steam-rollered their vitality. It persisted for a quarter of 
a century. Yet there was some constitutional shadow 
dancing. A limited measure of local self-government was 
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introduced. The Lt. Governor of Burma was given a nomi- 
nated ‘legislative council of five members. By 1915 the 
number was increased to thirty with two elected members. 
That was all, . There was no significant political activity. 


Tar DiarcwicaL SprRING-BOARD 


The -Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of 1919 did not 
accommodate Burma. This generated a wave of agitation. 
Tt was sponsored by U Chit Hlaing’s Wunthunu (ce. the 
People’s) Party. A delegation was sent to England. - It 
contained U Pu, U Ba Pe anid U Maung Gyi among others. 
That was the beginning of Burma’s political consciousness. 
They agitated for five years and then in 1928 secured the 
dubious blessing of diarchy. That served as a spring- 
hoard for diving into the troubled waters of constitutional 
agitation for liberty and freedom. 

Nothing sensational happened before 1929. There were 
two distinct developments from now on. Firstly, the ex- 
tremist politicians found that the anti-Indian sentiment of 
the mass—an outcome of economic exploitation by the 
Indian capitalists--was a convenient straw to clutch at in 
the sea of confused uncertainties. It served as a rallying 
ground. U Ba Pe (whose father was an Indian and mother 
was Burmese), an extremist and a crazy demagouge then, 
who is nowadays described in all newspaper headlines 
as a “veteran politician”, conducted the most vigorous 
drive against the Indians and demanded the separation of. 
Burma from India. 


THe Dospama ASIAYON 


The second development was the growth ‘of the Dobama 
Asiayon (i.e. Our Burma League), the party of the Thakins, 
At this time a suspicion began to gain ground that the 
separation movement might be utilized by the government 
to prevent any linking up of the Burmese and the Indian 
nationalist movements. The Dobama Party was originally 
an outcome of this attitude. It grew out of and drew its 

strength from the All-Burma Students’ Union and The 
- Rangoon University Students’ Union. Its sponsors were 
a group of progressive and educated young men like Ba 
thaung, Thein Pe, Ba Sein, Maung Nu, and Thein Mya. 
Curiously enough no Indian was associated with them 
except two—a certain Thakin Das, who faded out, and 
Mr. M. A. Raschid, who.is quite prominent nowadays. 

At this time there was a multiplicily of other political 
patties. The most conspicuous and important were the 
General Council of Burmese Associations and the 
Wuanthunu Party. The others were the Three Men’s Party, 
the Twenty-one Men’s Party, the Komin Kochin Aphwe 
(Self-Government Group) ete. They were all separation- 
ists. The Thakins and some element in the Students’ 
Union (which was a powerful political faction) were anti- 
separationists. ; 

In 1929 the report of the Simon Commission was pub- 
lished. It favourably commented upon the separation 
question. But otherwise it was unsatisfactory. There was 
a general dissatisfaction. The culmination of this was the 
Tharawaddy rebellion of 1931 led by Saya Sam. He was 
arrested, tried and hanged. Dr. Ba Maw, a barrister of 
the Rangoon High Court and a member of the GCBA, 
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came into. prominence at this time by defending Saya San. 
Another less known GCBA man, U Saw, was arrested on © 
suspicion amd was released after the troubles were over. 
After this he slowly came into prominence ‘as one of the 
editors of the leading nationalist daily of Burma, the 
Theria (Sun). : 


Fie * 
THe Depression oF 1930 ann THE INDIAN QUESTION 


_ The most important factor that gave fillip to Burmese 
politics emerged very soon. The depression of 1930 came 
and hurled the Burmese peasants headlong into econemic 
distress. The peasants were unable to pay their debts, 
and the Indian Chettyars and the memney-lenders became 
landlords overnight through a process of rapid fore- 
closures. This gave rise to the problems of absentee land- 
lordism and rackrenting of the- Burmese tenant farmers. 
Further, there was an increase in the wage-earning 
group which found no employment. On the face of 
retrenchment the existing job-holders were mostly Indians, 
There was a widespread, dissatisfaction which led to the 
first Indo-Burmese riots of 1930. 

The separation. question became the leading issue 
during the general election of 1936. The anti-separation- 
ists were returned by a large majority, the most conspi- 
cuous among whom were Dr. Ba Maw. The pro-separation- 
ist big noise was U Saw who was also returned. 

The Indians at this stage made a mistake. They did 
not try to understand the Burmans and in 1935 the first 
All-Burma Indian Conference was held in Rangoon presided 
over by Mr. M. M. Rafi, an ex-mayor of Rangoon; and 
this Conference made a vigorous protest againt the pro- 
posed separation. This further alienated the Burmans. 

“The Dobama in the meanwhile rapidly changed into 
an anti-Indian and aggressively nationalistic party. The 
strike in the Rangoon University in 1936, where the pro- 
minent figures were Thakin Nu, the president of -the 
Students’ Union, Thakin Mya and Mr. Raschid, who later 
on succeeded Thakin Nu, clearly indicated that the 
leadership of the younger generation passed into the 
hands of the extremist Thakins. Aung San, who was at 
this time the vice-president of the Students’ Union, was a 
student in his undergraduate years and was a student 
leader. At this time the Thakin Party was gaining 
strength by the participation of such active workers like 
Thakin Than Tun, Thakin Soe, Thakin Lun Baw and 
Thakin Sukumar Sengupta. _ 
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Tue Pertop or Provincia. AUTONOMY 


Burma had her new constitution which commenced 
working from Ist A’pril, 1937. There were five parties in 
the House of Representatives viz. Dr. Ba Maw’s Sinyetha 
(the Poor Man’s) Party, U Chit Hlaing’s WPunthunu 
(People’s) Party, the GCBA, U Saw’s Myochit (the 
Patriots’) Party, and the Thakins’ Komin Kochin Aphwe 
(Self-Government Group). There was no numerical pre- 
ponderance of any party., Dr. Ba Maw, who was the 
Education Minister in the diarchy, formed a coalition, lit 
his pipe and thought all would go well. But it didn’t. 

Very soon after he formed the ministry, labour troubles 
broke out in Lower and Central Burma. The Thakins 
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were wp and doing. Im 1938 there was a large strike in 
the oil-fields of Yenangyaung and Chank. They deputed 
Thakin Das who’ toured the oil-fields and drew up a 
report. It was published-in all the newspapers of Ran- 
goon and in the Hindusthan Standard of Calcutta. The 
public was enlightened about the real nature of the affairs 
which the government had tried to suppress. There was 
a hue and cry and a storm of questions in the House of 
Representatives. The ministry was severely criticized. 
The government soon intervened and settled the strike 
to what people said the employer's advantage. ~ 

Tw 1939 there was a labour unrest in Rangoon. Aung 
San was arrested under the Rangoon Emergency Security 
Act along ‘with other labour leaders. The Second Indo- 
Burmese Riot had already occurred in 1938 and Indo- 
Burmese relations were very much strained. It was im- 
perative that a solution was urgently needed. But Dr. 
Ba Maw was not very keen over it and his popularity was 
on the wane. 


This led to the notorious ery of no-confidence motions. 
The Sinyetha Party had few seats in: the House. He 
could not count oni them. Nor could he rely on his coali- 
tion. The end of his ministry came about in am unexpected 
manner. By the end of 1938, when Aung San was the 
president of the Students’ Union, a one-day strike was 
declared to back up the University Amendment Bill pend- 
ing before the House. There was picketing and demon- 
stration at the Secretariat which resulted in a lathi charge 
by the police, due to which many were wounded and a 
student lost his life. There was a general and universal 
condemnation of the ministry, as a result of which the 
Bill was passed (which incidentally provided for an 
elected Chancellor instead- of having the Governor in that 
office). ‘This was a great moral success and early in 
1939, the Ba Maw ministry was voted out of office. 

After that, while U Pu and then U Saw stepped into 
ipremiership, Dr. Ba Maw resigned his seat in the House 
of Representatives and formed the Freedom Bloc. with 
the Thakins in 1940. The war in Europe had come. The 
leftist politicians found in it an opportunity to drive home 
their demands for independence. A mass meeting was 
held in Jubilee Hall in August 1940, which was a hall- 
mark in Burmese politics. This meeting was addressed 
by Thakin Nu and Dr. Ba Maw and many others, where 
a demand was made for the immediate recognition of 
Burma as a free and independent country. 

By this time significant incidents took place which did 
not attract much notice. In 1939 Dr. Theini Maung, a 
minister in Dr. Ba Maw’s ministry visited Japan. Next 
year a Siamese goodwill mission came to Burma, and the 
Burma-Siam border was arranged to the advantage of the 
Siamese. Dr. Ba Maw later on had given a seditious 
speech in Mandalay, declaring himself the Anashin (the 
Dictator) and was sent to prison under the Defence of 
Burma Rules. Thakin Nu and Thakin Than Tun were 
arrested in June-and July respectively. Aung San fled 
from Burma in June 1940 to avoid arrest and later on 
arrived in Bankok. Thakin) Ba Sein made an unsuccessful 
attempt to run away from Burma, and was argested. He 
was defended by Thakin Das and was let off with a light 
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sentence, after which he absconded again. Thakin Das 

came away to India in December, 1941, and was later on 

arrested under the Defence of India Rules. He was re- 

leased from his detention in Jubbulpore in 1944 and has 

not been heard of ever since. 


U Saw Comes to Lime.icnt 

In the meanwhile U Saw captured the serftiments of 
the country by his vigorous anti-Indian measures, such as 
the Land Alienation Act, Tenancy Act, Buddhist Women’s 
Marriage Act and finally the notorious Indian Immigra- 
tion Agreement, which were subjected to violent criticisms. 

While Dr. Ba Maw and the Thakins were agitating 
for independence and thinking of a joint action with the 
Indian leaders,.U Saw took a narrew and aggressively 
nationalistic view of things. In November 194], Mr. Amery 
declared that Dominion Status was the ultimate goal of 
Burma’s political evolution, and in December ‘U Saw flew 
to Englded to negotiate a quicker Dominion Stayus. Later 
on he was arrested on his way back to Burma on a charge . 
of communication with the enemy. ; 

By this time Burma was drawn into the Far Eastern 
theatre of the World War. 


Burmese Politics during Japanese Occupation 
Bama Bano Government or 1942 

By March 7, 1942, Rangoon was occupied by the 
Japanese and the war was moving north close on the 
heels of the retreating allied army. There was a general 
turmoil. disorder and dislocation in the country, 

At this time Thakin Tun Ok set up a ‘Bama Baho’ or a 
Burmese leftist government. Aung San became the gene- 
ral officer commanding of the Burma Independence Ariny 
with the rank of a full colonel. But the efforts of this 
Bama Baho government was unsuccessful in its efferts to 
run a stable administration. 

The Japanese army over-ran the whole of Burma by 
May 15. They had an «war effort to envigorate and so 
wanted a stable administration to suit their needs which 
would make treaties so that nobody would call a spade 
a spade. On March 23, 1942 the Bama Baho government 
negotiated a treaty with the Japanese military authorities 
granting a niumber of economic, fiscal and commercial 
privileges axffi facilities to Japan. 


Tue Burmese Executive ADMINISTRATION, 1942-43 

This treaty however did not improve matters. On 
June 5, the Japanese authorities wiped out the Bama Baho 
sovernment, A Burmese executive administration was set 
up with Dr. Ba Maw as the Chief Executive. 

In March 1943, Dr. Ba Maw led a delegation to Japan 
apparently to negotiate greater administrative and political 
independence. He was decorated by the Japanese Emperor 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, First Class with Grand 
Cordon. U Aung San, now a major-general, was decoraled 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class with 
Middle Cords. Thakin Mya, who was now an executive 
without portfolio in the Executive Administration, received 
the Order of the Sacred Treasure, Second Class, There 
was apparently a show of enthusiastic considerations for 
the Burmese demands and after the return of Dr. Ba 
Maw. General lida, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
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Japanese forces in Burma, formed an Independence 
paratory Committee in Rangoon, on May 8, 1943, 
sisting of the leading diplomats. In the following 
the Burma Independence Army was disbanded. 


1943-45 


On Ist August, 1943, the Independent Government of 
Burma was formed and established and this government 
declared war on Britain and America. 

The organization of the govermment was totalitarian. 
A Burma State Assembly was formed which had shadowy 
functions, All power twas vested in the Naingandaw Adi- 
padi( the Head of the State) who was also the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed forces. Dr. Ba Maw 
was appointed to this office. The Adipadi retained the 
full sovereign status and authority. He was aided by a 
cabinet of ministers, presided over by a Prime Minister, 
which post also was retained by Dr. Ba Maw. All the 
ministers were appointed by and held office during the 
pleasure of the Adipadi. Besides there was a consulta- 
tive body called the Privy Council consisting of not more 
than twenty-five nominated members. Legislative power 
was reserved by the Adipadi who exercised it in consulta- 
tion with the Cabinet and the Privy Council. A Supreme 
Court was brought into existence and the appointment of 
the Chief Justice and the other judges were all made hy 
the Adipadi. 

Tt was understood that this system was only a war 
time measure. At the end of the war a Constituent Body 
was to be convened, composed of members nominated by 
the Adipadi and it would frame a new constitution for 
Burma. 

A new Burma Defence Army was forined with Major- 
General Aung San as the Commander-in-Chief. He was 
also the Minister of national defence in the Cabinet. 
Thakin Mya became the Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for the interior. Thakin Nu became the Minister 
of foreign affairs. Some of the other members in the 
Cabinet were Thakin Than Tun, Thakin Lun Baw, U 
Ba Win, U Theini Maung, U Aye, U Hla Min and U Set. 

The Burmese Government twas recognized by nine 
axis countries, The Azad Hind Government . appointed 
Thakin Sukumar Sengupta as their liaison officer with the 
Burmese Government. The Japanese Government Ap- 
pointed Renzo Sawada, a former ambassador to France, 
as the Japanese ambassador to Burma, The Burmese 
Government also took steps to establish diplomatic re- 
Jations with other countries. Dr. Thein Maung was ap- 
pointed ambassador to Tokyo, U Baw Lwin, who had 
recently visited India as a delegate. to the Inter-Asian 
Conference, was appointed ambassador to Siam. Thakin 
Ba Sein was appointed ambassador to Manchukuo, and 
Thakin Tun Ok who had formed the Bama Baho Govern- 
ment was appointed ambassador to Nanking. Out of- 
these four, only Dr. Thein Maung was able to reach his 
destination. 


Tre “INDEPENDENT” GOVERNMENT OF Burma, 


Dr. Ba Maw’s Apvisors 
The Burmese ‘Executive Administration was ultimate- 
ly controlled by the Japanese C.-in-C. in Burma, Japanese 
advisors were attached to each department-at-the centre. 
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Japanese Officers were associated with Burmese officers. 
in the districts. When the independent government was 
set up, the government was independent enough not to 
stick at the feeding bottle of Japanese patronage; but 
before the year was out Dr. Ba Maw appointed one Dr. 
Gotaro Ogawa-—-a member of the Japanese Diet, ex- 
minister of commerce and railways and a financial expert. 
—as the Supreme Advisor to the Burmese Government. 

This independent government however could not salve 
the economic problems, The economic and financial dis- 
tress became worse day by day. There was an all-round 
dissatisfaction. People began to assume a skeptical atti- 
tude towards the independent government regime which 
was referred among them: as ‘chauk mu dan lut lat yay’,. 
the ten-anna independence. In the black market the 
value of British currency began to rise. It was no com- 
pliment for the Japs. | 


PoLitICAL SITUATION DURING THE “INDEPENDENT” RxeGIME. 
Among the communists there were two groups. One 
section, under Thakin Soe, which had declared an anti- 
Fascist war when the war broke out in December, 1941, 
was already working underground after a brief period of 
collaboration and disillusionment. The other group Jed by 
Thakin Than Tun supported the government. Than Tun 
himself was the minisier of agriculture in the Cabinet. — 

Thakins had earlier collaborated with the Japs. But 
now they were displeased. The principal reason. was- 
the replacement: of: their Bama Baho government by the 
Japanese since it demanded too much independence. 
Discords were rife in the party as well as in the govern- 
ment. The fifty-fifty basis on which Thakins and Sin- 
yetha-men were to divide power among themselves were: 
not adhered to by Dr. Ba Maw. He was subjected to 
vigorous criticism by Thakin Ba Sein. This was the be- 
ginning of a dog’s bone rivalry between Ba Sein and Ba 
Maw. 

Conflicts between Aung San and Ba Maw were also 
heard of and it was reported in May, 1944 that in a 
cabinet meeting there was a sharp argument between 
them and Aurig San put a finishing touch to it by slap- 
ping the Adipadi ih the face. 

Thakin Ba Sein. and Thakin Tun Ok organized an 
opposition and tried to interfere with the Ba Maw 
administration. By the middle of 1944 they were removed: 
to Singapore by the Japs who wanted to keep Thakin 
Ba Sein safe as a future alternative to Dr. Ba Maw if 
occasion demanded. 

Nor was there any love lost between Dr. Ba Maw 
and the Japs. The co-operation that they wanted was 
not forthcoming and the political situation being most. 
propitious they threatened to remove Dr. Ba Maw. Hence, 
on’ May 1), 1944 he’ sent a Burmese Special Mission, to- 
Tokyo. The real object of the mission was to pui before 
the Jap authorities the difficulties in Burma, to ask for- 
economic relief and to request them to remove the burden. 
that had been imposed upon Burma hy the military 
authorities. The mission) was a failure and it returned to- 
Burma by the end of the year. 


In the home front Dr. Ba Maw tried to amend 


.matters by reshuffling the ministry. But there was no 
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jmporvement, The allied victory at Imphal and Kohima 
changed the tide of events. By the time monsoon set in, 
the British had already advanced up to Myitkyina, and a 
large-scale invasion was imminent. 

The general revulsion against the -Japs reached its 
peak. U Aung San got in touch with the British. He 
went underground and organized the Burma Patriotic 
Forces. Thakin Soe was already in. Very soon two 
others from the cabinet, Thakin- Mya and Thakin Than 
Tun, joined him. 

The administration now was fully disorganized. With 
the advance of the allied troops after the monsoon in 
1944, Aung San’s army rose and fell upon the Japs from 
the rear and helped to disrupt their communications. 

By the end of April, 1945, the Japanese accompanied 
by Dr. Ba Maw and six other ministers left Rangoon. 
On May 4, the British 14th army marched into the city. 

Here ends the second phase of Burma’s struggle for 
freedom, 

Post-War Developments in Burmese Politics 

When Burma was re-occupied she was no more a 
blinking baby in the cradle. of Far Eastern politics. Now 
she was a grown-up, self-conscious damsel who could jilt 
you. The British knew that well enough. It was evident 
that the Tory Blue Print of November, 1944 was too 
unfashionable to placate her feelings. Consequently the 
Labour Government issued a White Paper in May, 1945 
which envisaged a Constituent Assembly. 

But even this fell far short of Burmese aspirations. 
The Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League formed under 
the leadership, of Aung San had openly pledged itself 
to complete independence for Burma. At the beginning 
the communists were associated with it. The Thakins 
of the Dobama did not get into it but associated them- 
selves with the AFPFL without any reservations. 

Sir Dorman Smith, the Governor, who assumed 
charge after a brief period of military alministration, did 
not fully appreciate the change of times. His attempts 
to form a representative executive council fizzled out in 
October, 1945 as he was not prepared to swallow the 
AFPFL’s claim of representing the whole country, to 
allow them 11 seats out of 15, and to give them the 
charge of the key portfolio of Home Affairs. There was 
a universal feeling of frustration and distrust, and Aung 
San threatened a national struggle in a-historic mass rally 
at Shew Dagon Pagoda on November, 1945. 

THE Inrermm Nationa GovERNMENT 

The arrival of a new Governor and the return of 
three eminent leaders by the first half “of 1946 brought 
about a new phase of activity and enthusiasm in Burmese 
politics. Talks were resumed for the establishment of a 
national government, A settlement was reached on 
September 26. Two days later a national government 
assumed office, Jt consisted of U Aung San, Thakin Mya, 
U Ba Pe, U Thein Pe, Maha Ba Khaing and U Aung 
Zan Wai representing the AFPFL, U Saw representing 
the Myochits, Thakin Ba Sein representing the Dobama, 
and three other independent members, Sir Maung Gyi, 
U Tin Tut ‘and Saw Ba Gyi. But the Sinyetha haied 
under Dr. Ba Maw kept aloof. 
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This was a milestone in the constitutional develop- 
ment of Burma. The new situation helped to increase 
the confidence of the Burmese politicians. It was ex- 
pected that the new executive council could now pro- 
ceed unhampered with the economic rehabilitation of 
Burma. But unfortunately internal strifes began to mani- 
fest themselves on the Burmese scene. 


ConFLIcT BETWEEN AFPFL anp tHE ComMUNISTS 

Early in September Thakin Than Tun, leader of the 
‘Red Shirt? communists resigned his post of the General 
Secretary of the AFPFL. His party had demanded two 
seats in the executive council and this demand being 
refused there was discontent among them. The AFPFL 
accused them of their disruptive activities, and expelled 
them from the organization in October. Thakin Than 
Tun in reply’ stated that “the AFPFL has reduced itself 
from the status of a united national front to that of a 
capitalist party kneeling before Imperialism.” Subse- 
quently, Thein Pe resigned from the executive council. 

This turn of events was painful to the country. 
Efforts to bring about a reconciliation failed . On the 
other hand the Red Shirts could not amalgamate with 
the Red Flag Communists led by Thakin Soe. 


THe Manasama Movement or Dr. Ba Maw ~ 

The next significant development was the revival of 
the Mahabama movement by Dr. Ba Maw. At the three 
day conference of the Sinyetha Party commencing from 
October 18 it was decided to Yeplace the Sinyetha Wun. 
thunu by the Mahabama organization. Dr. Ba Maw 
criticized the policy of Aung San and the ideology of 
Than Tun ‘and enunciated his own policy of immediate 
freedom of Burma based on a constitution drawn up by 
a sovereign constituent assembly. The movement aimed 
at a national revolution through which alone Burma’s 
real freedom could be achieved: and on this issue, said 
Dr. Ba Maw, there could be no compromise with the 
British Government. 


THe Pouicy or: THE Dosama Astayvon 

The third important event was the Conference of 
the Dobama Asiayon which began on November 6, Thakin 
Ba Sein, the president of the Dobama and a member of 
the interim cabinet, reiterated their policy of fighting 
for the complete right of self-determination and a 
sovereign constituent assembly consisting of Burmans 
cnly, as well as the complete scrapping of the White 
Paper. 

The Dobama now sponsored to move to organize a 
Democratic United National Front to fight for freedom. 
In this move all the parties including U Saw’s Myochit 
party, Ba Maw’s Mahabama Organization and the Com- 
munists supported Ba Sein. Only the AFPFL withheld 
its approval of the move-—though the policy of the Front 
differed little from that of the AFPPFL--—because the 
AFPFL was not favourably disposed towards the communists 
whom it: did not trust and the Mahabama_ politicians 
whom it thought too -utopian and unpractical. 

Here the seed of discord -was sown between the 
AFPFL and the other parties which became rife during 
the recent elections to the constituent assembly. 


a 


: DISTURBANCES IN THE .CoUNTRY 


Troubles hegan to ensue. Firstly, there was an in 
' creasing momentum of Tabour strikes and industrial. dis- 
putes. Secondly, there was widespread disorder - and 
lawlessness in the rural areas. The reason for hoth were 
attributed to the activities of the communists. Armed 
dacoities and pitched battles with the police and military 
supported by AFPFL volunteers were reported from the 
digtricts of central Burma where the rebels were alleged 
to have established: parallel. government’ of their own. In 
the Arakani division there was an armed separatist cam- 
paign under U Seinda, an ex-monk and underground 
leader. By December the Naga Hills also was in_a state 
of disturbed conditions. 

On the other hand, the frontier people ‘ened by 
interested parties began to express their dissatisfaction. 
They demanded separate administrative arrangement and 
federation for the Hill tribes. The Karens also made 
similar demands and Karen Goodwill Mission visited the 
United Kingdom in October. 


AFPFL Spurrep intro AcTION 
On November 12, 1946 the AFPFIL issued a statement 
containing the foMowing demands: 


(a) recognition of the existing executive council as 4. 


full-fledged national government by January 31, 
1947. 

(6) an announcement by the British within that date 
that Burma shall be completely independent 
within one year and that those of the non-Bur- 
mese nationality would not participate in the 
general elections for a sovereign constituent 
assembly. ; 

The AFPFI representatives in the executive council 

were directed to resign if those demands were not met 
hy January 31,’ 1947. 


THe Lonpon CoNFERENCE 


As ati outcome of these demands the London Con- 
ference was held in January, 1947 where Burma was re- 
presented by U Aung San, Thakin Ba Sein, U Saw, Thakin 
Mya, U Ba Pe, and -U Tin Tut. 
demands were: (a) transfererice of full responsibility; 
(8) direct election into the constituent assembly and 
not throngh the machinery of the 1935 Act; (c) im- 
mediate transformation of the executive council into 2 
responsible national government with the powers of a 
Dominion government; 
sibility for defence, external affairs and of financial 
autonomy. | tte 

The agreement was reached on the following basis: 
(a) a constituent assembly to be elected in April consis- 


ting of Burma nationals only and elected through the 


machinery of the 1935 Act; (8) during the interim 
period Burma would be governed under the special powers 
of the 1935 Act and the temporary provisions of the 
‘Act of 1945; (c) during the interim period there would 
be a legislative council, the members being nominated 
by the Governor from among the elected members of the 
constituent assembly, and. it- would function until the 


constitution drawn up by the conétituent assembly could - 
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(d) transference of full respon- 
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be sands operative; (d) the Interim Government should 
be conducted generally in the same way as that in India. 
Thakin Ba Sein and U Saw however did not agree 

to these terms. - They felt that the original demands of 
the Burmese people were not conceded, that the consti- 
tuent assembly would not be a sovereign body, - the 
question of final independence within one year was ignored, 
and the British terms did not go beyond the framework 
of the 1985 Act. They further objected to a nominated 
government without any legislative council till -the elec- 
tions, and to a nominated government with a nominated. 
legislature after the elections which would function for 
an indefinite period. _ 
Prospects AND OvuTrLooK For THE Furoure i 
While the majority of Burmans hailed the. agreement, 

U Saw and Thakin Ba Sein resigned from the Executive 
Council and along with Dr. Ba’ Maw, Sir Paw Tun and 
the Red Flag communists formed themselves into a for- 
midable opposition. They refused to participate in the 
elections and were joined by a section of the Karens led 
by Saw Ba Gyi-who also resigned from the executive 
council recently during the elections. But Aung. San 
promised the people their freedom, within one year. The 
AFPFL had an extensive support. The Hill iribes, 
especially the Chins, Kachins and the Shans decided to 
‘co-operate with Aung San after the Panlong Conference. 
The Red Shirt communists under Than Tun and Thein 
Pe agreed to participate in elections. Aung San was 
joined by other leaders who were so long in the opposi- 
tion! camp, such as U Aye and U Mya of the Myochit 
party, Thakin Lay Maung and Thakin Lun Baw of the 


.Dobama, Dama Ba Thein and his Dama party group. 


He was also supported by the Karen Youth League led 
by Maha Ba Khaing. The Mons of the -Tenasserim 
pledged their support for the AFPFL though a section 
among them under Mon Po Choe went over to the anti- 
AFPFL camp. 

The oppositionists formed themselves into an “Inde- 
pendence First Alliance” and organised a countrywide 
campaign boycotting the elections. As a sequel to this. 
disorders and disturbances were reported from several 
parts of the country including railroad sabotage «which 
greatly disturbed U Aung San. 

But ene fact must not be overlooked ‘at "this stage 
that this non- -participation of the other political parties 
accorded a dubious prestige to the victory of the AFPFL 
in the Constituent Assembly elections. Further the em- 
ployment of armed members of the People’s Volunteer 
Organisation, a private army maintained by the AFPFL ° 
to help the police and the regular troops in maintaining — 
law and order during-the elections had a damping effect 
on the whole show. 

The Constituent Assembly held its first sitting in the 
months of June and elected Thakin Nu, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.of the AFPFL (who has recently formed the now 
government in Burma. He was the Foreign Minister in 
the Ba Maw regime during the Jap occupation) as the 
President. The Constituent Assembly decided to de- 
clare Burma an independent sovereign socialist republic 
on the lines adopted in India. But since the Assembly 
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consisted of AF PFI members and their supporters only 
the Opposition outside was very much dissatisfied. Even 
Dr. Ba Maw himself criticised what he thought was 
a one-party constitution-making and he pariicularly stres- 
sed upon the fact that instead of attending to the parti- 
cular needs of Burma, the Assembly was reproducing in 
Burma the whole. political pantomime in India. . 

There was also another development. It was ru- 
moured that the AFPFL-supporter Red Shirt. communists 
had asked for a rapprochement with the AFPFL. Their 
most imporiant demands were the removal of U Tin Tut 
and U Ba Pe from Executive Council. his led to dis- 
satisfaction in certain quarters because U Tin Tut, a 
former I, C. S. man and the first elected Chancellor of the 
Rangoon University, was considered to be a genius in 
matters of public and national finance and U Ba Pe was 
the oldest politician associated with politics since 1919. 
A few days later on people came to know with profound 
surprise that U Tin Tut was nominated as the High 
Commissioner-designate to London and U Ba Pe was 
forced to resign on alleged grounds of bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

All these unfortunately led the opposition leaders to 
believe that Aung San was trying to set up what they 
called a totalitariaf! one-party rule in Burma. Thev de- 
cided to resist. There were talks of an impending nation- 
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wide struggle. The crisis began with two events—the 
Police strike in Rangoon and the renewal of the armed 
rebellion in Arakan led by U Seinda who demanded a 
separate sovereign territory for the Arakancse. The 
climax was reached with the recent assassination of 
Aung San and his colleagues in the Government. The 
subsequent arrest of U Saw, Thakin Ba Sein and the 
disappearance of Ba Maw are understandable. ‘ 


Troubles are now brewing and the political stage is — 
now set for a new drama, Though Aung Sani was a 
popular figure, Thakin Nu has an extensive support and 
the AFPFL is the strongest party in the country, the 
abilfties and the personalities of Ba Maw, Ba Sein and 
U_Saw should not be overlooked. The general - situation 
in Burma is yet unsettled and economic distress ig 
acute, which may he advantageously utilised by the 
Independence First Alliance. ; 


Burma is going to be independent; and nothing can 
stop that. But the future of Burma is fraught with con- 
flicts involving leadership and power politics. That seems 


‘to be the general pattern in the wide canvas of South- 


Kast Asia. And what developments it can effect on 
the present and the future trends of . world affairs 
depend much on the  cross-currents iof international 
diplomacy. ; 
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ESSAYS IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY : By 
Alfred North Whitehead. Published by the, Philoso- 
phical Library, ‘16 Hast 40th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. USA. 


Whitehead’s is a well-known name in Science and 
Philosophy and generally in the realm of letters. Of 
him the only possible criticism now jis praise and 
admiration for his acute thinking. One may differ 
from him and we need not conceal the fact that we 
do not accept all his conclusions—but that cannot be 
construed as any the least disparagement of his posi- 
tion as a thinker. The bock before us is not his 
magnum opus : but it shows in a more or less popular 
way the making of the great thinker; and with a 
biographical background behind, it is an excellent 
introduction to his higher and more abstruse writings. 
The Essays collected here have been neatly arranged 
into groups; and discuss not only philoscphical and 
scientific matters but also <ducational topics and auto- 
biographical memories. 

The book has-heen verv nicely got up. But there 
ig an error in the contents which omit to mention the 
ae Uniformity end Contingency under Part TI 
{p. 182). 

U. C, BuarracwarsEe 


—Hprror, The Modern Review. 


PRIORITIES IN PLANNING—(Food, Education, 
Housing) : . L, Shah. Vora & Co., Publishera 
Lid. 3 Round Building, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay 2. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

During the Worl! War II, the National Planning 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, envisaged a comprehensive, scheme of deve- 
lopment of India’s resources—physical, material and 
cultural. The Committee had to face various handi- 
caps, and though they were burning with a desire to 
go ahead, they could not give shape to their cherished 
plans as the country’s destiny was then entirely in the 
Iron grip of an alien Government. 

_ In 1946, Priorities Sub-Committees were entrusted 
with the task of recommending ways and means for the 
solution of the urgent national problems of Food, 
Education and Housing. Hence the present Report. 

Food : India is a deficit country in respect of 
foodgrains and the low vitality of her people and the 
wide prevalence of diseases may be traced to mal- 
nutrition. A nation cannot be sturdy and prosperous 
unless it has rich and sufficient food. The Report states 
that by the introduction of scientifie methods of agri- 
culture, by bringing waste land under the plough, by 
the adoption of co-opeartive organisation on socialistic 
lines the total vield of the land may well be doubled 
within a span of five years. 


Education : The Report asserts : ‘Education of the 
children of the community up to a given minimum 
standard must be accepted as the absolute and un- 
escapable obligation cf civilised society ‘and, there- 
fore, of the State represeating it.’ It concerns itself 
with Primary and Pre-Primary education as well as the 
Education of the Adults. The Committee have recom- 
mended supply of free mid-day meal to pupils and the 
adoption of the system of school conscription “as -° a 
soit of poll tax paid in kind,” 

Hotsing:: The problem of the shortage of hous- 
ing room has been thorc.zk]; discussed from various 
points of view and suggcstion:s offered for its solution. 

The entire Report is beld practical and masterly. 
The framers have planred for a bright and prosperous 
India. That they are not visionary day-dreamers but 
realists in the true sense of the term can be judged 
from the fact that they have- considered financial 
‘Implications of the plang and-indicated the paths to be 
followed. 

The responsibility of making India happy and 
great has now devolved on the Indians themselves, In 
the changed conditions of the country the recom- 
mendations of the Planning Committee deserve the 
most careful consideration of the Central as well as 
Provincial Governments. If India has to take a place 
of honour in the comity of nations, the plans must be 
translated into action. 

Prof. K. T. Shah, Honorary General Secretary of 
the National Planning Committee, deserves the sincere 
praice of his countrymen for his untiring zeal in the 
cause of India’s prosperity. The Report is a blue-print 
of hope and deserves wide circulation. 

Narayan C. CHANDA 


ANCIENT SOCIETY : By Lewis Henry Morgan. 
Bharati Library, 146 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Pp. 672 +- ax. Price Rs, 7-8. 


Morgan’s -Ancient Society is one of the. most 
comprehensive works on social history for the pre- 
historic period. Morgan discovered in his own way the 
materialistic conception of history and in his com- 
parison of barbarism and civilisation, he has arrived 
at the same conclusion as Karl Marx. On a_ close 
study of the form, development and progress of ancient 
society, Morgan came to believe in the existence of a 
class struggle and the materialistic conception of 
history. He says, “Property and office were the founda- 
tions upon which aristocracy planted itself. Whether 
this principle shall live or die has been one of the 
great problems with which modern society has been 
engaged . . . As a question between equal rights and 
unequal rights, between equal laws and unequal laws, 
between the rights of wealth. of rank and of official 
position, and the power of justice and intelligence, 
there can be little doubt of the ultimate result.” 

The. materialist conception of life has been the 
guiding principle of Furopean civilisation and it is 
only natural that European scholars on _ sociology 
would look upon the theory of materialist conception 
of history as the foundation for their philosophy. 
Materialists hold that the determining factor in history 
lies in the last resort pre-eminently in the production 
and reproduction of life and of the immediate essen- 
tial requirements of life. The social institutions under 
which men of o particular historical epoch and of a 
particular country live, are aceording to the material- 
ists, determined on the one hand by the production 
of the means of subsistence, viz., food, clothing, 
shelter and the necessary tools and on the other by 


the production of genérations of children—the propa-. 


gation of species. Morgan says, “Upon their skill in 
this direction, the whole question of human supremacy 
on the earth depended. Mankind are the only beings 
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who may be said to have an absolute control over the 
production of food. . . It is accordingly probable 
that the great epoches of human progress’ have beet 
identified more or less directly with the enlargement 
of the sources of subsistence.” These sociological 
researches are incomplete because Western scholars 
have failed to understand the oriental conception of life 
Which is based not on a materialist but on a spiritual 
philosophy. Not possession and power but happiness 
and bliss was the guiding factor in human relations 
in India and China. In India, changes in the occupants 
of the thrones were frequent, but the society was 
based on a such a strong spiritual foundation that it 
survived political upheavals for millenniums. This side 
of sociology has wide virgin field of research. 

_ The outstanding contribution of Morgan is his 
history of the development of family in human society. 
He has provided the basis for an arrangement it 
historical order ihe three forms of family system— 
monogamy, oriental polyandry and Indo-Tibetan poly- 
andry. In the gens organised in accordance with 
mother-right, Morgan discovered the primitive form 
which had developed the later gens organised according, 
to father-right as fourid amongst the ancient: civilised: 
peoples. Morgan’s great contribution is his reconstruc~ 
tion of the forms of family. He has shown a new way 
to investigation and research and has provided @ 
restrospect of far-reaching significance into the pre~ 
history of mankind, ; | 

Morgan’s Ancient Society has b&en translated inte 
Russian by the Academy of Sciences as a work of the 
greatest importance. Indian scholars in sociology wil! 
welcome the first Indian edition of this) monumental 
work. 

D. Burman 


SOME FUNDAMENTALS OF INDIAN PRO- 
BLEM : By Dr. Pattabhi Siteramayya. Vora & Co., 
Publishers Ltd., Bombay. Pages 104. Price Re, 1-12. 

The book contains six thoughtful essays from the 
pen of a well-known politician not less known as a. 
writer on economic subjects relating to India. He 
asserts that India has all the necessary requisites that 


make her people a nation and that differences in religions. 


professed by different groups are no hindrances to: 
India’s fundamental unity, The exploitation of the 
economic resources of the country by an alien ad- 
ministration for the last two centuries is the next 
theme of the writer and he has made his subject quite 
clear by facts and figures which cannot be challenged.. 
His clear analysis of the various: aspects of ‘the 
economic problems portrays a gloomy picture of the: 
Indian conditions but his hints at the way out of the 
present struggle are admirable and encouraging. Free 
India as a political snd economic unit in the eman- 
cipation of the world is yet to be. But the’ prospects 
are bright and the contributions of _ India to the: 
world’s economic rehabilitation will be considerable: 
Freed from the -shackles of foreign domination, India 
will take her rightful place in world leadership and 


world reconstruction, We are sure, the book will 
benefit the public as well as the students of the 
uliversity. 


A. B. Durra 


HINDUISM AND ITS DEVELOPMENT : By K: 
Satchidananda Murti, M.A. Lecturer in Philosophy in. 
the S. V. College, Tirupati. Published by Sunder Ran. 
and Sons, (S. India). Pp. 145. Price Bs. 8. 

The learned author had a brilliant Wniversity- 
career. His maiden work, a Telugu book on the Gita... 
appeared while he was an undergraduate. His secend 
book, the Isa-Upanishad. was written when he was & 
student in the Andhra University. His third work, the: 
book under review, contains a series of five lectures: 
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adelivered under the religious education scheme of the 
S. V. College, ‘Tirupati. 

The first lecture deals with the spiritual vision of 
Hinduism. The Hindu vision, the author remarks, 18 
essentially a global outlook as contrasted with the 
circumscribed outlook that promotes isolationism or 
sectarianism. The more one comes out of one’s com- 
partmentalised outlook, the author observes, the more 
one cultivates the cosmic vision which is the goal of 
Hinduism. The second, thid and fourth lectures dis- 
cuss respectively the rise of religion, Vedanta, and 
religion in life. The fifth lecture gives ahistorical 
survey of the development of -Hainduism and traces 
the forces, internal and external, that brought about 
its successive stages. From the ancient times down to 
the present day the stages of Hindu evolution are 
carefully surveyed in a short compass. The survey is 
succinct and masterly. 

While tracing the Muslim influence on the Hindu- 
asm of South India, the author observes that Sankar’s 
insistence on the Unity of Brahman, his unqualified 
acceptance of the Veda, his missionary zeal and the 
prevalence of Islam as a living force in his birth-place 
forced him to think that Sankar was very much in- 
fluenced by Islam. He then quotes Prof. Humayun 
Kabir to corroborate his statement. It ig a pity that 
4 learned scholar like Mr. Murti would make such an 
ignorant’ and unwarranted observation... That Islam was 
prevalent in Malabar during Sankar’s times.is an un- 
tenable assumption. None of the Sanskrit works 
records Sankar’s contact with Islam. In the absence 
of any Lu:torical proof how the author hazards such 
a hasty remark ? Prof. Humayun Kabir’s assertion -has 


‘been exploded by. Dr.. Roma Choudhuri in an article- 


entitled “Sankar and Islam” in The ‘Modern Review 
for February, 1946. The author concludes with 42 
timely appeal to modern Hindus to purge away all 
unnecessary and useless accretions of our old religion 
and restate if with-reference to the needs of the age. 
The treatment is throughout refreshing and readable, 
informative and up-to-date. 
SWAMI JAGADISWARANANDA 


SANSKRIT 
VEDIC BIBLIOGRAPHY : By R. N. Dandekar, 


M.A. Ph.D. Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute, 
Poona. Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay. Price 
fis, 16. 


This is a very important publication giving almost 
& comprehensive record of the work done between 
1930 and 1945, in the field of the Veda and allied 
antiquities including Indus Valley civilisation. This is 
a continuation of Bibliographic Vedique of Prof, Louis 
Renon published in 1931. A number of publications 
prior to 1930 not included in Prof. Renon’s work have 
also been included in the present volume. The total 
number of entries in the two volumes comes up to 
about 10000, 6500 in the first and 2500 in the second. 
The volume will be of invaluable help not only to 
students of Veda but to all students of Indology in 
general. It is really reassuring to be told that similar 
volumes of the Bibliography will be periodically issued 
at suitable intervals. It is, however, difficult, if not 
impossible, for an individual scholar successfully and 
satisfactorily to carry on such a huge undertaking 
single-handed as has been done by Dr. Dandekar and 
his predecessor Prof. Renon. And it may be hoped the 
world of scholars will consider it a sacred duty to help 
the learned compiler with information not easily 
accessible and with suggestions for improvement. Help 
and co-operation is essential especially with regard to 
publications in different provincial languages and those 
mot issued ‘by well-known societies and farms. Without 


~ 


such help omissions are only natural. Of course, it 38 


‘desirable that the Bibliography should confine itself 


only to scholarly works leaving out publications of 
purely popular interest of which the number is 4&4 
legion in. different parts of the country. It is, therefore, 
quite in the fitness. of things that popular ritualistic 
works havé not been included in the present volume, 
though popular items have not been excluded as % 
rule. As regards important omissions in the volume 
reference may be made to the following: 1. Two 
interesting and valuable .papers on Vedic studies im 
old Bengal and Animals in the Vedas published in the 
Haraprasad Samvardhana-lekhamala (Calcutta, 1338- 
1339 B. S.). 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat (Calcutta, 1935) which 
deals, among other things, with about 200 Vedic MSS. 
some of them being unique. In Section 163 dealing 
with biographical notices one misses those about 
Mahamahopadhyaya H. P. Shastri. | 
w~ CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


BENGALI 


BHARA'T-MUKTISADHAK RAMANANDA 
CHATTOPADHYAY O ARDHA-SATABDIR BANG- 
LA (with 26 full-page illustrations) : By Shri Shanta 
Devt. Published by Shri N. C. Das, Prabast Press, 
120-2 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. To be had of 
the author at P26 Raja Basanta Ray Road, Calcutta, 
and local book-sellers, August 1947. Pp. 302. Price 
Rs. 6. 


“A Bengali, an Indian, a citizen of the world”—this 
8 how Sister Nivedita had described Ramananda Babu, 
the doyen of Indian journalism, years ago. Born in 1865, 
he grew to be a schclar of considerable academic dis- 
tinction, but at the altar of idealism he sacrificed, early 
in his life, all the natural promptings of youthful 
ambition. Not for him the lure of scholarship and its 
prizes, nor the fascination of a foreign degree or 
Government service. He chose for himself the usual 
vocation of idealists,'a teasher’s job, and though he 
was ‘successful both in-teaching and in administration 
as a Principal, he left the cosy corner of a Principal’s 
office and entered on a life of struggle. 

Having won golden opinions of critics for his in- 
cursions into journalism, in 1901 he started the Prabast 
for. Bengali readers, and in 1907, The Modern Review 
for a more extended circle. The intense work which 
he put forth in their connection bore fruit; the 
monthlies grew during his life-time to be powerful 
means of creating and influencing public opinion. He 
was a champion of Bengal, of MHindu culture, of 
Brahmoism; Rammohun Roy, Rabindranath and 
Mahatma Gandhi, of Indian painting which he suc- 
ceeded in popularising, but in his writings he could 
never forget the local in his interest in the universal— 
the vision of a Free India and the famine situation in 
Bankura went together. The “Vividha Prasanga” and 
the “Notes” in the Prabast and in The Modern Review 
were eagerly expected every month by numerous 
readers all over the country, because they revealed an 
original mind, fearless in itg expression of what it 
understood to be the truth. His journalism was inspired 
by the spirit of service, and the restraint exercised 
by him in conversation was admirably reflected in his 
writings. In the notes he has, here and there, left for 
us a message that has not grown old, e.g., “We for our 
part do not see the need or feel the wisdom of beity 
in a hurry to create or recognise a split in our camp : 
we prefer to stick to the rule. ‘In essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty, in all things charity’.” 

The Editor’s job- was performed by him not only 
scrupulously with regard to time, but also regarding 
language, expression, subject-matter. He went through 
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everything himself and edited the contributions care- 
fully. ‘It was rumoured that even MRabindranath’s 
writings bore the marks of the Editor’s pencil ! This 
involved strenuous work, and he bore the strain well 
enough for years. Ji was doing real service to the 
nation, and the trouble was worth taking. 

His last days were clouded by the great bereave- 
ment ; Rabindranath whom he had Joved so much had 
predeceased him by three years, and Ramananda 
Babu’s words briefly and poignantly expressed his 
feeling : “I did not even dream that I would have to 
live in a world which Rabindranath had left.” 
health also broke down. The nation paid him due 
respect in his last days. He received ovations in his 
sick-bed, and the end came in September, 1943. 

Ramananda Babu’s life-sketch has been written at 
Jength and for the readers of Bengal by his daughter, 
nd there is patient chronicling of events with com- 
mentaries. Tl has been no easy task. This biography 
is also, as it necessarily must be, the history of his 
times, of the Brahmo Samaj which he had joined 
early in life. It contains sketches of Indu Bhushan Ray, 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, Rajani Kanta Guha, 
Apurba Chandra Datta and others who had been asso- 
ciated with thim in life. More than all else, there 15 
occasionally an intimate picture of Rabindranath, e.g., 
on page 160. The subsidiary title is quite fitting— 
“Bengal during the last fifty years” of which we get a 
glimpse, though nothing more than a glimpse. At 
the same time it is a bcok of reminiscences. The 
pathos of Mulu’s death, the piciure of Santiniketan as 
It was in those days, the description of life at 
Allahabad, to name a few only, live in this account. 

Ever zealous for the honour of India, Ramananda 
Babu was an alert sentinel, guarding her good name 
both at home and abroad. A natiofialist to the core, 
a@ journalist to the very end, a champion of Rabindra- 
nath, Netaji Subhas Chandra, of Bengal, he fearlessly 
criticized the powers that be, and though there might 
ibe occasional disagreement on the point at issue, 
every one admired the spirit of fearless criticism for 
which he stood. Shanta Devi’s detailed and interesting 
narrative should prove an attraction to the readers 
who will be grateful to her for having collected and 
preserved this wealth of materials—a labour of love— 
for future generations. 

P. R. Sen 


HINDI 


BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY (in Hindi): By 
Baladeva Upadhyaya, Sahityacharya, M.A., Professor, 
Sanskrit and Pali Department, Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, with an Iniroduction by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinath Kaviraj, M.A. Published by the Manager, 


Savada Mandir, 29-17 Ganesh Dikshit, Benares Crty. 


Pp. 16+18+628. Price Rs. 6. 

Pandit Upadhyaya is already well-known ito us as 
a prominent Sanskritist and an author of Sanskritic 
works. He has occupied a right place in the learned 
society. His present volume has, however, brought him 
before us as a Buddhist scholar of eminence, con- 
versant both with Sanskrit and Pali Buddhism. One 
must congratulate him on the amount of success he 
has achieved by writing the book. 

Buddhism with special reference to its philosophy 
as represented in different countries and diverse 
languages and ciscussed by contemporary scholars all 
over the world in their individual speeches is now by 
no means an easy subject. And to write on it in 4 
language in which materials are not ready-made and 
consequently are to be. collected from other sources 
is also not free from much difficulty. Without taking 
other matters such as gravity and profundity of the 
gubject into consideration, smply from the above facts 


His . 
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it can be understood how arduous the work was 
before the author ; yet it is gratifying to note that he 
has produced a book which was a desideratum. | 
Mainly it js divided into five parts sub-divided. 
into twenty-five chapters. The parts are called thus : 
1. Original Buddhism, 2. Religious Developments, 
3. Philosophical Schools, 4. Buddhist Logic and ‘Tan- 
tras, and 5. Propagation and Greatness of Buddhism. 
Besides, it deals with almost all the important aspects 
of Buddhism connected with the philosophical thoughts 
including the theories of different sects even in Japan. 
In discussing the philosophical theories the author 
has also attempted, sc far as possible in the limit of 
his space, to give a short account of the literature of 
each of the schools mentioning the important works: 
and their authors. 
- Necessarily a considerable portion of the book © 
2 compilation from ils predecessors; yet evidently 
there is much originality. There are subjects which are 
collected or discussed here for the first time and as 
such not to be found in similar works. 
Evidently in order to offer a comprehensive 
volume to his readers, the author has undertaken too. 
many topics to discuss, and consequently appears not 
to have done full justice to all of them by dreating 
them adequatley. ee 
In a big volume like this, dealing with a very 
difficult and controversial subject, it can hardly be 
expected that it is absolutely free from all sorts of 
defects, omissions and commissions. As it appears, 
here and there are some omissions and commissions. 
Only one instance may be given. While he has dis- 
cussed from the non-Buddhist points of view against 
the theory of Flux of a thing (Ksanabhanga-vada), he 
does not show how it is maintained by the Buddhists 
themselves. One also wishes the author had attempted 
to show the origin and gradual developments of the 
philosophical thoughts he was concerned with in his 
work. Such defects, if they are really so, may be 
removed in the second edition which we are sure, will 
soon be demanded by the public considering the 
merits of the book by a scholar who is really @ 
bahusruta. It may be mentioned in this connexion 
that by writing the book the author has won the prize 
called Sri Harjimal Dalmiya Puraskara for 2002-2003 
V.S. of the value of Rs. 2,100 in Delhi. The introduc- 
tion is, as it is rightly expected, from the pen of the 
celebrated savant Pandit Gopinath Kavira]. 
VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA. 
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GUJARATI 


(1) MHARO BHARAT DESHA: By Kantilab 
Parikh. ‘Thick card-beard. Pp. 186. Price ten annas. 

(2) GAMDUN BOLECHHE : By Chunilal Madia.’ 
Thick card-board. Pp. 148. Price ten annas. 

Published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Lnterature, Ahmedabad, 1948. 


In twenty-one sections all the attractive and 
famous places in India, North, South, East and West, 
have been described by Mr. Parikh, e.g., Jeypur and 
Chitor, Udaipur and Ajmer, Madura and Rameshwa- 
ram, Hardwar and Girnar and many others. The des- 
criptions have the merit of terseness, but that does 
not mean that the writer omits any prominent feature 
of the town, city or holy place. Mr. Madia has in 
thirteen chapters realistically set-out the different and’ 
interesting phases of village-life in Gujarat and’ 
Kathiawad. The beauty of the compilation is that Mr. 
Madia’s characters speak the language they usually 
speak, that is, the language of the villager or country- 
man, That contributes to the reality of the noe 

; K, M. J. 
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FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


The history of cotton spinning is part of Ancient 
indian bistory-a history of man’s eternal quest 
for utility and beauty. 


The .oldest known discovered specimen of 
spun cotton dates back to 3,080 B.C. lt was 
found in the ruins of Mobenjo Daro (City of 
the Dead), « city m the Indus Valley, 
deserted in 3,000 B.C, 
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The illustration here shows a Monarch of 
the times. His richly embroidered cotton 
robe was spun at least 5,000 years ago! 
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Founded in 1886, the Calico Mills 
form one of Iedia’s largest single units and, . 
with the Jubilee Mills, produce over 1,75,600 yards 
of {abrics a day. To-day, more than ever before, its facilities § 
are serving the Nation's efforts fo fight the cloth shortage. 4 
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- f Safees -- Dhotis -- Mulls -- 
Printed Fabrics - 
Mosquito Netting -- 
Sewing Threads -- 
Furnishing Fabrics. 2 
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\\ Within Your Reach... 


GRACE, CFARM, BEAUTY, are not gifts of 
nature alone. They are within the reach of 
every young lady if she takes proper care of 
~ her daily toilet. 


The modern girl can do this most easily 


by using CALCHEMICO products. 
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Regd. Office : Grosvenor House, 21, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


_ Dividend Paid 
MAROH 1942—15% 


Garden — 1948—10% Mill 
Bengal Cotton Estate ==. = 1944— 10% SONARPUR 
Tripura »  1945—10% (24 Parganas ) 
4 —: 1946 —10% 
FIXED DEPOSITS: ACCEPTED 
—— For 3 years oS  @ 12% 


PLANTERS’ SYNDICATE Ltd., 
Managing Agents. 








Message of Sri Aurabindo 
The Fifteenth of August 1947 
The following is published in New Asia: 


August 15th is the birthday of free India. It marks 
for: her the end of an old era, the beginning of a new 


age. But it has a significance not only: for us, but for 
Asia and the: whole world; for it signifies the entry into 
the comity of nations of a new power with untold poten- 
tialities which has a great part to play in determining the 
political, social, cultural and spiritual future of humanity. 
To me personally it must naturally be gratifying that 
this date which was notable only for me because it was 
my own birthday celebrated annually by those who have 
accepted my gospel of life, should have acquired this vast 
significance, As a mystic, I take this identification not as 
a coincidence or fortuitous accident, but as a sanction and 
seal of the Divine Power which guides my steps on the 
work with which I began life. Indeed almost all the 
world movements which I hoped to see fulfilled in. my 
lifetime, though at that time they looked like impossible 
dreams, I can observe on this day either approaching 
fruition or initiated and on the way to their achievement, 

I have been asked for a message on this great oc- 
casion, but I am perhaps hardly in a position to give 
one. All I can do is to make a personal declaration of 
the aims and ideals conceived in my childhood and youth 
and now watched in their beginning of fulfilment, because, 
they are relevant to the freedom of India, since they are 
a part of what I believe to be India’s future work, some- 
thing in which she cannot but take a leading position. 
For I have always held and said that India was arising, 
not to serve her own material interests only, to achieve 
expansion, greatness, power and prosperity—though these 
too she must not neglect,—and certainly not like others 
to acquire domination of other peoples, but to live also 
for God and the world as a helper and leader of the whole 
human race. Those aims and ideals were in their. natural 
order these; a revolution which would achieve India’s free- 
dom and her unity; the resurgence and liberation of 
‘Asia and her return to the great role which she had 
played in the progress of human civilisation; the rise of 
a new, a greater, brighter and nobler life for mankind 
which for its entire realisation would rest outwardly on 
an international unification of the separate existence of 
the peoples, preserving and securing their national life but 
drawing them together into an over-riding and consum- 
mating oneness; the gift by India of her spiritual know- 
ledge and her means for the spiritualisation of life to 
the whole race; finally, a new step in the evolution which, 
_by uplifting the consciousness to a higher level, would 
begin the solution of the many problems of existence which 
have perplexed and vexed humanity. since men began to 
think and dream of individual perfection and a_ perfect 
socjety. 


India is free but she has not achieved unity, 
only a fissured and broken freedom. 

At one time it almost seemed as if she might 
relapse into the chaos of separate States which 
preceded the British conquest. Fortunately, there has 
now developed a strong possibility that this disastrous 
relapse will be avoided. The wisely drastic policy of the 
Constituent Assembly makes it possible that the problem 


of the depressed classes will be solved without schism or 
fissure. But the old communal division into Hindu and 
Muslim seems to have hardened into the figure of a 
permanent political division of the country. It is to be 
hoped that the Congress and the nation will not accept 
the settled fact as for ever settled or as anything more 
than a temporary expedient. For if it lasis, India may 
be seriously weakened, even crippled: civil strife may 
remain always possible, possible even a new invasion and: 
foreign conquest. The partition of the country must go,. 
it is to be hoped by a slackening of tension, by a pro 
gressive understanding of the need of peace and concord, 
by the constant necessity of common and concerted action, 
even of an instrument of union for that purpose. In this. 
way unity may come about under whatever form—the 
exact form may have a pragmatic but not a fundamental 
importance. But by whatever means, the division must 
ind will go. For without it-the destiny of India might 
be seriously impaired and even frustrated. But that must 
not be. hos 

Asia has arisen and large parts of it have been liber- 
ated jor are at this moment being liberated; its other still 
subject parts are moving through whatever struggles 
towards freedom. Only a little has to be done and that 
will be done today or tomorrow.. There India has her 
part to play and has begun to play it with an energy and 
ability which already indicate the measure of her possi- : 
bilities and the place she can take in the council of the 
nations, 

The unification of mankind is under way, though only 
in an imperfect initiative, organised but struggling against 
iremendous difficulties. But the momentum js there and,. 
if the experience of history can be taken as a guide, it 
must inevitably increase until it conquers. Here too India 
has begun to play a prominent part and, if she can deve- 
lop that larger statesmanship which is not developed by 
the present facts and immediate possibilities but looks into 
the future and brings it nearer, her presence may make 
all the difference between a slow and timid and a bold and 
swift development. A catastrophe may intervene and inter- 
rupt or destroy what is being done, but even then the final 
result is sure. For in any case the unification is a necessity in 
the course of Nature, an inevitable movement and its achieve- 
ment can be safely foretold. Its necessity for the nations: 
also is clear, for without it the freedom of the small peo-. 
ples can never be safe hereafter and even large and powerl-- 
ful nations cannot really be secure. 


~ India, if she remains divided, will not her- 
self be sure of her safety. It is therefore to the 
interest of all that union should take place, Only 
human imbecility and stupid selfishness could 
prevent it. " 

Against that, it has been said, even the gods strive: 
in vain; but it cannot stand for ever against the necessity 
of Nature and the Divine Will. Nationalism will then 
have fulfilled itself; an international spirit and cutlook 
must grow up and international forms and institutions; 
even it may be sugh developments as dual or multilateral 
citizenship and a voluntary fusion of cultures may appear 
in the process of the change and the spirit of nationalism 
losing its militancy may find these things perfectly com- 
patible with the integrity of its own outlook. A new spirit 
of oneness will take hold of the human race. 
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The spiritual gift of India to the world has already 
begun. India’s spirituality is entering Europe and America 
i an ever-increasing measure, The movement will grow; 
amid the diasters of the time more and more eyes are. 
turning towards her with hope and there is even an in- 
creasing resort not only to her teachings, but to her 
psychic and spiritual practice. - - 

The rest is still a personal hope and an idea and ideal 


which has begun to take hold both in India and in the- 


West on forward-looking minds, The difficulties in the 
way are more formidable than in any other field of en- 
deavour, but difficulties were made to be overcome and if 
the Supreme-Will is there, they will be overcome. - Here 
too, if this evolution is to take place, since it must come 
through a growth of the spirit and the inner consciousness, 
the initiative can come from India and although the scope 
must be universal, the central movement may be hers. 
Such is the content which I put into this date of 
India’s liberation; whether or how far or how soon this 
connection will be fulfilled, depends upon this new and 
free India. “ of 


ee 
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Guidalo : Queen of the Hills 
Prafulladatta Goswami writes in Triveni : 


The food of patriotism let loose by the 1942 move- 
ment took its toll of heroes and heroines in Assam, and| 
now we cherish the memory of Kanaklata, Kusal Konwar, 
and others. Well has it been said that we appreciate our 
heroes, only when they are dead. The newspapers some- 
times make mention of another patriot—Rani Guidalo, the 
Naga lady—happily with us still, who sacrificed herself at 
the alter of Liberty and suffered more than, was necessary. 

Our story takes us back to a dainty girl who was born 
into the Kaccha trible. She belonged to a village some 
‘ seventeen miles away from Mokokchang. It is an interior 
village boardering on the home of tribes that still take 
an interest in head-hunting. She was a‘moody girl, often 
betaking herself to the quiet haunts of Nature for which 
the Naga Hills are so noted. She dwelt among “the 
untrodden ways’ beside the springs of the hills. Perhaps 
she had sensibilities which could not be appreciated by 
her associates. Her eyes were luminous with unrealized 
visions and her ‘well-developed nose bespoke an energy 
which was to make itself felt Jater on. 

_ She was picked up by some Missionary who brought 
her to Mokokehanig and tried to instil into her a dose or 
two of Missionary lore. There she was for some time, 
reading up to Class VI, but then she attained her puberty 
and had to go home. That was the custom of her fore- 
fathers. 

In the meantime the éall of freedom was stitring up 
the Nagas. It was no part of the general Indian nation- 
alist movement, but fostered by the traditions and circum- 
stances of -the Nagas themselves. The British did not 
look upon this with an eye of tolerance. They captured 
two rebels—Haideo and Jadunang, and had them hanged. 


The young maiden vas feeling pulsation of a Rew 


life around her, 
poet ; 


She was probably in tune with the 


“We bear the ‘wrong im silence, 
We store it in‘ our brain; 
They think us dull; they think us dead, 
But we shall.rise again”. ; 
‘She, was just awaiting her chance, when she heard 
a rumour that India had attained freedom. It was 1930, 
and of course India and the plains of Assam were shaking 
with the tide of the Civil Disobedience movement. The. 
Naga girl felt that her hour had come. 
Guidalo gave a call to her people, to rouse 
themselves and break the shackles that had been 
put upon them by the Britishers. 
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A hunt was set up. But she was too swift for her 
pursuers. She stirred the people and passed swiftly irom 


‘village tio village, from hill to hill. She atiained some 


ainount of prestige and even a halo, the halo of a goddess. 
She became the Rani, the sobritquet which now decorates 
her name. 

At last she was caught with the help of, it is said, a 
Naga doctor. She was captured in 1932 and brought for 
trial to Miookokchang. There she remained for some time 
as am under-trial prisoner. The chief charge that was 
brought against her was that she abetted murder. For, 
seven, heads hunted by the wild tribes in the neighour- 
hood of her village had been found, and it was ‘politic’ 
to put the blame upon her,” | 

The trial was held within jail and she was awarded a 
life sentence. The news inflamed thousands of patriotic 
Nagas and theré was a threat of rushing upon the jail 
itself, especially when she was about to be removed 
after the verdict. It was the Rani’s gesture which res- 
trained them. “For she played up to the role which’ she 
had taken upon herself and spoke to the crowd which had 
gathered there. She said: “Do not be unruly. Do not 
lose your patience. For I shall come back; they won't 
be able to keep me for more than two years. I shall 
come out and go to see the Mahatma who ‘has given free- 
dom to India. You shall be free again.” Thus spoke 
the valiant girl, and the simple-hearted Nagas listened to 
their Rani. ; 

Then followed her travels and travails. She was 
moved from place to place. She was taken to Shillong, 
to Tura, to Aijal in the Lushai Hills. The loss of their 
dear daughter shattered the happiness of her parents. Her 
mother became blind with weeping. Her father died of 
sorrow. Her elder brother, who was also a rebel like 
her, is believed to have been. shot dead. Her younger 
sister came to be adopted by the Missionary. 


She had imagined that she would be able to 
breathe the air of freedom in a year or two, but 
when the years rolled on, and all sorts of indig- 
nities were heaped upon her, her wild spirit almost 
broke down. ; 


She hardly talked. She did not look into the eyes 
of her visitors. She was careless in her deportment, and 
came very near to losing the balance of her mind. 

Of the tortures that were put upon her it would 
suffice to mention that she was made to walk hundreds of 
miles when she had to be removed from one place to 
another. Once she had to walk all the way from Shillong 
to Tura, and on another occasion from Shillong to Aijal. 
She was but a young mvoman brought up on the cool 
heights of the Naga Hills. In 1939 she was seen by a Jail 
Visitor at Shillong. She seemed to be borne down by 
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her suffering. She was kept as a C Class prisoner and 
was-then fanning the dust and chaff off some paddy. 

The outside world hardly knew anything of the affair. 
That a wild flower of liberty was languishing in prison 
was not flashed in the news-papers. But in 1935 Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru happened to visit Silchar. A band of 
Nagas met Panditji and apprised him of the heroic ex- 
ploits of Guidalo. Jt was a sad item iof news for the fiery 
leader of India’s struggle for freedom, Naturally he 
became indignant amd tried what he could to get her 
‘released. Then only was the story of this sacrifice to 
patriotism broadcast to the world. 


. The plenary session of the Congress which 
was held- at Allahabad in 1936 passed a resolu- 


tion demanding her release. 

Since then, the years have rolled: on and much has 
occurred in the intervening period. Rani Guidalo was 
released in 1945, and she is mow in her own village as an 
internee, She went.to prison as a blooming young lady, 
etill in her teens, and she came. out with. her ‘health 
. shattered and her mind inhumanly tortured. But her 
wild spirit still smoulders in her, and, in a recent inter- 
view with a Press correspondent, she showed a lively in- 
terest in recent happenings im the political arena. She 
does not wish that the Nagas should remain outside the 
Indian Union, but she demands complete autonomy for 
the Naga Hills. She would resent any interference from 
outsiders in their iritternal affairs. She believes in the 
co-operation of the plains’ people and appeals to them to 
come to the help of their less advanced hill brethren. 

Thus, the tale is soon told, But what draws one’s 
‘attention on to Guidalo is the poetry in her character 
and career. The Aisfory of events, it has been observed 
by a notable historian, is ephemeral, and for the scholar; 
but the poetry of events is eternal and for the multitude. 
The. poem that this wild flower from the backwoods of 
the Naga Hills acted and lived will survive as a symbol. 
Tt will joutlast her mere existence as a Naga patriot. 
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Shall India Remain Divided? 
Mohanlal Saksena, writes in The Hindusthan 


Review : | ! ra bel, 
. The seeds of separation sown by the alien rulers in 
1906 and carefully nursed by British Imperialism and reli- 
gious fanaticism have ultimately fructified into the hedges 
of Pakistan dividing the country and the provinces. And 
again the idea came to my mind that the Congress, the 
Hindu ‘Mahasabha and the Sikhs in turn had been also 
responsible for the wild growth of the cactus in the fair 
and beautiful garden. of Hindustan, the glories of which 
were so beautifully versified in the well-known songs of 
Iqbal. In the first instance the Congress failed to realise 
the far-teaching evil comsequences of séparate electorates 
and secondly during the last three decades there came 
several opportunities when the evil could have been nipped 
in the bud, but personal pride and communal or: party 
prejudice prevented us from doing sa. 

In the Nehru” Committee and the All Parties Con- 
ference that followed it Muslims were prepared to accept 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for ten years in 
Muslim majority provinces as well, but we would not have 
it even: for ten minutes, as it was anti-democratic. At the 
first round Table Conference the late Sir-Md. Shafi offered 
‘to have joint electorates. provided 51 per cent sealts were 
reserved for Muslims in the Punjab, but the Hindu Maha- 
sabha and the Sikhs resisted it. Then came a time in 1937 
when the Muslim League and the Congress had come very 
close to one another and in the general elections the Con- 
gress supported some of the Muslim League candidates 
and the League Parliamentary Board generally did, not 
set up its candidates against Congress nominees, Not 
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only that, after ithe elections, the League Party in the 
U. P. legislature offered to join the Congress Party in 
working ‘out a common programme for the well-being of 
the province, but the Socialists and Jamait-e-ulema would 
not let the Congress have any truck with ‘the Muslim 
League, and it cannot be denied that from the ashes of 
this political rupture and disappointment rose a rejuve- 
nated Muslim League with the demantd for Pakistan as its 
principal plank two years ee 

“IT need not recapitulate other occasions when similar 
opportunities. were not availed of for one reason or another, 
last such occasion being when, by certain speeches and 
statements in regard to the Cabinet Mission scheme, Mr. 
Jinnah got a loophole to back out of his unqualified ac- 
ceptance of the same. All this has left no doubt in my 
mind that we have been in a way largely responsible for 
the impending division of India. After this the question 
came to my mind whether the present plan would satisfy 
Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim community at large. After 
all Mr. Jinnah has only got what he had spurned a couple 
of years back as ‘truncated moth-eaten Pakistan’ which he 
would not care to touch with a pair of tongs. Either he 
did not mean what he said them or he is keeping up 
faces now. ; 

dn any case my feéling is that Pakistan in its present 
form may satisfy the vanity of Mr. Jinnah but it cannot, 
in the long run, satisfy the bulk of the poverty-stricken 
and ignorant Muslim masses. It may be wishful think- 
ing on my part but our past experience of Mr. Jinnah 
and the Muslim League leads’ me ‘to that belief. He ‘ 
began by asking for separate electorates and weightage for 
Muslims but they were found later om inadequate and 
were followed by Mr. Jinnah’s famous 14 points. After- 
wards even. the acceptance of these .points was not con- 
sidered sufficient and had Ito be followed up with the 


-demand of Pakistan. Although there is no doubt about the 


plan being accepted by the Council of Muslim League, 
still powerful voices have been raised from the Muslim 
League fold itself that they would any day prefer the 
Cabinet Mission plan ito the truncated, moth-eaten Pakis- 
tan. TI feel certain that ‘after the heat and dust of the 


.present controversy have subsided and the hypnotic in- 


fluence of the foreign rulers is removed, our Muslim 
brothers will be in a position to weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of their present political position and to 
eee themselves whether they have got what they 
wanted. ; 


I feel confident that the present partition of India, 
which has been brought about, will not last longer than 
the partition of Bengal by. Lord Curzon. Good comes out 
of evil and the reunion after a brief spell of separation is 
bound to inculcate stronger’ and sweeter bonds of brother- | 
hood between the communities. Mother India hag un- 
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doubtedly been gripped by the demon of communalism to- 
day and its pristine glory stands partially eclipsed, but it 
is only a passing phase even as was the eclipse of the 
‘moon which took place only a couple of hours later that 
night. 

Lastly the question came to my mind how that happy 
consummation is to be brought about? Neither by the 
sword rattling of the Sikhs, nor by the sweet and reasoned 
post-prayer appeals of Gandhiji to the Qaid-e-Azam. The 
former has in the past provoked the other Party to better 
organisation and aggression and the latter have only evoked 
ridicule and contempt. The Hindu Mahasabha have, as 
usual, threatened to have anti-Pakistan demonstrations and 
observance of black days, but they may only prolong the 
controversy and increase communal bitterness. It may 
only egg the Muslims to cling even to the ‘truncated Pakis- 
tan’ with increased vigour and tenacity. The Socialists 
have talked of their special responsibility to bring about 
the reunion, but we should not forget that it was at the 
instance of some of them that in 1937 the Congress had 
spurned the hand of friendship extended by the Muslim 
League and taken to the programme of mass contact, And 
we have now come to-grief. Further there is no denyjng 
the fact that Muslims are essentially a religious minded 
community and it would rather be a long and uphill task 
to uproot this deep-seated religious feeling and not so 
easy as some of them seem to think. 

Even the publication of facts and figures demonstrat- 
ing the weak position) of Pakistan economically and finan- 
cially by the protagonists of Akhand Hindustan, I am 
- afraid, eannot but rub the wrong way. It is a well-known 
fact that statistics can be made to prove anything and 
there are independent states which have been functioning 
for centuries with less economic and. financial resources. 
Lastly. we cannot achieve the desired end by ‘the so-called 
policy of appeasement which the Congress has followed so 
long. It has to be re-oriented in the light of past ex- 
perience and in the new setting of things. 

Iv 


In my opinion a three-pronged policy is to be followed 
to meet the requirements of the situation. Firstly, having 
conceded Pakistan, not by force but by force of circumstances, 
it should be the duty of all concerned to see that while 
the Muslim League takes its pound of flesh no blood is 
shed in that process. Lord Mountbatten has assured us 
that leaders of all parties have unequivocally committed 
themselves to that condition, The people as well as the 
Governments should devise ways and means to see that 
this condition is strictly enforced in letter and spirit. 

Secondly, we must not fight shy of making the Muslims 
of Hindustan who do not disclaim allegiance.to Pakistan 
to suffer the logical consequences of the two-nation theory. 
For instance, it has been given out that the Muslim mem- 
bers from Group ‘A’ of the Constituent Assembly propose 
to attend the next meeting of the Assembly. They should 
not be allowed to do so unless they solemnly declare their 
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allegiance to Hindustan. The minorities in Hindustan 
should be provided with adequate safeguards, but no 
weightage or preferential treatment should be given as at 
present. The Corgress Governments at the Centre and in 
the provinces have to deal with the situation with a gentle 
but firm hand, Above all, they have to be quick in deci- 
sion and action. 


Hardy’s Philosophy In Fiction 

Prof. B. L. Sahney writes in The Journal of 
the Benares Hindu University : 

To begin with, Hardy is a fatalist or a necessitarian. 
Words like “the iron hand of necessity” or “but fate had 
enjoined” and so on occur frequently in his novels. His 
conception of Fate, however, is not childish, crude, or 
primitive, but exceptionally profound and impressive. For 
fate in his eyes is not merely some supreme external power 
which kills men for sports as children: kill flies. Nor is 
it the moralised destiny of Greek tragedy, which avenges 
every Violation of established law with ruthless retribution. 
Nor, again, is it a mere synonym for Death which comes 
with the suddenness of a bursting bomb and. shatters all 
our sanguine schemes of happiness. His Fate is a Cosmic 
Force that works from without through nature or environ< 
ment and also from within through individual human 


-character. Egdon Heath in Yhe Return of the Native 


is a vivid miniature of Hardy’s philosophy of fate. It is 
austere, cold, and callous. liable to be swept by sudden 
storms. And Hardy quotes with approval the well-known 
remark of Novalis that “Character is Fate.” Our actions 
are the determined results of our characters, which in their 
turn were formed by our preceding actions, which in their 
turn sprang from the characters which expressed them- 
selves in them, and so on ad infinitum, till, travelling 
backward on these lines, we come to the first actions 
we ever performed which are the result of that initial 
character, or potentiality for a character, with which we 


‘were born interacting with the environment in which we 


found ourselves placed. Fate, for Hardy, as Abercrombie 
rightly says, is “not an activity’ but “a condition of 
activity.” It is that general, measureless process of existence 
which includes all activity and which, in working itself 
out, does not care at all for the needs and desires of indi- 
viduals. In the long run, it forces the individual, however 
powerful he may be, to obey the general. Our actions are 
controlled by our characters. Our characters are con- 
trolled by our actions and environment. And our actions 
and characters and environment are controlled by this 
Cosmic Force. 

Hardy is not an atheist. An. atheist is one 
who does not believe in the existence of God. But 
Hardy believes in the existence of God. 

To pious minds God is not only all-powerful but all- 
Joving too. Hardy believes in His Omnuipotence, of course. 
Only he questions His love and His justice. Nay, he 
nanan ane 
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accuses Him of blindness. cruelty, and. caprice. He has 


besn led to this position by his extreme sensitiveness to _ 


human suffering. His denunciation of the ways of God is 
the direct corollary of his love for man. He is the champion 
of humanity against the tyranny of the President of the 
Immortals. Hardy is much worse than an atheist. He 
is a Profanist ur a Blasphemist. 

He is a pessimist. He is one of those who deem any- 
thing possible at the hands of Time and Chance, except 
fairplay. Happiness is for him but an “occasional episode 
in a general drama of pain.” The world is a place where 
everything is inopportune, where nothing is as you wish 
it. We are ruled by the powers above us. We plan this, 
but we do that. Tife is a piece of irony carried to extremes. 
It is am ingenious machinery contrived by the gods for 
reducing human possibilities of amelioration to a minimum 
“which arranges that wisdom to do shall come pari passu 
with the departure of zest for doing.” ee 

While Hardy was a Champion of Man against the 
injustice of God. he was too much of a realist not to per- 
ceive that many of the woes of men were the results of 
their own perversity. He contrasts the quiet, the peace- 
fulness of Nature against the wilful hostilities of mankind. 
He opines that even the Jower animals behave much better 
than men. Man, he says. is the one “blot on an otherwise 
kindly universe.” 

Nature, he maintains, softens and chastens 
the mind, whereas civilisation only hardens the 


heart. 
There are two passages in The Mayor of Casterbridg-, 
which deserve special attention. in. any consideration of 
Hardy’s pessimism. They are put into'the mouth of the 
hero. Henchard Michael and. as such may be dismissed as 
of no significance, for. as the critics put it, we must not’ 
identify the opinions or the feelings of any of the characters 
with those of their creator. Yet I feel that they should 
not be so dismissed but. should be taken into account in 
our interpretation of Hardy’s philosophy. These two 
passages are: first. “Who is such a'reprobate as I! And 
yet it seems that even I be in Somebody’s hand!” 
Second, “I—Cain—go alone as I deserve—an outcast and 
a vagabond. But my punishment is not greater than I ean 
bear!” The Italic in the latter passage is Hardy’s own. 
Taken togéther, these passages mean that God does 
not give up for lost even the worst reprobate, that even 
the greatest sinner is not beyond redemption, that our 
times are in God’s hand, Who moulds, fashions, and com- 
pletes our life according to His own divine but incompre- 
hensive plan, that suffering is the one alchemy of God, 
that this suffering is imposed upon us not capriciously 
but because we deserved it. and that it is mercifully pro- 
portioned to our capacity for endurance. The universe is 
kindly and means well by us. But we assert our own 
individuality against it and invite disaster. We are made 
to suffer till we are forced to fit in with the universal 
plan. We know that the suffering we have to go through 
is the outcome of our own error and we also feel that it 
is proportioned to our capacity for endurance. These are 
the feelings of those who are actually engaged in the 
game of life. But those who look at it from outside as 
mere spectators fee] that there is a little too much of pain 
and suffering in this game of life. And this feeling js in 
proportion to their sensitiveness. “Who is right, the actor 
or the spectator ?- The actor in our opinion, for his wis- 
dom is borni of actual experience. Hardy is the pessimist 
of life as seen arid the optimist of life as lived. Or per- 
haps optimist and pessimist are meaningless labels. They 
stick and they do not. Hardy is an Artist who reveals the 
whole vast panorma. of life, of life as appearance and of life 
as experience, of life as it appears to the actors and to the 
spectators alike. T.ife, as a spectacle, is. in the main, a 
sorry scheme of things with occasional points of grandeur. 
Tife, as a game, is an| eternal series’ of cause and effect. 
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Ministerial Portfolio, of ‘Scientific Research’ 


Science and Culture observes : 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is probably the first Prime 
Minister of a State who has specifically included ‘Scientific 
Research’ in his portfolio. It augurs well of the country 
which has appointed Pandit Nehru at the helm of affairs. 
This means that science finds a-distinction in the adminis- 
trative machinery of the country and Indicates a good 
beginning in the new set-up of things. We feel that since 
science and technology have entered intimately into the 
organization of a modern society, not only science be given 
a high rank in the formulation of policies but also the 
directive for work, and executive authority to translate 
scientific researches into: social activities must be delegated 
to men with real scientific talent and training. We would 
re-stress that there has been in the past very unwise 
acquiescence in adoming members of the Indian Civil 
Service with all available knowledge of laws and comsti- 
tutiom down to agricultural farm management and hydro 
electric dam construction. We had the experience of meta- 
morphosis of persons ftom a Sessions Judge to Director of 
Industries and Director tf Agriculture; and ending as a 
Departmental Secretary. In scientific matters policies must 
be initiated by competent persons knowing full implica- 
tions and inter-relations and the execution must be also 
at the top level by a scientific team who may be aésisted 
by the efficiency of a ‘Civilian’, 2: 
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We believe the creation of a separate portfolio of 
Scientific Research will now remove the many anomalies 
in the scope and functions of ‘the different portfolios under . 
each Minister leading to duplication and waste of efficiency 
and speed. There are the scientific surveys like Geological, | 
Botanical, Zoological, Archaeological and Anthropological; 


‘ scientific services like, Meteorological, Agriculture, Forest, 


Health and lastly construction projects for development 
of power, transport, communication, etc. When a new 
beginning is being made, it is necessary to bring about a 
co-ordination and integration in certain cases, and the 
primary task-is to draw a line between scientific research . 
projects and immediate development or extension services. 
It has been reported in the Press that Planning and Deve- 
lopment Department will be revived under the care of 
Dr. Ambedkar, to whom as Labour Member’ (scope and. 
nomenclature of the départment were. paradoxical) much 
credit goes for the Damodar Valley Authority. But we 
repeat that a permanent Planning Commission with full - 
time secretariat is the need of the hour and this will be 
the chief advisory body for scientific research and recom- 
mend the priority of works and projects, The Department may 
have the authority to implemént the measures by men drawn 
from scientific (including technological) fields. Prime 
Minister Pandit Nehru in the beginning must have an 
eminent scientist as his personal scientific adviser to secure 
the best assistance of the scientists in building a new 
society and a new State. ) 
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Independent India 


In an Editorial, Vew York Herald Tribune’ 


writes on August 15, 1947: 


In all the history of India this is one of the 
greatest days. The new Domimons of India and 
Pakistan today become sovereign states in the British 
Commonwealth, linked to Great Britain only through 
the British Crown. They have full independence and 
could break their connection with London tomorrow 
u they so desired.’ They are wholly on their own. Their 
leaders, heirs of the ancient cultures ,of India, now are 
obligated to prove they can carry out some of the 
leet promises they made conditional on indepen- 
ence, 

_ Only a glance at the news dispatches from India 
is needed’ to indicate how perplexing are-the tasks 
faced by these leaders. Most of these tasks are con- 
nected with the fact that all India, like most of Asia, 
ig In the midst of several revolutions—not only 
political but social and economic ‘revolutions. In 
addition the Indians are afflicted with bitter religious 
controversies, related to the division of the country 
between the Hindu Dominion of India and the 
Moslem Dominion of Pakistan. The religious contro- 
versies have produced one mass murder after another 


in recent months and thousands of Indians have been. 


slaughtered. 

But the religious killing, horrible as they are, do 
not seem. to many Indians to be as grave a threat as 
other dangers, for the killings should stop after the 
division of the country has been completed and mass 
migrations have reduced minority populations in both 
Hindus and Moslem cities. To some Indian minds the 
prevalence of corruption in oficial life in India is ever 
more distressing than murders in the name of religion, 
for not’ much can be done about murder of anything 
else if oFicials are not honest. The corruption—nothing 
new—has become far worse since the original announce-" 
ment by the British of their firm intention to with- 
draw from India. It is now so serious that it is drawing 
comment in vigorous terms from such conservative 
sources as Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Governor-General 
ue Pakistan, and officials of the Reserve Bank of 

10. 

Scoundrels in office certainly would not do much 
to’ alleviate the present distress of the Indians, an 
especially that caused by their basic problem, which is 
the dire poverty of most of the people. Much has been 
heard in recent months and years about poverty im 
various countries of the world, but the poverty of the 


Indians can hardly be visualized by any one who has ~ 


not seen it. Millions upon millions of Indians live on 
the border-line between starvation and bare survival. 
Even the most honest and competent government 
would have trouble in filling so many,-mouths: from 50 
little agricultural land. Food production might be 
increased considerably and so might imports of food 
but there is dire need to find acceptable measures 10 
reduce the present high birth-rate. 

The shortage of food, and of almost every Neces- 
‘sity of life, except air, is one of the causes for the 
rapidly growing Left-Wing movement in India, n0W 
largely under the control of Communists.. There is 4 
possibility. that India will be won by the Reds unless 
officials of the new dominions can counter Communist 
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propaganda by actually filling the stomachs of hungry 
Indians. Such a victory by the Reds would be a 
calamity of great magnitude for both the Indiang and 
the world. 

Aside from these problems the officials of India 
and Pakistan must deal with abominable health 
conditions, with illiteracy, with the Hindu caste 
system (now beginning to break down) and with many 
other grave matters. The jobs they have ahead are as 
difficult as thosa of political leaders anywhere—perhaps 
the most difficult to be found in any country. They 
have vast opportunities for accomplishment but the 
load they earry is heavy. 

Despite the weight of the load, however, India’s 
difficulties should not be viewed in a vein of pessim~- 
ism. Most nations, including the United States, were 
born in the midst of tribulation. The naitions which 
cuercame their troubles, as we hope the Indians will, 
have been inspiration to all mankind. All men who 


‘hope for a sound and peaceful world will extend good 


wishes to the people of India on this day. Let us h 
that India’s independence will be celebrated annua. ly 
for centuries to come as the beginning ‘of a great era 
in Asia. ; 
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The Russo-American Impasse ; 
‘In The Catholic World, August, 1947, John 


Farle Uhler thus views the situation in the case 
of a possible clash between Russia and America 
in the future : 


The United States and Russia have reached such 
a stage in their relations that the only escape seems 
tobe through violence. For this state of affairs Russia 
is largely responsible, in that she has seized control 
of her neighbouring nations by force. But- America 18 
partly to blame, largely because of the secret agree- 
ments made at Yalta and the general weakness that 
she showed in her’ first attitude towards Russian 
aggression. Thiy attitude the United States has recent- 
ly stiffened. To stop Russia, the Congress voted “aid,” 
amounting to almost a half billion dollars, to ‘Greece 
and Turkey, which are among the countries threatened 
by Russian expansiop. Our State Department an~- 
nounced that America intends to ‘protect, not only 
these two Mediterranean nations, but all peoples that 
are menaced by the aggression of other peoples. This 
is the Truman Doctrine, recently reinforced by what 
might be called the Marshall corollary. It- indicates 
what course America will pursue in her impasse with 
Russia. It is her attempt to buy her way out, entail- 
ing the likelihood .of having to shoot her way out In 
the end. What are the chances of success ? 

Russia is known to advance her interests in two 
ways. In the first place, she proceeds with furtiveness. 
She attacks her prey with propaganda spread by more 
or less secret agents, as an army might attack an 
enemy with poison gas. In the second place, she pro- 
ceeds with deliberation. That Moscow is hostile to the 
United States is evident. Former Ambassador to 
Russia William C. Bullitt testified on March 25th 
before a committee of Congress that Russia intends to 
‘assault? and ‘conquer’ the United States. If Russia 
had had the atomic bomb, he said “it would already 
have been dropped in the United States.” 
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on western Germany. we have 


That Moscow is spewing its propaganda into this 
country is also evident. Before a committee of Con- 
gress, on March 26th, J. Edgar Hoover testified that 
there was an alarming number of Russian agents in 
the United States. They are directed from Paris, he 
said, “with a very definite pipe line into Moscow.” 
They are a present danger to the country, he explained, 
in the event of war with a Communist nation, That 
the Communists are proceeding against America with 
deliberation is also evident. As Lenin said, Russia’s 
“victory over the bourgeoisie is impossible without 2 
long, persistent, desperate life-and-death struggle: @ 
struggle which requires persistence, discipline, firmness, 
inflexibility, and concerted will-power.” A current 
example of this declaration is the fact that World War 
II has been over for two years, but the Russians have 
thrown every obstacle in the way of peace settlements. 
Openly they prophesy the economic collapse of 
America in the not too distant future, and they are 
waiting for it. To their deliberation, the U. N. lends 
itself viciously. On every plan of this organization lie 
the shears of the Russian veto. “No” is Russia’s atomic 
bomb. Time and disorder are her advance armies. The 
more time Moscow has, the more disorder she can 
create. The longer the time, the greater will be the 
exhaustion of America in her effort to establish orde 
all over the world. : 

The war between Russia and America has started. 
It is a new kind of war. For the present, it is largely 
intangible, with Russia in possession of weapons, many 
of which Franklin Roosevelt gave her in his several 
conferences with Stalin. Against her, America, has two 
methods of defense, eithcr to withdraw from her 


remote and poorly protecitcd outposts, and put her. 


house in order against the Armageddon that may 
come, or to try to prevent Russia from further out- 
breaks. Our Washington statesmen, beginning with 
“aid”’——no longer called Jend-lease—to Greece and 
Turkey, have chosen the method of prevention. This 
method is at present largely financial. It proceeds by 
attempted purchase of goodwill abroad, with the ‘pros- 
pect of an open clash with Russia just beyond. 

In this campaign, América must work on the rim 
of Europe, because the interior is a shambles. She is 
trying to get a toe-hold on western Germany, to be 
sure, but, because of stupid statesmanship, specially 
in her previous condescension to Russia, she can find 
but little active support among the Germans and is 
more likely to meet increased: resentment as time goes 
on. Even beginning with France and _ proceeding 
counter-clockwise, an examination of America’s new 
policy—this Truman Doctrine—still reveals a series of 
titanic difficulties. Some appear insurmountable. In 
the aggregate, they threaten to drain the strength of 
the United States, just as Russia hopes and expects, 
long before they can be solved. 

In hberating France, America has had to overrun 
the country with a huge army. Most Frenchmen are 
grateful. But an army is never a goodwill ambassador. 
In the attempt, moreover, to keep what hold we have 
had to antagonize 
France on questions about the border. She looks to us, 
too, for financial aid in her economic predicament. 
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She’ has been in such sore straits that Russia has made 
heavy inroads upon her with Communism. Commu- 
nists were in the cabinet. To . meet the threat, 
America increased the May allotment of grain 10 
France by 36,000 tons, and Ramadier cast out the 
agents ‘of Moscow who surrounded him. The hope Js 
that France will restore herself to make her own fight 
against Russia. How long will it take? What will 
happen if and when America has no more grain to 
give away ? 

Portugal is more fortunate than France because: 
the Portuguese stayed out of the war. Their neutrality 
proved ‘both prosperous and wise. The most that 
Washington can expect from Portugal, then, is conti- 
nued neutrality. 

Spain, on the other hand, is not well disposed 
toward the Wnited States. The entire history. of 
America is blotchy with disagreeable relations between 
Washington and . Madrid. 

The repercussions were evident in the first World 
War, in which Spain remained neutral, but groups 12 
responsible positions were vro-German. The same was 
true in the second World War. If the third war breaks 
out violently, America may be desperately in need of 
Spain’s friendship, for Spain may turn out to be a: 
necessary spring-board, like England, for a Jump into 
the continent. In relation to Russia, the United States 
is in a specially precarious position here. She has 
antagonized the conservative Spaniards by machina- 
tions against the Franco regime, and she cannot wil 
large unreliable segments of the lower classes, because 
they are thoroughly pro-Communist. If America should 
need Spain, therefore, in this stand against Russian 
provocations, Washington will have to break through 
a@ curtain that has ominously thickened for a century 
and a half. — 

Italy offers a different type of danger. The people 
there will never forget the American invasion. The 
objectives of the Italian government, wrong as they 
were, were toward the east as in the case of Germany. 
But both Germany and Italy were first threatened 
from the west, by England and Franee. America came 
in, took the leadershif away from England and France 
and made the war predominantly her own. As a result, 
Italy has lost what little empire she had. Although 
to a less extent than Germany. she is in desolation. 
Communism has seized Sicily and hovers over most of 
the mainland. And the Italian is constantly reminded 
of places like Monte Cassino. “The abbey ‘was 
originally built,” he will tell you, “by St. Benedict /in 
the sixth century—destroyed by the Lombards;  re- 
built in the eighth century—dest¥Yoyed by the Sara- 
cens ; rebuilt in the tenth century—destroyed by the 
Americans.” Will American dollars, already fast slip- 
ping through a sieve, buy off such memories as 
these ? | 

Greece and Turkey may be ‘passed for the 
moment. We have already committed ourselves there. 
The condition of the remaining countries in danger © 
of Russia’s seizure will give us some idea as to what 
this commitment will turn out to be. 

In Palestine. America has meddled sufficiently, on 
the side of the Jews, to create a conflict with England. 
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FURLIGN PERIODICALS 


The expressions of our politicians, together with the 
innate dangers already inflaming the Holy Land, have 
prompted England to toss the entire agitation into the 
-arms of the U. N., that is—virtually—into the arms of 
the United Stdtes, which has undertaken the chief 


responsibility for the U. N. Here in Palestine, at the - 


erossroads of the world, lie two questions, both - like 


Gordian Knots. The lesser, involving economics alone, 


may be cut, as Alexander the Great cut the knot tied 
by the King of Phrygia. It is wrapped up in_ the 
mineral wealth of the Dead Sea, in which Chaim 
Weizmann, the leading spirit of the Jewish Agency, 
is said to be interested. 


The other question is mainly religious, On the 
one side are 250,000,000 Mohammedans, who have 
dominated Palestine for over a thousand years. On 


the other side are only a few million Jews who insist 
on immigration there until the immediate control of 
the Holy Land is Jewish. The Mohammedans, how- 
ever, will not yield without a fanatical war. In this 
conflict they are being courted by the Russians, Just 
as in the past war they were courted by Germany and 
Italy. At the beginning, some of their most trusted 
leaders, including the Emir of Jerusalem, expressed 
théir support of the Allies, but when England—and 


then, more vociferously, America—came out plainly . 


for a Jewish State in Palestine, they turned- their 
support to the Fascists. In the war that is now brew- 
ing between the United States and Russia, this vast 
strip of Islam, extending from Dakar to Manila, could 
be a reinforcement of America’s resistance to the Mus- 
covite menace. But, as in the past war, our State 
Department is doing much to lose it. Here lies a knot 
that cannot be cut. 


From here in Palestine, all the way across southern 


Asia and north to Siberia, the Truman Doctrine will 
continue to mect a tangle of difficulties in the effort 
to stop the Bear-that-walks-like-a-man. Already the 
Communists have seized the province of Azerbaijan 
in Iran, a country which, like-many Mohammedan 
lands, is not exactly hostile to Russia. In this province, 
Moscow threatens one flank of Turkey and the fabu- 
lous oil fields that lie in the south. It is irony that, 
through this part of the world,’ the United States sent 
millions of dollars worth of supplies to help the 
Russians beat the Germans, Now these millions are 
part of the great bear-hide through which American 
soldiers may soon have to cut, : 

To the east spreads India, with social and religious 
problems far more involved than anywhere in the 
world. After about two hundred years England is Jeav- 
ing this land in more desperate straits than when she 
fought France for it in the eighteenth century. If we 
went into the last war to save the British Empire, 
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as Winston Churchill suggested, we failed to save this 
part of it. Not only is India (or areas of it) demand- 
ing independence from England, but it is yielding 
places to the voice of Moscow. In accordance with the 
logic of our State Department, if Russia goes too far 
with what General Marshall calls a bulge into this 
sub-continent, then America must step in where Eng- 
land has ‘pulled out. A few years ago we had thousands 
of American, soldiers. there to fight for Russia and 


. China. If we send them back, we will send them to 4 
land that the English now fear to tread. 


In China, conditions are not much. better. About 
a hundred years ago, England fought two wars against 
the Chinese to force their government to allow the 
importation of opium. It was from poppies grown by 
English planters in India. As China collapsed, partly 
from its addiction to this drug, one European country 
after another seized pieces of territory on the coast. 
Then Japan rose for her share, and America aided her 
with supplies. During the war, so Stettinius reported, 
we sent ten times-as much lendlease to Russia as to 
China. Only months ago, our State Department was 
ordering Chiang Kai-shek to “co-operate” with the 
Communists. General Stilwell complained that he was 
obstinate. Now we are depending on Chiang’s army to 
drive the Communists back. To make matters worse, 
Roosevelt turned half of Korea, over to Chiang’s 
enemies. And, of course, Japan, in spite of her bows 
to America, will attack China again—or America—at 
the first opportunity. The door in China, which we 
held open for almost a half century, is in danger of: 
closing in our face, with the Communists on the 
inside. ; 

‘Farther north; American and Russian territory lie 
Only a few miles apart. From France, all the way 
southward around Russia to here, the Communists 
offer no direct tangible military threat to America. 
There is, of course, the increasing threat of Com- 
munism. But from the Aleutian Islands around the icy 
wastes of the north to Spitzbergen, we are more imme~ 
diately exposed to Russia’s military threat. As for 
Alaska itself, here too, as elsewhere, Franklin Roose- 
velt made‘ the situation worse by his agreements with 
Stalin. Whereas Japan .was strong eNough to invade 
the Aleutians, now Russia, having been given Japa- 
nese territory, is even stronger than Japan was. From 
here eastward, therefore, cur military departments 
have been busy with the construction of bases, and it 
is to be presumed that Russia is equally busy on her 
side. In Greenland, we. are in controversy with Den- 
mark,-about which General Marshall promised a public 
statement several months ago. It is known, however, 
that Copenhagen is not favorable to American settle- 
ments there. Better are our relations with Norway 
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not be generally told—shings you 
ought to know, Great truths are dan- 
gerous to some-—but factors for per- 
sonal powerand accomplishment in the 
hands of thase who understand them. 
Behind the tales of the miracles and 
mysteries of the ancients, lie cen- 


-turies of their secret probing intc 


nature’s laws~—their amazing dis- 
coveries of the hidden processes of 
man’s mind, and the mastery of life’s 
problems, Once shrouded in mystery 


-to avoid their destruction by mass 


fear and ignorance, these facts remain 
a useful heritage for the thousands 
of men and women who privately use 
them in their homes today. 
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The Rosi¢rucians (not a religious organiza- 
gion), an age-old brotherhood of learning, 
have preserved this secret wisdom in their 
archives for centuries. They now invite you 
to share the practical helpfulness of their teach 
iugs, Write today for a free copy of the book, 


“The Mastery of Life.”’ Within its pages 


may lie a new life of opportunity for you. 
Address Scribe A. Y.W. 
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about Spitzbergen, but southward in Iceland our State 
Department is dealing with a people who-still resent 
our recent occupation and are now expressing the right 
to remain neutral in the future. And so with Ere: - 

: This northern territory about Russia-logically- con- 
mects with the southern at England, because, in the: 
event of war between America and Russia, America 


.' “,will need England again ‘for her chief base .of' operas 
- tions, as in-the past war. But the England of today, 


is not the same country as in 1939. At that timé’ 
London began her high-pressure salesmanship- on 
Washington to bring America into the war which. 
Downing Street had just declared agaimst Germany. 
This war proved disastrous to England. She has lost’ 
a great part of her strength. In an attempt to regain 
some of it, she is withdrwaing into as Jarge a degre! 
of isolation as possible. Soon she will probably have 
to pull her troops out of Egypt arid the Sudan. There - 
have been warnings that she would withdraw’ even 
from her part of Germany. She has had enough of 
war for the present. e 

America, therefore, finds herself through a cycle 
in which she started in one type of isolation and ends: 
in another. At the beginning she was isolated at home, 
safe in her own powerful geographical position, Now 
she is isolated abroad, thialy ‘spread and exposed on 
an immense land that is rotten with confusion and 
poverty and hostility. | 

Two facts, therefore, stand out. The’ first is that 
Communism cannot be fought with dollars. Even if. 
America should succeed in this way. in one place, there . 
is not enough money in the world to continue this 
kind of war wherever Russia. projects a bugle. This fact | 
is specially evident in view of America’s calamitous 
blunders, chiefly at Roosevelt's hands. They have so 
vitiated our chances to win permanent favor that we 
can do little else than what England is doing, namely, 
withdraw for the convalescence that we so-sorely need. 
The second fact is that America’s greatest stronghold, 
for the fight against Communism, is America itself. 
Her financial sallies against the enemy .are draining 
her strength, whereas an effort to put her own house 
in order will conserve strength and prove to the world 
that “the American way of life’ is far better than 
the Russian way. Russia is waiting for the financial 
collapse that America will inevitably suffer if she con- 
tinues her present course. Why cannot America wait 
for the collapse that is soon likely to come to Russia ? 

Otherwise, Uncle Sam will be in danger—some day 
in the not remote future—of having to limp home on 
crutches, talking to himself. That kind of talk is 
usually the truth. 


TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
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After Plebiscite, Anschluss ? 
It must be apparent to all students of current 


history that the Hitlerian technique is being slavishly 
imitated. by the champions of Pakistan. There is the 


same cutter disregard for truth in their propaganda, 
with the same reliance put on brazen lies, dressed up 
with half-truths, trimmed by complete suppression of 
ubpleasant contrary facts and the whole reiterated with. 
strong emphasis. ‘These Hitlerian tactics were imitated 
in the referendums in the N-W. F. Province and thé 
Sylhet district, the identical mixture of incitement by 
false propaganda coupled with coercion with violence 
being used as was done by Hitler in Rhineland. 
Further the same absolute faith in brute force is 
apparent in every Pakistani move as was the case with 
the Nazis. | 
rat dividends have accrued to the League in the 
immediate past through such moves. “Withou$ any 
struggle for liberty, without any sacrifice they have 
gained cnormous concessions. And, true to the type, 
each gain’ merely went to whet the appetite of the 
recipient for further: unearned and undeserved  divi- 
dends.:In the past, the conciliation and appeasement 
policy of the Congress was much to blame for such 
happenings, and even today in the Nehru Cabinet, 
there are members whose actions go to strengthen the 
belief of the Pakistanis in the Hitlerian doctrine of 
brute :force and, false: propaganda. The Kashmir inci- 
dent: should open the eyes of Pandit Nehru to .the 
danger of keeping such persons in positions of vantage 
in the government at. home and abroad. It must be 
realized by him’ that the interests of the Indian Union 
cannot be sacrificed much Jonger just for the sake of 
mere emotional appeal or faceysaving arrangements, The 
Union is now face to face with grim realities, and only 
those whose efficiency and staunchness to the cause of 
the Union is beyond. all suspicion can now be kept in 
positions of trust. At home, we have evidence of 
vacillation, waste and inefficiency. in all directions 
and abroad our case is going by default through 
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in charge. In short, we may say that the chief sources 
of strength of Pakistan are the weak spots in the 
set-up of the Government of the Indian Union 

' Let us face the facts. The League got away with 
most of their’ gains in the West and the East, not so 
much because of their strength in such, quarters but 
bécause ‘of the impulsive as well as reckless under- 
takings given by the heads of the Union Government 
mn the first instance followed by irresolute vacillations 


jn the face of the serious consequences that followed. 


Much was given away by them through fecklessness, 
that they had no justification to give, and not having 
looked sufficiently far ahead to gauge the pres and cons’ 
of their undertakings, they were unable to cope with 
the unfavourable situations as they developed, 
The Kashmir incident is far from being closed 28 
yet, but there can be ‘no question now that it was a 
genuine Anschluss move on the Hitlerian pattern. It 
would have succeeded completely before now, but for 
the cupidity and bestial lust of the hordes that were 


_ employed for it, despite their indiscipling and lack of 


cohesion, The terrain was in their favour and the 
initiative was completely in their hands. Numerically 
they were immensely. superior to the forces in std; 
for tens of thousands swarmed in through five diree- 
tions, and they were equipped with the most modert 
of fire-arms capable of easy transport. If onee the 
Srinagar aerddrome had fallen into their hands, it 
would have been next to impossible for the forces of 
the Indian Union to cope with them, acting, as they 
would have had to then, from distant bases: The 
Srinagar gerodrome was occupied by the air-borné 
troops of the Union with hardly a minute to spare, 
and the Spitfires and Thunderbolts of the R. I. A. F. 
that played such havoc on the invading hordés, could 
strafe them with such sustained ferocity becatise they 
were based on Srinagar. Whatever the ultimate result 
be in Kashmir, it must never be forgotten that the 
invaders came within an, ace of success,-thanks to the 
gullibility of the Maharaja of Kashmir and the 
emotional complexestof' some of the heads of . the 
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The Invasion of Kashmir 

‘ A’ contingent of Afridis, with some soldiers of 
Pakistan Army on leave and other desperadoes fully 
armed with modern weapons, entered the Kashmir State 
on October 23 from Manshera-Ramkot side in about 100 
trucks, according to Mr. R. N. Batra, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, These 100 trucks, Mr. Batra 
points out, were driven by petro] released from the 
N.-W. F. P. rationed quota. On entering Kashmir, 
these men resorted to murder, arson, loot and rape. 
The attack synchronised with a statement made by 
Khan Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Premier of the N-W. 
F, P., to the effect that he had asked Frontier men 
not to infiltrate into Kashmir. 


Immediately on receipt of the information, the 


Prime Minister of India held consultations in -New' 


Delhi with the Ministers for Defence and States, Mr. 
V. B. Menon, Secretary to the States Ministry, left 
for Kashmir on October 25, to discuss with the State 
authorities matiers relating to the supply of petrol 
and other essential commodities. The Government of 
India had no doubt that they -were witnessing a 


repetition of the Hitlerian technique in Pakistan, only 
the Pakistan leaders have not the military genius and 


industrial resources to back their cunning. It was also 
believed that the Junagadh situation -was created by 
Pakistan to sereen its plans on the borders of Kashmir. 
Just when the Premier of the Frontier Province was 
assuring the world that no tribesmen would be allowed 
to enter Kashmir, thousands of them, fully armed, 
were actually crossing into Kashmir in trucks belong- 
ing to Pakistan. In fact, the Hindustan Times 
States that it is said that the Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan himself visited Rawalpindi and gave his blessing 
to the entire plan’ to disrupt Kashmir “from within.” 
It was Mr. Jinnah’s declaration, that he would not 
interfere with the affairs of any State, that created @ 
false sense of security among the States bordering 
Pakistan. How his agents worked behind the ;scenes 
are now apparent from the developments in Junagadh 
and Kashmir. But fortunately the Government. of 
India have not been caught napping; Sardar Patel’s 
Ministry has countered- every move on the States 
chessboard so far. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statements. on the minorities and his 
Id message of October 25, have also made it clear that 
he is following the Goebbei’s technique, namely, “the 
bigger the lie the better.” 


The next 48 hours were crucial. 
October 26, Sardar Patel reported on the outcome of 
the flying visit to Kashmir of the States Secretary, 
Mr. Menon, Pandit Nehru gave the Ministers a gist 
of his talk with Sheikh Abdullah who arrived in Delhi 
by air. The Prime Minister of Kashmir, Mr, Meher- 
chand Mahajan, arrived in Delhi on October 26 and 
asked for help from the Indian Dominion. It was 
fully realised that Kashmir had been given a false 
sense of security by Mr. Jinnah’s assurance, that every 
State was free to join or not to join Pakistan, which 
was given while preparations were set afoot to storm 


* Baramula and halted 


On Sunday, 
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the State with the help ‘of ane probably armed 
with Pakistan weapons and conveyed in Pakistan Army 
trucks. On October 26, the tribal column was within 
30 miles of Srinagar. 

On October 27, in view of the grave emergency, 
the’ Maharaja of Kashmir acceded to the Indian 
Dominion. ‘The Thdian Dominion agreed to accept this 
accession, subject to the proviso that a referendum ol 
the State’s subject on .this issue will be taken after 
law and order had been restored. The Maharaja also 
stated that he. liad decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah: 
to form an Interim Government to work with the 
Prime Minister. Indian troops were immediately dés- 
patched by air’to defend the State and to protect the: 
lives, property and honour of the people of Kashmir,. 
75 per cent of whom were Muslims. Indian Union 
fighter and fighter-bomber planes started fierce siraling ” 
operations against the invaders. 

News reached New Delhi on October 28 that 
Indian troops in conjunction with 10,000 National 
Conference Volunteers, known as Bachao Fauj (De- 
fence Army), had assumed complete control of the 
situation. Advance troops contacted the raiders at 
their advance, The raiding 
columns were forced to retreat to the hills, The raiders 
had infiltrated up to the outskirts of Srimagar and 
threw the capital into darkness by damaging the main 
hydro-electric station. By October 29, reinforcements 
were sent to Srinagar, and on the same day-a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of getting up a popular 
Interim Government in Kashmir was indicated in: 
New Delhi by Sheikh Abdullah in a talk with press- 
men, A Srinagar message to the Hindustan Times stated 
that Maj.-Gen. Kiani of the Pakistan Army was be- 
lieved to be conducting the persons on behalf of 
the raiders. 

On October 30, the Daily Teen of London pub- 
lished the following despatch from its Lahore corres~ 
pondent : 

Mr. Jinnah at a dramatic midnight conference 
with his advisers at Government House, Lahore. 
sent a telephonic message to General Gracey; 
Acting C.-in-C., Pakistan Army, at his headquarters 
at Rawalpindi. Mr. Jinnah commanded Gen. Gracey 
to reply to the Indian Government’s move in flying 
troops to Kashmir by sending troops immediately 

_ up Murree Road to recapture Baramula, occupying 


' Srinagar, hold its airfield and cut off Banihal pass. 
The despatch added : 


Gen. Gracey ieplied that the news had. just 
reached him that Kashmir had joined the Indian 
Union and that to send troops there would be an 
act of war. He begged that the matter be referred 
first to Gen. Auchinlek. To this, Mr. Jinnah with 
some reluctance agreed. 

Another London report suggested that Mr. Jinnah 
had ordered the regular) troops of Pakistan to march 
into Kashmir but changed his mind én Field Marshal 
Auchinleck informing him that if his order was carried 
out British officers in the armies of Pakistan and India 
would resign. 

Since the arrival of the Indian troops, the raiders 
have continuously been on the run. Sardar Patel and . 
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Sardar Baldev Singh visited Kashmir on November 4. 
They. also flew to Jammu and held discussions with 
the Maharaja. Pandit Nehru has also paid a visit to 
Srinagar and Baramula. . 

Referring to Kashmir, Gandhiji in the course of 
one of his post-prayer speeches, said that he could not 
escape the conclusion that Pakistan. Government was 
directly or indirectly encouragings the raid. On 
November 5, a Press Note of the Kashmir Govern- 
ment asserted that proof was forthcoming that certain 
officers of the Pakistan army were among the raiders 
who had to their account “numerous acts of carnage 
of defenceless men, and abduction of women and 
barbarism of all sorts.” 

A portion of the land convoy of armoured cars 
and light artillery from the Indian Union entered the 
State on November 6 through the Pathankot route. 
More re-inforcements by land and air began to pour 
in. An all out effort to push back the raiders beyond 
Uri could now be made. On November 10, Pandit 
Nehru flew to Kashmir and addressing a mass meeting 
at Srinagar assured the people that “as in the past so 
in the future, we (India and Kashmir) shall stand 
together and face every enemy. This is the pledge I 
give here today to your leader the Sher (Lion) of 
Kashmir.” On November 12, Pandit. Nehru visited 
Baramula. Dr. K. L. Shridharani, Amrita Bazar 
Patrika’s special correspondent who had accompanied 
Panditji, described Baramula in the following words : 


. When we passed through Pattan, we learned 
how ruthless and jungly the enemy had been, The 
entire town is burned and looted. There is not a 
soul stirring in that dead and deserted village, The 
chief idéa of thé etemy seems to be loot, They 
ais off brass fittings believing they are made of 
gold. 

Baramula was also dead as we entered it.,;We were 
merely led through burned streets lined up with 
looted shops. Ninety per cent of those shops are 
Moslem shops, but-greed is thicker than blood 
among the unruly Afridis. 

As we passed the Jhelum bridge five to six 
youngsters spotted the Lion of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Abdullah and the Lion of India, Pandit Nehru. A 
large group of trembling women in tattered clothes 
came. A young beautiful Hindu girl came to Indira 
Gandhi and began to tell her tale. She said al] the 
young Hindu and Sikh girls were sorted out and 
taken into a prison to be used by the invaders. A 
few Moslem girls were also taken. They were 
decked in beautiful looted sartes by the invaders 
for the enjoyment of their eyes. 

7 We visited St. Joseph’s convent. 
hospital with its fine surgical appliances jg just 
rubble. The chapel’s windows are broken, The 
library was looted by hillmen who cannot read, In 
the arbored lanes are lying photographs and letters 
of Catholic sisters who have been evacuated. And 
over the entire ruins hangs the sacrilegious smell of 
the rape of five nuns and their murder. An English 
couple was also.murdered there. 


The Call for Rescue ‘: | 

The sequence of events, after the mass invasion 
started, can be well-pictured from the documents and 
statements released to the press, Indian Union’s aid 
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came following the letters given below which passed 


:' i + ° . 7 
between the Maharaja of Kashmir and Governor- 


General Mountbatten. 

From the Maharaja: “My dear Lord Mount- 
batten,—I have to inform Your Excellency that 4 
grave emergency has arisen in my State and request 
immediate assistance of your Government, 

“As Your Excellency ig aware, the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir has not acceded.to either the Dominion 
of India or to Pakistan. Geographically my State 18 
contiguous to both Dominions. It has vital economic 
and cultural links with both of them. Besides, my 
State has a common boundary with the Soviet Re- 
public and China. In their external relations the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan cannot ignore this 
fact. 

“T wanted to take time to decide to which Domi- 
nion I should accede or whether it is not in the best 
interest of both Dominions and of my State to stand 
independent—of course with friendly and cordial 
relations with both. I accordingly approached the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan to enter into 4 
standstill agreement with my State. The Pakistan 
Government accepted this arrangement. The Dominion 
of India desired further discussion with representatives 
of my Government. I could not arrange this in view 
of the developments indicated below. In fact, the 
Pakistan Government under the standstill agreement 
are operating post and telegraph system inside the 


“Though we havi got a standstill agreement with 
the Pakistan Government, that Government permitted 
steady and increasing strangulation of supplies like 
food, salt and petrol to my State. 

‘Afridis, soldiers in plain clothes and desperadoes 
with modern weapons, have been allowed to infiltrate 
into the State at first in Poonch area, then in Sialkot 
and finally in mass in the area adjoining Hazara dis- 
trict on the Ramkote side, The result has been that 
the limited number of troops at the disposal of the 
State had to be dispersed and thus had to face the 
enemy at several points simultaneously so that it has 
become difficult to stop the wanton destruction of life 
and property and looting. 

“The Mahora power house, which supplies the 
electric current to the whole of Srinagar, has been 
burnt. The number of women who have been kidnap- 
ped and raped makes my heart bleed. 

“The wild forces thus let loose on the State are 
marching on: with the aim of capturing Srinagar, the 
summer capital of my Government, as a first step to 
Overrunning the whole State. . 

“The mass infiltration of tribesmen drawn from 
distant areas of the N~W. F. Province coming regu- 
larly in motor trucks using Mansehra-Muzaffarabad 
Road and fully armed with up-to-date weapons, cannot 
possibly be done without the knowledge of the Provin- 
cial Government of the N.-W. F. Province and the 
Government & Pakistan. 

“In spite of repeated appeals made by my Govern- 
ment no attempt has been made to check these raiders 
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or stop them from coming to my State. In fact, both 


the: Pakistan’ Radio and Press have reported these 
occurrences, The Pakistan Radio evén put out a story 
that a Provincial Government has been set.up it 
Kashmir. The people of my State, both: Muslims and 
non-Muslims, generally have taken no part at all. +: 

With the conditions obtaining at, present in my 
State and the great emergency. of the situation as it 
exists,‘I have no option bus to ask for help from’ the 
Indian Dominion. Naturally they cannot send:the help 
asked for by me without my State acceding to the 
Dominion of India. I have aceordingly decided to .do 
so and I attach the Instrument of Accession for accep- 
tance by your Government. 

“The other alternative is to leave my State and 
my people to freebooters, On this basis no civilised 
Government can exist or be maintained. This’ alter- 
native I will never allow to happen so long as I am 
the ruler of the-State and I have life to defend my 
country. 


“[T may also inform Your Excellency’s Government 


that it is my intention at once to set ‘up an Interim 
Government and ask Sheikh ‘Abdullah to carry the 
responsibilities in this emergency with my 
Minister. 

“Tf my State has to he saved, 
tance must be available at Sriiagar. Mr. Menon is fully 
aware of the gravity of the situation and he will ex- 
plain to you, if further explanation is needed. 

“In haste and with kindest regards. Yours sincere- 
ly. —Hari Singh.” 

From Mountbatten to Maharajah: “My dear 
Maharajah Sahib,—Your Highness’s letter dated . the 
26th October has been delivered to me by My. V. P. 
Menon. In the special circumstances mentioned by 
Your Highness, my Government have decided to 
accept the accession of Kashmir State to the Dominion. 
of India, Consistently with their policy that in the 
case of any State where the issue of accession has been 
the subject of dispute, the question of accession should 


be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people 


of the State, it is my Gove~nment’s wish that, ag soon 
as law and order have been restored in Kashmir and 
her soil cleared of the invader, the question of the 
State’s accession should be settled by a reference i 
the people. 

“Meanwhile, in response to Your Highhess’s 
appeal for military aid, action has-been taken today 
to send troops of the Indian Army to Kashmir to 
help your own forces to defend your territory and to 
protect the lives, property and honour of your people. 

“My Government and I note with satisfaction that 
Your Highness has decided to invite Sheikh Abdullah 
to form an Interim Government to work with your 
Prime Minister. - 

' . “With kind regards-——I remain, 
sincerely,—Mountbatten of Burma.” 


Pandit Nehru?s Broadcast '® 
- , Gonsequent upon the military aid sent to Kashmir 
by ‘the Indian: Union, the Pakistan authorities broke 


yours very 


Prime — 


immediate assis-. 
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into rabid abuse of the Indian Union's Government. 
Pandit Nehru’s reply was: oharmovensticelly restrained 
and statesmanlike. 

The. following is tlle full text of the Prime 


‘Minister’s. broadcast : 


I want to speak to ‘you tonight about Kashmir, not 
about the beauty of that’famous valley, but about the 
horrors which it has had to face recently. We have 
passed through very ‘eritical days and the burden of 
taking vital and’ far-reaching decisions has fallen upon 
us. We have taken those decisions and I want to tell 
vou about them. ’ 

‘Our neighbouring Government, “using Janguage 
hich is not the language of Governments or even ol 
responsible people, has aceused the Government of 
India of fraud in regard to the accession of Kashmir 
to the Indian Union. I cannot emulate that language ~ 
nor have ‘I any desire to do so, for I speak for 4 
responsible Government and a responsible people. | 

I agree, however, that there has been fraud and 
violence in’ Kashmir but the question is: “Who 18 
responsible, for it ?” Already considerable’ parts of the 
Jammu and Kashmir State. have been overrun. by 
raiders from outside, well-armed and. well-equipped, 
and they have sacked and -looted the towns and 
villages and. put many of the inhabitants to the sword. 
Frightfulness suddenly descended upon this lovelygand 
pegcefu] country: and the beautiful city of Srihagar 
was on the verge of -destruction. 

I want to say at once that every step that we 
have taken in regard to Kashmir has been taken after 
the fullest thought and consideration of the conse- - 
quences and I am ‘convinced that what we, have done 
was the right thing. Not to have taken those steps 
would have been a betrayal of a trust and cowardly 
submission to the law of the sword with its accom- 
paniment of arson, rapine and slaughter. a 

For some weeks past ‘we had received reports of 
infiltration of raiding bands into the State territory 
of Jammu province and also of a concentration of 
armed men near the border of Kashmir with the 
North-West Frontier Province. We were naturally 
concerned about this not only because of our -close 
ties with Kashmir and her people, but also because 
Kashmir is a frontier territury adjoining great nations 


‘and, therefore, we were bound to take interest in the , 


developments there. But we were anxious not to inter- 
fere and we took no step whatever to- intervene even: 
though a part of Jammu province was overrun by 
these raiders. 

It has been stated that there were raids from the 
Jammu side across the Pakistan border and that there 
Was communal trouble in Jammu and Muslims were ~ 
lulled and driven away. In the past we have not 
hesitated to condemn evil, whoever might have com- 
mitted it whether Hindu or Sikh or Muslim, and go if 
Hindus or Sikhs cr any functionaries of the State mis- 
behaved in Jammu province; certainly We eondemn 
them and regret theix deeds. 

But I have before me a detailed list. of 95 villages 
in the Jammu province which have-been destroyed by 
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the raiders from Pakistan. Bhimbar, a considerable 
town, had also been sacked and destroyed. Other towns 
are besieged and a conside~able part of Poonch and 
Mirpur areas is in possession of the raiders. 

Does this indicate that aggression took place from 
the Kashmir side on to West Punjab or does it not 
show that there has been continuous organised aggres- 
sion from West Punjab into Kashmir State? These 
raiders possess the latest type of modern arms. It is 


reported that they have used flame-throwerg and @ 


disabled tank has been discovered with them. 

About this time we were asked by the. Kashmir 
State to provide them: with arms, We took no urgent 
steps about if and although sanction was given by our 
States and Defence Ministries, actually no arms were 
‘sent, 
' On the night of October 24, I learnt of another 
raid, this time from the Abbottabad-Mansara road, 
which enters Kashmir near Muzaffarabad. The raiders 
killed many persons there including the Dist. Magistrate 
and were proceeding along the Jhelum Valley road +0- 
qvards Srinagar. The State forces were spread out in 
small numbers all over the State and they could not 
stop this anmed and well-organised raid.’ The civil 
population, Hindu.and Muslim, fled before the raiders. 

It was on the 24th night that for the first time a 
request was made to us cn behalf of the Kashmir 
State for decession and military help. On the 25th 
morning, we considered this in the Defence Commit- 
tee| but no decision was taken about sending troops 
in view of the obvious difficulties of the undertaking. 
On the 26th morning we again considered this matter. 
The situation was even more critical then. The raiders 
had sacked several towns and had ‘destroyed the great 
power house at Mahora which supplies electricity to 
the whole of Kashmir. They were on the point of 
' entering the Valley. The fate of Srinagar and the 
whole of Kashmir hung in the balance. 

We received urgert messages for aid not only from 
the Maharaja’s Government, but from representatives 
of the people, notably thac great leader of Kashmir, 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, the, President of the 
National Conference. . 

Both the Kashmir Government and>the National 
Conference pressed us to accept the accession of 
Kashmir to the Indian Union. ~) 

We decided to accept to this accession and to 
send troops by air, but we made a condition that the 
accession would have to be considered by the people 
of Kashmir later when peace and order were esta~ 
blished. We ‘were anxious not to finalise anything in, 
a moment of crisis and without the fullest opportunity 
to the people of Kashmir to have their say. It was for 
them ultimately to decide. 

And here let me make clear that it has been our 
policy all along that where there is a dispute about 
the accession of a Stute to either Dominion, the deci- 
sion must be made by the people of. that State, It 
was in accordance with thfs policy that we added @ 
proviso to the instrument of accession of Kashmir. 

' We decided to send troops on the afternoon of 


é 


swith, but immediately on arrival they rushed 
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October 26. Srinagar was "in peril and the situation 
was urgent and critical. Our staff worked hard that 
day and night and’ at day-break on the 27th our troops 
went by air. They were small in numbers to begi2 
into 
action to stop the invader. Their gallant Commander, 
a brave officer of our army, was killed the next day. 

Since then troops and equipment have been flow2 
over daily and I should like to express my high 
appreciation and the appreciation of my Government 
for the fine work which our staff have done as well as 
the pilots and the air crews who have thrown them-~ 
selves into this adventure with heart and soul, The 
Air Lines have co-operated with us fully and to them 
also I am grateful. Our youngmen have shown how 
they can rise to the occasion in moment of crisis to 
serve their country. . 

Srinagar was in peril and the invader was almost 
on its doorstep. Theré was ‘no administration left there, 
No troops, no police. Light and power had failed and 
there were a vast number of refugees there, and yet 
Srinagar functioned without obvious panic and the 
shops were opened and people went about the streets. 
To what was this miracle due? Sheikh Abdullah and 
his colleagues of the National Conference and their 
unarmed volunteers, Muslim and Hindu and Sikh, 
took charge of the situation, kept order and ‘pre~ 
vented panic. 

It was a wonderful piece of work that they did at 
2, moment when the nerves of most people might have 
failed them. They did so because of the strength of 
their organisation, but even more so because they were 
determined to protect their country from the ruthless 
invader who was destroying their country and trying 
to compel them by terrorism to join Pakistan, What- 
ever the future may hold, the people of the Valley ot 
Kashmir have exhibited during these past few, days 
remarkable courage, capacity. for organisation and 


unity. 


Ii. would be well if this lesson was understood by 
the whole of India which has been poisoned by com- 
munal strife. Under the inspiration of a great leader, 
Sheikh Abdullah, the people of the Valley, Muslumr 
and Hindu and Sikh were together for the defence of 
their common country against the' invader. Our troops 
could have done little without this popular support and 
co-operation. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir deserves to be congra- 
tulated on his decision to make Sheikh Abdullah the 
head of the administration at this critical juncture. 
That was a wise step which other Rulers might well 
follow, making their people trustees and -defenders ot 
freedom. 

“Tt must be remembered, “therefore, that the 
struggle in Kashmir is a struggle of the people ot 
Kashmir under popular leadership against the inyader. 
Our troops are there to help in this struggle and as 
soon as Kashmir is free from the invader, our troops 
will have no further necessity to remain there and the 
fate of Kashmir will be left in the hands of the people 
of Kashmir. 
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Werhave passed through days of peril not only 
for Kashmir but for the whole of India. That peril 
is legs now but it is by no meang’ over and many 
dangers confront us. We have to be very vigilant and 
well-prepared for whatever may happen. The first step 
in this preparation is to put an end completely to 
every manner of communal strife in India and to 
stand up as a united nation to face every danger which 
might threaten our freedom. External danger can oly 
be faced effectively when there is internal Peace and 
order and an organised nation. 

We talk about the invaders and raiders in 
Kashmir and yet these men are fully armed and well- 
trained and have competent leadership. All of these 
have come across and from Pakistan territory. We 
have a right to ask the Pakistan Government how and 
why these people could come across ‘the Frontier 
Province or West Punjab, and how they have been 
armed so effectively. Is this’ not a violation of Inter- 
national Law and an unfriendly act towards 38 
neighbour country ? Is the Pakistan Government too 
weak to prevent armies marching across its territory to 
invade another country or is it willing that this should 
happen ? There is no third alternative. 

We have asked the Pakistan Government re- 
peatedly to stop these raiders from coming and to 


withdraw those who have come. It should be easy- for 


them to stop them for the roads into Kashmir are 
very few and have to pass over bridges. We on our 
part have no infention of using our troops in Kashmir 
when danger of invasion is passed. 

We have declared that the fate of Kashmir is 
ultimately to be decided by the people. That pledge 
we have given and the Maharaja has supported it. Not 
only to the people or Kashmir but to the world. We 
Will not and cannot back out of it. 

We are prepared when peace and law and order 
have been esatblished to have a referendum held 
under international auspices like the United Nations. 


We want it to be a fair and just reference to the . 


people and we shall accept their verdict. - ean imagine 
no fairer and juster offer. . 

Meanwhile,-we have given our word to the people 
of Kashmir to protect them against the invader and 
we shall keep our pledge—Jai Hind. 


Sheikh Abdullah Takes Charge 


Sheikh Abdullah, a Muslim of.the Muslims, has 
fought the hardest and suffered thé most of: all 
Kashmiris for the freeing of his country’s peoples. .He 
leads by far the biggest political party in Kashmir 
and the majority of his fololwers are Muslims. - His 
first statement on the Kashmir situation is given 
below : ; 

“The course of action adopted by invaders is 
aimed at coercing us and we will resist it to the last 


man,” said Sheikh Abdullah, Premier, Kashmir State,: 


on the occasion of his assumption of office. He added: 
“T request Mr. Jinngh to use his influence and power 
to withdraw the invaders. I ami ready to go over to 
Karachi to meet him, if he so desires.” 


Abdullah’s. 
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Sheikh Abdullah added : “Power has not come to 
me but to the humblest of my countrymen and it will 
be used in such a way as to stop exploitation of man 
by man and injustice and nepotism.” 

He continued : “To all lovers of freedom in India 
and Pakistan I send my greetings. We want their good 
wishes and help to enable us to consolidate our free- 
dom and drive out from our homeland the wanton 
aggressor who by his invasion has created this grave 
national emergency for us and precipitated the issue 
of accession by the Maharaja, so that timely -help 
could come to the State from the Government of 
India, 

“On behalf of all my colleagues and countrymen | 
offer my thanks to them for this help and congratulate 
them on the generous and democratic attitude they 
lave shown which I wish to make known to all the 
world and particularly to the people and Government 
of Pakistan. 

“The stipulation for final acceptance of the 
Instrument of Accession is that when they are really 
free they will be given an ‘opportunity to register 
their choice in the matter of accession, or indepen- 
dence freely and without duress from anybody in or 
outside the State. Freedom before accession has been 
both our watchward and policy, and we will stand by 
it. What form this referendum will take and under 
what conditions it will be held, can be decided later.” 

Concluding Sheikh Abdullah requested’ Mr. Jitinah 
“to accept the democratie principle of the sovereignty 
of people of our State including as it does, 78 per cent 
Muslims whose freé and unhampered choice must 
count in the matter of final accession.” 

Sheikh Abdullah addressed a rally of police force 
in Srinagar on Saturday. He reminded all officers and 
men of the force of their duty by their country in this 


emergency. He said those who have sympathy with 


raiders would be considered traitors and will oo the 
fate of traitors. 

He pointed out how the cowardly sade instead 
of coming face to face with the army, put on Kashmiri 
clothes and went into villages and by firing a few- 
shots created panic to ensble them to loot people. 
Sheikh Abdullah wanted’ the police to arrest all such 
people at once. 

Concluding he said: “We have to build up the 
edifice of this country like brothers. We don’t want 
to be slaves of either Pakistan or Hindustan’ but we 
want Kashmir to be free under His Highness 0 that 
every one of us'will be a sharer in the administration 
of the country.” 


Pakistan's Reaction 


* + The dreams of the easy conquest of Kashmir being 
rudely: disturbed, by the prompt action by the air- 
borne forces and fighter-bomber aircraft of the Indian 
Union and by the fearless front shown by Sheikh 
stalwart voluntebr forces, the imitation 
Gosbbels of Pakistan violently ante into a typical 
mendacious speech. 


- 


NOTES 


. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan, broadcasting from Lahore on 4.11.47, said: 
“Today the people of Kashmir are fighting not only 
for their freedom but also for their very existence. 
They have been caught in the meshes of a widespread 
plan for extermination of Muslims. This plan has suc- 
ceeded in Alwar, in Bharatpur, in Patiala, in Faridkot 
and in Kapurthala. And all these are States that have 
acceded to the Indian Union.” 

“After the massacre of Muslims in the East Pun- 
jab, and the East Punjab States, the forces of anni- 
hilation turned on Jammu and Kashmir. Towards the 
end of September, the I.N.A. and the Rashtriya 
Sewak Sangh shifted their headquarters from Amritsar 
to Jammu and thousands of so-called Sikh refugees 
came from the East and not the West Punjab. They 
came armed with modern weapons and were provided 
with more weapons by the State authorities. They set 
about their formal business m Jammu and Poonch 
repeating the* horrible drama that they had enacted 
in the East Punjab. ; 

“It is the oppressed, enslaved and entrapped 
people of Kashmir that are struggling for their free- 
dom: and now for their lives, and their sympathisers 
whom the Indian Government is helping to wipe: out. 
The declared object of the Indian Government ig +0 
strengthen the Maharaja’s hand. How blood-stained 
these hands are, is quite well-known to the leaders of 
India even though they have chosen to forget this 
fact now. 

- “To present the rebellion of an enslaved people 
to the world as an invasion from outside, simply 
because some outsiders have shown active sympathy 
with it, is dishonest-re-writing of history: Much has 
been made of the modern armg that are alleged to 
have been used against the army. It is, however, for- 
gotten that many of those who are fighting the 
invading troops of India, come from the 60,000: ex- 
army men of Poonch who are not incapable of captur- 
ing the arms of their enemy. 

In the course of his broadcast Mr. Liaquat Ali 
said: “I wish to talk to you about Kashmir, because 
the affairs of Kashmir have reached a critical phase 
and have now assumed international importance and 
because I know that Kashmir is uppermost in your 
mind as it is in mine, 

“In the exhilaration of self-styled gallantry and 
valour, some erstwhile sympathisers of the oppressed 
people of Kashmir seem to have forgotten the history 
of this beautiful land. Let us, therefore, briefly recall 
it for their benefit. : 

“This piece of god’s earth, along with the human 
beings inhabiting its hills and valleys, was, under the 
infamous Amritsar Treaty, sold by the British to a 
Dogra chieftain for the paltry sum of 75 lakhs of 
rupees. The present Maharaja inherits the people of 
Kashmir from his forefathers as though-they were 80 
much cattle. It is this immoral and jllegal ownership 
that the gallantry and valour of Indian troops is 
defending today by spilling the blood of the oppressed 
slaves who had been bartered away by the British. 
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‘During the past hundred years of Dogra rule, 
this highly gifted and most attractive race of 
Kashmiris has been dragged down to the lowest depths 
of misery. In recent years they have made many 
attempts to fight for their freedom,.. Time and again 
they have. been thwarted but time and again they 
have risen to defy tyranny. 


In the beginning of October, news of the ‘bestial 
deeds perpetrated on the innocent people -of 
Kashmir began to trickle through. In a short time, the 
trickle became a torrent. During villages could be 
seen from the-Muree hills. Thousands of terror- 
stricken refugees poured into Pakistan. 

It was at this stage that the people of Kashmir, 
in sheer desperation, turned on their oppressors. 
Kashmiris and specially: the inhabitants of Pooneh 
have many relatives in Hazara and: in the West 
Punjab. Consequently feeling in certain parts of 
Pakistan rose very high and some people from the 
N.-W. F. P. and the tribal areas, stirred by the 
atrocities in Kashmir, rushed to the aid of their 
brethren: 

The stress has deliberately been shifted to the 
so-called raiders as if the people of Kashmir them-~- 
selves had suddenly slipped off thelr minds the 
memory of the century-old oppression and had over- 
night become enamoured of their tyrannical oppressors. 


Let us therefore not be misled by the laboured 
picture, so elaborately drawn, of the “gallant” India 
army saving the beautiful land of Kashmir and its 
people from invading hordes. It is not invading hordes 
but the patriots of Kashmiz that the India army is 
shooting and bombing. It is not Kashmir but a totter- 


ing despot that the India Government and their camp 


followers are trying to save. 
In his broadcast the Prime Minister of India has 
been tilting at the windmills. 


The Armies of Pakistan have not marched into 
Kashmir as the armies of India, in one guise . or 
another, marched into Junagadh and. Manavadar when 
these States acceded to Pakistan. The India Govern- 
ment regarded the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan 
as a threat to their security. The accession of Kashmir 
to India ig a much greater threat to the security of 
Pakistan. We do not recognise this accession. The 
accession of Kashmir to India is a fraud, perpetrated 
on the people of Kashmir by its cowardly ruler with 
the aggressive help of the India Government, The 
release of Sheikh Abdullah who had been convicted of 
high treason and the continued imprisonment of Mus- 
lim Conference Leaders who had been eonvieted of 
mere technical offences is only a part of the eonspiraey. 
When the history of this tragic episode comes to be 


‘written, it will reveal the treachery of many se#- 


styled patriots and lovers of justice but the patriots 
of Kashmir- will sooner or Jeter prick this bubble, no 
matter how strong the forces arrayed against them, 
Our heart goes out to them, our brethren, in this 
mortal struggle. For the choice before them now 1s 
freedom or death. If the plans of their enemées sue-_ 
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ceed, they will be exterminated as Muslims in various - 


other parts of India have been exterminated. 

It is presumably after such extermination that 
the India Government propose a referendum should 
be held. What use is a referendum after the voters 
have been driven away from a homes, or silenced 
in death ? 

‘The world knows how we have consistently ‘and 
repeatedly tried to reach a better understanding with 
the Kashmir Government. The Kashmir Government 


have ignored or rejected all these approaches. On the . 


second October I suggested to the Prime Minister of 
Kashmir that all questions outstanding between the 
two States including that of peoples under the Stand- 
still Agreement and mutual accusations of border 
raids should be discussed. by representatives Taf the 
two Governments. The Prime Minister of Kashmur 
replied that at the moment he was too busy to discuss 
these _matters. Nevertheless we sent a representative 
to Srinagar to discuss these matters with the State. 
The Prime Minister, however, refused to hold dis- 
cussions with him and he had to return. On October 14, 
the Prime Minister’of Kashmir in a telegram to me 
threatened that unless Pakistan agreed to an impartial 
inquiry he would be compelled to ask for outside 
assistance to withstand the unfriendly acts of the 
Pakistan people on his border. I at once accepted the 
rroposal for an impartial inquiry and asked the Prime 
Minister of Kashmir to nominate a representative for 
this purpose. The Government of Kashmir have since 
made no further reference to this matter. On October 
20, the Qaid-e-Azam, in reply to a telegram from the 


Kashmir Government called attention to the repeated 


attempts of Pakistan to improve its relations with 
Kashmir and asked for the Prime Minister of Kashmir 
to come to Karachi and talk things over. No reply was 
sent to this request. The Qaid-e-Azam also pointed out 
that the threat to call in outside help amounted almost 
to an -ultimatum and showed that the real aim of the 
Kashmir Government’s policy was to seek an oppor- 
tunity to join the Indian Union by means of a coup 
detat. 

The refusal of Kashmir Government to send a 
representative to discuss things and to nominate 2 
representative for an impartial enquiry and their 
failure to reply to the Qaid-e-Azam’s invitation to the 
Prime Minister to come to Karachi, their deliberate 
causing of disturbances in their State by employing 
their troops to attack Muslims, the fact that by 9 a.m. 
on the morning of the day on which Kashmir’s acces. 
sion was accepted, Indian airborne troops had landed 
in Srinagar clearly show’ the existence of a plan for 
accession against the will of the people, possible only 
by occupation of the country by troops. . 

Even though all sorts of accusations were madé 
agianst Pakistan by ihe Kashmir Government (and it 
was to redress these alleged wrongs that the Indian 
Government claims to have sent military aid to the 
Kashmir Government) yet at no stage did the Indian 
Dominion ask the Pakistan Government about these 
_ accusations and allegations or try to find a solution 


’ consequence and 
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of this problem by joint consultation. It was only 


"after India had accepted Kashmir’s accession and sent: 


forces into Kashmir that the Pakistan Government 
was informed of the action. 

After the unwarranted occupation of Kashmir by 
the India Government the Qaid-e-Azam. proposed that 
an immediate conference should be held in Lahore. 
It was to be attended by the Governors-General and 
the Prime Ministers of the two Dominions and the 
Maharaja and his Prime Minister. His invitation was 
accepted and the conference was to be held on 
October 29. At the last minute the conference was 
postponed as Pandit Nehru fell ill. Tt was arranged 
then that the conference should be held on the first 
of November and attended by the Governors-General — 
and two Prime Ministers. This conference also did 
not take place because on the morning of November 1, 
again at the last minute we were informed that Pandit 
Nehru was not well enough to come to Lahore, In 
this way the idea of the conference reéeded into the 
background so far as the Indian Dominion is con- 
cerned. If the India Government really wanted to 
discuss this most vital and urgent matter surely the 
Deputy Prime Minister could have come in place of 
Pandit Nehru. On November 1, Lord Mountbatten 
came to Lahore alone to attend the meeting of the 
Joint Defence Counci] and took the opportunity to 
see the Qaid-e-Azam. At this meeting certain sugges- 
tions were made to Lord Mountbatten, but no -further 
communication has been received by me or the Qaid-e- 
Azam from the India Government. Instead Pandit 
Néhru has chosen to hurl across the world reckless 
accusation against the Pakistan Government regardless 
of facts. His broadcast was arranged after Lord - 
Mountbatten’s return to Delhi and what the validity 
of his accusations is, I have already told you. That is 
where the latter stands today. The issues are for you 
and the world to judge.” 


Sardar Patel’s Refutal , 

Sardar Patel immediately challenged Liaquat Ali 
KXhan’s statement, as given below : 

“History has been dishonestly and mischievously 
distorted : freebooters and looters have been dubbed 
as liberators’ and heroes; the wanton and mass 
tragedies inflicted by the raiders on the innocent, 
helpless and peaceful inhabitants of villages in the 
happy valley have been treated as matters of no 
what is- virtually professionally 
directed invasion from a friendly (!). territory has been 
represented as a rising of the people against the’ 
tyranny and oppression of a ruling race.” 

Thus said Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister, in a rejoinder to certain charges 
made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan, in a recent broadcast. 

“The grim tragedy,” Sardar Patel added, “which 
overtook the British members of a- religious order 
at Baramulla and the détails of which are too heart- 
rending to tell and the murder in cold blood of 
European families there are sufficient to reveal the 
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true character of the so-called missionaries of libera- 
tion and emancipation.” \ 
Sardar Patel says: “It would be useless on my 
part to attempt to deal at any length with the many 
nightmares and imaginary visions of a widespread 
plan of the extermination of Muslims in the States 
which the Prime Minister of Pakistan has conjured 
up in the broadcast made from his sick-bed. 
, “One might expect hallucinations in a state of 
frenzy, but the stage of delirium which the ‘broad- 
cast most certainly exhibits cannot but have filled 


his Hsteners and readers with amazement and appre- 


hension. 

“The ceaseless hysteric outbursts of ‘the Prime 
Minister of N-W. F. P. together with the known 
composition of these raiders and their equipment 
fully bear out the interest taken by a neighbouring 
State the leaders of which, more than anyone else, 
have constantly harped in the past on the indepen- 
dent character of the States after the lapse .of 
Paramountcy and the entire freedom of choice in the 
hatter of accession which vested in their rulers. 

“As if Kashmir alone was not an adequate 
target for the enormous shafts of the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, he has encompassed within his indictment 
the States of Alwar, Bharatpur, Patiala, Faridkot and 
Kapurthala which, be it noted, are States that have 
acceded to the Indian Union, a State with which 
again Pakistan has’ friendly relations, 

“As usual, however, acts have either been ignored 
or been given ‘a distortion to suit the, picture which 
the Prinie Minister deliberately intended to draw. 

“The troubles in Alwar and Bharatpur occurred 
when the Prime Minister of Pakistdn was a distin- 
guished member of the Indian Cabinet and the 
relationship with the States was, as he ought to have 
known, conducted by the Crown representative. a 

“The initiative in those disturbances was taken 
by Meos* with- whom the Jats and Rajputs have had 
occasional feuds. Houses of non-Muslims were burnt, 
their cattle were stolen, and their farms were set on 
fire. 

“TJ have no doubt that but for the poison of hate 
and the communal virus which had _ been ‘injected 
into the body politic by the League propaganda of 
two-nation theory, this feud like many others would 
have been settled in a satisfactory and amicable 
manner. Instead, interested parties from outside took 
a hand until a situation was reached. when neither 
side could give to the other any mercy. 

“Nevertheless Meos in thousands have returned 
to these States and those that wish to go, neither 
persuasion nor arguments would succeed in restrain- 
ing for they know the destruction of non-Muslim. 
homes and property which they have wrought, 

“As regards the States of Patiala, Faridkot, and 
Kapurtala, I see no reason why the Pakistan Prime 
Minister should have, unless it was for his ulterior 
ends, isolated them from the general flare-up which 


es 


* A Muslim tribe, 
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— overtaken the East and West Punjabs and for 


-Which not one, single ay is to be blamed 


entirely. . 
“Te the rulers of these States have not been able 
to prevent communal disturbances to a degree which 
would have prevented evacuation of Muslims, they 
share that discredit with other Governments, includ- 


ing the Pakistan Government, who so ignominiously 


failed to arrest the tide. 

, “The Pakistan Prime Minister talks of a wide- 
spread pian or the extermination of Muslims, Of 
course, iv did not suit his purpose to mention that 
brutal and’ mass murders which have taken place in & 
State which was quite susceptible to their mfluence 
and which has sometime ago acceded to the Pakistan 
Federation, namely, the State of Bahawalpur, where 
ron-Muslims have suffered, untold losses in men, 
women and children and property. But obviously 
Pakistan holds that what is sauce for the Pakistan, 
goose cannot be a sauce for the Indian gander. 

While non-Muslims.-can be exterminated without 
remorse and ruthlessly from Pakistan and its neigh- 
bouring States, producing its inevitable reaction 12 
the Indian Union, the blame must rest with the 
latter, for the inhabitants of the latter have refused 
meekly to submit to the fate of their co-religionists 
in the former. It is this perverted logic on which the 
whole conception and policy of the Government of 
Pakistan are based and. it is this perverted logic 
which the Pakistan Prime Minister has left to his 
appreciative audience and the world to judge. 

The Pakistan Prime Minister has also made the 
following statement : 


“When we asked the Indian Government to 
protect the Muslims in these States, ‘we were told 
that events were the States’ interrial affairs and India 
Government could not interfere’.” 

Whenever this question was broached between. 


the two Governments, ' the - limitations imposed by 
constitutional relationship on interference in the 
internal administration of a State were mutually 


recognised. The last time when this was formally 
placed on record was when the representatives of 
two Governments met in Delhi on September 19, 
1947. In fact, in the past the League leaders have 
themselves: been loud in their protestations of the , 
absolute independence and sovereignty of the States 
on the lapse of Paramountey both in the internal 
and external spheres. 

It. does not now lie in the mouth of. the Pakistan 
Prime Minister to twist the constitutional relation- 
ship between the Union and the acceding States in 


‘such a manner as to convey the impression that the 
Indian Union did not intervene while tragedies were 
‘overtaking the Muslim population in these States. 


If he is serious or sincere, let him first set his own 
house in order and take action against Bahawalpur 
State, which has acceded to Pakistan, and -which 18 
no less guilty of atrocities and cruelties than the 
States in the Indian Union referred to by him. 
With the Pakistan Government, however, it is 
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quite clear that such distortions, misrepresentations, 
concealments and grossly prejudiced and unbalanced 
versions are becoming the tricks of the trade. Before 


‘the last war and during it the whole population of 


the world has become familiar with the kind of pro- 
paganda which was associated with the name of the 
late Dr. Goebbels. That propaganda is now rebor?, 
but I am sure tha the world, to whose judgment 
the Prime Minister cf Pakistan has left matters, will 
not be deceived. 


Sheikh Abdullah's Reply to Liaquat Ali 
Khan 


Sheikh Abdullah’s exposure of the mendacious 
nature of Liaquat Ali Khan’s broadcast, was as forth- 
right as Sardar Patel’s. 

Sheikh Abdullah, héad of the Emergency Ad- 
ministration in Kashmir, today invited observers 
from all countnes, especially the Islamic countries, 
“to come and see for themselves what the invaders 


‘have done to destroy the homes of those very Muslims 


for whose deliverance they pretended they were com- 
ing in the name of Islam as ‘friends from Pakistan’.” 

In an appeal to “all lovers of Kashmir all the 
world over and to the sons of Kashmir in whichever 
part of the world they may be,” Sheikh Abdullah 


urges them to do their best to contribute towards the- 


relief and rehabilitation of the people of Kashmir. 
Sheikh Abdullah says: .“During the last few 
years a war-torn world has been witness to the dark 
depths to which treachery can sink in pursuit ot 
conquest through aggression. But what has happened 
to Kashmir adds altogether a new pattern in perfidy. 
“Thousands of tribal Pathans, equipped with 
mechanised weapons of war, swooped down on Us, 
not merely as armed bandits but as a centrally 
directed force with the avowed object of sub- 


jugating our land to the vassalage of Pakistan at the 


point of the gun. 

“Unaware of such danger ahead of us, and with- 
out aby warning from outside, we found that the 
invaders had almost pierced through the heart of 
our country. They were perilously threatening Sri- 
nagar, the capital, itself, 


“Our people were literally stunned, not because © 


they were afraid of losing their lives, but because 
they realized how serious a challenge this invasion 
was to their will to be independent and to decide 
their own destiny. This grave realization ignited im 
the hearts of the proud freedom-lovers of Kashmir 
flaming patriotism which, I am happy to say, created 
in them a granite will to resist aggression. 


“The old administration had virtually collapsed 
and the people themselves, under the leadership of 
their national ‘organization, the All-Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference, took over the momen- 
tous task of regulating civic life, fighting the fifth 
eolumn, and facing the enemy at the front. 

“At this grimmest hour of our trial arrived the 
rescue forces of the Indian Union and every Kash- 


miri is grateful for their true friendliness in our most 
distressed hour, 

“Today the worst is over, the enemy is on the 
run, but the danger still remains. But I am confident 
that no one of the most insolent invaders will be left 
on our sacred soil in the near future. 


“This invasion hag left deep wounds in our 
hearts. Our beautiful land lies despoiled with hun- 
dreds of villages and precious paddy amounting to 
thousands of maunds reduced to ashes, Prosperous 
Pattan is nothing more than a heap of smoking 
ruins, and beautiful Baramula has been freely looted 
by filthy hands. 

“They are criminals before history who exalted 
these invaders as lberators of the people of Kashmir. 
They violated and abducted women, They massacred 
children. They looted everything and everyone. 

“They even dishonoured the Holy Quran and 
converted mosques into brothels. Today every 
Kashmiri loathes the invading tribesmen and their 
arch-inspirers who have been ‘responsible for such 
horrors in a land which is peopled with an over- 
whelming majority of Muslims. 

*Their lJoot-laden retreating hands have 
destitution and want behind. Winter with all 
severity is fast coming. 

“The needs of our people for ishabilitation are 
most urgent. Our resources are limited.” 

After appealing for contributions for the re- 
habilitation’ of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah assured 
that aid would be distributed on a non-sectarian 
basis. “The misery of the people, like their pros- 
perity, is indivisible. We shall rebuild the heaven of 
Kashmir over again, and soon, with.the goodwill and 


its 


friendship of the friends of ‘culture and civilization 


all over the world.” 


Neutral Reports 

If independent opinion be needed to confirm the 
veracity of Sheikh Abdullah’s statement, then the fol- 
lowing reports that appeared later im the 
owned daily Statesman should settle the question. 
Incidentally, the Statesman has distinct Oe eerene 
leanings. 

The day before the Kashmir invaders entered 
Baramula, Mr. J. E. Thomson, formerly a major in 
the Worcestershire Regiment and now manager of 2 
timber company and saw mill, cycled to Srinagar to 
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British- 
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seek help in evacuating the women patients from the - 


Mission hospital in the town. For several days the 
road had been crowded with refugees and the cry, 
“The tribesmen are coming’ was on everyone’s lips. 
He tried to return to the town with the first Sikh 
troops that were flown in from India. They were 
driven back and he was captured by tribesmen and 
confined with 60 other people in a ward of the 
hospital, where he learnt the story of the ee of 
terror during his absence. 

Mr. Thomson, who is now in Calcutta, said in an 
interview that the first that the residents of Baramula 


new of the arrival of the tribesmen was the sound 
yf shots fired from the hillsides into the town, Soon 
he streets were full of Pathans, carrying rifles and 
yvearing bandoliers ; all had bags in which to carry 
heir loot, One party attacked the priests’ quarters 
ind looted them, but the leader prevailed on his men 
iot to murder the occupants. Another party entered 
me of the wards; an Anglo-Indian woman patient 
vas stabbed and the nurse attending her was shot. 

The Mother Superior of the hospital, who was in 
nother ward, hurried across with the Assistant Mother 
Superior, on hearing the firing. The tribesmen fired at 
-hem with a Sten gun, wounding the Mother Superior 
and killing her assistant. 

Lt.-Col. Dykes, who was sitting outside another 
ward with his wife, was shot when, he approached the 
invaders to plead with them to cease firing. His wife 
was killed and her baby thrown into a well. The hus- 
band of one of the lady doctors next hurried in and 
was robbed and killed. 

Mr. Thomson said that the first wave “of looting 
tribesmen were followed by more organized and 
disciplined troops and finally by leaders of the expedi- 
tion. One man, attended by a large retinue and 
treated with great respect by the tribesmen described 
himself as a pir and. offered to help in the ey eguaues 
of the women, 

Mr. Thomson said that the tribesmen were well- 
equipped with lorries, petrol, ammunition and 28-inch 
and 38-inch mortars. Some lorries were armed with guns 
which might have been taken from armoured cars. 

He was firmly convinced that the attack was 
carefully organized and described Garhi Habibullah on 
the Pakistan side of the frontier as the invaders’ 
rallying point. “If they had not stayed in Baramula to 
have a feast of celebration which went on for a couple 
of days they could not have failed to have taken 
Srinagar.” 

Mr. Thomson praised the manner in which Sheikh 
Abdullah took control of the situation when Srinagar 
was swept by a wild panic and people fought to get 
on buses and tongas to escape down the Jammu road. 
Order was restored and there was a remarkable atmos- 
phere of confidence although the raiders were but 4 
few miles away. 

The following are extracts from a letter written 
by Father Shanks, Principal of the Baramula Convent 
to Father Meyer, Principal of the Presentation Con- 
vent, Rawalpindi: “About 60 of us are cooped up in 
one ward in the hospital. It is impossible to get any 
transport from the military here and we have no 
communication with anywhere else. 

“Meanwhile we have no clothes, no bedding, no 
food and are in danger of all kinds from bands of 
marauding tribesmen. Everything is ruined; the 
college, hospital, church and convent and the bungalow 
has been burnt down. We are in danger of bombing 
and’ machine-gunning from the air as there are military 
camps in both compounds and they have already 
machine-gunned us twice. We must be got out imme- 
diately, preferably by a British convoy and evacuated 
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either to Abbotabad or Pindi. If the British cannot 
do it, the Pakistan Government must be forced to 
do it. 

“Six of us were killed on Monday and two others 
are lying. seriously wounded . . . the others are ul- 
hurt but in a constant state of nerves bordering on 
panic and cannot hang on much longer . . . we shall 
need at least three lorries, well-guarded, as there are 
still tribesmen coming up the road.” 


Pandit Nehru’s Reply 

Pandit Nehru replied to Liaquat Ali Khan on 
November 6 in a statement couched in dignified 
language. . 

“The way things have been shaping themselves 
during the past two months, it is’ evident that India 
is faced with grave dangers from all sides,” said 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a public meet~ 
ing here this evening, 

If the people of India, the Prime Minister 
warned, did not prepare themselves adequately and 
immediately to meet the situation, their freedom may 
prove to be short-lived. 

Some time back, Pandit Nehru said, India had 
to tackle the problem of Junagadh, Mongrol and 
Babariawad and while she was employing her ener- 
gies to solve it, the question of Kashmir arose. 
Kashmir was a much more serious issue and it had 
become quite’ clear that, Junagadh was used merely 
to divert the attention of the Government of India 
and to hide the preparations which were being made 
for the invasion of Kashmir. 

“The Government had reasons to believe,” 
Pandit Nehru said, “that preparations for this attack 
on Kashmir were being made for the past many 
months. Kashmir was invaded by people from the - 
tribal areas and other parts of Pakistan, The invad- 
ing armies had. modern weapons and were directed 
by officers of the Pakistan Army. We, however, suc- 
ceeded in flying our troops for the defence of 
Kashmir and thus prevented the fall of Srinagar.” 

“Kashmir,” Pandit Nehru said, “was strategically 
important. It was situated on the borders of two 
great countries, China and Russia, and the Indian 
Government did not like the idea of its collapsing 
before goondas. But that was not the only or even 
the main reason for our trying to defend Kashmir 
against foreign aggression, We have pledged to 
defend her because the cail for help came from the 
patriotic people of that State and their great leader, 
Sheikh Abdullah.” 

The way the people of Kashmir- had faced the 
situation under the guidance of the Nationa] Con- 
ference was a lesson for the people of India. The 
National Conference had, for- 17 years, fought 
valiantly for their freedom, They had also successfully 
fought the “reactionary elements in the State like 
the Muslim Conference, the handmaid of the Muslim 
League.” When their freedom struggle was about to 
bear fruit, Pandit Nehru said, the National Con- 
ference found their homeland and their independence 


threatened by invaders from. Pakistan and they had 
no option but to ask the Government of India to 
come to their rescue. 

“India has taken upon herself the task ol 
defending Kashmir aad it will not rest till the entire 
area is cleared of each and every looter,” he 
declared. 


Paying tribute to the work done by the volun- 
teers of the National Conference, Pandit Nehru said 
that without ,their kelp it would not have been 
possible for the Indian Army to do anything, ‘lhe 
raiders were only a few miles from Srinagar and the 
people had heard stories of what they had done to 
the villages and towns that they had captured, yet 
they did not give way to panic and disorder. Their 
hearts were full of fears and apprehension but 
rormal life went on us before. They took upon them- 
selves the management of the city so that every 
soldier could be made available to fight the enemy. 
“The common people of Kashmir rose to the occa- 
sion. They gauged the seriousness of the situation 
and decided that after carrying on a struggle against 
the rule of the Maharaja they must not surrender 
to an invading army without giving a proper fight, 
and they have achieved success in their work.” 

The formation of an Azad Provisional Govern- 
ment of Kashmir was announced from Pakistan, but 
the people of Kashmir were not taken in by such 
propaganda. They could not mistake the invading 
armies for “fighters for their freedom.” 


Referring to Pakistan Government’s explanation 
that it could not check tribesmen from crossing over 
to Kashmir boundary, the Prime Minister said that 
this could mean only two things. Hither the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan was too weak to stop its own men 
or it was a willing party to what the tribesmen did. 


The attitude of the Pakistan Government and 
the manner in which its. members had expressed 
themselves on this issue made it clear that the 


raiders had their wholehearted support. . 
India had made it quite clear that all States 


must accede to a particular dominion at the will -of 


their people, and that the question should not be 
decided by the rulers alone. Wherever there was 2 
dispute over the issue of accession, India suggested 
that a plebiscite he held to get the verdict of the 
people. 


It had proposed such a procedure for Junagadh 
and had not the slightest hesitation in doing so in 
the case of Kashmir. | 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the complaint 
that the Union Government’s statements on the 
issue were tame as compared, with those coming 
from the Government of the other Dominion which 
were couched in strong words. Use of ,abusive lan- 
guage, the Prime Minister said, did not denote 
strength. The Government of India could not stoop to 
using the expressions employed by the members of 
the Pakistan Government. Their declarations had 
always been sober and dignified, as was proper for a 
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responsible Government, and they had no a 
of giving up that practice. 

What was the duty of the people of India at this 
critical juncture, he asked. They must strive ‘to 
strengthen the hands of their Government in order 
to enable her to cope’ effeetively with dangers which 
threatened her. For this ae at home was absolutely 
essential. 

At present the Indian armies were employed in - 
maintaining law and order in cities like Delhi. ‘This 
was not their real job, he said. 

The Prime Minister advised them to build the 
military strength of India and to add to the coun- 
try’s production. “You must-not be carried away by 
momentary passions. If we cannot get rid of our 
internal, problems immediately we shall see ourselves - 
coming to a sad end.” 

“Communal fighting has resulted in the transfer 
from one dominion !o the other of several million 
persons and it has dislocated the entire life of the 
country. If communal warfare goes on any longer, it 
will make India absolutely bankrupt,” he declared. 

Hatred for members of other communities would 
carry them nowhere. It was wrong to decide whether 
a person was an enemy or a friend on the basis of 
the religion that he professed. Maybe it was being 


‘done in Pakistan, but “why must we degrade owr- 


selves by comparing our actions with those the 
people of Pakistan ?” 

It was a pity, he ‘said, that the first page of the 
history of free India would be a record of killings 
and other such deeds. / 

Pandit Nehru criticised the demand for a Hindu 
State or “Rajastan.” It was basically wrong and was 
& complete negation of the principle for which they 
had fought and which were accepted: by all civilised 


nations of the world. 


Mr. Menon Speaks in London 

The High Commissioner for India, Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, told his first conference with repre- 
sentatives of the world Press in London today that 
Inescapable conclusions on the situation in Kashmir 
were that the passage of the invaders into Kashmir 
had the sanction or connivance ‘of the Pakistan 
Government, or that the latter had not the desire or 
the power to stop them, 

These were also the most charitable conclusions, 
added Mr. Menon. The invaders could not have got 
into’ Kashmir except through Pakistan, and there 
Were ,large formations of Pakistan troops in the 
various areas through which the raiders had gone. 

The invaders were heavily armed with small 
arms, but the fact that they also had trench mortars, 
machine-guns and even flame-throwers, showed with- 
out the slightest doubt that there was a proper 
organisation behind them. It was wrong to call it a 
raid, it was an invasion. 

Stressing that Kashmir's future must depend 
upon the will of the people of that State, Mr. | 
Menon said the Government of India had persuaded ) 


aa 
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Maharajah Sir Hari Singh to abide with that will 
both in regard to the internal organisation of the 
country and its relations with neighbouring States. 


Praising the Indian Army, he said they had been 
told that it took 28 years to make a General, In 
India. they seemed to be made overnight. No British 
personnel had been used in Kashmir and they did 
not propose to use any. 

Questioned as to where the flame-throwers came 
from, Mr. Menon replied: “They are not made in 
India. They may have come from army dumps. ‘hey 
came, through Pakistan territory, but we are cme 
prepared to say from which locality.” 

Asked if he could indicate whether any other 
outside India and Takistan was interested in 
getting arms into Kashmir, Mr.- Menon said. “no.” 
The question, he added, 
came from, but who brought them here. 


Mr. Menon said, the Indian Government had 


full confidence that so far as its own territories were 


concerned, the Dominion would settle down as a 
democratic State. No situation had so far arisen for 
reference to the United Nations, but Pandit Nehru 
had said that if supervision of a plebiscite in Kashmir 
by the United Nations was desired, the Indian 
Government would welcome if. They had nothing to 
hide. All they wanted was to be “fair and square.” 


India was emerging from what by and large was 
a peaceful revolution, a tremendous transition from 
age-long foreign rule. The overwhelming part of the 
Dominion was peaceful and economic development, 
education and public health had not been retarded 
by recent events. 


Junagadh 


’ The Junagadh situation, already explosive, had 
taken a definite turn for the worse. when over 800 
“visitors” were reported to ‘have arrived in that State 
from Pakistan. Majority of them were ex-servicemen. 
They had since been armed by the Staté and besides 
there had been a general release of criminals from 
the State prison. 

Meanwhile, it was revealed in ‘New Delhi, that the 
Government of India had fot received any reply from 
the Pakistan Government to the Note they had sent 
seeking an immediate ‘and unqualified referendum 
under impartial auspices in the State. 

It is now learnt that till August 15, Goienment 
of India had little doubt of Junagadh acceding to the 
Indian Dominion. In fact, an official announcement 
which appeared in Junagadh State Gazette categori- 
cally repudiated the suggestion that the State might 
join the future Pakistan. 

Soon after it became known that the State had 
acceded to Pakistan, it ig understood, the Government 
of India informed Karachi on the impropriety of the 
accession as it clearly violated the principle of 
geographical contiguity. which was recognised as thé 
first criterion for the accession of any State to the res- 
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pective Dominions. There was no reply forthcoming from 
Pakistan and after nearly a month the Government 
of India made a second representation to Karachj 
pointing out that if the Nawab was not willing: to 
agree and abide by the verdict of a referendum, the 
Government of India could not be expected to 
acquiesce In any arrangement he might enter into with 
Pakistan. 

Certain other States’ such as Babariawad and Mon- 
srol, which Junagadh. claims as its vassals though it 
is contended that they are vassals no longer because 
their subordinate position in the past was the result 
of an agreement imposed by the Crown and with the 
lapse of paramountcy such agreements lapsed, acceded 
to the Indian Union. 


Meanwhile, the provisional Government of Juna- 
gadh, formed by Shree Samaldas Gandhi- in Bombay 
towards the end of September, entered Junagadh. On 


October 25, it was reported that they had captured 12 


villages inside Junagadh State territory. The march of 
the Provisional Government continued - practically un- 
opposed. The Nawab of Junagadh, with all the mem- 
bers of hig family, left the State and flew to Karachi. 
Troops of the Indian Dominion entered the terri- 
tories of Babariawad and Mongrol on November 1, 
and the Government of India took over the adminis- 
tration of these areas. The Government of India had 
made it clear in their communigues, dated September 
25 and October 5, that the military and police forces 
stationed ‘by Junagadh in Babariwad and Mongrol 
should be withdrawn at once since these States had 
acceded to the Dominion of India, These forces had 
not been withdrawn. On the same day the resignations 
of the Dewan of: Junagadh and the Commissioner of 
Police were reported from Rajkot and it was also 
stated that they were flying to Karachi. 


~- 


Negotiations were started between the Junagadh 
authorities and the Provisional Government of Juna- 
gadh. On November 10, it was reported that the 
negotiations had been concluded and that the Juna- 
gadh Ruler had agreed to join the Indian Union. 
Major Harvey Jones was understood:to have brought 
9 letter from the Nawab and the Dewan to the 
India Government’s Regional Commissioner at Rajkot 
intimating that the situation in Junagadh was serious 
and that the Government of India should take over. 
The Regional Commissioner referred the -matter to 
Delhi and on getting Delhi’s permission to take over 
control of Junagadh, sent his Deputy with units of 
Indian Army to Junagadh. Major Harvey Jones also 
accompanied the Deputy Regional’ Commissioner. 

The entry of the Indian troops was hailed by the 
people of the State. Majo: Harvey Jones, the Naib 
Dewan, held consultations with Sj. Samaldas Gandhi, 
head of the Provisional Government and conveyed the 
unanimous decision of the Executive Council of Juna- 
gadh State that in order to avoid a serious situation 
that was developing in the State, which threatened 
law and order, the Indian Dominion should take over 
the administration of Junagadh. 
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[ripura 
The following report was published by the 
Zindusthan Standard on November 6 


@omilla, November 4—Three public “ meet- 
ings were held at Comilla during the last week by 
some Muslim Leaguers demanding the accession of 
Tripura State to Pakistan. They also demanded 
redress of grievances of the tenants of Chakla- 

- Roshanabad zemindary, an appendage to the State. 
The zemindary falls within the East Béngal province. 
Resolutions were passed in the meetings urging 


the State authorities to accede to Pakistan and 


remove the grievances of the tenants within fifteen 
days, failing which ‘Direct Action’ movement will 
be launched. Speakers exhorted the people to get 
ready for ‘no rent’ campaign and the boycott of the 
Tripura, State. 

Meetings were held and leaflets distributed in 
Feni Sub-division also for the same purpose, The 
Tripura State authorities were asked to Join Paki- 
stan. The movement is as yet confined to Chakla- 
Roshanabad zemindary. 

The late Maharaja joined the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly during the period of the Interim 
Government and since then there has been 20 
agitation or expression of discontent against the 
Maharaja’s decision. The State gubjects consisting 
of Bengali Hindus, tribal Hindus and Moslems, are 
peaceful and loyal. 

Hill tribes—Tripurs, Manipuries and ten other 
clans speaking different dialects and still retaining 
predominantly traces of primitive 
civilisation in their dresses, art, music and dan 
constitute a major part of the population and the 
Moslems are about 25 per cent in the State. ‘Phe 
population of the State. is about six lakhs and Area 
3,116 miles. The present Maharaja Kirit Bikram 
Kishore Manikya Bahadur is a minor. The State 
is governed by a Council of Regency, with Maha- 
rani ‘Kanchanprava Debi, mother of the ruler and 
a daughter of the Ruler of Panna State as Regent. 

The late Maharaja announced the introduction 
of responsible Government in the State and owitg 
to his sudden and premature ,death hig declaration 
could not be carried into effect, 


- The situation in Tripura was considered very 
ritical im view of the preparations that were being 
nade for attacking the State from neighbouring East 
3engal_ districts.. The Maharani of Tripura visited 
Shillong and impressed. upon the Premier of Assam 
he immediate need of having a road connection with 
he State with the Indian Union through Karimganj in 
Assam. At present all ingress and egress to and from 
Cripura State lie through Pakistan territory. The 
\ssam Premier assured that the work for the construc- 
Jon of a road would commence by the middle of 
November. 

Sardar Patel, being apprised of the seriousness of 
[ripura situation, invited the Maharani to Delhi in 
der to have a consultation with her. It was fully 
‘ealised on all quarters that under eover of the 
rievances of the tenants of Chakla zemindary which 


ies parallel to the boundary line of the Tripura State, - 


vyhich touches Noakhali, Tipperah and Sylhet districts, 

he demand for accession of the Tripura State to Paki- 

tan has been put forward. Mammoth mass meetings 

vere organised and they were addressed by very promi- 
+ 2 


culture and 
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nent leaders of the Muslim League including members 
of the East Bengal Legislature. A Committee of Action 
was formed and in addition to it an organisation named 
Eastern Pakistan Frontier Proja Union was also formed 
to conduct the movement for forcing the accession of 
Tripura to Pakistan. The whole movement was being 
Organised by a section of prominent members of the 
Muslim League while the parent organisation main- 
tained studied -silence. On enquiry from the official 
Muslim League circles, the Hindusthan Standard under- 
stood that they had nothing to do with the movement 
although they held the view that having regard to 
contiguity and economic connection, the State: should 
join Pakistan and that the issue could only be solved 

by the people of the State. It may, however, be — 
mentioned here that the decision of, the late Maharaja 
to join the Indian Constituent Assembly was ratified 


‘by the Tripura Sanghe in an open session attended by 


about 20,000 hillmen of various classes, and by the 
Anjuman Islamia, Moslem Proja Majlis and all other 
political organisations. It is also significant that none of 
the leaders of this movement except, one, belong to the 
State. Within the State Muslims are opposed to any 
lawless movement directed against the State. 

The Government of India acted very quickly as 
soon as a concentration of “Muslim sojourners” in 
Chakla-Roshanabad,. threatening to launch inroadg intc 
the State, was reported. Mevements. of these “Muslim 
sojourners” seemed to be the precursor of a regulaz 
invasion. There were also signs of economic blocade. 
On November 11, Indian troops were ordered to be 
sent to Tripura. 

As soon as troops began to arrive in Tripura, the 
East Bengal authorities, who had so long maintained 
complete silencé about this month-old agitation and 


‘preparation, which had been very widely publicised in 


the League press, came out with statements trying to 
minimise the entire affair, Mr. Nazimuddin, Premier 
of Hast Bengal, told the A. P. J. that “some irrespon- 
sible persons had said something in a meeting and on 
the report of that they had sent troops.” The overt 
and covert complicity of several League leaders in 
this whole affair was well-known and the Premier, 
before troops. reached ‘Tripura, had wholly ignored 
them. % ! f 

The Maharani, in a statement to the presg on 
November 13, assured ‘the State subjects that the 
defences of the State would: be strengthened in every 
"vay. She-said that she had been permitted to assure 
the subjects of Tripura State that the Indian Union 
would help them if they stood in need of it as the’ 
State had acceded to the Indian Dominion before 
August 15. She also revealed that a direct air service 
between Gauhati and Calcutta via Agartala wag being - 
arranged. A radio station had been established at the 
State capital so that messages could be sent expedi- 
tiously and without interference. 


Hyderabad 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, in’ a statement issued 
from Madrag on. November 6, exposed the Nizam’s 
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sinister game of playing for time through protracted 
negotiations and securing arms in the meantime, He 
‘said : 


It is not so much the number of Hindus that - 


have migrated from Hyderabad that is of concerD 
to us, as is the infiltration of insidious influences, 
the result of which is to arm the Muslims in the 
frontier areas between Hyderabad and surrounding 
districts of Kurnool, Guntur and Kistna. 

There is ample evidence to show that much 
money has flowed across the boundary. One cannot 
say to. what end all this coaxing and cajoling are 
being directed. In this way in Punjab also, in the 
earlier stages, warnings were not heeded and at later 
stages they became too late. The Madras Govern- 
ment cannot lie supine when there is incipient fire in 
these areas, which may, any day, threaten to burst 
into a conflagration. There is a strong rumour 12 
the country that a steamer called at the port of 
Vizagapatam, but forthwith departed, whither 
people cannot say. This must be traced. If arms are 
being imported from abroad, they must be scrutin- 
ized and their entry into State must be dealt with 
as law permits, or as occasion demands. A 

The Nigam’s Government has been deli- 
berately gaining time and the Central Government 
has been generously granting it. Tt looks as though 
they are walting to see what will be the up-shot of 
Kashmuy, I have always had a presentiment that 
the Nizam’s Government was kept fully posted 
with the nature of the developments awajting 
Kashmir and that Hyderabad is playing for time 
only to see how the Kashmir drama would end, 

If Hyderabad is going to learn a lesson from 
Kashmir, well and good, Otherwise, we may have 
a bad time: of it in South India. The time has gone 
for mincing matters or maintaining undue silence 
over affairs which rightly call for investigation and 
prompt treatment. All along we have been moved 
by a sense of delicacy, fairness and even generosity 
in dealing with the Muslim question, but we have 
not had a response on similar lines from the other 
side. Throughout the past one and a half years, the 
Muslim section has prospered by their own wicked- 
ness and our virtue, their own lawlessness and our 
law-abiding character. By ‘our,’ I mean Hindus, and 
by ‘Muslims, I mean. Pakistanis, 

I trust that the Home Minister of Madras will 
act betimes and verify the rumours that reach him 
instead of disposing them of as mere gossip or 
looking upon them as affecting any particular areas. 
A disease that affects one organ affects the whole 
organism. Civil strife that may issue in the border 
districts of Nizam affects the peace and tranquillity 
of the rest of the Madras province, its economic 
position including its food and clothing, its transport 
and the whole of its civil government. I appeal to 
the Premier, the Home Minister and the whole 
Ministry of Madras--each member of whom is just 
now engrossed in his own department and with 
his own legislation—to take a wider view of the 
political situation in the country and recognise 
that what is but a mist of cloud today may burst 
into a storm any moment. 


Next day the Madras Government issued a Press 
Note which said that very strict instructions were 
given to local authorities in the districts adjoining the 
Hyderabad State to guard against the smuggling of 
arms and infiltration of undesirable elements into the 
Madras districts. An assurance that the Central Pro- 
vinces' Government was keeping a.close watch on the 
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situation in Hyderabad was given by the Premier of 
C. P. to a deputation of Congress leaders. The Tunga- 
bhadra’ bridge was so long guarded by the Nizam’s 
police. Indian armed police have now been sent to 
guard it and the Nizam’s police have withdrawn 
peacefully. 

From the beginning of November, the Ittehad-ul- 
Muslemin Party of Hyderabad had started a Direct 
Action movement directed to coerce Hindu opinion by 
violence including arson and murder. A large number of 
persons were killed in Hyderabad and flames in the 


‘city were visible from the Hyderabad Railway Station. 


Sj. Jashowant Rao Joshi, President, Hindu Sabha, was 
seriously injured and succumbed to his injuries. The 
Nizam’s police fired upon the members of the State 
Congress and other organisations who carried out their 
movement against the Nizam’s tyranny. 

On November 12, addressing a mass meeting at 
Rajkot, Sardar Patel reviewed Government of India’s 
policy regarding the Indian States and , referring +0 
Hyderabad said: . | 

The future of Kashmir like that of Hyderabad 
rests with the people. Despite the attempts of 

Pakistan to avoid this commitment in the case of 

Hyderabad and despite their attempts to avoid 

facing facts in Junagadh the will of the people will 
have its way. If Hyderabad does not see the writing 
on the wall it goes the way Junagadh has gone. 

On November 14, eight villages belonging to the 
Nizam’s State, but situated In the Kistna district, 
Madras Presidency, declared independence and ex- 
pressed their desire to join the Indian Union. The 
State officials either left the villages or identified 
themselves with the villagers. The special feature mm 
the people’s struggle against the tyranny of the Nizam 
was that the ruling power was supported by a whole 
community in the name of Ittehad-ul-Muslemin. 

In addition to the Muslims in the State, well- 
organised and fully armed, the Nizam has another 
great support in the diehard Britons residing in India. 
The Statesman, a British-owned daily, published at 
Calcutta and New Delhi, has latterly added subtle and 
insidious propaganda to its decade-old campaign 
in support of the Muslim League and Pakistan. 
Recently, it has published articles and letters on 
Hyderabad, supported by an_ editorial article which 
begins with the following words, “Hyderabad is not 
Junagadh. It is bigger, sturdier, better armed, better 
governed, economically more self-sufficient—and (m- 
portant fact) has not joined Pakistan. We are satisfied 
that it has no intention of doing so. Further, it enjoys, 
unlike Junagadh, international prestige, having long 
been viewed throughout the Islamie world with res- 
pect as the premier Indian State, a semi-independent 
ancient monarchy, impressive survival of Moghul 
power, focus of modern Muslim culture.” In Hydera~ 
bad, nearly 88 per cent of the population are Hindus 
but the Nizam’s firman is the law and the medium of 
instruction is Urdu. To all intents and purposes, it is 
a theocratic State. Here the Muslim Ruler’s will is law, 
and the entire Government is in Muslim hands, and 
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as the Statesman admits, “it is an impressive survival 
of Moghul power, focus of modern Muslim culture.” 
It should have been stated, likewise, that the over- 
whelming majority of the subjects under its heels 
are Hindus who have no civil or cultural liberties 
in the State. Advancing arguments in support 
of the Nizam’s “gain-time-and-prepare” tactics, the 
Statesman pleads for the grant of at least a yeer’s 
time to Hyderabad to drag on the “negotiations” and 
having idolised a Muslim ‘theocratic State in the 
Opening paragraph of the article, the Statesman con- 
cludes, “Hindu-~Muslim affairs are so maladjusted that 
to expect the intricate problem of this large unit’s 
future to be capable of final settlement now, on lines 
mutually considered fair, might be excessive. Tihe 
alternative would be to contrive, with forbearance and 
with hard bargaining, an elastic transitional arrange- 
ment ensuring continuance of normal trade and trans- 
port, decision on Hyderabad’s permanent relations to 
the Indian Union being deliberately. postponed for a 
period say a year, when times may be hoped to have 
improved, communal suspicions to have lessened, and 
faith in the Union’s capacity to become a secular State 
to have consolidated.” 

The poisonous article by Godfrey Barass, which 
was featured along with this editorial is reproduced 
below : 


The Press in general throughout India, and 
certain of that Dominion’s leaders, have chosen to 
adopt a schoolmasterly attitude towards Hyderabad. 
At no time has there been justification for this ; nor 
is there justification now, when conditions with the 
Dominion of India are still chaotic, when the Domi- 
Hion Government has shown itself insufficiently 
capable of controlling violence, and when its troops 
are engaged beyond its borders in what may prove 
ill-advised - adventure. 

Particularly today, when discussions are pro- 
ceeding about Hyderabad’s future relations with 
India, pinpricks and accusations are untimely. This 
was clearly recognized by India’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sardar Patel, when on October 11, with 
regard to a “reported” statement from London 
(later shown to be misreported) he _ referred to 
Hyderabad’s “wise and seasoned counsellors . 
engaged in delicate negotiations,’ and to “con- 

' versations carried on in a most friendly and peace- 
ful atmosphere.” Yet on November 13, with those 
delicate negotiations’ still in progress, he chose 
Junagadh as a suitable platform from which to make 
provocative utberances, later scarce-headlhined 1 
the Press as a “Warning to Hyderabad,” 

What occurred between October 11 and 
November 13 to induce a Deputy Prime Minister 
to be less squeamish about prejudicing delicate 
negotiations ? As one reads the resignation speech 
of the Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, 
moving pictures of Kashmir and Junagadh again 
flash across the mental screen. Having frankly 
stated the _inability of, the Dominion of India 
Government to, protect its Muslim minority 
merely by its police and army. and having de- 
elared that these “would not afford their protec- 

, tion unless they knew that their co-religionists 
in Pakistan were getting a fair deal,” he came out 
with the flat prenouncement that the India 
Government “would not recognize or tolerate the 
so-called independence of Hyderabad.” 


Tio some of us who, as journalists or in other 
capacity, were able to watch for a number of 
years, on the spot, the stage being set for World 
War II, these utterances, at’ present hurled at 
Hyderabad arouse unpleasant Hitlerian echoes. 
They were not then methods conducive to main- 
tenance of peace and goodwill, and still are not. 

Not including the rich territory of Berar 
(which, followng the répudiation by the British 
of certain treaties, should revert to the Nizam, bub 
seemingly will not) Hyderabad is a_ landlocked 
country about the size of Italy, and has a mixed 
population, predomingntly Hindu, of some 16 
millions. Dr. Hamidullah’s article published by 
the Statesman on- November 14/15 shed reasonable 
light on the position of Hindus in Hyderabad. ~ 
There is no evidence that the police and milttary 
forces of the State are unwilling or wumable, as 
clearly they have been in the Dominion of India,. 
to contral acts off violence—whether against 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, or Parsis or 
others—regardless of the religion of . those who 
commit them. | 

The past has woven into the historical fabric 
of the communities of Hyderabad a fascinating 
pattern. The State ts a repository of a real patriot- 


asm, wherein today is found a unity that goes far 


to transcend the bitterness of communal feud. 
Were this patriotism heedlessly’ cast aside, India 
would be a loser. Loyalty to the Sovereign in 
Hyderabad, as in India, has a deeper meaning 
than in those countries : where it has become 
merely ‘a sentiment of respect to the political 
head of the State and acknowledgement of his 
supremacy of power. : 

Were such facts more widely recognized, that 
might check the fallacious reports of those who 
have forgotten or do not know that in the past. 
Hyderabad hag shad practically no communal pro- 
blem, and has little now except that fomented 
from outside and magnified in the Dominion of 
India Press into major incidents. Economic pro- 
blems there are, which did not exist before 
August 15. But given a reasonable measure of 
goodwill beyond the State’s borders they need be 
problems no longer. Switzerland, for example, 1S 
but little handicapped economically by being land- 
locked, and in addition to maintadning cordial 
relations with its -powerful neighbours, has con- 
trived .to remain neutral throughout two great wars. 
Like Switzerland, Hyderabad threatens none, but 
must also depend on the goodwill of its neighbour 
for maintaining communications with the outside. 
world and developing its internal economy. 

Contrary to common reports Hyderabad does 
mot seriously restrict civil liberties. The cere- 
monial hoisting of the Dominion of India flag in 
public places might foment communal trouble and 
is therefore forbidden—even as is the ceremonial 
hoisting of the nations’ flags, but anyone who 
chooses may fly the Dominion of India flag on 
private buildings. Nor does Hyderabad stand 10 
the way of political activities, such as demandy for 
joining the Dominion of India, provided these are 
conducted lawfully. 

What Hyderabad’s relationship might have 
been with an all-India Union is a matter for 
speculation. But it is a fact that, after protracted 
negotiations conducted by three ‘successive Vice- 
roys during years of alternating waves of pessi- 
mism and optimism about India’s future, two 
Dominions have now been. created—-on the basis 
of communal division. Except for a comparatively 
small yoluntary exodus and influx, both resulting 





mainly from fear at what has occurred at a dis- 
tance in the Dominions of India and Pakistan, and 
both of which have now been checked, Hyderabad’s 
own minority and majority levels remain little 
changed; and at present the status of Hyderabad 
remains factually unaltered except for the de- 
parture of the British. 

It is not easy to foretell the results of the 
talks between the Hyderabad delegation and the 
Government of the Dominion of India, : but’ all— 
and notably the Press in that Dominion—can 
refrain from prejudicing the outcome by rash and 
inflammatory statements. H. E. H. the Nizam has 
expressed the wish that each of the two new 


Dominions may achieve greatness and glory 12° 


their tasks of national reconstruction, and that 
there may soon be established some form of Stand- 
ing Conference whose meetings may help them, 
and such States as may decide to remain auto- 
nomous, to co-operate im all ' matters concerning 
their common welfare as members of what may 
grow to be a United Commonwealth. : 
These words of wisdom, if digested soberly 
and considered in that spirit of generosity which 
the leaders of the Dominion of India can.-afford, 
may augur well for the future of Hyderabad, and 
of India as a whole. Utakkes ours—Ed. M. R.) 
We have se'dom come across an article with 


much perversion and suppression of truth. It is evi- 
dently propaganda meant for foreign consumption. 
The Statesman is following the same path as was 
troddén by the British~owned press in China between 
1930-37, when submission to Japan was strongly ad- 
vocated by all British interests. 


The Hyderabad “Anachronism” 


A member of the editorial staff of the Nagpur 
Times has described conditions in the State of 
Hyderabad that are no credit to the majority of its 
people. His contribution appeared in the papers 
November 2 issue. And as we read it, we felt the 
same lack of leadership that characterized the handling 
of other “Pakistani” matters. The writer says that the 
Nizam’s Government is an instrument of communal 
politics; the 15 per cent of the population who 
happen to be Muslims have been nursed in the 
traditions that they. are the “ruling class,” and 
that the majority must agree to do their will. 
There is nothing new in this verdict. The Asafjahi 
dynasty which helped in breaking the Mughal Empire 
have not been moved duving the last two hundred 
years by any inspiration other than the communalism 
‘that has found its outstanding manifestation in the 
Muslim League. Not to go further back than the days 
of Lord Ripon, we find in Scawen Blunt’s India Under 
Ripon, a picture of the dominant thought and practice 
of the State. Apart from its native set-up, the narrow- 
ness in the State was nurtured by Muslims from 
“British India” who had been smarting under the loss 
of opportunities for rule; for profits and preferments 
that their class had enjoyed under the rulers belonging 
to their religious persuasion. Through Blunt’s book flit 
figures that are the Imeal predecessors of the Rizvis 
of today; the Bilgramis of those days are indistinguish- 
able from. the Chattaris of today, With traditions Jike 
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these to remember, the@events in Hyderabad cause us 
no surprise. ) ; 
Falure to Build a “United Front” 

But what has surprised us is the failure of the 
majority of 85 per cent to build up a “united front.” 
The Nagpur Times article describes with nauseating 
reiteration the jealousies that stand in the way ot 
such a common effort. Three language groups consti- 
tute the majority in the State—Telugus about 70 
lakhs ; Marhattas about 30 lakhs; the NKannadigas 
(Canarese-speaking) sbout 20 lakhs. The differences 
created by these three languages complex have disabled 


the majority from any concerted action. Words like “lack 


of social and political cohesion,” like “isolated group 
of sectarian interests,” better express the causes of the 
debacle that has overtaken the majority community 
in Hyderabad. Confronting them stand the Ittehad-ul- 
Muslemin, a frankly communalist well-knit organiza- 
tion, drawing inspiration from officialdom, from the 
conduct of “the feudal ruler and the ruling clique of 
Nawabs and money magnates” who are afraid of their 
future in a democratic India. The: “intellectuals” are 
rootless in the thought and life of their people.-So are 
the Communists attached to the “three groups” in the 
State Congress on “the same confusing lines as in Our 
provinces.” The impression left on the mind by this 


particular article is one of hopeless disorganization 


in the ranks of the progressives. The States Peoples 
Conference organization on the platform of which Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayaya so often thunders has not been 
much of a help. We should lke to know the reason 
or reasons, why. 


India’s Defence Problem 


The Liberator ig an organ of Sikh opinion, pub- 
lished from New Delhi. Its writings are characterized 
by a bitterness that is not unnatural in the 
circumstances that they have been experiencing 
during the last nine months since the “Direct Action” 
of the Muslim League in March last when, inci- 
dentally, a British Governor was in charge of the 
Punjab administration. The events since August 15 
in. West Punjab have not helped to calm their feel- 
ings. But even these sufferings and sacrifices have 
not blinded. them to the need for vigilance on the 
part of the Indian Union with ~which they have 
identified themselves. In an article entitled “The 
Partition and New. India’s Defence Problem,” appear- 
ing in its October 20 number, the writer laid down 
the principles and policies that should be adopted © 
and followed by the governing authorities of the 
Union. Naturally enough the writer feels more con- 
cerned with the defence of the western border as 
sketched by the Radcliffe Award. But it is equally - 
true where the Indian Union’s eastern marches in 
Assam, along the borders of the Murshidabad and 
the new Navadwip districts of . West Bengal are 
concerned. The agitation that is being organized by 
Muslims in Noakhali wherein are there certain 
landed properties of the Maharaja of Tripura should 
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be regarded as a warning agaipst a sssauition of the 
Kashmir-Jammu experience. The New. Delhi Govern- 
ment has shown some alertness of late but we do not 
know whether the West Bengal and Assam Govern- 
ments have at all realized the significance of this 
particular agitation, We hope and trust that they 
will not be caught napping as the New Delhi Govern- 
ment had been in the matter of the West Punjab 
pogroms, and in the Kashmir affair. f 
A Shock Absorber ? 

The last three months have 
leaders of the Congress, who constitute the Govern- 


ment of the Indian Union, were labouring under the 


impression that the division of the country would 
calm down the forces that the Muslim League had 
stirred into frenzy and that the acceptance of their 
“Pakistan” demand would satisfy their conceits and 
‘ ambitions. The general public do not know the 
details of the negotiations. that were held between 
the two rival parties—the Congress and the Muslim 
League—with Lord Mountbatten as intermediary, His 


Excellency is still the “independent” Chairmanyof the’ 


Joint Defence Council, set up to solve certain contro- 
versies between the two States. We do not know why 
His Exeellency should still agyee to serve as shock~ 
absorber between the two States, and allaw. his Minis- 
ters in the Indian Union to avoid coming face to face 
with the-hard realists who sonstitute the Government 
of “Pakistan.” We are afraid that this arrangement, 
made with the best of intentions, has been fostering 
a sort of irresponsibility in the members of Govert- 
ment of the Indian Union. 


The Logic of “Two-Nations” Theory 


Meanwhile, frothy sentimentalism should cease 


to affect the conduct of .the Jeaderg of the Union. 
War between India and Pakistan is on the lips of 
many of the men who influence, directly and indirectly, 
the conduct of the two States. A Bengalee proverb 
has it that what is much talked. of materializes sooner 
or later. And with the tactics of the “Pakistanis” revealed 
in Kashmir, in Junagadh, in Hyderabad and in the 
neighbourhood of ths State of Tripura, there is no 
longer any excuse for complacence. The June 3 (1947) 
decision has set up two States in the territories of 
India, independent of one another with divergent 


interests to serve and capable of following conflicting. 


policies. Even Gandhiji eannot change the logic of 
the June 3 arrangement. Any wishful thinking to the 
contrary can only arrange to heap up more sorrows 
and sufferings for the common men and women of the 
Indian sub-continent. 

The situation today leaves no choice to us in the 


Indian Union. We have been put on the defensive m 


Kashmir in the north, in Junagadh in the west, 12 
Hyderabad‘ at the centre, and may be in Tripura in 
the east. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s Government have to 
declare whether or not they accept this interpretation 
of events in India. We should no longer be put off with 
tirades against the Nazi tactics of the Muslim League. 
The situation that faces us today is too serious to be 


shown that the 
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treated as a mere sacolouieal controversy and conflict. 
The public mind is growing impatient of the policy 
of dilatoriness that has béen so far in the ascendant 
in the Government at New Delhi. The radios from 
Karachi,’ the broadcasts by Ministers of the “Central 
Government of “Pakistan,” do not indicate any i2- 
decisive speculations or ideological inhibitions in that 
quarter. The public in the Union'of India cannot help 
contrasting these different - attitudes and moods, It 
would be dangerous to strain their loyalty to the 
Congress much further. The Nehru. Cabinet might 
have thought that with Muslim League intransigence 
removed from the Central Government by the agree- 
ment of June 3, they would have freedom to concen- 
trate on constructive Nationalism, on building up 2 


~ better social and’ economic order in India. But today 


there is no further scope for indulging in those rosy 


‘day-dreams about the peaceful way. Mr. Mohammad 


Ali Jinnah’s cohorts have pricked the bubble of this 
complagence. The defence of our realm has become the 
foremost duty of our rulers, “Pakistan” has driven this 
sense into us, perhaps, without realizing the danger 
of its policy. We may yet live to thank it~for thus 
rousing us from our day-dreams, . 

And, it is possible to indjeate with a certain 
amount: of precision the lines of the policy that can 
safeguard the integrity of our Union. There is nothing 
esoteric in the matter, Our dependent political exis- 
tence might have relieved us of the trouble of devot- 
ing thoughts to military matters. It may be that the 
decision of June 3 (1947) hustled us into a position 
for which we were not prepared in the military sense. 
But by August 15, our leaders should ‘have been fully 
conscious of the duties and responsibilities of rulership 
of a free State. They could not have been unaware 
of the “Pakistani” leaYers’ mental, reactions to the 
division of the Punjab and of Bengal. Even conceding 
that they were not prepared for West Punjab pogroms 
and the Kashmir disturbances, organized by Pakistan’s 
war-mongers, there is no excuse any further for such 


‘a vacillating mood to persist. The Liberator article, to 


which we have referred, indicates the thoughts of the 
public, growing restive with “Pakistani’ jingoism, and 
calling for action. There is an unmistakable and grow- 
ing demand for compulsory military training. The 
people are in the mood and they would enthusiastically 
accept this discipline. A fully equipped reserve force 
should be raised in which preference should be given 
to ex-servicemen and ex-members of the Azad Hind 
Fauz. The people living in the borders of the Indian 
Union’s territories, east and west, must be specially 
organized, their mind and body should be specially 
attuned to their duties ‘as the frontier guards of 
India. 
Inner Contradictions in Muslim Community 

The article in the Liberator has sought to bring 
out the logic of the “Two-Nations” theory which makes 
out those Muslims, who happen to be in the Indian 
Union now but who prior to the partition swore by 
the ideology of the Muslim League, as being so malty 


“ftth coltmnists” In the hard school of real politics 
this phrase need not necessarily be taken for abuse. 
The inner contradictions in the mind of the Muslim 
community that are mirrored in the poems and writings 
of successive generations, from, Altaf Hoseyn “Hal” to 
Mohammad Iqbal, the failure of the Jaw-givers of 
Islam, represented in the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, to 
free their community from the detailed delusion of 
. the “Two-Nations” theorv, are pointers that we 
ignore only at our peril. The lessons, imbibed by the 
majority of them, during the last ten “years and more, 
were not any freak development. It was the culminat- 
ing effect of the loss of political power. During the 
previous centuries the Muslims had enjoyed the mono- 
poly of the profits and preférments ensuing from their 
. theocratic rule. This Joss créated a sense of frustration 
among them. Historians have told us that the Wahabi 
movement in India, that persisted for about forty years 
from 1825 to 1875, was an attempt to assert the 
“separate” entity of their community that’ could not 
make common cause with their neighbours in India. 
‘ This lesson of history should be fully appreciated 
by everybody. Sir William Hunter’s book, The Musal- 
mans of India, published in 1871, which has become 
the charter of their separatism, has recorded the fact 
that “the Hindustani fanatics, mostly Muhammadans 
from the Indian provinces” were constant in their sup- 
port of Sayyid Ahmad of Rai Bureilly, the most suc- 
cessful propagator of the Wahabi cult, in India. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, In 
India, we cannot expect any relaxation of this rule 
in our favour. And therefore we must realise facts as 
they are by separating them fully from fiction or 
fiom the products of wishful thinking. 
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The Arab League 

While Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s brain child has 
been frantically appealing to the Islamic countries for 
help in its manufactured emergencies, it is up to the 
Indian publicist to be awake to the implications of this 
attempt to revive ‘a Pan-Islamic sentiment that Sultan 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey tried to exploit in support of 
his irresponsibility. The rise of political nationalism 
in Arabia, in Egypt broke the back of that attempt. 
But the inchoate appeal of Pan-Islamism remains, the 
rise of the Arab League notwithstanding. An article in 
the Middle East Journal throws light on ‘the forces 
represented in this organisation. The following quota- 
tion is relevant to our interpretation of this develop- 
ment : 


“However, the Arab League, while it is not 
reactionary, xenophobic, or extreme, is inevitably 
Pan-Arab. There is no good reason why an Arab 
nationalist should be interested in the freedom and 
unification of part of the Arab world and not of 
the whole ; or draw the frontiers of Arab world at 
Libya. And thus inevitably the League, both by its 
own constitution and by the forces which move it, 
must interest itself in the liberation of -the entire 
Arab world. There may be differences among Arab 
nationalists about the order of importance of cer- 
tain Arab questions, but there is no disagreement 


.chief-makers. behind. 
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about fundamental aims, which cannot stop -short 
of the entire Arab world from the Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf, and which embraces all levels of Arab 
society—the social, economic, and intellectual no 
less than the political. é 
But in saying that Arab nationalism as em- 
bodied in the Arab League is Pan-Arabism, it 
should not be understood that there is any com- 
parison with or resemblance to such movements 4s 
Pan-Germanism or Pan-Slavism. There, is a radical 
difference between Arab and European political 
ideology. In Europe nationalism has been built on 
two concepts: that of the State inherited from the 
traditions of Roman law and society ; and that of 

a homogeneous racial group. Arab nationalism is 

based on neither. On the one hand, Arab society 

was not based on the Greco-Roman political tradi- 
tion, and has never had a_ concept of a strong 
sovereign State. On the other, Arab society has 
never been exclusively racial, but has consisted of 
racially and religiously heterogeneous groups bound 
together by a common Arabic culture and world 
of thought. 

Bengalees in Assum 

Sir Akbar Hydari, the Governor of Assam, did well 
in referring to the outburst of anti-Bengalee activities 
in Assam proper, in course of his speech opening the 
November session of the Assam Assembly. His Excel- 
lency tried to hold the balance even; he hinted at the 
concelt of the Bengalee and the latest exhibition of 
resentment of the Assamese. The latter has drawn 
upon it increasing disapproval from the Indian public 
which is growing moie and more conscious of the 
sinister possibilities of “provincialism.” The Forum. 
(weekly) of Bombay in its issue of November 2. has 
under the caption of “Applied Independence” some- 
thing to say with regard to this sorry phenomenod,’ 
caustic in its truth. Our contemporary has taken note 
how “day after day the two Assamese dailies are dish- 
ing out anti-Bengalee fodder to keep the passion of 
their clientele burning ;” he hag spotted out the mis- 
“Reportedly some Marwaris and 
cther non-Bengalee interests have a share in pulling 
the wires.” In Cachar across the hills that separate the 
Brahmaputra Valley irom this predominantly Bengalee 
area, “an embryonic agitation is “ afoot to bang the 
door . . against Sylhetis and Bengalees, reportedly 
Inspired and financed by this section. . . 7 the 
Government employees hailimg from Sylhet who had 
opted for service in the Indian Union had to “face 
flat refusal” from the Bardcloi Ministry; on appeal to 
Sardar Patel “a grudging accommodation” was made. 
But it is not being honestly implemented by the Assam 
Administration. 

“Valley-Jealousy” has been a factor in the public 
life of Assam, the jealousy between the people of the 
Surma Valley comprising the districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar and the people of the Brahmaputra Valley of 
Assam proper. There are records in history which said 
that men bearing Bengalee names, hailing from 
Bengalee-speaking areas, had made their homes in 
Assam contributing to Assam’s greatness and to the 
enrichment of her culture. Certain of their families 
are indistinguishable today from the Assamese families 
proper, The Assamese script is borrowed from and is 
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practically identical with Bengali. Yet today, “some 
Assamese, amazingly undeterred or theartened by 
patronisingly mild governmental rebukes, are out 0 
storm Bengalee shops, stone Bengalee persons, jeer at 
Bengalee ladies, remove Bengalee sign-boards, demand 
of Bengalees to part with their titles of recognition 
and to forget the very language,” to describe condli- 
tions in the words of the Forum. The reasons for this 
aggressiveness might have been dismissed as spring 
fever, as expressions of “inferiority complex,’ the 


feeling that “Bengalee culture” is a thing to be kept 


at arm’s length, that the values of life that the 
Assamese language represeDted have a special place 
in the India of today. This mingling of conflicting 


ideas and ambitions is Not peculiar to Assam ; in every 
area in India these fears and ambitions are - causing 
headache to administrators .and leaders of public 


opinion. In our neighbourhood: in Assam, these have 
been poisoning relations, not only between the 
Bengalee-speaking people and the Assamese-speaking 
but between the latter and the “Tribals” in the hills 
and plains. The population figures do not sustain the 
claim of the Assamese that their language should be 
allowed to dominate the scene. Assam’s Advocate- 
General, Mr. Fakruddin' Ahmad has become unpopular 
for saying that “the Assamese are a minority 1n 
Assam.” This province, as constituted today as 4 
result of the Sylket Referendum, has a population of 
76 lakhs; of these the Assamese-speaking are 22 lakhs; 


the Bengalee-speaking are 26 lakhs, the rest are 
“Tribals,” speaking about 30 dialects. 
, That Srijut Gopinath Bardoloi and his present 


Ministry are parties in accentuating the jealousy is 
no longer a secret. Before the Sylhet Referendum the 
Bengalees were represented in the Congress Ministry 
in strength though not commensurate with their num- 
ber, as the Muslim Bengalees under the spell of 
Muslim League ideology had been non-co-operating 
with the progressive forces in the province. Mr. 


' Basanta Kumar Das held the portfolio of Law and 


Order, 


a key position, and therefore his Assamese 
colleagues could not with decency give full play to 
their anti-Bengalee feelings. Now they feel free and 
think that they can ride rough-shod over their rivals. 


Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar 


The departure from the field of his mundane 


activities of this Marhatta publicist, public man and ' 


literary man leaves 3 void in Maharashtra’s life, The 
present generation of politically-minded people 10 
India do not know what part Narasimharao played in 
building up the traditions of political life associated 


‘with the name of Balwant Gangadhar Tilak. Early in 


his youth he came in contact with this maker of 
new India, and through good report and evil, through 
public exaltation and unpopularity, he held fast to the 


truth as the Master had enabled him to realize it. 


Temperamentally. he belonged to the schoo] founded 
by Mahadev Govind Ranade, of which the most 
effulgent figure was Gopal Krishna Gokhale, the 
founder of the Servants of India Society of Poona 
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(1905). Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar developed the 
same qualities, and in interpreting his party's politics, 
he never betrayed himself. into partisanship. The rank 
and file were uneasy with him, but the Master knew 
the disciple. Narasimha Chintamon Kelkar was left as 
the custodian of its integrity, as heir to the leadership 


of the school of Tilak politics. And he proved 
more than. adequate’ to the trust. He differed 
from the Gandhian practice, though he never 
failed when under Gandhiji’s Tead any movement 
was started for the assertion of national dignity, 
for the capture ‘of political power~ from -alien 
hands. In later life, he found himself .more in sym- 


pathy with the Hindu Mahasabha over an annual 
session of which (Ajmere) he presided. A spirit of 
sweet reasonableness informed all he said and did. We 
mourn today a watchful public man and a journalist 
of note associated with the Kesart and Marhatta of 
Poona. Narasimharao has raised his own memoria] in 
and through Marhatta literature. 


Sudhir Kumar Lehiri | 
We mourn the death of a colleague’ who preferred 
to avoid the limelight and to work for all good causes 
in silent unobstrusiveness. By dint of his own exer- 
tions he made up for the lack of University education, 
and -passed through many experiences acquiring there- 
from wide interests in all’ departments of human 
activity. Emtering the service of the Calcutta 
Municipality, he was brought to. public life by Dr. 
‘Nilratan Sarkar, requesting Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray to take an interest in the aspiring young man. 
The latter put him into touch with Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, then amember of the Indian Legislative Coun. 
cil. Caleutita was then the capital of India, and Sudhir 


‘Kumar found his vocation and by his earnestness im- 


pressed all the public men who used to, foregather in 
our city. With Gokhale’s recommendation he went to 
Lucknow as de facto editor of the Advocate of Babu 
Ganga Prasad Verma, the most outstanding of English- 
language weeklies of the day in the province. From 
there he went: to Lahore as joint editor of the 
Punjabee, the daily started by Lala Lajpat Rai. The > 
Martial Law ‘terrorism started by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
in 1919 after the Jallianwala Bagh massacres claimed 
Sudhir Kumar’s paper as a victim, and he left Lahore 
to become adviser to Seth Ghanasyam Das Birla on 
the recommendation of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Here he became connected with activities concerned 
with breaking up the monopoly of European jute 
merchants over this trade. But when he found that an 
Indian monopoly would replace European monopoly 
without any improvement to the lot of the cultivators 
of jute, Sudhir Kumar threw his lot with the poorer 
millions of his people He came into intimate relation 
with Jamini Mohun Mitter who on _ behalf of the 
Bengal Government had been striving to organize the 
sale of jute on a co-operative basis. And to the last 
day of hig life he devoted himself to energizing the 
Co-operative Movement in Bengal and was editor of 
its English and Bengalee-language journals. — - 





THE FOOD PROBLEM 
By KAMALADEVI’ 


In the midst of rapid and startling constitutional 
changes and the upheavals that have flowed from 
them, some of our equally vital and pressing problems 
get overshadowed though the problems themselves 
continue to oppress us. One such is that of food, 
whose heavy shadow grows longer and blacker, with 
whole areas in our country facing bleak, empty, graim- 
less existence day by day, week by week. The state- 
ments on food by ou: Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments in a more normal atmosphere, would have made 
the people sit wp and wonder whether the new 
Governments have been just a passing dream and we 
are still in the days of the antiquated administration 
and the statements made by our old erst-while Knights 
of the old regime. 

The food problem, many naively believed for a 
long time, to be merely a symptom of war. It is, 
bFowever, dawning .even on our ill-instructed masseS 
that it is ‘a more.basic and complicated affair than. a 
mere war exigency. Carefui study into our food 
economy has revealed to. us the alarming fact that 
India is sadly deficient in the ( 
Within the Indian Peninsula itself, Sind, one of the 
surplus areas, has already announced its inability to ship 
any further supplies. The Punjab, another surplus area, 
is in too disturbed a condition to be depended upon. 
The total production of food in the entire Indian 


a . s . 
Peninsula is far below, as we have already seen, what 


would be necessary for providing a balanced diet for 
the population. The following table will give an idea 
of the existing positicn : 


Ounces ner day per adult 


Foodstuffs Requirements for a Available ai 
oalanced diet present 

Cereals 18 17°5. 
Whole Milk _ 8 2°5 
te Butter milk 3-0 
Vegetables — 6 3°0 
Pulses 3 0-5 
Meat, Fish, Eges 2 to 3 05 
Sugar 2 1:8 
Fruits 2 2°06 
Fats and Oils | 

India’s annual demand for cereals is about 64 


million tons while the average production is round- 
about 56 million tons only. With a rapidly rising 
population on an average 5 millions annually, the 
problem assumes increasingly serious proportions and 
we are unable to provide even the miserably low diet 
which we do now, 1500-2000 calories per day (whereas 
the irreducible minimum js 2400 calories-a day), 
without heary imports of food-stuffs, bought abroad 
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production of food. 
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at almost fancy prices. Even before the war, India was 
a net importer of foad to the extent of 120 thousand 
tons of cereals, some parts being deficit and importing 
as much as 220 thousand tons cereals, particulatrly the 
South, South-Hast and South-West. Obviously some 
10 lakh tons surplus was available within the country 
itself, the rest flowing in from outside. But in a 
country where the major people live in chronic star- 
vation or semi-starvation, the reality of the problem 
as a whole in its national setting has to be realised. 
The wartime pressure tilted this dangerously 
balanced scale, tor the total availability actually never 
worked out to more than one pound of foodgrain per 
head per day. In other words, there never was at any 
time enough food to go round even were such at 
attempt made. The war demands which actually 
resulted in export of foodgrains after the occupation 
of Burma leading up to the food crisis of 1943, even- 
tually forced the then Government of India to for- 
mulate specific food policies, which meant compulsory 
food procurement and food rationing. One important 
item in the recommeudations of the then Food Policy 
Committee was the building up of food reserves 
without which the ration systern would become un- 
workable. For without this any fall in domestic pro- 
duction or procurement, or in the imports would in- 
evitably mean continued crisis. But the country did 
not attempt building up these reserves so absolutely 
essential for the security ef cour country. Not only 
have we failed to increase our production, what is 
equally serious, the Government has failed in procur- 
ing even the available quantity. So instead we take 
the line of least resistance, we purchase from abroad. 
Even at the present rate of rationing which is only 12 
ounces of all grains per adult, the total required is 8 
million tons per annum. Of this in 1946 we imported 


.230 theusand tons and for 1947 we put the imports at 


something over 4 million tons, which we know is an 
utter impossibility. In fact, we shall get nowhere near 
such a figure in the present state of world scarcity. 
We, therefore, continue to live in a perpetual state 
of hand to mouth existence and in the meantime wait 
breathlessly for the periodical allocation of foodgrains 
by surplus countries. Our Minister for Food made the 
staggering revelation, India has had to invest to the 
pathetic tune of over a 100 crore of rupees only for 
the purchase of foodgrains abroad, with an additional 
item of 25 crores to keep -the prices of these imported 
grains in level with the prices obtaining in India. He 
also admitted that a roor country like India could not 
go on paying such heayy sums on imported foodstuffs, 
particularly as India was herself a predominantly 
agricultural country. In addition to the already exist- 
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ng food shortage, is added a fresh deficit due to the 
lestruction of wheat by rust. The total deficit in 
vheat ts put at 2 million tons, which is a terrific figure. 
Side by side is the discouraging prospect of desperate 
ittempts made to secure further allocation of quotas 
rom the International Food Council for the next six 
nonthbs. 

Tt is necessary for us to realise that food has now 
yassed into the realm of ligh power politics even as 
‘commodities like oil, tin or rubber. The last war 
wrought home the fact that the army marched 1t0 
rictory as much on food as on trucks and tanks. Food 
tas therefore become one of the ‘highest staken in the 
nternational game. The food-supplying areas have 
xecome as much targets under “Spheres of Control” as 
mases for war strategy. 

In fact, we are being almost forced to think. of 
ihe world problem more ani more in terms of calories 
than in mere ideologies. For the basie factors that 
‘ace humanity everywhere are hunger and destruction 


ind the compelling ery is for food and reconstruction.. 


The problem the powers should have applied their 
ninds tois how to contribute to world recovery in 
der to secure stability and prosperity through 
measures that would fit in with all our common 
nterests. Instead the powers are caught in an unseen 
cramble for gaining influence by backing groups and 
yarties, With the vrepult, there is a temptation to 
‘ollow the way of least resistance—inflation. Under 
nflation prices rise higher than wages, while higher 
orofits attract investment. Thus production can in- 
srease for a while but consumption is bound to be 
estricted. Eventually, however, when the results begin 
10 tell, there is a flight from the currency and a 
x0llapse. The key to permanent reconstruction Res in 
inding the incentive to increased production for that 
is of paramount importance. 

One has to start by realising the basic fact that 
chere has been a general decline in essential world 
‘ood crops, something as follows : 


In millions of tons 


Pre-wai-average 1946-47 
Rice 7°8 2-7 
Cereals 29 25 
Fats and oils 6 3 
Sugar: 11 8 


Machinery for solving this terrifying problem was 
sroposed in the shape of a world Food Board after the 
Copenhagen International Conference on Food and 
Agriculture. The function of the Food Board was to 
be an agency that would buy in the open market 
where prices were low, and dispose of its food to 
sountries that needed it at rates they could afford. By 
the time the Preparatery Commission on Food and. 
Agricultural Organisation met to consider the plans 
for this international machinery and _ related pro- 
posals, the U. S. had stepped back. England had in 


any case always been a cautious party. The U. S. had 


retreated from the original proposal on the ground 
that it would give the Board an incentive to dabble 
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in international commodity markets which in the 
American ereed was the sole prerogative of the private 
vested interests, a convention so zealously cherished : 
ky America. Under these bleak auspices, the Pre- 
paratory Commission could siggest a world Food 
Council with advisory powers only and participation 
on a purely voluntary basis. It was obvious that the 
replacing of an executive body by an advisory one 
and making co-operation voluntary, were designed to 
play polities with food, Actually this has tended to 
become a “benevolent” Uncle Sam’s Show with Britain 
following close on its heels, for Russia rarely attended. 
The U. S. has been described in these international 
food gatherings as a Gulliver stalking amidst the 
[ilhiputians. For, it alone has ample quantities of food, 
money, the means to transport and above all, world 
leadership to command. 

The strained conditions resulting from war ° and 
other calamities have depleted all too rapidly the 
usual saved-up stocks, in all countries. Complete dis- 
location in the normal lines of cOmmunication and 
transport, destruction of food-producing areas, a ‘com- 
plete upseb in the alrcady heavily undermined 
economy, all these have left some countries prostrate 
and pathetically dependent on outside help, India 
being one such out of several. In fact, out of the total 
world population oniy 877 millions get 2400 calories 
and above, that is, the minimum and above, as against 
1208 millions who live on a below subsistence diet, 
which in statistical tabulation is marked as “death by 
starvation level.” India ranks the lowest in this list. 
The population for the lowest consumption of calories, 
1500 to 2000 is almosi the largest, around 600 million 
while that for 3000 calories and above is only 282 
million. In reality these figures convey little. For one 
thing calories intake along cannot measure either 
hunger or a healthy diet or human contentment. A 
balanced diet insuring sufficient protective vitamins 
and minerals alone is the test of adequacy in food 
supply. Mr. Henryson, an expert on agricultural 
economy, reporting or. world food situation, says of 
balanced diets that “the amount of such foods con- 
sumed in India and China is too small to be recorded.” 
The over-all picture reveaks that around 200 million 
people have improved their already adequate diet 
while 2 billion inhabitants sre Just as hungry, in some’ 
cases hungrier than before the war. Definitely people 
in India and China are much worse off, where in 
certain parts people get even less than 500 calories, 
with the result about 32 per cent are suffering from 
famine and are forced to live on leaves, stems of 
plants or some types of grass. In striking contrast, 2 
few countries like the U. S., Argentine, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Sweden, are actually eating 
much more than before the war.. For instance, the 
figures for fats and animal products in Northern and_ 
Western Europe has dropped from 35 per cent of total 
caloric intake before the war to 26 per cent today, 
whereas in the US., Canada, ete. it has risen from 
43 per cent to 46 per cent. It is interesting to read 
two reports that receatly appeared in the press. First, 


by the F. A. O. (Food and Agricultural Organisation 
of the U. N.) which reads as follows : 


“A major food crisis still confronts the world. 

Over wide areas Zamine conditions have prevailed 

for many months. Many are living on a diet of 

1809 calories or less, and the situation will deterio- 

rate sharply, since in several countries domestic 

food supplies will become exhausted.” 

Such consumption levels, especially over a long 
period, are msufficient to maintain a population. year 
after year, to say nothing of rehabilitating lost body 
weight and capacity of work. Side by side is another 
statement in the Wail Street Journal that runs thus: 

“This year we in America can look forward to 

a more varied and abundant diet than ever. Sup- 

plies of most food are ample...During the current 

food year, our consumption per head will be well 
above pre-war level.” 


Actually it will be about 15 per cent higher. Then 
follows a1 sharp eryptie sentence that just stings you 
in the eye: 

“The spectre of a wheat surplus in 1947 worries 

Washington [” 

The same Wall Street Journal 
earlier : 


had prophesied 


“Uncle Sam faces billion dollar losses as 
ers step up output despite falling prices.. 
tural officials see production limits as the 
safeguard,” 

Such tit-bits which shoot across our weary eyes 
bewilder the man in ‘the street who naively but 
naturally’ asks, in this age of rationale and science, 
cannot this corpulant ghost which haunts the 
American capital be stradled across the ocean and 
made to disgorge some of its over-abundance in those 
lean famine-stricken countries, and thus ease the 
American officials of their headache and the starving 


as grow~ 
.Agricul-, 
only 


br people of their hunger ? 


Oh no! Commodity exchanges cannot be reduced 
to such simplifications, he is promptly reminded. That 
is why the world Food Board Scheme which would 
have devised some kind of an ever-normal world 
granary by pooling all available resources from which 
the needy nations could draw upon without being 
under obligation to any particular country and with~ 
out political factors intervening, was torpedoed like 
the UNRRA, to propitiate the insatiability of capital- 
ist greed ; for an international agency seemed to hold 
out a threat to the American fetish of private enter- 
prise. Now international relief has been put on 4 
bilateral basis, with those handful of nations with 
surpluses alone in a position to afford aid on their 


_,own to those down and out; and it is left entirely to 
them to decide as to who they shall aid and on what ’ 


terms. The Food Council is thereby reduced to 2 
special Committee with an advisory capacity on relief- 
needs which merely reports to member Governments 
who then at their sweet will and pleasure allot food 
to the begging countries. Wheat exports from United 
States’ and Canada are below even last season’s 
figures. In fact, there has bcen a steady decline in the 
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quantities shipped, from 11 million tons in the‘ latter 
part of 1945 from North America, to 7 million in the 
corresponding period of 1946, this when there has been 


no corresponding improvement in the food situation 


in any of the deficit further 
deterioration. 


The U. 8. position in the food world is decisive 


areas. If anything, 


for reasons which have already been stated. The U. 8S. 


crop Report is that the 1947 wheat will be the greatest 
in U. S. history, and food prices 50 per cent higher 
than last year ! 

Tronically enough the U. S. has not. only to dispose 
of surplus food but the government is also forced to 
take it off the hands of the growers for which it has 
to shell out huge amounts in order to bolster up prices, 
which must otherwise tumble in the event of vast 
quantities coming on the market. The estimates for 
governmental subsidies only for wheat will run to 500 
million dollars next year, not to speak of other items, 
such as barley, corn, peanuts, eggs, potatoes, etc. On 
shoring up the prices of potatoes alone the govern- 
ment spent Jast year something like 800 million 
doliars. But instead of considering the American farm- 
surplus in terms of international relief, the ‘former is 
being treated like a domestie item and the latter, 
high politics. Restrictive policies based on political 
considerations governing relief have already become 
a feature, which means increased expenditure for the 
support of farm price and an additional burden on the 
tax-payer. In effect the American government will 
continue to buy the surplus from the growers in any 
event, only instead of shipping it readily and expedi- 
tiously to hungry people, the grain will pile up in 
‘Warehouse and begin to rot pending the political 
settlements and understandings which go on behind 
closed doors, in other words await the outcome of 
power polities. The U. S. A. offers loans to countries 
that cannot pay for their food, but on purely bi-lateral 
basis. 

Apart from this international politica] racketeering 
that goes on, on the high power plane, there is equal 
racketeering that goes on on this earthly plane within 
our own frontiers. It is a well-known fact that actually 
food scarcity in India need not be as desperate as is 
now made. It is an open secret that food-growers hide 
a part of the grain that should be handed over to the 
government for the general pool, especially the better 
quality stuff, with the tacit aid or connivance of 
people that sometimes include those directly respon- 
Bible for preventing this very evil, such as members 
of food councils, legislatures, ete. This ill-gotten grain 
is then allowed to find its way into the black market. 
It is also known that sometimes superior quality of 
seeds supplied by government for the production of 
“more and better food” to growers, is also sold into 
the black market. With the result, both from an imme- 
diate as well as long-range point of view, the larger 
public is subjevted to continued under-nourishment, 
especially such as the larger student community which 
is compelled to live in hostels, hotels, restaurants and 
the like, not to speak of the Jower income groups who 
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unable’ to pay the black matket prices for good quality 
stuff have to try and sustain themselves on the poor 
stuff available at controlled rates. This is undermining 
the entire nation at an alarming rate. The effect of 
this on especially the young, is disastrous. 

In. times of scarcity all food producers- tend 0 
hoard, partly out of a general sense of insecurity, 
partly to get the best bargain price. In some countries, 
‘the growers prefer to feed to their live-stock rather 
than sell. The result is city famine, although this does 
not become apparent. For every government rushes 
the available food from the rural to the urban areas. 
Jor the urban areas are articulate while the rural ones 
are dumb. Whatever happens in the former gets 2 
press and publicity. What gces on in the latter gets 
buried in the brown earth. This government policy 
however only serves to further accentuate scarcity. 

In inflationary countries, the grain problem is ever 
harder’ to solve, for when prices keep soaring, the 
desire of the farmers to hcld ‘back in order to get 
better prices, necessarily grows. Procurement works 
successfully, as for inslance in England, because it 4s 
heavily subsidised. Where this has not been done, 
there has been a widening and strengthening of the 
tlack market, vitiating any scheme for food control, 
weakening of | governmental authority and general 
demoralisation, This means, no minimum standard of 
living can be maintained aid ai the same time there 
Is wastage of indigenous supplies. 

The responsibility for this crime hag ce be borne 
equally by inefficient administrators, especially the 
village officers, and even more so by the leaders and 
representatives of the people elected to safeguard the 
Jarger interests. This gross betrayal of their duty only 
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reveals once more the superficiality of our sense’ Of 


national and civic responsibilities. Unless greater 
vigilance is exercised, India will continue to carry’ on 
at “Starvation Level” as the experts term’ it, and the 
government will continue to buy food stocks abroad 
af; fabulous prices, drawing on +e country’s meagre 
teasury, especially when every cc.u is needed to 
undertake the long neglected nation-. uilding activities, 
and foreign currency is so nreciounly wanted to import 
machinery for setting up our basic heavy industries. 
Our entire rationing seems to revolve on a most 
unstable foundation and unless some drastic action is 


‘taken to ensure greater stability, the entire structure 


is in danger of collapsing. It is morally and materially 
undermining for a nation to have to build her food 
front on imports. It merely serves to emphasise our 
own weaknesses, for it is most disheartening for & 
country like India with her enormous resources to 
indefinitely plead for mercy at others’ doors. Obviously 
the home front is still being neglected. If the grow- 
ers fail to co-operate with the government, it shows 
want of confidence. The government has failed someé- 
how to strike the proper chord and therefore its pro- 
curement scheme fails to work successfully, Hither 
government must find a way of securing that co- 
operation from the growers or an alternative method 
for persuading the growers to bring the grain they 
hold back to ultimately unload on the black market, 
into the normal market. The root cause of the people’s 
failure to increase food production even in the face 
of So grave a crisis as has been facing us and the, 
growers’ shying away from procurement even when it 
means starvation for hundreds of. thousands, - ealls for 
serious thought. : : 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT, 1947 


By Dr. A. K. GHOSAL, ma. (Cal.), php. (Lond.), 
Dacea University 


t 

‘ II 

A significant change in the Royal style and title is 
effected by sub-section (2) of section (7) bringing it into 
conformity with the new status of India by the omission 
of the words “Emperor of India”,—an omission symbolic 
of the end of British Imperialism in India. {In terms of 
the Statute of Westminister a change in the royal] title 
cannot be effected by the unilateral action of the British 
Parliament but requires the concurrence of other members 


of the British Commonwealth, which, it is hoped, would/. 


be forthcoming readily. 

i; The next two sections of the Act, viz., sections (8) and 
(9) are very important ones as providing for a smooth 
‘change-over from the- point of transfer of power to the 
coming into force of the new .coustitutions for the two, 


4 
v 


new Dominions that are now in the making: {On the 15th - 


s ‘ 
oe 


of August the old constitutional structure based on the 
India Act of 1935 comes to an end and it would take time 
to bring the new constitulions — into. working order, The 
problem was how to filtwp-the gap.\{ The solution has been 
ound by adapting the “Act of “1.935, “which, with the neces- 
ary adaptations for éa¢li Dominion was to serve as the 
basic constitution, for the transition period, of both the 
Dominions.: >) Adepiaiion: have been necessitated firstly - 
because the’ 1935 Act was designed for a united India, 








‘while now it has to serve the purposes of a divided India - 


and secondly because the original Act contained many 
limitations on the powers of the Legislatures, Central and 
Provincial, and also armed the Governor-General and 
Provincial Governors with special powers which would be 
completely ont of place in the new set-up. Provisions of 
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s Section. (2) of the section sweep off all such special 
powers ‘along with the powers of reservation and disallow- 
ance of provincial legislation and all forms of control by 
His Majesty’s Government over the affairs of the Dominions 
or the Provinces or any part thereof, The Constituent 
Assemblies in the interim period are invested with a dual 
HuNSIXs ay} anuNyWwos 01 popusjut si (g) worjdes Jo (¢g) 
aorjoes-qng -“jueeu Ajssoadxe oxe Ady) YyoryM Joy suoNNy 
| =ysu09 oy) jo Sar urwae yy oy} ‘sopisoq sudtjejdepe Aressooou 
YM WY SS6T Of} topun aINye[stZo'] UBIPUy ay} “a2 ‘oInje 
“Sige _9yi JO sromod: 94} BsToIoxe 0] ‘st yeyl ‘ayo 
position as between the Centre and the Provinces until 
other provisions are made by a law enacted by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly of the relevant Dominion acting as a legis- 
lative body. Section (9) is supplementary to the preced- 
jing one and creates the machinery for the adaptation of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 to the needs of the 
transitional period and provides for the means by which 
all difficulties of the transition period may he overcome 
C1 This has been done by vesting wide powers in the Governor- 
General to make by orders having the force of laws such 
provisions as appear to him necessary and 
inter @lia,—(a) for bringing the provisions of the Inde- 
pendence Act into effective operation; .(b) for dividing 
between the new Dominions, and between_ the. new. Pro- 
vinces to be constituted under the Act, the | powers, rights, 
property, duties and liabilities” of the © ‘overnor-General 





\their ministers; (2) they would be temporary, remaining 


Besides these over two hundred changes have been effected. 
The whole face of the Act has been changed beyond, recog- 
nition. No doubt the powers with which the Governor- 
General has been armed under this section are of a sweep- 
“ing and all-embracing cha aracter having retrospective effect 
as from June 3, 1947.\/The only redeeming features are,— 
(1) the Governors-General as constitutional heads in the 
exercise of these powers are to be guided by the advice of 


in force up to March 31, 1948, at the latest and terminable 
even earlier by the Dominiion Legislatures; (3) such 
orders shall be subject to the same powers of repeal and 
amendment as laws-of the Legislature of each Dominion. 
Yet they are of a very extraordinary nature, so far as 
they go, to be vested in the executive authority of any 
country and can be justified only by the extraordinary 
circumstances prevailing in the transition period.) But 
what is still more noteworthy is the lurking danger of. 
deadlocks implicit- in the arrangement. Both Sir John 
Anderson and Mr. Butler raised the point in course of 
the debate on the Bill in the House of Commons. Many 


“expedient,) of the orders to be issued by the Governor-General under 


this section would relate to only one of the Dominions. 
No difficulty would arise there. But perhaps many more 
would relate to both the- Dominions and in such cases 
under section 19(1) jeint action is contemplated. Even 
if there had been one.Governer-General*he would be in 


in Council and of the relevant provinces;{{(c) for making | dificulty if the two ministries tendered conflictifig advice 


omissions from, additions to, and allaptations - ‘and 
modifications of the Government of India Act, 
1935, and the orders in Council, rules and other A 


ee 


on _the he same question, but the position “has become still 


more complicated by the institution of two separate 
Governors-General for the two Dominions. Many big ques- 


instruments made thereunder in their application to the’ tions of policy such as those relating to the division of 


separatd: new Dominions; (d¢) for removing difficulties 
arising in ‘connection ‘with the transition to the provisions , 
of this Act; (e): for? “regulating the monetary system and- 


assets and liabilities between the new Dominions or 
‘between the new Provinces or those regulating the mone- 
tary system or matters pertaining to the Reserve Bank 


‘any matters pertaining to the Reserve Bank of Inaia; andi are bound to arise in the interim period. Now if the two 


last though not the least, (f) for varying the constitution,: 


Governors-General and also the two ministries see eye to 


powers or jurisdiction of any Legislature, Court ‘or other! eye on all such questions, well and good, but what if they 


authority in the new Dominions and- creating new legis- 


do not, and in the circumstances of the case and in the 


Jatures, courts or other authorities there. A very formidable; historical context of the partition of India chances of 


array of powers indeed WM In fact, the Governors- General. 


of the two Dominions are clothed with all ‘the _ necessary i questions than those of agreement. 
\ sion for such a contingency, nor\do the statement$—of 


powers, almost dictatorial in_ character, to keep_ the. ship } 


disagreement are perhaps moré* in respect. of many such 
The Act has no provi- 


\ 


of the state on an even keel during the period of transition. | Prime, Minister Attlee or Mr. Henderson or the Attorney- . 


an ie mn 


‘That these powers are not merely nominal _ would be evi- 
dent from the fact that quite a “Targe number | “of orders 
have already been ‘iSsued “in “the ‘two Dominions i in_various 
‘spheres under this section. “Only one “Glustration — will, iL be 
enough, to demonstrate the vastness of the power. In effect- 
ing the adaptation of the Government of India Act, 1985, 
under this section it is stated that as _many. as_105_ out_of 
the total 321 sections of the Act, dealing with all the ob- 
noxious feat ures: of the Act from Une nationalist ee ts 
view, sponsi 
Coa and Governors, 
tthe Indian States, the commercial safeguards, etc., are to 
‘disappear. , Further, numerous sub-sections of the various 
‘clauses of the Act have béen deleted“and a number of new 

provisions added.~-The Fitst’ and Second schedules have 


ibeen omittéd and the Third and” Fourth ‘schedules amended. 


x “« 


“Yelations: of the Crown eats 


Vv 


* General Shawcross in reply to the: debate serve to clarify 
{the situation. They have all ultimately banked upon the 
good sense and the spirit of accommodation of the parties," 
‘but it should be remembered that accommodation is pes-' 
sible only when the differences are of a minor nature, but 
snot where they are of a fundamental character. Mr. 
‘Henderson frankly admitted helplessness in the matter. 
|He said : | 

_ “€ frankly say Ican see no real means of 

-resolving such a deadlock. If you have a difference 

of viewpoint on the part of the two Governom, it 

is quite clear that the deadlock or difference can 

only be resolved by some action on the part of 


these Governors and by nothing that we could put 
into the Bull.” 


. Mr. Attlee’s reply was also in the same strain. 
observed.: 


He 
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“It is clear that it can only be worked effec: 
tively by agreement between the two. Governors- 
. General,” 


The Attorney General’s explanation as to why the Bill 
did not attempt fo make any provision for the resolution 
of such differences is that the Bill could not attempt to do 
so consistent with giving complete sovereignty to each of 
the Dominions. But we think that some machinery for 
the resolution’ of such disputesajs*essential if there is to 
be a smoéoth change-over \and: this’can be provided for by 
relegating all such questivhs o an’ arbitration tribunal 
like ‘the ‘one~ alréady functioning" in regard to disputes 
arising ‘gut of the division of assets and liabilities between 
the two Dominions. Inasmuch as such a tribunal as also 
the sanction for _the enforcement of its decisions would 
prestimably- rest: On the consent of both parties the arrange- 
ment -would not in. any way derogate from the sovereignty 
of the ‘Dominions. Jt..should- be noted here that-the 
Governor-General of either Dominion .as also the Provincial: 
Governors are no longer to. be -bound. by the Instrument 
of Instructions issued to.them before the passing of the 
Independence Act. Sub-section (4) of section (18) of 
the Act provides that such instruments are to lapse as from 
the appointed day and any provision of the Act of 1935 
relating to such instruments is also to cease to continue 
in force. This is just in keeping with the changed position 
of the Governor-General or Governors who cease henceforth 
to be the | agents of His Majesty’s. Government in the U.-K. 
but are to be constitutional executive heads drawing their 
inspiration from the people they govern. 

The so-called Secretary of State’s services have hitherto 
occupied a somewhat privileged position in the Indian polity 
that would be out of place in the new set-up.) Section 
(10) of the Act while putting am end to this privileged 
position of services at the same time assures protection of 
existing rights and privileges of those members of the 
services who would continue in the new regime and com- 
pensation to those who would retire prematurely due to 
the change in regime. Under sub-zection (1) of section 
(10), the provisions of the-Act of 1935 relating to appoint- 
ments to the civil -services of and civil posts under the 
Crown by the Secretary. ‘of State as also the provisions re- 
lating to reservation of posts are té “cease to have effect.. 
Sub-section (2) ‘provides that members of the sérvices 


either appointed by the Secretary of State or Secretary of ~ 


State in Council who continue to serve under 
the Government of either of the new Dominions or of any 
province or part thereof or persons “appointed by_ His 
Majesty before the appointed day to he a judge of the 
Federal Court or any High Court who continue after that 
day to serve as a judge in either of the new Dominions 
shall be entitled to receive from 
of the Dominions and provinces as the case may be, 
the same conditions of service as respects remuneration, 
leave and pension, and the same rights as respects disci- 
plinary matters, or as respects the tenure of his office, _ OF 
rights similar thereto as changed circumstances méay 
permit as the person was entitled to before the appointed 
day. The clause as “changed circumstances may permit” 


the Governments 
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en say like a general revision of scales oe pay cu 


- may be. hecessitated from time to time by exigencies of 


time. Although the wording of the clause as regards the 
protection of existing rights and privileges covers only 
the members of the Secretary of State’s Services and 
superior judges it was announced by both the Prime 
Minister and the Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Hénderson,. 
on the floor of the House of Commons during the passage 
of the bill that the leaders of the Indian parties agreed to 
guarantee existing terms and conditions of service to alk 
persons in Government service, whether Central or Provin- 
cial. Inasmuch as the British Government had a special 
degree of responsibility for the members of the Secretary. 
of State’s Services the protection of their rights and condi- 
tions of service have. been placed on a statutory basis, while 


-with regard to others the matter would rest on 4 sort of 


gentleman’s agreement. Mr. Attlee made it clear that the 
guarantee would cover pensionary and Provident Fund 
liabilities, but would exclude any question of discrimina- 
tion between Indian and non-Indian, though it was not 
meant to exclude the right of any Government to revise 
the salaries of their servants from time to time. It was also 
stated that this would be one of the questions that would 
be included in the treaty that would eventually be con- 
cluded between the British Government and the Dominion 
Governments covering matters arising out of transfer 
of power. What Jed the Indian leaders to offer 
this inducement to the European members of the Superior | 
Services to continue in service after the transfer of power 
is perhaps the anxiety to avoid something like a land-slidé 
and to maintain a continuity and it has been purchased 
with a price. This is no doubt a very important consider- 
ation but in the light of events so far one feels -misgivings 
in one’s mind as to the wisdom of the course taken, The 
conduct of the British officers who have continued in ser- 
vice after the appointed day has not been at least above 
suspicion particularly in relation to the communal distur- 
bances. Whether the suspicion is well-founded or not, it is 
doubtful if these officers reared in altegether different sur- 
roundings and with different traditions are capable at all 
of adjusting themselves to the new regime. 

Sections (11) to (18) deal with the armed and naval 
forces of India during the transition. It was decided 
by the Partition Council that until the division of forces 
is complete and the Dominion Governments are in a posi- 
tion to administer them all the existing armed forces in 
India would remain under the administration and control 
of the present Commander-in-Chief who in turn would be 
under the control of the Joint Defence Council. Section 
11(1) provides for this division of the armed forces 
between the two Dominions by orders to be made by the ° 
Governor-General under section (9) of the <Act../“Mr. 
Attlee assured on the foor of the House of Commons that 
immediately after the transfer of power the British_armed_ 
forces- would begin to be withdrawn from India _but. 
the process of withdrawal would necessarily be limited 
by available shipping accommodation. In the intervening’ 
period there were to be two Commanders-in- hief to com 
mand the British forces. _in “the two o Dominions ¢ over “whom 
there would be a supreme Commander-in-Chiet who “would 


introduced to allow the Dominion Governments to‘ effect have operational control and administrative responsibilities 
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for the British forces. As far as these forces were con- 
cerned he would be directly responsible to the Chiefs of 
Staff in London instead of the Dominion authorities. 
British persorinel. attached to the Indian Army establish- 


ments even were not to he subject to the law governing ~ 


the Indian forcés to which they were attached. The Third 
Schedule lays down the modifications of the Army Act in 
its application to the British troops during their stay in 
India. The underlying principle of such modifications is 
the removal of all powers of interference by the Governor- 
General and other civilian authorities in India with the 
internal affairs of the British Army while preserving their 
powers and duties to the extent that they do not amount 
to such interference. It was further clarified in course of 
debate on the Bill that British troops would not be used 
for maintaining internal order or to take sides as between 
the two Dominions. Yet the existence of British troops on 
Indian soil must be viewed:as an anomaly in an independent 
India and in direct conflict with the principle of political 
independence, 


Section (14) deals with the position of the Secretary 
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Attlee declared in the House of Commons at the Second 
Reading of the Bill on July 10 last: 


“Apart from the matters arising out of the 
transfer of power, there are other very important 
matters on which we hope to have negotiations 
with the Indian and Pakistan Governments, We 
desire to establish by free negotiations, close 
cordial and effective arrangements with both the 
Dominions in all fields affecting our common in- 
: terests and particularly in regard to: defence mat- 

ters and in the economic field.” 


» The Indian Independence Bill come -into force on the 
15th of August last and the system that it, inaugurated i is 
hardly two months old. It is too short a period and we 
are too near the event to make a correct assessment of its 
effects or to view it in the true perspective. One ‘is is likely_ 
to overdraw the picture either as to its good or evil | effects 


~ Ate ee ee 


| 
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.according to one’s own predisposition towards the measure. 


We shall not therefore attempt a detailed review of _its 
effects. One or two broad facts of the situation may, 


_powever, be noted.\ jai the first place its title is, strictly * 


“speaking, a misnomer. The Aci confers Dominion status, 


of State.‘ The Secretary of State as the Minister of Crown} on the two political entities carved out of what was “Indig’. 
in charge of Indian affairs was the symbol of British, Although Dominion status, as it is at the present day, 


domination over India, In the new set-up the Secretary ‘ 


carries with it the substance of independence, at least 


of State can have therefore no place) Section (14) practi- , , juristically and technically speaking it is something differ- 


cally provides for_the liquidation of | the office t jogether with 
those. of his satellites, the _Advisers, . and the | conduct “of 
rélations with India would be transferred to the Secretary 
of © State | for _Commonwealth relations. During the transi- 
tion period, however, there would be a considerable volume 
of work of the nature of outstanding liabilities arising’ 
out of past transactions in relation to both the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan which requires a special machinery 
to cope with. Section (14), sub-section (1) provides for. 
the institution of a special minister for this purpose and 
a Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations has heen 
appointed in pursuance of this section. Sub-section..(2) 
gsets out the functions which he will be called upon specially 
to perform, such as “functions as respects the management 
of, and the making of payments in respect of, Government 
debt.” = 
1935, the Secretary of State alone was empowered to_con- 
tract and the Government of India was precluded from con- 
tracting sterling loans. That limitation on the power of 
the latter is, however, to disappear... Section (15) provides 
that all legal proceedings pending on the appointed day, 
by and against the Secretary of State shall cease, so far as 
the Secretary of State is concerned ‘and all such proceed- 
ings shall be continued by or against the ‘High ¢ Commis-_ 
sioner. We have discussed above only the more important 
provisions of the Act, but the Act itself does not give us 
_@ complete picture of the process of transfer of power. 
|t will have to be followed up and supplemented eventually 
by a treaty or treaties to be concluded between H. M. 
Government in U. K. and the Governments of the two 
Dominions covering all outstanding matters arising out of 


| 
) 
‘the transfer of power in India. Negotiations for these 


treaties are expected to begin as soon as the two Deminions 


| are free from their manifold problems besetting them at 
the moment and they get into stride, Prime Minister 


Under section 315 of the Government of India Act,_ 


ent from independenec. It marks, of course, a mile-post 
on the way to complete independence inasmuch as it leaves 
the two Dominions free to choose between Dominion status 
and independence as the basis of the constitutions they are 
engaged in making for themselves, ) 

Secondly, the fact of the British quittance of India 
and transfer of power is to be found woven into the whole 
texture of the legislation. That is no doubt a great thing. 
As Sardar Patel told a Press Conference some time back : 


[This is a bill, the object- of which is to trans- 

fer ‘power as quickly as possible. It is not that on 
all points everybody can be satisfied. There may be 
some lacuna, some gaps, some difficulties and some 
doubts but all constitutioiis ave like that, On 
the whole one. _thing g Jjs.. certain, . that is that on 
\ August 15, India is completely free.) And that is the 
: greatest achievertent of India and, one may say, ib 
, iS one of the greatest acts done in, history by any 


, power.” 

It is an achievement both for India and Britain that 
political emancipation of over three hundred million peo- 
ple was effected without bloodshed, at any rate at the 
final stage. As Mr. Attlee remarked : 


“The Bill brings to an end one chapter in the 
long connection between Britain and- India.” 


At the same time he believed that ir would open 
another chapter which Sir Stafford hoped would usher in 
an era of co-operation between the two countries. Sir 
Stafford said that he believed that complete co-operation on 
the part of India would never be achieved. until they i.e., 
Britain and India could deal with each other on the basis 
of absolute equality. He thought, “It was that equality 
which that bill would establish for the first time creating 
the basis of a greater and more significant. friendship between 
our two countries .” Sir Stafford further added : 
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- “We have started to build the brides ‘between 
two great .world ‘civilisations, which have: much to 
learn from each other and should have ‘much to 
contribute to one another. The success which we 
can show the-world in the years that lie ahead in 
this co-operation may well have a profound effect 
on world history.” 

If these hopes of Sir- Stafford are realised that alone 

would be an ample justification for the enactment of the 


legislation. 
Against this achievement we haye to set, however, the 


incalculable loss inflicted on the country by the partition 


effected by the Act. Whether partition was the best and 
perhaps the only course in the circumstances, history alone 
can give the correct answer in future. But the fact remains. 
that the, partition has rendered the country poorer and. 
weaker economically, militarily, morally . and spiritually.-a and. 
W6 "até reaping perhaps the first fruits of the partition 
in the shameful events of the Punjab, Delhi and other 
places. The seeds of disruption that were cleverly sown 
by the agents of British imperialism years ago have grown 
into a mighty poison tree which has borne fruit in the 
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partition and fratricidal warfare all around. Let us 
hope that now that the British have quit we shall be < 
to view things in their proper prospective, sanity | 
sobriety will return to us and the very absurdity and 
wholly unnatural character of the thing will lead us 
undo the evil machinations or British ‘imperialism’ E 
the British Prime Minister ‘Ma, Attlee himself{.expres 
the hope at the third_reading ‘of the Bill in the Ho 
of Commons that the partition would only be a tempor 
phase: which would eventually result in a federation 
which the parts would have full scope and at the sa 
time unity. } Perhaps the Congress leaders who have bi 
_ valiant fiehters in the cause of both freedom and un 
all their lives, when they agreed to sacrifice unity for - 
sake of freedom had also this hope in their mind 1 
freedom would eventually bring back also unity.wWe sh 
all live in the fond hope that the day when the two Sta 
created by the Act would voluntarily come together a 
reunite in a bond of perpetual friendship will not be |! 
long to come. 
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THE GROWTH OF COMMUNALISM AND BREAK-DOWN OF Se 
BENGAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Political and Administrative Context 


By Rar Banapur BEJOY BIHARI MUKHERJI 


Vil 


Wer may now turn to discuss briefly the achievements 
of Bengal’s Legislature and its administrative machi- 
nery. It is enough if one examines in brief its handling 
of finance, its effect on th: administration, its facing 
up to economic problems, its post-war reconstruction 
work, its solution for unemployment and its activities 
for fighting insanitation anid disease. 

The first test of efficient administration is the 
‘control of finanee atd the solvency of the Public 
Exchequer. It may be noted initially that up till 1906 
there was a single «mit of Government for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. The top administrative set-up con-. 
sisted of one Lieutenant-Governor with one Private 
Secretary of the Junior grade of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the Secretarial consisted of “one Chief 


 Seeretary and.three Secretavies. Today there are three - 


Governors’ in the three Provinces viz., Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, over the srea what was only the one Pro- 
vince -of Bengal, without any addition of any area 
except that of a small district called Sambalpore. 
Fach one of the Govervorships- has a complete 
hierarchy of Secretariat “and personal staff. In place of 
the one British Lieutenant-Governor taken from the 
Txidian Civil Service, ther: is one British Governor 
recruited from ‘the public life of the British Emnire, 
An the other two-provinces there are two taken from 
“the British members of the Indian Civil Service Gn 


Wiles tee 


1947 an Indian member of the Indian Civil Servic 
has been appointed). One must confine oneself, hov 
ever, only to the province of the present-day Benga 
The financial position stands thus : 


Income Expendi- Result Remarks 
ture. 
(In10 (In 10° 
millions) inillions) 
1905-6 5°15 5°35 —20 Bengal, Biha: 
. Orissa as one Uni 
1917-18 9-19 6-80 2°39 
1946-47 31°77 = 44-98 12-21 
(excluding (excluding 
develop- develop- 
ment) ment) ‘ ° 


It will be noted ‘that receipts from taxation hai 
gone up and up from five crores to forty-seven crore 
while expenditure mounted higher still from five cror 
thirty-five lakhs to forty-five crores. On the othe 
band, the Bengal Famine Commission ‘and the Flouc 
Commission Report give a lurid picture of th 
economic collapse of the people. From having nea 


about a balanced budget, the annual deficit hac 
reached near about thirteen crores. “The Finainee 
Member, Hon’ble Mahammad~Ali of Bengal, it 


presenting the budget for 1947-48 to the. Legislature 
stated : 
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THE GROWTH OF COMMUNALISM 


“Ti is not wise shutting our eyes to the fact 
that the financial position of the province is ex~ 
tremely disquieting. No exchequer can contemplate 
with equanimity the idea of having to support a 
revenue deficit of the order of twelve crores from 
year to year for an indcfinite period of time.” 

In the nota published in the press,* the Leader 
of the Opposition submitted to the Vice-President of 
the Interim Government a protest against the grant- 
ing of a subvention withcut close scrutiny’ of the 
finances of the Government of Bengal : 
has increased 


recent years ( 
result of Government’s 


“Corruption in 
manifold, largely as a 5 
avowed policy of giving contracts, whether 12 
construction or irading, tc Muslims whenever 
possible. No standards are required to be fulfilled 
by the Muslims. Ministers themselves take active 
part in the distribution of contracts and other 
business or in commercial opportunities such as the 
allocation of. spindles fo new textile mills: or 
machinery for manufacture of sugar. The control 
exercised by Government over the various types 
of consumer goods, as also over. industrial raw 
materials, has greatly widened the scope of distri- 
bution of patronage and of corrupt practices.” 

The Government continued to issue ‘schemes’ for 
post-war development. So far except the Damodar- 
Rhondihar Canal Scheme, constructed in 1934-36, no 
scheme worth mentioning has been completed and 
even the Rhondihar scheme irrigates a fraction of the 
area, of one district. Its further expansion was sterilised 
by the interplay of subtle forces among political 
parties. Other schemes mostly were schoolboy sketches 
or unworkable utopias. Public works were budgeted, 
and.the expenditure duly appeared in proper, columns 
but the actual people on the spot hardly realised the 
fact of the execution of the work. The “Minorities 
Pact” referred to before operated. There was nothing 
‘on record to show that any European legislator had 
cared to test on the spot any large-scale expenditure. 
No Hindu legislator and responsible Hindu. officer 
could dare to criticize, for such criticism was already 
tarred as “prejudicial judgement.” 

- But the net result of the splendid management 
had been summed up by the’ Finance Minister as 
quoted above. It could hardly be. urged that there was 


lack of officers. In the Secretariat itself in place of one | 


Chief Secretary and three secretaries in 1905, managing 
as one unit of administration Bengal, Bihar and 
‘Orissa, there are now not one but two Chief Secre- 
taries (for a time. there. were three) with eight 
secretaries, and with “additionals” the total came to 
thirteen in the Provinee of Bengal. In the lower rung, 
%.é. Sub-Deputy Collectors on the grades of Rs, 100 
to Rs. 250 per month had been re-graded on time 


scale to Rs: 450 as maximum, and the number went 


up to 498 in 1945 from 105 in 1905 in the Provinces of 
Bengal, Bihar ‘and Orissa. Each crisis for the Muslim 
League Government led to Further expansion of cadre, 
and even to the creation of new.classes of officers 
(Lawyer Magistrate, Jute Development Officer, ete.). 
Votes for the Government had to be secured, and 





* A. B. Patrika, April 20, 1947, 
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neither legislators nor partiymen would agree 0 
deliver “votes” without at least having a relative 
provided. Even the “opposition”, imbued with the 
practical sense of “making hay when the sun shines,” 
modified their tone according to plan. There was for - 
example, the “boat” scandal, where about a crore of 
public money was allocated to build boats. The boats, 
it is alleged, kept intact on land but melted away with 
the touch of water and some even refused to be 
counted when a cheéker was ultimately sent. The 
boat-building contract was held by the big-wigs of the 
Muslim League, some of whom were related to the 
then Mhunisters. A committee at long last was 
appointed and probably in due time would have re- 
ported that there wag nothing in the contract speci- 
fying that boats, when built, must float, but the 
partition has probably saved them the trouble. 


VOW 
~Economic ConDrITIONS 


The effect of the administration on the economis 
conditions was as should be expected. In 1942-43 
Bengal had a famine unprecedented in the annals of 
this province. The Famine Commission, presided over 
by one of the most experienced and _ level-headed 
retired members of: the I.C.S. untainted by communal 
virus, namely, Sir John Woodhead, recorded : 


“A million and a half of the poor of Bengal 
fell victim to the circumstances for which they 
themselves were not responsible. Society together 
with its organs failed to-protect its weaker mem- 
bers. Indeed, there was a moral and a gocial break- 
down as well as an administrative breakdown.”— 
Report of Sir John Woodhead Famine Enquiry 
Committee, p. 107. ) 


The number which in itself was a gross under- 
estimate did not include subsequent deaths due to 
privations suffered. 


“The Bengal Zamins of 1943 stands out as & 
great calamity even in an age all too familiar with 
human suffering and death on a tragic scale.”—Sir 
John Woodhead’s Commission, page 1 of the 
Report. 

Tt, might be ssked if such catastrophes are 
chronic in Bengal. No. 


“During the 19th century and the twentieth 
up to 1943 Bengal was almost entirely free from 


> 


famine.”—-The Commission’s Report, page 1. 


There was a Muslim League Ministry, there was 2 
British Governor with a British member of the LCS. 
as Secretary, a British member of the I.CS. was the 
Chief Secretary, a British member’ of the LCS. was 
the senior member, Board of Revenue, i.e, the highest 
Revenue authority, there were five British members of 
the LCS. as Commissioners of Division, a British - 
member of the I.C.S8. as Director of Food, when 
this calamity took place. Some say that the prospec- 
tive Japanese attack (actually only some stray bombs 
fell thrice in parts of Bengal) upset the machinery of 
the administration: But it is on record that with almost 
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daily bombing by a close and far more ruthless and 
relentless enemy (the Nazis) the people of London 
actually improved in health and not one died, Sir 
John Woodhead’s Commisson concludes : 

“Between the Government in office and the 


various political parties, between the Governor and 
his Ministry, between the administrative organisa- 


tion of Government atid the public there was lack | 
stood in the way of 2 . 


of co-operation which : 
united and vigorous effort to prevent and relieve 
famine.”—Page 105 of the Report. 


It is well-known that almost ali the officials 
mentioned in this article had had many letters of the 


alphabet added to their names “for devoted and 
‘signal service to India.” But the “Order of Merit” 
should have been awarded to the authors of this 
admirable divide et impera plan starting with that Mr. 
Archibald who brought about the Muslim deputation 
in 1906-7, and including Lord Minto, the author of 
Communal Electorate, Lord Curzon, the Empire 
builder, Lord Morley, th: “liberal” statesman who 
embodied it in the scheme, Mr. Montagu, Lord 
Chelmsford, Sir John Simon, Lord Linlithgow, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, who all played their part in the 
evolution of this excellent machine used for the 
retardation of all progress in India, and above ail, 
certainly it should have been given to Winston 
Churchill, Sir Samuel Hoare and all the authors of the 
Minority Pact, and to the distinguished group of “fact 
finding” and “Award-proposing” members of the 
distinguished Indian Civil Service. 


—— 


1X 
Law Ano ORDER 


Law and order is supposed to be, in the main, the 
minimum: of state requirements. But latterly, over and 
above the “normal” crimes, crimes in Railways, with 
trains held wp and with the derailment of trains for 
murder and plunder, in certain sections in Hastern 
Bengal, were reported in newspapers, as being fre- 
quent occurrences. The ratio of property recovered to 
property stolen became smaller and smaller, the 
percentages of convictions for more heinous classes of 
crimes also began getting smaller. Finally, the Direct 
Action day declared by Quad-e-Azam Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah and preached with the utmost virulence of lan- 
guage—for which no action was taken—led to the 
tragic events which have aimee then been known 45 
the “Great Calcutta Killing.” The matter was under 
enquiry by a Commission presided over by Sir 
Frederick Spens of the Federal Court prior to parti- 
tion, but was abandoned afterwards. 

Even the Calcutta Anglo-Indialn daily, British 
owned, which is by no means pro-Indian and still Jess 
pro-Hindu, wrote on August 23, 1946, thus: 


“As previously remarked the unparalleled 
tragedy in Calcutta, the frightful scenes of brutality 
and destruction during the great killing have in- 
evitably besmirched the name of the Muslim 
League before India and the world.”—Statesman, 
August 23, 1946. 


a 





and 


The Direct Action was for ‘Independence” 
was therefore proclaimed naturally against “British 
Imperialism” but strange to say not one Britisher was 
hurt. Mr. Casey, the late Governor of Bengal, has 
correctly remarked : 

“The Muslim League keeps up a certain tempo 
of anti-British feeling in the Press and on the 
platform. But there is no great sting im its ful 
minations against us”—An Australian in India, 
page 111. 


The sting is in reality all for the Nationalish 
Hindus, Muslims, Christiang and others. The world 
knows what is the impelling force behind all the 
stage-shouts of Quad-e-Azam Jinnah and his Muslim 
League and whose tune they play in reality. So play- 
acted also Sir Edward Carson, as De ‘Valera and alk 
patriotic Irishmen know. The Jinnah spirit spread. 
over districts from Calcutta. From the statistics sup- 
plied to the Legislature by the Government the 
following figures are given just as a measure of the 
buffering of the Hindus. They are for the districts of 
Tipperah and Noakhali: 


Tipperah Noakhali . 
‘ Houses burnt 1718 881 
Houses looted - 2170 2266 
Huts burnt 6520 - not given 
Deaths in riots 40 178 
Deaths by police firing 12 — 
Deaths by police, military 
forces action mo! . 42 
Women abducted 5 not given 


9895 figure not known but 


ran to thousands 


Forcible conversion 


The victims were all members of the “minority 
community” which does not accept the figure as being 
anywhere near correct. But they have at least the 
merit of admiksion, In reply to the question as to 
whether the Government deputed any responsible 
officers to enquire into details of destruction, abduc~ 
tion, etc. and if so whethér their reports would be 
laid before the Legislature it was stated : 

“Mr. Simpson, I.C.S. and Mr. R. Gupta, L.C5., 
were deputed but it is not considered desirable that 
ecpies of their reports should be made available.” 
—A. B. Patrika, May 2, 1947. 

‘The world must araw its own conclusions. But the 
one conclusion on whch it is presumed that there wilF 
be no difference is that there is complete, break-dow3- 
“in Law and Order.” If people were left in complete 
anarchy possibly some defence as best as possible 
would have. been organised. But while there wags not 
enough strength in the agency of order to prevent 
victimisation, the law functioned readily to completely 
control and prevent the , possession of arms by~ the 
law-abiding citizens while the lawless had the free- 
dom: to sceure illicit arms to use them. How  they- 
were ‘procured and who procured them for the lawless 
elements, the guardians of law and order cannot oF 


_ will not find out. ae ak 


~id 
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x 
CORRUPTION IN PusLic ADMINISTRATION 


The communal representation in services, the 
control of details of administration by the League 
Ministers, the complete disregard of the rules of 
business which makes it possible for any member 10 
the services to directly approach the ministers, the 
wide-spread system of canvassing carried on by legis- 
lators many of whom, as remarked by Maulvi Fazlul 
ug; late Chief Minister, in the conference of 
teachers, “had not been to school,” had resulted 10 
appointments on malafide qualifications on the basis 
of communalism and nepotism, have had as wes only 
to be expected disastrous effects on the morale of the 
public services. 

So widespread was corruption that the late 
Governor, Right Hon’ble Mr. Casey, was compelled 
to draw public attention to it in a broadcast delivered 
on 10th January, 1944: 


“Tt ‘s common knowledge that there is a good 
deal of corruption in Bengal and with a great 
many of decent people in Bengal I very greatly 
deplore it.” 


The Government of Bengal appointed an Adminis- 
tration Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir 
Archibald Rowlands, K.C.B., with Mr. N. Baliol Scott 
as associate member and Mr. J. L. Liewyllyn of the 
Indian Civil Service as Secretary. In their report sub- 
mitted in 1945 the Committee observed : 


“We have been told that there has been 2 
marked deterioration in the morale of the services 
ap a result of the impact of political forces on the 
framework of the Permanent Administration, The 
services apprehend that amenability to Ministerial 
pressure and a ‘correct attitude’ towards questions 
in which the party for the time being in office is 
particularly interested, are more likely to lead to 
promotion than administrative  efficiency.’—Para 
219, : 

“The Public Service in Bengal enjoyed a high 
reputation for integrity but that in recent years 
the position has greatly deteriorated,” etc—Para 
223. 

“So widespread has corruption become and S50 
_defeatist is the attitude taken towards it that we 
think that the most drastic steps should be taken 
to stamp out the evil which has corrupted the 
Public Services and the public morals. Anything 
less is a denial of justice to the poor people of the 
province, who comprise the bulk of its population 
and who in the end have to pay for the bribes 
which go to enrich the unscrupulous and the dis- 
honest.”—Para 227. 


It may be noted that the “defeatist attitude” is 
the inevitable result when the public’ seldom finds 
anyone who is interested in: removing his grievances. 
Neither a moral attitude, nor love of country, nor 
alxiety to make a stand on principles inspired anyone 
in authority. 

This brief summary, confined only to the state- 
ments of authorities, will indicate the rapid financial 
decline, more than rapid economic decline, the dis- 
memberment of the vestige of law and order and the 
breakdown of administrative machinery"in Bengal 
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consequent to the communal administration, The dis- 
mal figures ‘of death and destitution, of insecurity and 
corruption tell their own tale. This is the system that 
a group of diehard imperialists of England, who are 
entrenched in the commercial life of Bengal and in the 
services, zealously worked for, through the Communal 
Award, the communal electorate and communal 
representation in services, by stirring up jealousies and 
feuds and by setting up reactionary individuals. 


XI 


There is no record in the history of India that com- 
munal groups of Hindus or Muslims or Depressed classes 
in mass had ever been set against each other at any time 
in the past. In the battle-field of Prassey in 1757 two 


generals fought gallantly for Nawab Serajuddoula, 
they were Mohanlal and Mir Madan, one a Hindu 


and the other a Muslim. On traversing the field of 
Plassey and its neighbourhood, the tourist is still 
shown the place where Mir Madan’s horse left his 
dead body in the village of Fandpore—a shrine wor- 
shipped even today by Hindus and Muslims. The 
place where Mohanlal, the Hindu General, fought 
the last battle is still pointed out. 

Throughout the period from 1765 when the right 
to collect revenue (the Diwani) was trausferred to the 
East ‘India Company right up to 1858—up till when 
the East India Company held sway—periodical reports 
were submitted to Parliament. Not in one report 1s 
there any mention of mass murder and rape or of 
mass arson and looting, either between caste Hindus 
(and caste was still more rigid then) and the so-called 
“scheduled” castes, or between Hindus and Muslims. 
Throughout the great Sepoy Mutiny, when the British 
“Raj” for the time being was trembling in the balance, 
is there any record in even British-written history of 
mass conflicts between Hindus and Muslims? None. 
The earliest record of such antagonism in Benga] is the 
history written by Mr. Stewart in 1813 where there is 
a reference to the enmity between “polytheistic 
idolatrous Hindus” and “monotheistic and God-worship- 
ping Muslims’—terms which not only indicate the 
vulgarity and the low spiritual ievel but also the 
complete Jack of comprehension of the religious 
ideology in the classes from which Britain recruited 
some of her Governors-General, Governors: and 
Indian Civil Servants. 

In the British-written history of Bengal Under 
Lieutenant-Governors, written by Mr. C. E. Buckland, 
L.CS., who was a Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal,-which covered the period from 1853 to the 
first few years of the 20th century, there is no reference 
to Hindu-Mvslim mess conflicts. As a matter of fact, 
these two volumes which were published in 1901 there 
is not even a mention of the Hindu-Muslim question 
as being a problem. 

The Government started printing and publishing 
annual administration reports of each branch of 
administration—Judicial, Police, Education, General 
Administration—from the early forties. There is no 
mention of Hindu-Muslim mass conflict in those re- 





ports till 1906, the ill-fated year of Lord Curzon’s 
Partition of Bengal. Yet as stated before Bengal con- 
tains more than one-thirl] of the total Muslim 
population of the whole of India. In the 18th century, 
when. British rule was non-existent till the latter half, 
When British rule was barely on its saddle, then 
throughout the 19th century and right up to the first 
five years of the 20th century, there is no mention in 


all the numerous documents and books, written by. 


British officials, British historians, and by British 
administrators, of Hindu-Muslim conflict or even of 
the Hindu-Muslim problem in Bengal. The only 
trouble mentioned in Bengal’s history is that of Titu 
Miyan in 1830 who rose in revolt, plundered both 
Hindu and Muslim families in a restricted locality 
where he and his colieagues proclaimed “the extinction 
of the English rule and the re-establishment of the 
Mahomedan power. A body of native infantry with 
some horse artillery...hastened out from Calcutta. 
The insurgents met the troops 
remains of a European: who had been killed on the 


previous day, suspended in front of the line. A .stub-_ 


born engagement decided the fate. Titu Mian fell in 
action.” Some surviving adherents were tried and 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment* During the 
whole of the 19th century, when British rule was being 
consolidated, there were occabional wupheavals—up- 
heavals against the resumption of Revenue grants, up- 
heavals against the “watch and ward” being taken 
away from local people (Chuai rebellion), the Indigo 
disturbances against Huropean Planter Masters which 
led to the appointment of the Indigo Commission in 
1861, the disputes between landlords and tenants on 
the question of adjustment of cash rent with the rise 
in prices leading to Agrarian Disputes Act of 1867, and 
disputes about tenancy rights leading to the appoint- 
ment of Rent Law Commission’ in 1881. In all these 
the contesting elements with the same economic 
interests aligned themselves irrespective of caste, 
creed, or communal categories. The numerous pub- 
lished and unpublished Government reports make that 
abundantly clear. 


XI 


In the meantime, however, other. events were 
occurring. The advantages of a system of commercial- 
cum-administrative exploitation of a colonial people 
were becoming clearer to a group of British people. 
On the other hand, the victims in India were feeling 
the effect. This led to the -widespread inmurrection 
which was deliberately misnamed the “Sepoy Mutiny” 
of 1857, which led to ruthless atrocities on either side. 
The Mutiny, as was natural, was suppressed by the 
superior organised- forces of the Government. In that 
mutiny Hindus and Muslims had joined forces 


without stint and declared Bahadur Shah—the descen- 


dant of the Emperors of Delhi—as Emperor. The 
dangers of Hindu-Muslim unity to British rule was 
brought home to a séction of the ruling group. A new 


~ eres 


_ . * Sir W. Hunter's MMussalmans of Bengal, pages 46-47, 


with the mangled . 
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psychology took ‘hold of the British rulers. ‘hat 
psychology had two aspects. The one showed up the 
unity of the people uf India as a danger to the exis- 
tence of British rule in India and the consequent 
urgent necessity of creating schisms while the other, 
in which the spirit cof vengeance and reprisal domi- 
nated, reacted by denying to Indians as a class all 
chances of growth and strength. 

_ The effect of the unity of Hindus and Muslims in 
India es a danger to British rule was thus expressed, in 
veiled language, by Sir John Strachey, G.CS.L: 

“Nothing could be more opposed to the policy 
and universal practice of our Government in India 
than the old maxim of divide and rule ; the main- 
tenance of peace among all classes has always 
been recognised as the most essential duties of our 
‘belligerent .civilisation,’ but this should not blind 
us to the fact that the existence side by side of 
these hostile creeds is one of the strong points im 
our political position in India, The better clans 


of weakness.”—India : Iis Administration and Pro- 


gress, page 338. 


Some others were more explicit. Dr. Syed Hoshaiz 
his Revisiting India records : 
“Lord Elphinstone said 


Impera is the old Roman motto and it should be 
ours.” 


in’ 


Lord Elgin left on record for his successors the 
advice : 


“Keep the Hindus and the Muslimp divided. ” 
—Pairika, Puja Number, 1946, page 39. 


This psychology was intensified by the widespread 
Muslim Wahabi movement and the murders of Vice- 
roy Lord Mayo and of Mr, Justice Norris by Wahabi 
Muslim assassins followed by the trial, for conspiracy, 
of the Muslim Wahabi leaders in 1864. The necessity 
for the division of the nation into “communities,” and 
for the development of fissiparous tendencies, for the 
continuance of the British rule, was the one lesson 
and the need to «void the chances of Muslim 
fanaticism and eliminate that dread was another lesson 
of the Sepoy Mutiny and of the Wahabi movement. 
Both, it was thought, could be usefully harnessed for 
the same object. It was along that line of reasoning 
that Sir William: Hunter wrote the book Mussalmans 
of Bengal in 1871, which is full of wrong conclusions 
and self-contradictory premises. For example, at one 
place he mentions that the Muslims lack opportunities 
for education, and at another place quotes the report 


of the Government Committee of 1871 that Muslim 


students in the special educational institutions pro- 
vided by Government were found spending their time 
with unmentionable women. He concluded that con- 
cessions must, none the less, be made for Muslims. 

' While the better elements of England were 
speaking through Lord Canning and Queen Victoria’s 
proclamation, other elements, more powerful though 
vile, had been working, through the Services and the 
non-official English commercial community, to unde 
all efforts to improve the position of Indians, 


of Mahomedans are a source of strength and not: 


‘ 


in 1859, Divide et ~- 


\ 


Lord Canning’s letter to Queen Victoria describes 
the position of the other group thus: 


“Qne of the greatest difficulties which lie ahead 
-—-and Lord Canning grieves to say so to .Your 
Majesty—is the violent rancour of a very large 
proportion of the English communtty against. every 
native of every class. Nor does it occur to those 
who talk and write most upon the matter that for 
the Sovereign of England to hold and govern India 


without employing and, to a. great degree,.trust- - 


ing natives, both in civil and military service, 18 
simply impossible. It ig no exaggeration to nay that 
a vast number of the European community would 
hear with pleasure and approval that every Hindu 
and Muslim had been proscribed and that tone 
would be admitted to serve the Government except 
‘in a menial office. That which they desire to see 
is a broad line of sepavation and of declared dis- 
trust, drawn between us Englishmen and every 
subject of Your Majesty who in not a Christian 
and who has a dark skin. There are some who 
entirely refuse to believe in the fidelity or goddwill 
of any native towards 
many instances of the kindness and generosity of 
both Hindus and Mahomedans have come up on 
record during these troubles.’"—Letters of Gueen 
Victoria, Vol. TI, page 251. 


It is this group which had persistently stood for. 
and succeeded in aterilising largely all efforts to speed 
up the progress of India and thwart the efforts of 
those, Indians as well as Englishmen, who were work- 
‘ing for that object. It was this group which drew up 
the blue-print of hatred and war between communities 
and communal interests and worked it out with 
scientific. precision, linking it up and developing it as 
the exigencies of the situation demanded. The lines 
of reaction became more and more aggressive with the 


tempo of the growth of nationalism in India; parti- . 
cularly in Bengal. In 1892, when there was just 2- 


gesture of advance for self-government, Lord Kimber- 
ley, as the spokesman on the Indian Councils Bill of 
1892 in the House of Lords, -developed a sudden 
anxiety for the ‘minorities’, of India. This spring of 


humanitarianism seems to lie deeply inherent in the 


Imperialist groups of the British nation. It gushes 
forth at psyshdlogical moments when another nation 
tries to attain liberty. It gushed forth when Lenin 
attempted to free Russia from the misrule of the 
Romanoff Czars and ied Great Britain into organising 
and sending the White Russian army to suppress the’ 
Bolsheviks. The White Russiap army was smashed but 
the memory haunts the Kremlin and overshadows 
every conference in which Russia takes part. Similarly, 
it worked in the secret support of Franco against the 
Spanish Republicans. In Ireland it resulted in the 
separation of Ulster, as a. reminder of the historic role 
of English landlordism in that long-suffering but brave 
land. Similarly it worked in devious and crooked ways 
in Poland, “Sudeten !and” and other areas of Central 
Burope, as it did recently in Greece. But it was m 
India, in Bengal, with a helpless and trusting people 
as its victims, that its operations were bold, outrageous 
and unrelenting. . 


“General Dyer’s thirty thousand pounds were 
_ largely the result of a sub-conscious argument—this 


‘HE GROWTH OF 


any Buropean although © 
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will be a slap in the face for that fellow Montagu, 
a Jew Secretary of State for India. We will show 
him what we think of his réforms.”—Edward 
Thompson, The Other Side of the Medal, page 113. 
Jt was more or less the psychology of General 
Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh and of the Government of © 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer of which Jallianwalabagh was 


only the expression of. a part. The interest in the 


Minority taken by Lord Kimberley in 1892, developed 
later into a love for that community by Lord Minto. 
“Minto had a liking for Muslims,” writes John 
Buchanon, his tamous biographer,.and so he worked 
for and finally obtained sanction for a separate com~ 


munal electorate. The ground was paved by Lord 
Curzon. 


“Did not Lord Curzon as a Viceroy flout. 
Hindu opinion by the partition of Bengal in the 
hope of winning favour with the’ Muslims? And 
worst of all did not the introduction of communal 
electorates by the Government of England aggra- 

‘ vate and intensify Hindu-Muslim rivalry ? Indians 
have no doubt in their minds that the British 
policy has always been ‘Divide and Rule’—the his- 
toric policy of conquerors throughout ages—V. H.. 
Rutherford, Modern India, page 48. 

Even the Consetvative Lord: Salisbury in the 
Lords debate stated :. 


“To an Englistman cuch an arrangement (com- 
munal electorate) was the grossest absurdity. It. 
was not self-government at all. There was no means 
of working self-government on those lines. India does 
not want the communal award; At least, the Hindus 
do not want it. They hate it. They form 75 per cent 
of the country. The Muslims want it and the honest 
truth of the matter is that the Government are 
anxious to conciliate Muslim-opinion. J hold no 
brief for either Hindus or Muslims. But even if I 
preferred’ the Muslims to Hindus, I must say that. 
there is no juture for such a gerry-mandering 
policy. To draw up a scheme on the grounds that 
-it would please the Muslims rather than Hindus 18 
to found it on a complete constitutional fallacy.” 

‘ “, 
XI 

They could not frame a policy on these grounds, 
nothing which would last, even if they were not 
ashamed. to do so. However it was not the principle 
that was determining policy but it was policy that was 
dictating procedure. The Minority of Lord Kimberley 
of 1892 grew into the favoured community of Lord 
Minto in 1908, which, when supported and nursed by 
the Communal Award of 1934, was finally “born” as @ 
“Nation” in 1940. 

The technique is well-known to the die-hard 
group. It is Lecky who thas left it on record: 


“Twenty-three practising Barristers voted for 
the union of Ireland with England in the House 
of Commons in 1800. In 1803, six of them were on 
the Bench ; while eight others had received high 
honours under the Crown. Thirty-two Barristers 
voted for the Union (166 against) at the Bar debate 
in 1799. In 1803 not more than five of them were 
unrewarded,” 


Mr. Gardiner in his notes on the 


life of Sir 
Edward Carson records: 


Nr ae ee ane 


570 


-"Twenty-three years of resolute government 
was Salisbury’s grim prescription after the’ defeat 
of the Home Rule Bill, not freedom but a gaol. 
He sent his nephew to direct the campaign and 
the sword of vengeance was put in the hand of the 
young Dublin Barrister. Ireland has always been 4a 


generous land to those lawyers who have been _ 
willing to serve the Castle.”—Pillars of Society, - 


page 121, 

Mr. Gardiner records that Mr. Carson (later Sir 
Edward) profited by his loyalty to the Castle, swept 
through the country as the Crown Prosecutor, im- 
srisoned a score or‘more of Irish members for daring 
0 address their constituencies and was promptly 
‘ewarded for his services by béing appointed Solicitor- 
General. The same group in India and England had 
less difficulty in bocsting Quad-e-Azam Mahammad 
Ali Jinnah. As a lawyer he had already prospered. In 
fact, he had made his pile and retired to England, to 


cractise in the Privy Council, and was actually practis- 


ing there when the “Minority Pact” between the 
Anglo-Muslim combine that took place at the end of the 
Round Table Conference in 1932 resurrected him. He 
had been in the front rank of Congress politicians once 
out living in his Malabar Hill marble palace he found 
he non-co-operation movement making too great a 
Jemand on him, in asking him to leave all and follow 
the nation. Gandhi, Nehru, Abul Kalam Azad and 
others had accepted the challenge, but Jinnah’s heart 
quailed before the magnitude of the task, From the 
Malabar Hill marble palace he went to London to 
practise in the Privy Council. The group that had pro- 
vided the sterilising counter-moves to ‘every attempt to 
the progress of India discovered him there. His frustra- 
sions took shape. He had missed the leadership of the 
[Indian nation, therefore he must found 2 nation 
and become its leader. The escape mechanism was 
thug put in his hand. 


AIV 


“Ireland was a Voor country in fact but a rich 
country to sell,” said an Irish Judge who had himself 
profited by the process. So is India. The buyer is rich 
in resources. “A Barrister,” said Carlyle, “is a loaded 
blunderbuss ; if you hire it, you blow out the other 
man’s brains; if he hires it, he blows out yours.” 
Here was Quad-e-Azam Mahammed Ali Jinnah who 
knew Indian politics from A to Z, a lawyer, a clever 
lawyer at that, suffering from the frustrations of 
‘hissed leadership. The group—that had been England’s 
2vil genius in India—found a kindred spirit very 
handy. 


. “Tt is doubtless difficult for fair-minded per- 
sons, acquainted with the enlightened nature of 
democracy in England, to believe that the British 
laid aside many scruples in the Enipire and ex- 
ploited and presented religious, social and political 
division, in order to keep a firm hold on the 
colony. But it-is no simple task to dominate four 
hundred million people with a small administrative 
apparatus and an army and navy. It was a difficult 


diplomacy and propaganda. 
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assertion. The British, therefore; took Indian sup- 
port where they found it. They took it from, puppet 
Maharajahs—they took it during the war from 
Communists who secured. concrete help from the 
British administration because, loyal to Moscow , 
. instructions, they were the only pro-war party. 
They utilised Hindu-Muslim differences and Hindu 
untouchability hostility to bolster their position. 
They rule because they can divide.’—Louis Fischer, 
he Great Challenge, page 168. | 
“Jinnah told me that 75 per cent of all Mos- 
lems in India were formerly Hindus converted to 
Islam—Nehru put the figure at 95 per cent, In any 
ease, the bulk of the Hindus and the Muslims are 
of the same racial origin. A Hindu Bengalee is 
indistinguishable from a Muslim Bengalee in ap- 
pearance and language. Ethnographically India. 19 
much more homogeneous than the Soviet Union or 
Switzerland and probably than the United 
States... . 
“The Viceroy Sir Archibald Wavell, many key 
British officials I corsulted, Jinnah, Gandhi, Nehru, 
Azad the Muslim President of the Congress, in 
fact, every person I talked within India—affirmed 
that there was little or no friction between Hindus | 
and Muslims in ‘the villages and India ‘is 80 per cent 
village. The Hindu-Muslim problem is a man- 
made city problem, a problem of the job-poor 
city.”—Louis Fischer, The Great Challenge, page 
150. ; 
_ he source that inspired the publication of the 
Pakistan scheme in Cambridge, the souree that 
scattered anonymous pamphlets known as “Red 
Pamphlets,” in tens of thousands broadcast through 
Bengal, exciting Musi:ms to attack the Hindus, in. the 
stormy days of political excitement, could easily, 
under @ clever Muslim spokesman or one of subsidised 
scheduled-caste speakers, bolster up a movement with‘ 
its full equipment of twisted history, of group- 
psychology stimulants, and the technique of Western 
It was found easy to 
bluff Englishmen at home and to bluff undeveloped 
sections in India and excite them and thereby to bluff 
the world. The worst effect was in Bengal. It has 


‘already been shown what the constitution, so sedu- 


lously camouflaged ss democracy, had done in. im- 
poverishing the Public Exchequer, in the breakdown 
of law and order in the Famine of 1942-43, in the 
corruption of public administration and public morals. 
The long and scientifically laid down blue-print of 
civil war was thus worked out in detail with malicious 
intent. The last 40 vears of Indo-British misrule of 
Bengal forms the darkest chapter of its history. The 
vindictive rancour: with which the Hindus generally 
and the caste-Hindus in particular were being perse- 
cuted is possibly without a parallel in history. Its 
presentation in full is called for in the interests otf 
the Englishmen at home, of India and of the world. 
Bengal stands spiritually shaken today. Its pro- 
gress thas been thwarted. Its economics has been 
broken up. Its culture has been vulgarised. Its intellect 
has been suppressed and its emotions smothered. All! 
these have been brought about because the Bengal 
Hindus generally and the Caste Hindus in particular 


task in view of the rising tide of Indian self-~ had striven and fought hard for freedom. 


RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 
By T. K. MOOKERJI 


‘Tue stranger who would form a correct opinion of 
English character, must not confine his observations 
to the metropolis. He must go into the country ; he 


‘must visit castles, villas, farm-houses, cottages ; he 


must sojourn in villages and hamlets ; he- must wander 
through parks and gardens ; along hedges and green 
lanes; he must loiter about country churches ; 
attend fairs, ani other rural festivals; and meet the 


. people in all their conditions, and all their habits and 


ve 


humours. 

In some countries the large cities absorb the 
wealth and fashion of the nation; they are the only 
mixed abodes of elegant and intelligent society, and 
the country is inhabited almost entirely by boorish 
peasantry. In England, on the contrary, the metropolis 
ig a mere gathering place, or general rendezvous of the 
polite classes, waere they devote a small portion of the 
year to a particular hurry of gaeity, 
indulged this kind of carnival, return again to the 
apparently ‘more congenial habits of rural life. The 


‘ yarious orders of -society are therefore diffused over 


the whole surface of the kingdom, and the most 
retired neighbourhood affords specimens of the different 
ranks, 5 

The English, in fact, are strcugly gifted with the 
rural feeling. They possess a quick sensibility to the 
beauties of nature and art, and a very keen relish for 
the pleasures and enjoyments of the country. This 
passion seems inherent in them in general. Even the 
inhabitants of cities,-born and brought up among brick- 
walls and bustling streets, enter with ‘great facility into 
rural habits, and evince a tact for rural occupation. 
The merchant has his snug retreat in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, where he often displays as much pride 
and zeal in the cultivation of his flower-garden, and 
the maturing. of his fruits, as he does in the conduct 
of his business and the suecess of a commercial enter- 
prise. Even those less fortunate individuals, who are 
doomed to pass their lives in the midst of din and 
traffic, contrive to have something that shall remind 
them of the green aspect of nature. In the city the 
drawing-room window resembles frequently » bank of 
flowers ; every spot capable of vegetation has its 
grass-plot and flower-hed ; and every square its mimic 
park, Jaid out with picturesque taste, and gleaming 
with refreshing verdure. 

Those who see the Englishman only in town are 
apt to form an unfavourable opinion of his social 
character. ‘He is either absorbed in business, or dis- 
tracted by the thousand engagements that dissipate 
time, thought, and feeling in this huge metropolis. 
He has, therefore, too commonly a look of hurry and 
abstraction. Wherever he happens to be, he is on the 
point of going somewhere else ; at the moment he 1s 
talking on one subject, his mind is wandering to 
another ; and while paying .a friendly visit he is 
calculating how he shall economise time so as to pay 
other visits in the morning. An immense Metropolis, 
like London, is calculated to make men active and 


and having» 


_ smart. In their casual and transient meeting they cal. 


but deal most briefly in commonplaces. They present 
but the cold superficies of general cheracter—its rich. 
and genial qualities have no time to be warmed into 
a flow. | 

It is in the country that the Englishman gives ° 
vivid scope to his natuial feelings. He breaks loose 
gladly from the cold formalities of the town; throws 
off his habits of shy reserve, and becomes joyous and 
free-hearted. He maneges to collect round him all the 
conveniences and elegancies of polite life, and to 
banish its restraints. His country-seats abound with 
every requisite, either for studious retirement, tasteful 
gratification, or rural exercise. Books, paintings, music, 
horses, dogs, and sporting implements of all kinds, are 
at hand. He puts no constraint either upon his guests 
or himself, but in the true spirit of hospitality pro- 
vides all the means of good enjoyment, and leaves 
everyone to partake according to his inclination. 

% * * * 

- The taste of the English in the cultivation of land, 
and in what is called landscape gardening, is un- 
rivalled. They have studied Nature intently, and dis- 
covered an exquisite sense of beautiful forms and most 
harmonious combinations. Those charms, which i0 
other countries she lavishes in wild solitudes, are here 
assembled round the haunts of domestic life. They 
seem to have caught her coy and furtive graces, and 
spread them, like witchery, about their rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magni- 
ficence of English park scenery. Vast lawns that extend 
like sheets of vivid greén, with here and there clumps 
of gigantic trees, heading up rich piles of foliage ; the 
solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with the 
deer trooping in silent herds across them; the hare 
bounding away to the covert; or the pheasant, sud- 
denly bursting upon the wing; the brook taught to 
wind in natural meanderings, or expand into a glassy- 
lake ; the sequestered pool, reflecting the quivering 
trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and 
the trout roaming fearlessly about its limpid waters, 
while some rustic temple or statue, grown green and 
dark with age, gives an aie of classic sanctity to the 
seclusion. | 

* * * * 

These are but a few of the features of a park 
scenery ; but what most delights me, is the creative 
talent with which the Enghsh decorate the abodes of 
middle life. The rudest habitation, the most unpromis- 
ing and scanty portion. of land, in the hands of an 
Englishman of taste, becomes undoubtedly a little 
paradise. With a nicely discriminating eye he seizes at 
once upon its capabilities, and pictures in, his mind the 
future landscape The sterile spot grows into loveliness 
under his hand ; and yet the operations of art which 
produce the effect are scarce to be perceived. The 
cherishing and training of some: trees; the esutious 
pruning of others; the distribution of flowers and 
tender and graceful foliage; the introduction of 


green shop of velves turf, the partial opening to a 
peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of. water ; all 
these are managed with a delicate tact, like the magic 
touchings with wuice @ painter finishes up a favourite 
“picture: 

The residence of people of fortune and refinement 
in the country has diffused a degree of taste and 
elegance in rural economy, that descends to the lowest 
class. The very labourer, with his thatched cottage and 
marrow slip of ground, attends to their embellishment. 
The trim: hedge, the gcass-plot before the door, the little 
flower-bed bordered with snug box, the woodbine 
trained up against the wall, and hanging in its blossom 
about the lattice, the pot of flowers in the window, the 
holly, providentially planted about the house, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness, and to throw in a semblance 
‘of green summer to cheer the fireside ; all these 
bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down from high 
sources, and pe.vading the lowest levels of public 
mind. If I ever love, as poets sing, delights to visit a 
cottage, it must be the cottage of an English peasant.. 


The fondness of rural life among the higher classes _ 


of the Enplish has bad a great and salutary effect 
upon the national character. Instead of the softness 
and effiminacy which characterise the men of rank 1n 
most countries they exhibit a union of elegance and 


strength, a robustness of frame and freshness of-com-_ 


plexion, which I am inclined to attribute to their living 
so much in the open air, and pursuing so eagerly the 
invigorating recreations of the country. These hardy 
exercises produce also a healthful tone of mind and 
spirits, and a manliness and simplicity of manners, 
which even the follies and dissipations of the town 
can’t easily pervert, and can never’ entirely destroy. 
In the country, too, the different orders of society seem 
to approach more freely, to be more disposed to blend 
and operate favourably upon each other. The distinc- 
tions between ‘them do not appear to be so marked 
and impassable as in the cities. . 

Tn rural’ occupation there is nothing mean and 
debasing. It-Jeads a man foith among scenes of natural 
grandeur-and beauty; it leaves him to the workings 
of his own mind, operated upon by the purest and 
most elevating of external influences. Such a man may 
be simple or rough, but he can’t be vulgar. The man 
of refinement, therefore finds nothing revolting in an 
intercourse with the lower orders in rural life, as he 
does when he casually. mingles with the lower orders 
of the cities. He lays.aside his distance and reserve, 
and is glad to waive the distinctions of rank, and to 
enter into the honest heart-felt enjoyments of common 
life. Indeed the’ -very amusements of, the country bring 


men more and more together; and the sound of the. 


hound and hora blend all feelings of harmony. I 
earnestly believe that this is one great reason why the 
nobility and gentry are more popular among thé in- 
ferior orders in England than they are in any other 
country ; and why the latter have endured so many 
excessive pressures and extremities, without repining 
more generally at the unequal distribution of fortune 


and privilege. 
* * i * 


al 
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To this mingling of cultivated and’ rustic society 
may also be attributed the rural feeling that runs 
through British literature ; the frequent use of illus- 
trations from rural fe; those incomparable deserip- 
tions of nature that abound in the British poets and 
philosophers, that have continued to carry down from 
The Flower and the Leaf oi Chaucer, fragrance of the 
dewy landscape. The pastoral writers of other countries 
appear as if they had paid Nature an occasional visif, 
and become acquainted with her general charms ; but 
the British poets .and philosophers’ have lived and 
revelled with her—they have wooed her in her most 
secret haunts—they have watched her minutest cap- 
ricegs. A spray couldn’t tremble in the breeze—a leaf 
could not rustle to the ground—a diamond drop could 
not patter in the stream—a, fragrance couldn’t exhale 
from the humble violet, nor even a daisy unfold its 
crimson tints to the morbjng, but it has been noticed 
by these impassioned and delicate observers of natural 
thoughts and sentiments, and wrought up into some 
beautiful morality, 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations has -been wonderful on the face of 
the country. A great part of the island is rather Jevel, 
and would be monotonous, were it not for the charms 
of culture and art: but it-is studded and gemmed, as 
it were, with castles and palaces, and embroidered with 
parks and gardens. It doesn’t abound in grand and 


_ sublime prospects, but rather in little home scenes ‘of 
‘rural repose and sheltered quiet. Every antique farm- 


house and moss-grown cottage is an excellent picture, 
as the roads are continually winding, and the view 
is shut in by a continual succession of small landscape 
of captivating loveliness. 

The great, charm, however, of English scenery is 
the moral feeling that seems to pervade it. It is asso- 
ciated in the mind with ideas of order, of quiet, of 
sober, well-established principles, or Koaky usage and 
reverend custom. Everything seems to be- ‘the ‘growth 
of ages of regular and peaceful existence. “Phe “old 
church of remote architecture, with its low, massive 
portal, its tower, its windews rich with tracery and 
painted glass, in scrupulous preservation ; its stately 
monuments of warriors and worthies of the olden time, 
ancestors of the present soil ; its tombstones, recording 
sliceessive generations of sturdy yeomanry, whose 
progeny still plough the same fields, and kneel at the 
same altar—the parsonage. a quaint irregular pile, 
partly antiquated, but repaired and altered in the 
tasbes of various ages and oceupants—the footpath 
leading from the churchyard, across pleasant fields, and 
long shady hedge-rows according to an immemorial 
right of way—the neighbouring village, with its 
venerable cottages, its-public green sheltered, by trees, 
under which the forefathers of the present race have 
sported—the antique family mansion, standing apart 
in some litile rural domain, but looking down with 8 
protecting air of surrcunding scene; all these common 
features of Emglish landscape evince a calm and 
settled security, and hereditary transmission of home~ 
bred virtues and local attachments, that speak deeply 
and touchinelv for the moral character of the nation.. 







ron this day in keeping with the United States pledge, 
e Islands become a sovereign republic. The date was 
“get more than ten years ago in the Tydings-McDuffle Act 
-of 1934, and World War Two has not been alemse te 
‘delay independence. a 





The late President Rocke svelt signing the Tydings- 
McDuflie Act in 1934 granting the Philippines 
independence 
From the beginning five decades ago, the United States 


‘extended control over the islands after the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, independence was set as the goal 
by both the Republican and Democratic parties in the 
‘United States. Beginning with the Organic Act passed 
hy the UW S. Congress in 1902, which provided for a general 
ymocand a bicamera’! legislature, Congress further ex- 
‘the Filipinos’ governmental powers under the Jons 
Act 3 in 1916, and in 1935 under the Tydings-McDufhe Act 
passed a year earlier, the Philippine Commonwealth was 
set up im preparation for complete independence in 1946. 
The Philippine Islands cover an area in the western 
fs ca little smaller than the British Isles—4,000 square 
‘miles Alt aough they comprise more than 7,000 islands, 
only 20713 sive names and only 462 have an area of one 
square mile or more, The nothernmost island is 65 miles 
: from Formosa and the southernmost 30 miles from Borneo, 
By oceupying these islands the Japanese attempted to set 
up a defensive wall protecting the whole east coast of 
‘Asti: 
The Philippines are mountainous and in the larger 
islands. the ranges, volcanic in origin, are continuous and 
reach a height of 10.000 feet. Large rivers are few. small 
streams many. 
The 1939 census gave the sopulation of the Philippines 
as. 16 million, with Filipinos numbering 15,800,000. Of 


















frees 





the foreign population the Chinese led with 117,000, There 








PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BECOME INDEPENDENT 
ON JULY 4,1946 


July 4, 1946, ushers in a new era jor the Philippines, are 43 ethnographic groups, speaking 87 a 


















dialects. 

Education in the Philippines is free, secular: an 
educational. In 1941 there were 12,000 public school 
439 private schools and colleges. The population is e 
cent literate om the basis of Tagalog, which is the n 
language, and English. 


AGRICULTURAL Economy 
The Philippines are primarily agricultural, thoug 
more than 12 per cent of their area, half of which is 
is cullivated. Eighty per cent of the population 
on agriculture for their livelihood. The Islands hefo 
war ranked fifth in the world’s sugar production, hav 
of the world’s great stands of timber and. enjoy virt 
a world monopoly of hemp. | 
More than three years of Japanese occupation, 
ing and destruction have changed economic conditi 
the Islands. The acreage of rice had to be drast res 
duced owing to the Joss of 40 per cent of the carabaos, ' he 
sturdy water buffala, without which rice cultivation al 
most impossible. The great export, industries~-sugar, copra, 
abaca and tobaceo—which were the Philippines’ most ie 
portant pre-war sources of revenue, were badly damaged. 







The Pasig River, which winds hioaeh the 

heart of Manila, carries much small shipping 
In April, 1946, two major ‘steps were ‘tal 

United States to belster the Philippines in the 


of independence on July 4 They are the en 
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the Philippines Rehabilitation Act and the Bell Trade Act. 
These bills take cognizance of the double task of guiding 
the Philippine economy towards the self-sufficiency of a 
sovereign people—formidable enough under normal condi- 
tions—and rehabilitation. 





A tiny coccanut farm in Luzon 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act provides for com- 
vensation of 450 million dollars in war damages. Oi this 
330 million dollars is allocated to private property, begin- 
ling with the reconstruction of the building materials in- 
lustry and elementary production facilities. The rest 
4 the appropriation. provides for the restitution of public 
roperty, such. as government buildings, schools, hospitals 
md reads, 

In addition, 30 million dollars worth of war surplus 
rope y are to be turned over to the Philippine administra- 

ubsidiary programs are to be undertaken with 
y the U. S. President from unexpected 






Ay. OTT 
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"PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BECOME INDEPENDENT ON JULY 4, 1946 














appropriations. Under this heading airplanes, and 8 
for fishing and transport will be made available. 


Tartrr Benerits Proven 

’ The restoration of the former productive facilities as 
would not fully solve the economic problems of the Philip- 
pines as an independent state, The economic progress © 
the Islands was based to a large extent on the duty-fre 
exchange of goods with the United States, which result 
in wages and living standards well above the Orie 
avarage. 


Drying Manila hemp at J olo 


To avoid the disruptive effects of a sudden withdrawal 
of tariff benefits, the Bell Trade Relations Act provides 
for duty-free imports of Philippine’ goods for eight years: 
subject to quotas (for example, 760,000 tons of sugar, six 
million pounds of cordage, 200 million cigars, 6,500,000. Ib, 
of tobacco). Tariffs would be introduced from 1954, with 
a levy of five per cent of the regular duty, to be increased 
by yearly steps of five per cent until the full duty 3 is 
levied—which will not be till 1974. 

As a further step in the program to aid- Philippine 
rehabilitation, the United States is sending an agricu. tural 
mission to the Islands to advise on actions to meet. the 
emergency problems and on the long- ‘Tange steps to. be 
taken to raise production and consumption levels, build | 
purchasing power and higher living standards and make 
order out of chaos in the nation’s economy. The mission 
will also indicate in what manner the United States can 
collaborate to expedite the rehabilitation program.—U SIS 
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Arnica can no longer be claimed as a game for adven- 
urous European Powers. The Pan-African Congress may 
sot have been fully representative in the sense its title 
would suggest, but its voice has always been the voice of 
Africa’s teeming millions, the expression of the collective 
thought of the African Youth who are the initiators of the 
future. The Negro World has stimulated a movement 
among the Negroes of Africa to make Negro consciousness 
stand out defiantly against White domination. 





| African women making cosmetics 
Although very lite is known in India about the magni- 
ficence. of African deserts, yet artists and travellers have 


provided interesting accounts to readers, 1 went to Africa 
at a time when the German submarine menace duting World 
War | was at its worst off the Indian Ocean and the use 
of “ships aécordingly was curtailed for transport of troops 
snd war materials from India into the hinterlands of Africa. 
the troop-ship in which I sailed for “Africa landed me 
‘on the big East African harbour Dar-es-salaam, Climbing 
past the forests and villages of Kenya and the Sudan, which 
are linked with the epic Middle Age and bearing indelibie 
marks of the ever-changing phenomena of varied historical 
influences, the Sahara and the Lybian Deserts have been a 
source of inspiration to many poets, historians and warriors 
alike. A cross-country drive along the left bank of the Nile 
unfolds a thrilling, ennobling spectacle of vast masses of 
brick and stone with inner chambers and subterranean 
“entrances, Silhouetted against the dark blue sky in the 
distant background you see the Great Pyramid built by 
Cheops, the Egyptian king for his tomb and there he was 
buried. It is supposed to have been originally enclosed m 
a marble casing and has a height of 480 feet and its base 
‘is 764 fect square. Lying ‘majestically between the Sudan 
and the Barbary States and extending up ‘to the Atlantic 
coast you come across large, barren, uninhabited tracts of the 
country which are noted for lions, snakes, andelephants. 11 
“jg stated that in the Lybian and Nubias Deserts and in 
the jungle: ing them | As and elephants. are found 
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DESERTS OF AFRICA 


-” By SUNIL PROKASH SHOME _ 


in abundance. Outmatching the grandeur of large towns 
and cities, the Lybian and Nubian Deserts, after dusk, pre- 
sent an idyllic sight in which ene appears to live in a 
dreamland with lights now glimmering, now brightening in 
the dense shrubbery of the woods. 

In most of the deserts of Africa you will find the 
tall yellow-brown people with lightly tufted hair, lobeless 
ears, narrow eyelids, dry skin that tends to become wrink- 
led with old age, and the singular ability to defend their 
women-folk and children from enemy raids; in addition 
to their own racial peculiarity some of these natives have | 
both Arab and Mongol characteristics. The people of the 
deserts are nomads living without livestock, agriculture or 
permanent dwellings, moving as the seasons change in a 
never-ending search for food and water. ‘These negroes 
are said to be the most primitive people of the world, .For ~ 
centuries they have been victims of powerful White domina- 
tion. These white people moved into their area and later 
butchered thousands of them during the raids in their 
hunt for slaves, ivory and gold. Livingstone pictured this 
tragedy in most pathetic terms. “Blood, blood, everywhere,” 
he wailed. Africa was bleeding to death. Nearly two 
million souls a year were carried elsewhere as slaves in 
Livingstone’s days. This increasing slave traffic of the 
Royal Nigar Company, the East African Company and the 




















IN THE DESERTS OF AFRICA 






Davidson Don Tetigo Jabava have tried to bring it drastic African and the America fegfoes. Divided by thousat 
changes in the lives of the African people. An intense of miles of land (and in the case of the American’ ne 
race-consciousness has been aroused in the minds of the by three thousand miles of water) they are yet one in their 
cry of liberty and self-determination. 4 
The surviving wild tribes of Africa are divided into 
many groups who speak the same dialect, and live in col- 
lective families in their desert hunting grounds, Each 
tribe consists of several big families often polygamous, 
who travel together within a large, well-defined area which 
they consider to be their absolute property. They camp 
in small, temporary grass huts which serve as their only 
shelter from the sun and wind. The oldest and the. wisest 
hunter of the group acts as a benevolent chief. Althovw 
the members of a tribe are not governed by formal laws, 
their group life has a definite pattern and. organisation. 
Their customs are based on the necessity ‘for doing. cer- 
tain things in certaim ways in order to survive in a harsh 




















The native hunters of East 
African desert 























A group of hunters with desert dogs 
environment, If a man kills an animal, he must share its 
meat with the whole group, but if he finds some ostrich 
eggs or wild melons, he may keep them for himself and 
his family. Although every African learns at an early 


each tribe. Men are the hunters, butchers, a 
farmers of the tribe. Women are the food gatherers a 










d 
cooks. Children have no special task to perform, but by 
helping their parents and watching them work they learn 
how to do things that will be expected of them when the 
grow up. = 

When food and water are plentiful, African ct ildren 
lead pleasant, easy lives with few rules and regulations to 
hamper them. Like all children, they invent games to 
, play and burn up their excess energy in violent acrobatics, 
A desert chief, Central Africa | Like all children, they also have a deep interest in the 
























hings their eld ars di and are eager to learn from them. 
Adolescent boys follow grown-up persons, who often try 
to teach them tricks of stalking and hunting, Little girls 
_ help to prepare family meals and go into the veldt with 
the women to learn how food is found and collected. 
Children have little formal instruction, but they have 
plenty of opportunity to learn the things they must know 
to become self-reliant. When night comes, they sit around 








Dancing in sun-light is not distressing to the people of 


Central Altrica 


a fire with their elders, listening 
to an old man’s: stories, .They be- 
gin to understand that the tribe is 
a united group to which they. belong 
and without which they. cannot live. 


Through the many centiries of 
their dependence on wild” games, 
the natives in wastelands of, Africa 

a iired an. amazing ‘ability 10 | 
Spoor across the trackless — 
“te move quickly and in- £— 
sibly across open specks, Their 
weapons are primitive, but they use 
them well. Most Africans favour 
poisoned arrows, which are effective 
against © the great variety of desert 
eh ranging from fleet cone io 









am ees a ares beast escape into the hunting 
territory of another tribe where the hunters dare not 
follow. African hunters are tireless. Occasionally a 
hunter simply trots along after his prey until the animal 
collapses from exhaustion, whereupon he overtakes it and 
clubs it to death, But in some deserts the African hunter 
prefers to let the dogs bring an animal to bay in the open 
desert, then close in to kill it with a spear. 

_ The most striking feature about Africa is that it 
offers a variety of climate, scenery and natural vegetation. 
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It is rich in natural resources and raw materials, especially 
in her forest wealth inj the equatorial forests in the East 
and the W est, with ebony, acacia, mahogany, bamboo etc. 
With the development of irrigation and with an industrious 
and civilised population, Africa can become a great prto- 
ducer of foodstuffs and raw materials especially cotton, 
rubber, maize, etc. Though much of the northern Africa 
is arid and desert and a large area in the Central Africa 
marshy and covered with tropical 
jungles, the vast stretches of fertile 
savanna, lying between the two and 
well-suited to agriculture and stock- 
raising, are really a region of great 
promise, 

A considerable number of Africans 
are intermixed with the Arabs; they 
have Arab blood and profess Islam. 
This is especially so in the northern 
and eastern Africa where the Muslims 
form tre bulk of the population, In 
the Central and Western Africa the 
vast majority of the people are nomads. 
They comprise many tribes like the 
Maoris, Shilukas, Dinkas etc. and are 
very backward and lazy, though in re- 
cent years many of them have taken 
to settled agriculture with the facilities 
afforded by the Protectorates. 

Africa is a very big continent by it- 
self with a population of about sixty- 





Members of African Communities League 


four million Negroes which is sparse when compared to 
India. The defence and easy development of so vast 
and backward “a country would be rather difficult 
for the Africans. for some time to come with its 
present population, economic resources, technical skill 
and militery . prowess, But negro-politicians-have devoted 
much thought on: the economic and cultural aspects of the 
African tribes, like the establishment of a uniform edu- 
cational system and type of learning, and unity among 
various tribes of Africa with the object of safeguarding 
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cat an T cadioed of twenty- five thousand Nesee 

; “What is good for the whiteman is equally good 

for the negro, namely, freedom, liberty, and equality. 

_. We have no apology, no compromise to offer. If the 

_ Englishman claims England. the Frenchman France, the 

‘Tralians Italy as their native habitat, then the negroes 

~ elaim Africa and will shed blood for their claim. We 

* shall draw up a bill of rights for all negro races, with 
a constitution to govern their destinies.” 









Then he clinched his argument with the following 
sentence : 
“The bloodiest of all wars is yet to come, when 


Europe will match its strength against Asia, and that 
will be the negroes’ oppertunity to draw sword for 
Africa’s redemption.” 


It is wise to avoid prophecy, but judging merely by 





In American meal planning the potato occupies the 
position that rice does in India. The average American 
family does not feel as if the meal has been complete un- 
less potatoes are part of it. The American housewife uses 
the same ingenuity in cooking potatoes as the Indian 
mother does in the preperation of rice. They may arrive 


~ 


is the method of cutting and planting seed 
potatoes as practised on the Leveeque farm 





at the table fried, mashed, baked, boiled, creamed, in 
salad or in any other of countless forms, but the important 
thing is that they do arrive. Considering this habitual con- 
sumption of the potatoes it is not surprising that it is 
one of America’s largest vegetable crops. _ 
Potato farms are scattered throughout the United 
States but the two states best known for their potato crops 
‘a daho amd Maine. Most of Idaho’s surface is arid 
though extensive irrigation produced 32,800,000 bushels of 
epudle from 124,000 acrea of land in 1940. 
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POTATO FARMING IN THE 
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The Writer | 
facts one can see that the future history of. d if ica 
not be smooth and peaceful. wii POR 
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Maine, the most. porttibm « of. ie. United Suates 0 on ‘the 
east coast, | is famous for its rocky shores, i 





Harvesting seed potatoes, Maine 
lakes and blue-berry covered hills. The first settlers in 
Maine made a fine living from the rich resources of f } 
and lumber they found, but gradually the forests. wer 
thinned, and’ as the population increased farmers replac 
the woodsmen. 
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ort ern part’ f the state is a flat fertile plain 
00 acres stock County, the source of 
13. Its soil and climate are especially 
ie. F sing of potatoes and they were cultivated 
the first farmers to settle in the area, Starch 
‘which process potatoes below market standards, 
tin the middle of the last century but the county 
no reach national importance as a potato center until 
hen the Aroostock railroad was completed. Maine 
23 12 per cent of the United States potato crop, 
st: among the states in number of bushels pro- 
rh in number of acres under cultivation. More 
the cash value of Maine’ s total farin production 
in | her spuds, o> 

: k's. potato farms yaries consider- 
of a ‘ema ler units covering only 30 to 40 
ile the big mechanized enterprises may be 600 
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ne. is | Aroostock . is 


| flare be “eld: ae. fie potatoes. are 
: ed. must be” kept at an even temperature, 
" Family groups 0 -asionally hire. themselves out during the- 
~ picking: season, and. father, . mother and. children travel 
from farm to farm. The large farm crops are more often 
harvested by crews of hired pickers who go from one field 
to the. next or, in 1 the ease of the largest farms, are hired 
fo the season, | : 
ic Farms: ‘with the greatest. amount of mechanical equip- 
ment have. produced the. highest. yields per acre, and the 
smaller. independent potato. farmers were at the mercy of 
the crop: fora long time—in bad. years it was almost im- 
possible. for | them t to break even, ee affset the ernie of one 
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: senna house. in a taahiomable quarter of 
alid had lain: for years on a couch. Hers 
1 beauty; she was pale, with large: brilliant 
flashing smile revealed her eagerness to 
be yond 4 the threshold of her sick 
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By AUGUSTUS MUIR 


ile » troubles began. when El 






































ihe eyctuin of isolated Si 
give Maine the nee st 
state. a 





The “Potato” ‘pole s 
of Presque Isle advertis 3 


Potatoes grown - from | 
boiled, roasted, fried; 1] 
ae When 
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In one of her poems, "Elizabeth - gave 
praise to a book che ha yead, “This was” 
another poet, Robert Browning ; : and he Ww 
with the compliment that he ventured ‘ 
Se there began one of the. grea , 
for the two poets met and fe 


















suggestion of their marri 

The stern: Mr: Bar 
Besides, he wanted Eliza 
him. It was not as if Elizabet! 














it, ie Fa away to an naatty et arch and” “were 
attied. By the time Elizabeth’s. father realized that she 
1 disappeared from her usual place upon the couch, 
young couple were. well on their way te Paris. 
ravelling through France, they arrived in Italy, where 
vey made their home. 








- By: this” ‘time, oe hed written a considerable 
2 nusaber of important poems. Even as a boy of twelve, he 
had b een busily writing verses, and had decided that he 
- would devote his life to poetry. His first published work, 
Pauline, was produced at the age of twenty—a leng poem 
; ig warm with the ardent fires of youth, It reveals 
of the characteristics of his later works, and in it 
can see the striving of the human. soul for perfection 
“which was to animate so much of his poetry in the years 
- to come. A aumber of other works followed, including the 
mous Sordello and Pippa Passes, as well as a few 
mas in verse. | 



















that his main development would be as a writer of verse 
dramas for the stage: but lack of theatrical success 
showed him where his true path lay; and he developed 
his dramatic sense in the verse ‘monologues by which he is 
best known. In these poems, he tells a story through the 
“lips of some person, imaginary or historical, whose 
character has fascinated him: in Picture Ignotus, for ex: 
ample, he makes an unknown painter of sixteenth-century 
“Florence use the language of life in a way that is pregnant 
with meaning and has its own strange sense of actuality, 
The number of at ene monidramans: that he: wrote ig 








re was, indeed, a time when Browning thought | 









the Italian sunshine ane afl 
towns where they could enjoy t the e he 
sculpture. : | 
Browning was one of the. most + cduiinpilltea of English © 
poets, for he placed the scene of ‘many of his poems outside 
his native shores. But his love for his own land comes out 
strikingly every now and then, as in his lines: 


Oh, to be in England 

Now that April's there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning unaware, | souk 
That the lowest boughs and the brushsotod sheds : 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny life, | 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now ! ! 


As for Elizabeth, her health had greatly. improved: oe 
and she had written poems that have placed her among 
the very greatest English women poets—if, indeed, she ‘is 
not the greatest of all, as Browning himself thought. Her 
death, after fifteen years of almost unbroken eo 
was a shattering blow to him, and for two years he was 
in despair, | ; 

The lonely and saddened man turned to his work for 
solace; and still under the influence of his. wife’s great 
love he wrote his longest and most important work, The 
Ring and the Book. How this came to be. en is @ 
romance in itself, and the story of its origin adds. to our. 


enjoyment of a narrative that is full of colour and ‘sits~ 
pense and dramatic action. Browning returned to Eng- 


land and settled down to work in London. It is significant 
that his later work suffered from the Jack. of. Elizabeth’s 
inspiration and critical advice, and. many of his last poems.’ 
have passages that are obscure and difficult, although, all> 
of them are built upon the ms foundation of Brows: 
ing’s virile oo of life. h 








£ peinting and 















One es never turned his -back but iwazolad breast 
forward, — 

Never doubted cloads. would break, - 
Nee — cist right were worsted, wrong 


3 ~~ would triumph, 
‘Held - we: fall to. tise, are ‘baffled to. fight better, 
Sleep to wake. : 













That is the authentic Browning note—a 
labour! | Pi ieee. 
That. call inns today va 

ever; for in the: yea 
better world: is. waiting 
who, in’ the: bo 8. word 
















he goth November nine ‘and eighty years ago was 
d child in an eastern riverine district of Bengal, now 
as Eastern Pakistan, On the immediate eve of his 
1a. mighty insurrection convulsed Northern India from 
c “to end for tearing off the foreign fetters from her 
et, This has been recorded by interested English chroni- 
_a mere mutiny of Sepoys ia their Indian Army, 
, it seems, was sborn with a spirit of revolt in 
. In his manhoed, quite unlike his forbears, he 











ed on an untrodden and wearisome path in quest 
hin a region neglected by his countrymen for 
Fortunately, in the ripeness of time gods 
: ed him with laurels of world renown. He was no 
ot | er than Sir J. C. Bose whom his countrymen reverently 
= celled Acharya J agadischandra, 

- That he was the pioneer i in the field of scientific research 
“in India in the modern age and was one of the foremost 
a mien of science of his days, and was the precursor of 
wireless: telegraphy, prior to its later development and 
: : perfection by A farconi,. are well-known facts. It is known 
to many what overwhelming difficulties this sturdy young 
“scientist being born as a member of a subject nation had 
‘to struggle. with and overcome to open up opportunities of 
i - scientific research for Indian scholars in the laboratories 
of the Calcutta Presidency College and what almost insur- 
mountable hurdles he had to cross to firmly establish his 

__ indisputable claims as the forerunner of Plant Physiology 
_ Perhaps it-is known only to a limited few that a aera 
- gire proprietor of a telegraph company personally ap- 
“proached the scientist with. @ patent form in his hand and 
pointed ‘out to him (Sir J.C.) that there was money in 
it, and he (the millionaire) might be allowed to take out 
a patent for him; he would finance it and would take half 
» share in the profit. He alse besought him not to disclose the 
whole thing in his: lecture to be delivered a short while 
after on his nev y invented wireless apparatus. Idealist 
J agadischandra—a_ dreamer of great dreams—qnietly turned 
fawn the. tempting offer, : 
charva ‘Jagadishche ndra founded and handsomely en- 
Os Hes Institute at Calcutta Fibs his 

















nike shared in this self. uel privation. 
y lived a very plain life. In this way he scrap- 
‘every pie from his small income as a pro- 
: cocaees ee College (of which he 







hei a ew siesthiste’ and Jover of the beautiful: the’ 
as is. known’ only to those who have visited the 
earch Institute at Calcutta and the ‘Mayapuri’ at 











In Memorinn Ee ye ee 
By ASUTOSH BAGCHI __ a 


stereotyped course of life of ease and comfort — 


historical, : 
“Jength and breadth of this vast s 


_ before many educated and even m enlte ec 











Darjeeling and have cared. to view with ~ the 
connoisseur the beautifully laid-out garden and 
structures around them alter the styles of San 
and Ajanta, the paintings adorning their w 
attistically designed furniture and other deco atio 
side them. : oh 


‘gir J a aude inenea Bose 



















But the. memories , uppermost in “our mind toda: cee 
those of the pani, Jeena 








in he manner of a yas while: sojourn 
giving discourses before ‘scientific bodies and 
learned associations in Europe and Ame 
cultivation of masculine qualities by his 
men. His adoration of the heroes of t 
who incarnated such virtues made. him in 
artist Nandalal Bose to paint for him som 
the great epic. Those paintings are still 
the walls of Sir J. C.’s sitting room. “On 
there the famous picture of “Mother. ‘Inc 
brush of the Master Abanindranath Tagore 
_days he made long and frequent Pp 
religious and cultural ntere 






taken photographs of temples, sage and 

















’ Pisa: ‘activities for ‘the ¢ up- 
pene uae ms rare in- 





many 0 of ies dave sae as a - ambaibes ee the “tatnaly a 
\charya Jagadis at his residence at Calcutta and Darjeeling. 
x That gaawed at t his soul ¥ was the: humiliation of Polit 


owing: ‘passage ia, one of he. writings best expresses 
nis feeling in the matter : 
*Man expresses his joy and sorrow in the invedaxe . 

earns on. his mother’s lap. About thirty years ago a few 
x fie and > other essays were written in the 
: ii I started investigations into saci 
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anbred “diy he y br 
Acharya i in a aah 







To our: ‘misfortune 
that Jagadischandra’ he 
day how greatly he would ha q 
of his and our motherland after nearly ‘two centuries. “oft 
OEE servitude, 
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E LATE AMBUJ NATH BANERJI 


By A. G. 


a : Ac career full of scholarly and social activities in many 
fields and. promise of high achievements has been cut 





z invaluable assistant in 


Sikhar Nath Banerji. and Srijukta Anurupa Debi. 
Ambuj Nath had a uniformly brilliant academic 
career and besides being a First Class M.A. of the 
Patna University, stood first in the First Class in the 
M.A. examination of the Calcutta University in Ancient 
Indian. History and Culture. His researches on ancient 
Indian economics won for him the Premehand: Roy-. 
chand Studentship. He thereafter joined” the Caleutta 
High Court and built up a good practice ag aD 
Advocate. To a prof ound knowledge of ancient: India’s 
history, numismaties, archaeology and the Fine. 
he added the accomplishments of a. ling 3 

equally at home in Sanskrit, Pali, Fren h and German. 
His European Military Adventurers in India’ appeared 
in instalments in Vichitra, a Bengali monthly magazine. 
He had collected materials for a volume on Asoka, 
while his notes ‘on ancient Indian nuwnismatics are 80 
vahiab’e that they should be published in book form 
for the benefit of scholars. He was Vice-President of 
the Banipith, President of the Management Commit- 
tee of the Anurupa Balika. Vidyalaya, worked whole- 
sens for ie ee: during the. Calcutta distur~ 
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CURRY POWDER 


By HIRANMAY GHOSHAL 


ONE grey wintry morning when the entire -sky above War- 
saw seemed to be paring away in showers of snow, Samir 
Ray who had» been convalescing from a nasty attack of 
grippe, lay snugly tucked up under a thick eiderdown, 
experiencing patriotic pangs of nostalgia. In all proba- 
bility his mind was hovering between the conscious and 
unconscious, a state which you can work yourself up to 
if you are habitually religious, or are accustomed to snooz- 
ing in a public vehicle, with a vague awareness of your 
destination. The cup of coffee left near an open pane 
of his window, had long frozen into a cup of ice with 
coffee flavour. Samir’s disembodied spirit had mean- 
while taken a stool and sat in a kitchen, thousands of 
miles away, decorated with cobwebs of soot and the cook’s 
slippery napkin and besmeared with sacred bovine 
excrement. . 4 

Something was happening in the kitchen, of which 
Samir was not fully aware. Some invisible hand was 
busy concocting the dishes which remained vivid in his 
visual self after years of estrangement. Presto! There 
were metal pots full of bitter gourd’in grey sauce, mashed 
and sweetened spinach, curry of dried pulse-paste, pump- 
kin and prawn, curry of jack-fruit, of cabbage aad of 
gourd, of carp and of. edls, pea-soup with fis’s ‘head, 
goat’s meat curry, fried rice with fried cubes of fresh 
cheese etc., etc. 

True, all these were not available in London, but 
you could get as many of the ingredients as you wislted, 
and prepared just an ordinary dish or two without going 
into trouble over it. Pea-soup with fish’s’ head, curried 
potatoes of a hash-up of radish, potato-peelings, spinach, 
brinjal, beans, spring onions and diminutive prawns, 
‘avoured with mustard oil which remained at the bottom 
of a bottle of condiment of sour Indian olives, were at 
any rate things for which you did not have te run all 
the way to Barker’s at Piccadilly. The grocer’s just 
round the corner kept tins of curry powder, Bengal 
curry, Madras curry and Malay eurry, small 4 oz: tins 
and large 1 lb. tins. If yout couldn’t procure mustard oil 
then there was an abundance of olive oil as a substitute. 

Soon after arriving at Warsaw, Samir had enquired 
at almost all the important grocers’ of the city, but could 
find no trace of either curry powder or any kitchen ex- 
plosives simulating it. Then after a thorough ransacking 
of the University and the Public Library with the help of 
a professor of Botany he had at last discovered the Latin 
name of haldi—curcuma longa. Failing to trace the ex- 
istence of this as well in all shops of every description 
including haberdashers’ and book-sellers’, he had at last 
tried at the largest chemist’s just off chance. And lo! 
there it was inside a lustrous glass, case in a coloured 
bottle with curved neck, with curcuma longa written on 
it in ormamental letters; which was an indication that 
the medicament was held in high regard. The girl assist- 
ant delicately and reverently tipped the neatly cut tiny 
yellow cubes into a dainty little paper bag and weighed 


all 


‘ 


the contents on an apothecary’s pair of scales to half an 
ounce, adding one cube after another until the balance 
was strictly horizontal. Samir had tried all his deadly 


-missiles for ‘discomfiting the fair sex, namely, artificial 


boyish simplicity, flashing glances of a young genius, 
facetious remarks. | 
Wearing as dignified and serious a look as became her 
spotless, ‘starched apron she had put the little paper bag 
before Samir, anid clearing her throat a little had said 
bashfully. “That'll cure your child of its worms. Please, 
when. you come. next time bring your doctor’s prescription. 
You see, we aren’t really expected to sell such medica- 
ments without a doctor’s prescription.” 

Samir had compounded some cayenne and Colman’s 
mustard with half an ounce of that ingredient and had 
cooked a saucepanful of mutton, after consuming which 
his Polish friends and amies frankly confessed that they 
never before had tasted such first class Hungarian 
goulash. 

The day was such that had it by some accident ap- 
peared in Calcutta, the Bengali housewives would have 


‘given their Orya cooks a day off and would have graced 


the kitchen with their presence to cook some bhuni ked- 
geree with cauliflowers and eggs. No wonder, therefore, 
that convalescent Samir should suddenly give in io waves 
of patriotic nostaligia. While feeling the excruciation of 
separation from curry Samir took up his pen and wrote 
to a friend of his in London to send him a Ib. tin of curry 
powder post-haste to Warsaw. 

He counted the days.on his finger-tips and found out 
that there were clear thirteen days for Christmas. He 
resolved then and there that he would give his maid a 
day off, and cook as many as three courses—mutton, fish 
and egg curry with his own hands. No, it would’nt be 


an Hungarian goulash this time. 


But no, her heart would not melt. - | 


Solon ence nner ene TT TT 


Normally it. would have taken a weck at the most | 


for that tin of curry powder to reach Warsaw. But ten 
days passed without as much as a whiff of flavour of that 


celestial sauce blowing anywhere near Warsaw.. The 


postman brought the electric bill along with masses of: 


printed circulars exhorting the purchase of some new 
make of radio-set or tactfully giving you the address of 
some tailor who maile the best clothes in Warsaw, the 


name of some newly started laundry or of an eating- 
house “Under the Golden Goose” with the most elaborate — 


wine-list etc. etc. 
brown-bod:ed compatriot even on the eleventh day. 
Then at last ...--.0n December 24 the post- 
man came and rang. the door-bell, and as. soon as the door 
was opened passed a mysterious slip to Samir’s hand, 
giving him the cutest military salute to remind him of 
his dues on the boxing-day. Samir gathered from the slip 


eeetanetvde 


But there was no sign of Samir’s — 


et rnin mrs ete 


of paper that there was a parcel from London waiting - 
for him at the General Post Office. But the article which | 


was some nondescript brownish powder, could not be 
delivered to the addressee before its nature and its com- 


sepa i nt ig a RR I 8 


406 enter reese 
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ponents could be ascertained. In any case before the 
parcel. could be delivered it would have to receive the 
sanction of the ministries of Health and Finance and of 
the Board of Trade.‘ The postman gave another correct 
military salute and advised: “Proshem Pana’, you are 
a foreign gentleman. If you would only proshem Pana, 
go to Room Ne. 54 of the General Post Office, I mean, in 
person, they will deliver the parcel at once. There is 
no doubt about that. Room No. 54, proshem Pana. 
Tak yest®, proshem Pana.’ Tucking away the tips in 
some recess of his great-coat the postman put the wide 
fur-collar of his coat over his ears.and went away, his 
heavy top-boots squelching on the brittle frost lying about 
im heaps on the road like minute particles of mica. 

Samir looked out of the double window and saw 
that snow had been gathered into two long thick ram- 
parts on both sides of the. road to make a passage for 
people, who were scurrying about impatiently, obviously 
hurrying to do their shopping for Christmas. Their black 
iur-coats had turned shining white-with snow. Judging 
by the hasty movement of the passers-by one could easily 
surmise that the temperature had gone down to at least 
20 degrees below freezing point. And the bleak North 
Wind had skipped over the frozen Vistula and had been 
doing a devil dance in the streets of Warsaw. 

_ Samir had te make some calculation as to the degree 
of frost and the clothing he was to put‘on. Then stoutly 
fortified in two over-coats he put on his fur astrakhan cap 
and fur gloves and goloshes of felt, and drove to the 
General Post Office in a taxi. . Whilst- leaving he told 
his maid that he was going to cook some strange dish 
so that she could. easily have the day off and meet her 
fiance if she wanted to. On his way he did not forget, to 
stop the taxi and buy some first class mutton. Mutton 
had to. be kept a day soaked in vinegar in Poland in, 
order to kill the muttony smellj-and also to make the 
meat crisp. So the purchase was made a day in advance. 
There were a few cardamoms at home, and cloves and 
cinnamon could be bought in any shop. So there was 
nothing to worry about the final flavouring with garam 


masalah, Now, what about oil? Would he buy olive or 


the cheaper linseed or poppy-seed oil consumed by the 
poor alone? Linseed was better as it gave the curry the 
taste of mustard oil. On his way back he would have to 
buy some sour milk, bay leaves and ground ginger. Samir 
reached the post office, making a mental list of the various 
ingredients he would have to Buy that day since all 
the shops would be closed on -Christmas-day, 

_ The back of the General Post Office which contained 
all the different departments, consisted of rows- and rows 
of doors, arranged in all sorts of geometrical positions. 
Pushing and passing through a number of them as if he 
were entering some tresor-vaults in.a fairy tale he at last 


passed through the door No. 54, the Customs Department. 


The spacious room was divided into two, by a long counter 
with a Jong line of postal employees im green uniform on 
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1. -In conversation Polea make abundant use of the phrase which 
means “Please Six’, 
’ 2. Tak yest—that is so. 


Polish sheceseee is avoided to facilitate 
pronunciation. ° 
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“one side and a multitiide of people on the other, those 


who had come on business similar to Samir’s. He stood 
behind one of the “accused” who was to receive the 
firal verdict. “So it is patent”, the official was conclud- 
ing, “that an album of this kind can be imported only 
for business purposes. Bound in Morocco, with floral 
designs in gilt. Don’t say, this is for your personal use, 
my dear Sir.’ “Proshem Pana”, pleaded the “accused”, 
“Panie Direktozhe®, my uncle left for America just about 
two months age. So, you see, he sent this album to me 
for my personal use as a Christmas present, that is to 
say, I mean a Christmas present, er, er, because he 
knows, you see, Panie DireKtozhe, that I collect autos 
graphs, that is to say er........” 

The official dropped the bridge of his steel-framed. 
spectacles down to the tip of his nose, and asked in a 


‘portentously grave voice, showing only the white of his 


eyes. “You mean to say, this album is not for business 
but for your own personal use?” “ 


“Yeés, proshem Pana.” ; 
“Are you sure?” | 
“Yes, proshem Pana.” ‘ 


“Sure?” 
“Yes, Panie Dirrektozhe.” 
“All right then.?....”. 


The official brought out a oe oe punching 
machine from under the counter and pushed the album 
into its iron jaws, and then pressed the handle with an 
ease that comes through long practice. Before the other 
man could resist there was a bull’s-eye punched through 
the letter “B” from one Morocco cover to the other. The 
official pushed the album across the counter towards its 
possessor with a dignified, detached non-chalance, and 
turned a bespectacled, questioning gaze to Samir. 

, rhe latter passed the slip’ of paper to the hand of 
the august official and declared in Polish with a. strong 
English accent: “Proshem Pana, er, I am a foreigner. | © 
have a parcel waiting for me; so I have come personally 
to take delivery of the parcel.” 

The official held his glasses on that slip of paper 
like a microscope and was lost in thought for a long 
while, as if he were trying’ to discover some stunning 
scientific truth. Then asked in the polished tone of a 
bank-clerk: “Your passport please.” His neighbour, 
another official, whispered inte his ear, “Foreigner my 
eye! Another British subject from Nalewki*; if you ask 
me, straight from the Mandate of Palestine. And hark 
at his trying to speak Polish with a foreign accent!” 

Having examined Samir’s passport scrutinizingly the 
official enquired: “You ‘were born in......?” Then 
answered himself: “Oh, it’s written here, I see. Kal- 
koota, Kalkootta.” And rattled off a series of place- 
names as if he were repeating a geography lesson: 
“Bombai, Madrass, Kalkootta, Osaka, Nagasaki, Delhee, 
Darjeelink. Tea comes from Darjeelink. You are a 
Hindus!” 


00 oe ine 


Direktozhe-—-Mr. Director (an exaggerated 
politeness). . , 


4 Nalewki--the Jewish district of Warsaw. 








a Panie form of 


"exactly. 


c one in a railway compartment. 


‘ everyone of them, as if all were remaati 
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“Yes, proshem Pana.” 
“Ganji,. Tagorey?” 
“No, I am no relation of theirs” 


Wishing to cut short meaningless talk Saute broached 
the subject of the parcel again: “I shall be ali obliged 
if you will kindly let me have my parcel.’ 


“What parcel?”, the official questioned in a tone as 


if all this while he had been having a chat with eee 
“Oh, yes,. the parcel” 

‘ he suddenly remembered and continued, “Yes, yes. But 
you speak. very fine Polish, I must say, very fine indeed. 
Where did you learn it? So Indie Brytyiskie, British 
India, eh? We were taught to call it Hindustan in our 
days, Well, proshem Pana, so you ate a Hindus, yes? 
But then where’s your turban? > 
German circus company came to Warsaw, Zee Inklish 
Circus or something they called it. There, proshem 
Pana, they showed us twenty Hinduses. All in; turban, 
What? 
Can’t catch it 
Some time ago there 


Maharadjjas? What do you say? 


Maharajja, Maharajja. 


* was a Maharajja too right here in Warsaw, would you 


« Stefan, go and tell Pan ° 


nal 


‘one of my friend’s. 


believe it Panie, he had such a big turban on his 
head! But the gentleman had one weakness, a very 
pardonable foible though. ‘I mean he liked the Var- 
shaviankas’ immensely. He was invited to supper at 
And he says, the Maharajja talked 
of nothing else but Varshaviankas the whole evening. He 
has been practically all over the world, I mean; been to 
France, Italy, Spain and all that sort of thing, but he 


said he had’nt met more beautiful women than 
Varshaviankas, 


Samir gave the official a winning smile of approbation 
and broached the subject of the parcel again: “Proshem 
Pana, the parcel........ 4s , 

“Oh, yes, the parcel! Let me see. I say, Stefan, 
Direktor that a Pan Hindus 
has come, straight from Kalkootta. He has a pareel or 
something waiting for him. Oh yes, the number. Yes, 
take this slip. The number’s om it. Ah yes, this’s life! 
Well, proshem Pana, how do you like our country. Too 
cold eh? By the way, Panie’, now I know whom to 
ask. They say all sorts of things, but I can’t believe a 
word unless I see the things with my own eyes. They 
say that the Yogas or whatever it is, that the Yogas = 


oreo & 


Pan Direktor came "down in person at the intelligence 
that.a Hindus had come to the post office in his corporeal 
self. He asked Samir in a tone betraying great inner com- 
motion: 
Before Samir could open his mouth to-reply, the official 
corrected the Director of the Department: “Panie Direk- 


~4 ‘tozhe, allow me to correct you. We have a wrong way of 


pronouncing the word’ It ought to be Maharajja.” . 
Samir thought it wise. not to let the topic drift to a 
discussion of exotic subjects, and mentioned the object of 





5. Varshaviankas—women of . Warsaw. 
6 ;Pan—Mister, 
ce Panie—Sir. 


Only last year, Panie, a 


“So, you are the Hindus,-yes? A Maharaya, yes?” - 


his visit in a most businesslike fashion: “I hear, there 
is a parcel waiting for MOL Aces. : 

“Parcel? Why yes, indeed, a parcel. But, I am afraid, 
er, er, I am afraid, much as I would have liked to oblige 
you, er, it can’t be delivered. I mean, such stuff is for- 
bidden to be imported into our country.” 

“Wihat stuff?” 

“You would like to hear, what stuff eh?’ Stefan, 
Stefan, go and call the head clerk here, will you 2? Any- 
one found in possession of such stuff is heavily fined or~ 
imprisoned, proshem Pana!” 

The head clerk arrived and eyeing Samir suspiciously 
from head to foot said rather stifly: “Proshem Pana, the 
stuff may be an article of common use in your country, 
but in Europe (with a stress on the word) it is used only 
by the worst kind of libertines and that on the sly, avoiding 
the vigilant eyes of the police, you know!” 

“What article, pray?” 

“What article ? You ought to know best, my respected 
Sir. If you pretend not to know, then I might as well tell 
you that I have to mention the name to ‘the police.” 

“T hope, you are trying to be funny”, Samir said de- 
precatingly. “For your information, I may tell you, my 
revered Sir, that one of your Ministers ate this and pro- 
mised to propagate the use of this stuff in this country.” 

‘Is that’so? !! I hope you are fully aware of the 
consequences of spreading calumny about an honourable 
Minister of State?” 

“Calumny?!” 

“Nothing ecrediatble at any rate, I oan tell you. You 
won't call it creditable for an honourable Minister of State 
to use quantities of Hashish or some such narcotics, would 
you? (pointing to the tin) You mean to say that you are 
unaware of the fact that this tin contains a whole foont 
(pound)of Hashish or some such thing, made in India, 

eh?” = 

“Hashish! Don’t be silly, er, Ti mean don’t try to be 
facetious, my revered Sir, We are accustomed to it from 
our very infancy, and you with your hashish and what- 
NOtiecsis is 

“What did you say? You are accustomed to it from 
your infancy ? Well, if you are, then you may stand it all 
right. But only yesterday a colleague of mine, a man used 
to very strong tobacco, I might tell you, took only a 
quarter-pipe-ful of this. He just wanted to try the stuff, 
you know, on the sly like. Well, he takes hardly a quarter- 
pipe-ful, and lights his pipe. He had not puffed twice at 
the pipe when he said he felt terribly ill, and had to go 
home in a taxi. The poor fellow hasn't turned up for 
work to-day, if you care to know.” 

Samir felt a potent nauseating urge within him at the 
thonght that the poor man had inhaled a quantity of smoke 
of the stuff being burnt, the very smell of which is reputed 
to exercise the most refractory of evil spirits in India. He 
gave a short description of the ingredient to dispel the 
Pan Direktor’s pessimism adding: “Proshem Pana, it’s not 
only nourishment for us but more than medicine. If we 
don’t eat. some spoonfuls of it twice a day, our gastric juice 
simply stands like stagnant bilge. Habit is the second 
nature, you know. It is both food and medicine té me 
here in your country.” Samir tried to strike a sympathetic 


rea. 


chord and added: “Here, in your country, far away from 
home, ‘with nobody to look after me.” : 

The officials exchanged meaning glances, Then the 
head clerk’s face beamed with grave self-satisfaction like 
the face of a man who takes snuff lights up with thought- 
ful complacency after a pinch of that explosive. “Didn’t I 
tell you, Panie Direktozhe”, he said triumphantly, “that 
there is something very fishy about it? Now you see, this 
really is some secret medicament made in India!” “Do 
you remember, Panie Direktozhe”, he continued, whisper- 
ing into the Directorial ear, “last year’s case? Some Jew 
boy was doing exactly the same sort of gaescheft-business, 
you know! He imported some pills from abroad and was 
ruining the health: of the girls of this country!” 

The prompting was a sufficient incentive for the Direk- 
tor to ask Samir rather brusquely: “You mean to say, this 
is edible?” 

“Oh, yes, Panie Direktozhe. 
you don’t believe ‘me.” 

Pan Direktor opened the tin and urged by the animal 
instinct of smelling an unfamiliar article of food before 
eating it, sniffed at the brownish powder, and forthwith 
lesing all control over himself struck the head clerk’s bald 
pate with a tremendous storm of a sneeze. 

Samir proposed to demonstrate the innocence of the 
pulverized spices by offering to eat as much as the lid of 
thé tin contained before the Direktor’s very eyes. Hardly 
had he uttered the words when all the employees of the 
Department thronged to the counter to watch the incredible 
trick. Samir gulped down the tidful of the powder with 
no so much as a twitch om his face. Pan Direktor and the 
head clerk eyed each other with consternation, and gaped 
at smiling Samir expecting him to show instantly the rope- 
trick or some such thing. 

One‘ official opened his drawer and bringing out a 
handful of pins said; “Panie, show this trick also. Zee 
Inklish Circus advertised that some Yoga would chew anu 
swallow handfuls of nails like Quaker Oats. 
The fellow only swallowed fire.” 


You can try it yourself if 


“Yes, yes, Panie, for 


Heaven’s sake”, urged the others, “and that trick of chop- 


ping off a man’s head and making the fellow alive again, 
and that trick of producing a snake from one’s shoes, yes, 
yes, Panie, bring out the snake from our Pan Direktor’s 
shoes, and that trick of making a tree grow out a seed, 
and that one of producing a beautiful] girl from one’s 
evercoat, please, from my overcoat, please, Panie, I ask 
VOlinccert” 

Having with great difficulty rescued himself from the 


hands of postal officials a fatigued Samir, perspiring on 
that frosty day, somehow returned. home, and lodged a” 


complaint against the management of the Post Office to the 
appropriate Minister of State. 

Then the knee-high petrified ice of the streets of War- 
saw melted in the warm sunshine and flowed into the Vis- 
tula in a thousand turbid’ streams. 
and so was the spring, and the Whitsuntide was expected 
in a day or two. Known as the “Green Holidays” it was 
a relic of Pagan days, and people made merry in all 
Poland. Samir had been dreaming of a ‘party treated to 
goose’s liver, breast and legs, delightfully sunk in curry 


But dide‘t. 


The winter was over 
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sauce, when his will power struck some telepathic wire 
high above. The maid came and announced the arrival of 
the postman, who in his enthusiasm had followed her to 
the study. As scon as he saw Samir he gave him a correct 
military salute as much as to hint at a proper pourboire 
befitting the occasion. 
‘Dziendobry Panu®”, he ejaculated triumphantly, “the 
parcel has come to yop at last. > Didn’t I tell you, Panie; 
now didn’t IJ, he, he, he, that you are a foreign gentleman, 


and they wouldn’t have the guts to withold your parcel? , 


On top of that, you are a Hindus, a Maharajja! Everybody 
of our office knows, you are a Maharajja. Well, I know the 
very first day I met you. I went home and told my missus 
about it. I met a Hindu gentleman, a real Maharajja I 
*, the postman opened his leather bag bringing 
out a parcel reverently placed it on the table. Then he 
handed over another slip of paper and a letter to Samir. 

There was a bill of 25 zlotys and 50 groshes (about 
Rs. 13) to pay. The items were entered as customs duty 
so much and demurrage for six months and ten days so 
much. The note accompanying the bill ran thus: 

“It is regretfully requested that im ‘future, and for 
whatever purpose it ‘may be, public, private or conimercial, 
importing of such articles will require a previous sanction 
of the Ministries of Health and Finance. and of the Board 
of Trade, and the last twoin connection with clearing for- 
malities. At first all chemical examinations failed to 
reveal the nature of the article. Subsequently the label 
on the tin: “Curry Powder’ served as the proper clue. 
We have succeeded in receiving the expert opinion of a 
Beauty specialist (holding a diploma from Paris) of the 


best Beauty Parlour of .Warsaw, to the effect that there ‘is. 


a rage among young women of this country (the fashion is 
copied from Paris alas!) to get sunburnt and* pose as 


exotic women from the tropics. It is they who import this- 


brownish powder to match their sunburnt skin, You, Sir, 
made an official, written statement in your complaint to 
the effect that you use ‘it as a kitchen ingredient. Though 
it is not the custom in this counitry to indulge in pleasan- 
tries in official correspondence, we are prepared to treat 
your statement as facelious, however out of keeping it be 
with the consuetude prevailing in our realm. If you still 
insist on the veracity of your averment, we can only say: 
“A Ja bonne heure! ‘Thrive on it!”........Your most 
obedient servant.” 

When Samir saw the postman to the door, and open- 
ing the lid in feverish excitement took a long sniff of the 
powder, he could not recognise the compound of the 
various ingredients with which he had been familiar from 
his infancy. Having spent six months and ten days in 
constant intercourse with Eau de Cologne, Mitsuko, Reine 
des Roses, Cent ‘Fleurs, Narcisse and a hindred other 
foreign ‘wenches, the rice-eating son of a Bengali, so to 
say, that tin ‘of Bengal curry had completely forgotten 
itself, ‘ 

Samir put a pinch of that on his tongue and ascer- 
tained that it still tasted like curry, bit in fragrance it 
could indeed beat any of the best Coty’s face powder. 








8. Dziendobry Panu—Good morning, Sir, 
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CONTROL OF STRATEGIC MINERALS (1) IN INDIA : + MICA 


» oy SB RAMANI RANJAN CHOWDHURY, a 


Mica Specialist and Industrial Planner (Late of the 


Unver the British administration of India, matters and 
details of high strategy and diplomacy were exclusively 
kept as the close preserve for the white administrators in 
the government, with strictest contro] under the “top 


secret” level of official secrecy, so that not an inkling | 


may get into the Indian knowledge. Subjects- under this 
category comprised of various working programmes of high 
imperial policy. I am, for the present article, concerned. 
with the control of strategic minerals, of which I confine 
the discussions to mica today. After the British ‘quitting’, 
the ‘steel-frame-structure’ of India has come into the hands 
of the National leaders but with what mutilation, supres- 
sion and distortion, who can “and will say? Piles of 
‘secret’ files and papers from the official archives have 
been reported to have been destroyed on the eve of transfer 
of power. Much of the important information of the type, 
I am afraid, may not be available to our national Jeaders 
in the government, who’may have to work up the national 
policy and strategy in all phases from the scrappy materials 
that might be available here and there. - 


Stratecic Marertaurs: Minerars 


This category is subject to modification, based on 
experience, inventions and newer developments of war 
‘technique and science. In the last war, the following were 


specially classified as- “strategic materials’, indispensable . 


for the victorious conduct of.a long-drawn war: 

Minerals: Antimony, Asbestos, Cadmium, Chromite, 
Copper, Cobalt, Graphite, Lead, Manganese, Mica, Moly- 
’ bdenum, Nickel, Tin, Tungsten, Vanadium and Zinc. 

‘Non-minerals: Rubber, Oil, Cotton, Manila-ftbre (also 
sisal), Jute and Silk etc. 

In defining the strategic materials _and “key com- 
modities”, each nation has to take into account the abund- 
ance and easy availability or shortage of a particular com- 
modity from its own point of view. What is considered 
‘strategic’ by the United States may not necessarily appear 
to be ‘strategic’ for Japan or Australia and also what is 
judged as a ‘key commodity’ say during the forties arid 
fifties of the present century, may not he deemed as such 
in the next forties and fifties,—strategy and scientific 
achievements of which time, are sure vastly to differ from 
what we have at our credit today. According to the United’ 
States Army and Navy strategy, “to be classed as strategic, 
a material must not be only a ‘key’ commodity, but one 
of which the domestic supply is insufficient.” Again there 
are certain materials, which are absolutely indispensable 
for war and peace but the reserves of which are providen- 
tially distributed fairly throughout the world and the sources 
and nature of which reserves ate also fairly well-known 
and available in abundance. Such materials may not be 
glassed as “strategic” or “key commodity”, from this point 
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Government of India) 


of view, for particular- nationalities. Iron. ore, coal, petro- 
leum. copper, lead, eté., may be cited. to fall in this cate- 
gory for U.S.A. 


Srratecic Minerats Boarp 


I would suggest the setting up of a Strategic Minerals 
Board for the Union of India and I draw the attention of 
our Prime Minister and other Ministries concerned, namely, 
Defence, Mines and Commerce. The Board, of course, should 
havé sub-committees for the various minerals, such as Irom 
Ore, Mica, Petroleum etc., which for India, constitiite “sira- 
tegic and key commodities’. There are certain ‘minerals, 
reserves of which are confined to one or two countries of 
the world and that too is unknown if not ‘unknowable’ 
quantities. Sheet Mica is one such mineral. If by 
prospecting, you ascertain the occurrence of mica in any 
particular locality, you cannot ascertain by any known 
method*so far, the approximate size, quality and extent of 


_ the reserves discovered, i.¢. whether it is in usable flaw- 


less quality sheets or that it may go in“just for scraps, or 
waste. Mica has thus its own intrinsic and intricate prob- 
lems of itself and it cati.*better be put in the category of 
precious metals like diamonds, tubies and similar crys- 
talline natural formations »underground. 


Ancto-America AND Mica Resources 


British Government with, India as her imperial pos- 
session, boasted hitherto as the sole. monopolist in owner: 
ship of the best mica reserves of the world and during the 
last two world-wars, she controlled the production and dis- 
tribution of India Mica, entirely herself and the United 
States in joint collaboration by means of Mica Ordinance 
or Control Orders. On the outbreak of the last war, the 
writer had been called upon by the Government of India, 
War Board, to advise them on Mica control and a machin- 
ery of mica control was brought into being. From the 
latter half of 1942, an Anglo-American Joint Mica Mission. 
came out to India to make exclusive purchase of all the 
Sheet mica that could be produced under the war impetus 
and exports other than by this Mission had been prohibited. 
At certain times mica had to be transported by planes, to 


‘ avoid delay and the périls of the sea due to enemy actions. 


Now that the Union of India holds monopoly of this 
great national asset, Britain or America shall have to look 
on India for supply of sheet mica of the Muscovite type. 
Mica is not only an éssential sinew of modern scientific 
warfare but it is also of equal if not still greater import- 
ance for peace-time progress of modern civilisation. It is 
therefore of extreme importance for the Union Govern- 
ment of India to initiate proper action for its conservation 
and economic utilisation in national interests. Control of 
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these valuable asséts must not be left in the hands of the 
wee through overt and: covert methods. 


RESEARCH- Gap INDUSTRIAL Daveyoeiainee WNEGLECTED 


There has not been anly good effort at research with 
mica in the past, save and except a little effort made at 
the personal initiative of the late Dr. P. N. Ghosh of the 
University College of Science, Calcutta, whom the writer 
interested in it, (after the publication of the writer's 
Indie Mica*.) Dr. Ghosh later contributed a chapter 
entitled “The . Electrical uses of Mica”, in the 
author’s Handbook of Mica* (published by Messrs. 
Thacker Spink & Co. in 1939). I have since tried to 
terest others of eminence and affluence in the prospects: 
of’ the development of mica and mica-products manutfac- 
turing industry in India but with little success so far. 
In India in the present mental make-up of the capitalists, 
in whose. hands the country’s wealth lies accumulated,. it 
seems to be a difficult problem. 
exceptions, do not possess the necessary drive, resource- 
fulness and enlightened conscience, usually displayed by 


Europeans and Americans, so as to embark on such. 


scientific development of industries in the collective national 
interests and for equitable distribution of benefits amongst 
all concerned. So far as the Indian scientists, inventors 
and pioneer entrepreneurs are concerned, it has been a 
sad and sordid tale of most shameless exploitation, often kill- 
ing the gander that gave the golden eggs. Indeed the earnest 
and unassuming pioneers in this country, seldom get pro- 
per environs and opportunities for their talents and en- 
deavours and they rot in miserable careers of life. Now 
that the national government has come into being and 
our popular leaders have taken over the reins of administra- 
tion, it is expected that “Proper man will find his 
proper place” and the government will provide the 
suitable opportunities in stimulating private and state enter- 
prises, free from unfair éxploitation so that individuals of 
deserving talents and worth born under humbler- auspices 
of life may build up prosperous careers to the gence 
enrichment of the national exchequer. 

Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose, when Member for” is Mines 
in the Interim Government of India, made the following 
utterance : 


“Mica is at present mainly exported as a raw 
material but. we feel that mica manufacture should be 
developed in this country to an infinitely greater extent 
than it is today. We should take steps to utilise our 
raw materials ourselves and with that end‘in view, we 


* India Mica, published in 1932, price Rs. 5; Handbook of Mica, 
orice Ro, 15. American edition published from Brooklyn, N.Y. in 


L941. 


These people, with rare - 
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should examine the possibilities of starting manufac-~ 

turing concerns in different parts of the country at-am 

early date and encouraging and developing the manu— 

facturing concerns that exist.” 

More than a year has passed but nothing tangible has: 
materialised in this direction. It-was also stated by the- 
Member: ; 

“The Central Government is probably in a better: 
position than the individual provinces to evolve a com- 
mon policy for the whole of India. The role of the- 
Centre as I envisage it, would be to co-ordinate policy; 
throughout India and ensure that the mineral wealth 
of the country is conserved and utilised to the fullest: 
advantage.” 


‘Mica, Ar Present Tue Monorory Or Tue Few’ 
India as a whole, after the ‘quitting’ of the British, 


runs the risk of being entrapped by the Big Business 


on a broader context, for purposes which may not. be 
conducive to the interest of thé common man. In the 
line of mica, things are already concentrated in the hands 
of scarcely a dozen interests of which 4 or 5. own or com- 
mand the bulk of the total strategic deposits. The National 
Government has to consider if it is safe in’national in» 
terests, to: leave the control, ownership or distribution of 
such a vital strategic asset of a vast country like India 
in the hands of a half-a-dozen hands. Sir J. D. Sifton, once: 
the Chief Secretary and later the Governor of Bihar, once 
stated in the Bihar Legislative Council : 


“We have here in this province, the. most important 
imperial asset. The Industry is therefore of more than: 
local importance. The supply is by no means in- 
exhaustible and it becomes the duty of the local govern-- 
ment as trustees of this important deposit, to conserve 
the available supplies and to keep the industry in a 
healthy and prosperous condition.” 


The whole mica industry in Bihar today lies at the 
mercy of practically 3 major parties of whom one practi- 
cally moulds the policy for the others and the rest; by 
various long-established influences and practices. In the 
present state of affairs, even in trading; the small mam 
is cornered. The monopolists are merrily ruling on. In 
course of the last few months, .exports of mica from 
Calcutta alone ranged between 25 to over 60 lakhs of 
rupees in value per month of which more than 50 per 
cent represent the totals of 3 firms. The controlling: 
hand of Anglo-America continues behind the “India: 
Ltd.” screen; a high-level investigation is imperatively: 


necessary, without the least loss of time. TI appeal to Mr. 
Gadgil, the presént Mines Minister. in the Union: Govern- 
ment. 
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REFUGEE PROBLEMS AND THEIR's SOLUTION 
! By V. V. SAYANNA 
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INTRODUCTION 


Yeviz work must have evil consequences and one of the 


amost tragic legacies of the communal strife that has been 
deliberately fomented and freely nurtured in recent ‘years 
tis the huge refugee question.. Broadly stated, since the 
Hast general elections and particularly after the horrid 
‘events that took place in Calcutta, Noakhali, and Bihar, the 
problem of refugees is faced by India as a whole which 
has only taken a serious turn. after the partition of the 
country or after the antiouncemennt of what is known as 
“*Radcliffe’s Award. The widespread orgies of loot, 
‘arson and senseless savagery led to serious drop in levels 
of production, caused destruction or damage to wealth 


and property, public and private, and loss of thousands’ 


of imnocent lives, both human and bovine. The conse- 
quent dislocation in all spheres of economic activity in- 
cluding the administrative services of the governments, and 
the ruling general feeling of fear and insecurity have 
wesulted in diversion and wastage of time and energies 
whjch ought to have been profitably focussed towards 
‘consolidation of the economic, political, social and moral 
basis of each of the Dominions for the urgent task of 
their reconstruction and regeneration. These developments 
coinciding with the prevailing acute conditions with re- 
gard to food, cloth and housing cannot ‘but aggravate the 
general state of things existing in both the new Dominions 
and may jeopardise their very existence, if no adequate 
and timely measures are taken up. . 


Present Positron Or Tue Rerucee Prosuem 


Our refugee problem has some characteristics peculiar- 
fy its own which differ in a way from the emigration! move. 
ments in the past or the refugee problems faced by cer- 
tain countries of Europe and Asia during the last two 
‘reat world wars. In the first-instance the mass exodus 
of population in different parts is not the effect of emi- 
gration policies of the respective governiments, such as 
the typical mass emigration among countries of the world 
‘particularly during the 19th and 20th centuries which was 
‘frequently assisted and directed by the Governments con- 
cerned? In fact the Prime Minister of the Indian Dominion 
‘has clearly stated that the present national undertaking of 
qass transfers of population in the Punjab is rather forced 
on the Government against their declared intentions. 
Secondly, the problem does neither correspond exactly to 
the situation of the attack by a formidable aggressor frem 
outside, nor to the situation of a violent revolution within 
the country like the October Revolution in Soviet Russia, 
‘because techtiically speaking conditions necéssary for both 
these things are absent from the causes of the present 
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1. See. International Migrations, by the National Bureau of 
Sconomit Research. New York, 1929, Vol. IL F 
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‘the Award of the Boundary Commission. 


-verified by official statements. 
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trouble. The trouble is largely communal and therefore 
the capitalists as well as the proletariat and intellectuals, 
all alike, are liable to fall victims to the catastrophe. The 
flight of people en massé is practically confined to the 
individuals and those families who are driven to it by force 
circumstances and psychological factors. 
Obviously there are no strong economic or political motives 
to forge these unhappy persons into a coherent association 
or a regular group of emigrants in course of time on either 
side of the frontiers,? as their decisions have no strong 
economic or political foundation and are the outcome of 
spontaneous actions taken under panic, religious frenzy 
and lawlessness. Moreover, the problem faced by us is 
twofold. On the one hand asylum has to be given for the 
refugees coming from outside, say from Pakistan, on the 
other hand the refugees belonging to the religious minor- 
ities in question have to be duly protected and, if se 
desired, arrangements have to be made for their safe re- 
moval to the other Dominjon. As a matter of fact the 
nature of the réfugee problem is very peculiar, as. the 
position of the refugees does not conform to.the status of 
regular emigrants or to political exiles. 

Final statistics are not available about the numerical 
position of this compulsory displacement of people. Des- 
eribing the problem as ‘terrific’, the Prime Minister of 


‘India has stated that at’least two million pecple on either 


side of the West and the East Punjab have been moved or 
going to be moved, although according to the , unofficial - 
sources, it is estimated that at least three million persons 
must have crossed the borders on either side of the Punjab. 
As a matter of fact the exodus from the West Punjab 
actually started in the month of last March and since then 
about one million Hindus and Sikhs have come to India. 


However, the Westward movement of Muslim population in 


the Punjab has commenced relatively much later, for pro- 
bably the Muslim population in. the East Punjab must have 
been under the prolonged old impression of the provincial 
majority of their community before the announcement of 
If it is finally 
agreed by the two Central Governments upon exchange of 
populations in the two. sectors of the Punjab, it would 
approximatély entail the transfer of about four million 


- people onl either side on the basis of the census figures of 


1941. Accounts regarding exodus of religious minorities 
(Muslims and non-Muslims) taking place in various parts 
of the two Dominions are forthcoming, and they are not 
s» It is reported unofficially 
that at least. six lakhs of non-Muslims must have left the 
Province of Sind, since the outbreak of the Quetta riots 
(26th August, 1947) to neighbouring states and provinces. 
For the sake of arfument, if it is assumed that there will 
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2, Cf. Proletarian Mass Migration aiclae 19th and 20th centuries 
Vide, International Migrations, Ibid, Vol. 1, Part I, pp. 81-87. 
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be similar movements of entire minority population between 
India and Pakistan, according to the figure of the last 
census, it would involve, if states are excluded, transfer 
of about 1,670 thousand Sikhs or broadly speaking 16,557 
thousand non-Muslims from Pakistan to India and con- 
versely about 30,998 thousand Muslims from India to 
Pakistan? 

' The flare-up in the Punjab caught the two new Govern- 
‘ments napping. Any estimate of the number of persons 
killed and the value of the loss of properties involved 
would be a wild guess; and the official figures given were 
highly conservative. In spite of the previous experiences 
in Bengal and Bihar and the pitch of communal tension 
prevalent particularly in the Punjab (where many military 
units were reported to have been mobilised in anticipation 
.of trouble as a result of the award of the Boundary Com- 
mission), it is regrettable to note that Governments should 
be taken unaware by the communal outbreak which rapidly 
developed into a serious crisis. Pt. Nehru has referred to 
this point in an outspoken statement: 


= 


“I must confess that we have several times under- ' 


estimated the trouble,....we were rather taken un- 
awares by these happenings. Perhaps it was our fault 
and we ought not to have taken unawares by anything. 
And if a Government is taken unawares, it must suffer 
for it ..... Having under-estimated once;- twice, three 
times, we, decided not to do it again. .. . So we built 
up a machinery which could deal with. every possible 
contingency and emergency all over India”*  " - 
In brief the following appear to be the measures taken 
by the Government of India and Pakistan to meet the 
situation. The first question to which serious attention is 
accorded, is the evacuation of people concerned to the 
respective dominions by all possible means of quick trans- 
port, by. land, sea and air in close co-operation with the 
Provincial Governments. The Governments have tried: to 
ensure military protection to their respective communities 


even in the remotest regions in either of the Dominions. 


and from there they are shifted to the refugee centres to 
effect, if the refugees wish, their final removal to the res-“ 
pective Dominions under military escort. As soon as the 
refugees cross the national borders, they find food, medi- 
cal aid and other facilities to meet their most urgent needs 
given according to arrangements made by the Pravincial 
Governments and benevolent organisations. It is happy 
_to note that the prominent leaders in India and Pakistan 
have condemned unequivocally the acts of violence and 
bitter feelings of narrow and dangerous communalism and 
have given instructions to their followers to forget the 
past and to protect the minority communities in their 
localities. In India, a new Portfolio is created for the pur- 
pose of Relief and Rehabilitation of refugecs and ship- 
wrecked lives. Besidés, an Emergency Committee of the 
Cabinet is set up to deal with the Punjab situation and 
the Committee has tq meet day to day to discuss problems 
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3. If statistics for the States are also included, the corresponding 
figures are about 1,718 thousand Sikhs or 16,764 thousand non- 
Muslims from Pakistan and 41,569 thousand Muslime from India that 
are to be shifted.to the respective Dominions, 
4, “Vide, Pt, Nehru in a Press Conference in Delhi on 13-9-47, 
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as they arise and issue directions. The Emergency Com- 
mittee consists of the Prime Minister, the Defence Minister, 
the Transport Minister and the Minister for Refugees, 
while the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief 
partake in the deliberations as invitees. 


‘Broap Ovutiives Or Tue Task 


After an analysis of the nature and position of the 
refugee problem, it is necessary to examine the broad out- 
lines of the task of suggesting appropriate solutions, From 
the outset there are at least three distinct phases in the 
solution of the problem viz. the immediate, the provi- 
sional and the final. The immediate task is the establish- 
ment of peace and order in places subjected to distur- 
bances and the removal of minorities concerned to the 
refugee" centres ensuring security to them under strong 
military force. In accordance with the desires of the 


people, they may be either evacuated to the other dominiop 


or may be allowed to stay there under protection, till 
conditions improve and return to normal. The refugees 
who are not mobilised by Government are to report o2 
arrival at the Refugee Registration centres opened at 
suitable places or: at the nearest taluk or district govern- 
ment offices of the Mamlatdars and Collectors. Refugee 
Committees are to be formed out of the refugees to place 
their pressing needs, grievances andiall matters’‘of their 
common interest and well-being before the authorities con- 
cerned. Official announcements have to be made regularly 
from time to time regarding the various developments, 
the measures taken and. the state of affairs to the public 
and to the refugees. Similar committees may be formed 
out of the majority communities and other social workers, 
known as the Refugee Aid Committees. Their work is to 
protect minorities in their own regions, to infuse- them 
with confidence, to create and to work for the establish- 
ment of cordial and paternal relations betweeen the two 
communities, to safeguard the properties seized or usurped 
by unauthorised persons, to trace out and recover wandering 
refugees, abducted women and children and -to co-operate 
generally in the work of the Government in all such 
matters. Again Refugee Advisory Committees constituting 
representatives of Refugee Committees and Refugee Aid 
Committees may be formed to advise the Ministry of the 
Relief and Rehabilitation of refugees on the evolution of 
policy and its execution. These must constitute the non- 
official bodies to help in the solution of the refugee 
question. : 
The above proposals require some time for thei 


effective realisation and therefore some provisional arrange- 


ments need be made for the interval. That is exactly the 
question of the distribution and placing of refugees, and 
making arrangements for their provisional maintenance or 
employment in provinces and states which have given 
them asylum. The provisional work chiefly consists of 
effecting temporary relief measures without any primary 
regard to the aspect of their rehabilitation. In the first 
place, the refugees have to be redistributed jin various 
regions, as a result of negotiations entered into with the 
provincial governments and states as. well as private oF 
political organisations willing to accept the refugees, taking, 
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into account the wishes of the refugees and the resources 
of the recipients. Unless the tasks of receiving and dis- 
tributing are co-ordinated properly, there will be over- 
crowding or congestion in certain places which produce 


complications, especially whem the refugees come all at one -— 


time, in large numbers. From the practical viewpoint re- 
fugees belonging to thé minority communities may be en- 
camped in urban, areas in order to ensure them strong protec- 
tion against any possible emergency, while the refugees be- 
longing to majority community, largely coming from different 
parts of the other’ Dominion, may be removed to rural 
parts after a short period of their reception. They are to 
be -sent to the chief town of the district for which they 
have been assigned in order that they may be distributed 
later on in suitable places in the district with ‘the assist- 
ance of the village committees set up for the purpose of 
receiving and settling the refugees provisionally. This 
will avoid the possible other alternatives of refugees re- 
maining stranded in provinces economically incapable of 
maintaining or absorbing them and also the congestion and 
, Mcrease in the size of the refugee population in urban 
areas. Though they may be housed in buildings fallen 
vacant due to evacution, to avoid complications or mis- 
givings in the minds of the original owners for returning 
to their houses early, it is advisable as far as possible to 
find accommodation for the refugee in vacant public or 
private buildings huts, barns etc. after duly recondition- 
ing them. The Collectors with the help of the local bodies 
like the District Boards and Municipal bodies have to 
look after the maintenance and welfare of the refugees 
until they find work or a final solution is reached. To make 
them self-reliant, it is desirable to help them in finding 
some employment within the limits of their new conditions 
of life. Partly since conditions in the countryside are not 
so satisfactory and partly since some of the refugees may 
not adjust themselves td rural life, it is possible that a 
good number of refugees tend to leave the districts to’ 
which they have been assigned and gravitate towards towns 
and industrial centres whére they hope to obtain ew ploy- 
ment in commerce and industry. In such an event, issue of 
identity certificates to the refugees to enable them to move 
freely wherever they like may prove helpful. 

The measures discussed above are only of a temporary 
character, and the questiom cannot be fully tackled, unless 
some final solution is found. That consists of-repatriation, 
migration and permanent settlement of refugees, The im- 
plications of each of them are briefly laid down. The re- 
patriation of the refugees to their original places is a 
suggestion par excellence. Obviously there are no economic, 
legal or political obstacles to the return of the refugees, 
as the refugees have got the legal recognition of their 
rights of citizenship and ownership of their properties etc. 
by the Governments of India and Pakistan, irrespective of 
whatever took place as a consequence of the disturbances. 
But it is difficult to estimate the exact number of the re- 
fugees who are likely to go back in the near future, parti- 
cularly to Pakistan until the element of communalism is 
cpmpletely eliminated in the body politic of Pakistan. 
Repatriation is preferred in case of these who wish ‘to 
return to their homes and to have a chance. of recovering 
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their property: However, the possibilities of repatriating the 


refugees appear to he limited as it is a solutiow which 
depends on some practical and politicdl considerations 
which cannot be discussed here. 

The second consideration is emigration or migration. 
Migration policies in course of the last century or so. 
fluctuated between enthusiastic encouragement and severe 
restriction.©” In recent years under the influence of the 
depression a niimber of countries havé more or less com-. 


‘pletely closed their frontiers to foreign labour. However 


acute the question of population to India, it is evident that 
there is no possibility of avoiding emigration of people 
from Pakistan. One redeeming feature is that the flow 
of emigration of population is not one-sided, as there 
is an equal proportion of displacement of population in 
the opposifé direction. Owing to the short distance 
between India and Pakistan, the transport charges may be- 
less. Looked at from this . viewpoint, the spoRtancous 
migration of persons who decide to move from one. 
Dominion to another or from one part of the Dominion to 
another at their own expense and rely largely or entirely on 
their own resources is goqd inasmuch as it relieves some 
trouble and cost on, the part of the Government, and pro- 
per facilities of transport are to be provided. But large- 
scale migration cannot take place without extensive deve- 
lopemnt schemes in the new regions. Migration must, like. 
other economic activities, be planned to carry through 
a policy which will promote the interests of the countries. 
of emigration and immigration and of the migrants. 
themselves. 

Hence in case of those refugees who cannot be re- 
patriated, who perhaps form a majority, the possibilities. 
of settling them permanently may be explored. It it is 
accepted as an inevitable solution, however painful the 
conclusion may appear, it is fair that the valuation of pro- 
perties abandoned by the refugees may be undertaken. 
under the supervision of a Joint Commission of both the 
Central Governments and that the refugees may be given 
compensation to which they are entitled, as soon as pos- 
sible, in order that they may settle down permanently in 
the new territories. At the time of paying compensation: 
at different rates, a certain percentage (say 10) may be 
deducted on payments made above a certain minimum: 
towards Refugee Fund, If the general notion that economi- 
cally the Muslims occupy a less advantageous position: 
than the Hindus and Sikhs in the matter’of ownership of 
wealth and property is accepted as true, the proposal is. 
likely to enhance the liabilities of Pakistan State to India 
in the aggregate. 

The organisation of settlement of refugees is great 
wherein the close co-operation between the Government 
and the private or public bodies is of vital importance. 
In .this task, the Government, the Employment Exchange- 
services, the employers, the Trade Unions, and other allied 
organisations have a part to play im helping the refugee 
population in finding their daily bread and work. Refugees. 
belonging to agricultural communities may be settled on 
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poramboke or government waste lands. To reduce to a 
minimum the probable opposition against expropriation of 
-private lands, acquisitions and reclamation of additional 
areas must be simultaneously taken up. There is also need 
for providing them with financial-aid until they can stand 
on their own legs. For instance, refugees settled on land 
require a dwelling, livestock, agricultural implements, seed 
“etc. in addition to farm land, while the non-agricultural 
refugees have to be provided with housing and, if they are 
-attisans, with tools and machinery to carry on their work, 
besides provision for family expenses till income is derived 
from their occupations. Indeed complicated issues have 
however to be fully discussed to safeguard the interests of 
workers and other interests concerned in each of the pro- 
‘vinces as well as the interests of the refugees. At this stage 
-close co-operation between the Ministers for tabour and for 
refugees together with the Department of Planning and 
Development is essential to give a relative prospect of 
success in life to the settlers. 
Soo et | 
; Matters Or OrcaAnisations 

The desired ends cam be only obtained .by collective 
‘efforts methodically organised. Statistics are to be collected 
by the Refugee services about the dates of arrival and 
departures of the refugees in different regions and their 
composition according to age, sex and occupation. Full 
details are to be gathered regarding number of families, 
mumber of persons in each family (number received 
wasualties, died or missing) ; number of males, females. and 
‘children (number of persons rendered orphans or widows to 
‘be shown separately); localities of origin (district, taluk 
and village); and lastly regarding previous occupations 
(Profession, Government or private services, " business, 
‘artisan, peasant proprietors, agricultural landless workers, 
-students, unemployed and the like)... Owing to lack of 
proper means of registering the refugees in many provinces 
-and states the compilation of census figures outlined above 
-would be presented with many difficulties. Howeyer, with 
effective assistance of provincial governments, the Refugee 
committees, the Refugee Aid Committees approximate 


figures can be obtained. The final statistics supplied by 


the Refugee Department may be incomplete as a certain 
mumber of families may, for various reasons, fail to give 
‘correct information or to fill up the ‘declaration forms’ at 
the nearest Refugee centres on their arrival. At a later 
stage researches have to be conducted by the Department 
of Refugees in collaboration with the Universities in the 
Provinces affected to study the refugee situation cheaply, 
‘its effects on labour conditions, employment etc. to make 
necessary improvements. 

In order to avoid frictions, waste of efforts, duplication 
of functions and various other defects, the necessity to 
co-ordinate the work of various services dealing with the 
refugee problem is obvious. One of the essential duties of 
the new Ministry for refugees is to grapple with the prob- 
Tem of refugees by co-ordinating and consolidating the 
efforts and goodwill of the provincial governments and 


‘6,. See International Labour Review, January, 1928, Vol, 
XVI, No. 1 wp 78, 
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states with the help of the Central Refugee Advisory 
Committee, 
FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


The effective implementation of these measures largely 
depends on the financial resources, Both as regards relief 
and settlement, the chief bottleneck is the same, namely 
lack of funds.? No estimates can be made at present about 


the total cost of settling the refugees. It is-equally not, 
possible to express an opinion here and now, whether the 


provinces involved can raise funds entirely from their 
own resources and to what extent they have to look to 
the funds contributed from other areas and by the Central. 
Government as it requires a detailed study of their econo- 
mic and financial position. In view of the huge deficit 
previously faced by the Central Government in framing 
its budget, it is difficult to say whether the two states of 
Pakistan and India can stand by themselves without im- 
pairing. the general economic position in the matter of 
raising sums within the countries, or the fulfilment of 
their obligations in connection with the refugee will 


necessitate them to have resource to ay international loans; 


If the prospects of raising necessary funds within the two 
countries are not bright, the question of raising any inter- 


national loan or approaching an organisation like the - 


U. N. R. Ri, A. deserves full investigation. Various: ways 
of raising funds have to be urgently devised. Collections 
may be made in money or in kind (feodgrains, fuel, and 
clothing consistent with the existence of rationing and 
controls) and the proceeds may be distributed among re- 
fugees by the Refugee Aid Committee. But it may he 
noted that collections of this kind have been made on 
various occasions in the last few years and it will be easily 
realised that the charitable sources of the common mar 
have become almost exhausted, the amounts of such col- 
lections already having commenced recording diminishing 
returns in recent months. Therefore, a special tax on pro- 


perty owners in the country generally, and particularly in . 
‘the Regions involved may be levied, besides imposition of 


an additional charge on all the wealthy and propertied 
persons. at the time of handing over their properties’ to 
them on their return, may be resorted to. 


| CONCLUSION 

The refugee situation has assumed great proportions 
and it is difficult to bring about fully the serious implica- 
‘tions involved in dealing with problems of this kind, 
political and social. One cannot prophesy the new turns 
things may take in future which have to be boldly and 
determinately faced and overcome by the respective Govern- 
ments by harnessing all their resources and energies to 
the fullest extent. 
refugees, the able-bodied as well as the disabled, shall be 
a hard task. which can be only carried on an inter-pro. 
vincial scale, as the work has a national character and no 
isolated or proviricial measures are adequate. 





7. Cf. Mr. Jinnah assured the League legislators of West Punjab 
in a recent visit to Lahore (on 30-847) that the Pakistan Govern- 
ment would go all out to rehabilitate refugees even to the point of 


facing bankruptcy. ol 
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SOME INFORMATION ABOUT OMICHAND FROM THE CALCUTTA. 
HIGH COURT RECORDS 


By Dr. N. K. SINHA, 


Calcutta 


Omicuanp (Amirchand) is an unfortunate figure of British 
Indian history. He stumbles from obscurity into the pages 
of history when his greatest financial gamble failed miser- 
ably. The fraud perpetrated by Clive made Omichand a 
figure of Indian history. But we do not really know much 
about him. 

An exploration of the unprinted records of the High 
Court of Calcutta unexpectedly revealed the existence of 
a considerable number of papers concerning Omichand 
among the records of the Mayor’s court and the Supreme 
Court. The notes of Hyde, one of the puisne judges of 
the Supreme Court of Calcutta also contain some in- 
formation about him. This accumulated miscellany is 
helpful in reconstructing the career-of this Sikh merchant, 
though it throws no light on the part which he played in 
the consciracy against Siraj-Ud-Daula. 

Omichand’s name was really Amirchand, Huzuri Mul 
(Hazari Mal), his brother-in-law, who was for a long 
time his close associate and later the principal executor of 
his will, refers to him as Amirchand ini several documents, 
In one of the Bengali documents he describes himself— 


Com WRC steal AAR” 


then ‘turned (by slurring over r) into English as “manager 
of the estate of the late Babu Ameechand”, which was 
spelt also as Umichand or Omichand, 


—which was 


The Seths of Sutanati worked as brokers to the East 
India Company in their Dadni business in the seventeenth 
century and in the early years of the eighteenth. In his 
early days Amirchand attached himself to one. of the Seths. 
In 1795, in a case before the Supreme Court—~Bulaki 
Singh vs. Gopinath Seth—Jogmohan Sen, an old servant of 
the Seths, who was more than seventy years old at the 
time, deposed to the effect that Bostom Das Seth was the 
maker of Amirchand’s fortune. Bostom Das and Amir- 
chand were for some time partners. Jogmohan Sen re- 
peated with emphasis—*Who was Omichand? His for- 
tune, character and all were made under the Seat. . By 
Seat I mean Bostom Das Seat.” Bostom Das was very 
unfortunate in Jater life and died in 1752. He sum- 
moned Amirchand and told his old partner in business 
that he could not hope to live long, that he was indebted 
to many people and he had many children. How were 
they to be taken) care of and what would Amirchand 
advise him to do? Amirchand advised him to make a 
‘fictitious mortgage comprehending all his property im 
Amirchand’s name and leave the document with his son 
Nemai Chand Seth. In case any creditor laid claim to 
any of Bostom Das’s house property in Caléutta Amirchand 
would make a counter-claim as mortgage. Amirchand as- 
sured his old partner, “I will pay off all your debts and 
save your house from your creditors.” It is relevant to 
note that the Calcutta estate of Bostom Das included 


Umversity : 


Sad 


“Tollah garden, Chowringhee garden which is now. includ.- 
The sons. 


ed in the esplanade and Jourabagan Garden.” 
of Bostom Das were alarmed at this prospect of a mort- 
gage. But Amirchand assured them and said that the 
mortgage would bear no interest and Pitambar Seth, owner 
of half share must not sign it, the paper should be ante- 
dated and no one was to witness it. His plan was to 
scare away the creditors of Bostom Das, not to sell the 
property under duress but to make a gradual Sale and 
pay off the debts. 
fictitious mortgage was made. This episode reveals Amir- 
chand in a characteristic role. 

' We have the first glimpse of Amirchand in the re- 
cords of the Mayor’s. Court at Calcutta in July, 1749. 
This is one of the earliest records preserved in the High 
Court. An application was made for the administration of 
the effects of one Williamson deceased. His nearest of 
kin as also a large creditor Thomas Smith was appointed 
to administer them along with another creditor James 
Irwin. Amirchand, one of the creditors, moved that he 
might be joined in the administration of the effects of the 
deceased. The Court declined. 

Amirchand again comes into prominence in the judi- 
cial records of 1755 in the proceedings of the Quarter 
Sessions. 
made the following presentiment:— 

“The Juror fer our sovereign Lord the King 
present that Omichand of this place inhabitant, 
having been frequently presented to the Court by 
several Grand Jury for neglecting to repair his- 
houses so great in number in this town which he 
is possessed of, several of which are quite unten-- 
able . . . remain still in a ruinous and untenable 
condition . . . the Jurors therefore do say that the: 
accused’s neglect is a great nuisance to the town in 
general and to the inhabitants thereof . . . the said’ 
nuisance still remains to the hazard of the lives of 
many inhabitants who are obliged to rent the said 
houses for want of others as likewise passengers 
pasting by and endangering neighbouring houses by. 
their fall.” 

The Court acquainted the Grand Jury that the pur- 
port of their presentiment should be immediately redress- 
ed. We learn from Orme that most of the best houses in. 


Calcutta belonged to Amirchand. His garden house three: 
miles from the Fort of Calcutta is famous in history as- 


the place where Siraj-Ud-Daula encamped when he at- 


tacked Calcutta in 1756. That Amirchand was also one of | 


the worst landlords is perhaps not known: to all. 


Ta my search of facts relating to Amirchand’s life- 
during the fateful years of 1756 and 1757, I could only come 


across the evidence of George Williamson who was Sub- 


_Secretary to the Council during the years of 1757 ta 176T 


and who deposed thus in a case relating to Amirchand’s. 
estate in 1793:— 


a 


Bestom Das died shortly after this- 


The Grand Jury, an institution now cbsolete,. 


ecraeewAienarh AMA we Het Sn aw wm 
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“T have seen Omichand and Dialchand (Dia-~ 
chand) together during Omichand’s life. The first 
time I ever saw them was at Mr. Drake’s, the 
Governor. I did not then know who either of them 
were but Omichand was leading Dialchand by the 
hand into the council room which must have been 


just after the capture of Caleutta, by his going up. 


and embracing each member of the Council among 
whom Colonel Clive was.sitting as Commander-in- 
Chief of the army. Omichand introduced Dialchand 
to each.of them as his palak -betta (adopted son).” 
It was most probably after this large-scale saben 
that Amirchand accompanied Watts as his adviser to 


Murshidabad, and thus was set in train the whole series, 


of events in which he played his part, culminating in that 
famous trick of Clive. 

Amirchand died in the month of Agrahayan B. S, 1165, 
early in December, 1758, For some time before his death 
he was not in Calcutta and was staying possibly at Malda, 
His absence from Calcutta is proved by a Sheriff’s return 
of August 15, 1758 in the case of Edward Handles vs. Omi- 
chand. The return contained the following entry “The 
within-mentioned is not to be found within my district.” 
The case was a claim for Rs. 5812-94, the amount of a 
bill of parcels for 3 pairs of emerald drops and a trinket. 
it was withdrawn by the plaintiff. 

- The story of Amirchand’s becoming insane is a pute 
figment of imagination. Im the prolonged litigation over 
his estate’ no mention was ever made at any time that he 
had ever lost his reason.. No doubt-he was very much 
annoyed with himself for his failure to get what he thought 





Hl : | 
_ _ Gulabchand , 
(died before Amirchand) 


Bhowani Bibi =< Dakhin Rai- 
(Survived Amirchand) [i~ 


Diachand another son . | 
died, August, 1798 (probably by another wife) 


- | Bulaki Singh 


The property that Amirchand left to Sree Govind 
Naniakji by his Will was estimated by one of the litigants 
later as worth 42 Lakhs, Some of the witnesses used indis- 
criminately the term Govind Nanak and Nanak Govind. 
The impersonal character of Sikh Guruship was well 
known. The peculiar Sikh conception was that the Gurus 
were one and the same. The quarrel between Diachand 
and Huzuri Mal and between Bulaki Singh and Hira Singh 
helped to ruin this very valuable trust Property of 
Amirchand. 

I have seen Amirchand’s name jin intimate family cor- 
respondence, in official documents drawn up by him and 
his associates and nowhere is he described as a Singh. 
It is therefore natural to conclude that he was a Nanak- 


panthi Sikk. His niece Bhowani Bibi was married to- 


Dakhin Rai. If name is an indication neither he nor 
Huzuri Mal was a Khalsa Sikh. As has been said, “A 


Khatri, when a Sikh is ordinarily a Sikh of Nanak rather- 


than a devotee of Guru Govind”, because he is not there- 
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was within his grasp, especially when he looked around 
and found his European friends suddenly enriched beyond 
their wildest dreams. The feeling of a cheat when he is 


cheated by anlother can be easily guessed. But his busi- 


ness dealings with the East India Company continued al- 
-most as before. One new development is, however, clearly 
discernible. As a reaction from this money-making which 
was so long the be-all and the end-all of his existence, he 
developed a religious turn of mind. Some time before his 


death he talked of going to Amritsar as a pilgrim and in , 


ent members of his family, he left the entire residue as 
Debottur to Sree Gobind Nanakji. This estate was later 
valued at 42 Lakhs after payment of Rs. 37,500|- to the 
Magdalen and Foundling Charities in England. For the 
maniagement of this Debottur property there was prolonged; 
litigation between Hira Singh (heir of Hazari Mal) and — 
Bulaki Singh (nephew of Diachand, Amirchand’s palak- 
betta). 

The Will of Amirchand bas been published in the 
Report of the Regional Survey Committee for Bengal and 


- his will, after distributing about 1,60,000 among the differ- ~ 


Assam (1946-47) appointed by the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission. History is not concerned with the long-'.. 
drawn story of the litigation betwéen Bulaki Singh and © 


Hira Singh. But a genealogical table drawn up by Justice 
Hyde of the Supreme Court to help his memory may be 
reproduced here because that would correct some of the 
current mistakes. 


+ 


| 
Amirchand—Sister of Hazari- Mal 
(no issue) 


-  Hazari Mal, d/- 1783 
by Nilu, a slave, after his wife’s death 


Rai Motichand— 
Sree Cowar 


Hira Singh - 


by under the necessity of completely giving up his caste 
principle. The fact that Diachand’s heir was a Sikh of 
Guru. Govind Singh and Huzuri Mal’s heir was also a 
follower of the tenth Guru does not militate against this 
theory. . 

Some facts connected with Amirchand’s affair after 
his demise deserve notice. At the request of the execu- 
tors, Messrs. Frankland and Holwell acted in conjunction. 
with them in collecting all his concerns at the aurungs 
with Mr. Scraftan as their assistant. Huzuri Mal,. the 


mg 
a 


principal executor, was anxious to please Englishmen of ~* 


rank to an extent altogether improper for a person who 
was in charge of the management of a trust property. 
Clive took advantage of Huzuri Mul’s anxiety to please 
him to do a favour to Raja Tilakchand of Burdwan, who 
was indebted to Amirchand’s estate to the extent of 15 
lakhs. A settlement of account was made at Lord Clive’s 
house in 1765. Huzuri Mull was prepared to give Tilak- 
chand credit for Rs. 2,90,000|-- But Lord Clive made him 
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give up all except nine lakhs, thus making the executor 
forego a sum of 3,10,000 rupees, 

The servility of Huzuri Mul to Sahibs is best illustrat- 
ed by his payment to the Magdalen and Foundling 
charities in 1762. In the case—John Doe on the demise 
of Hira Singh vs. Bulaki Singh— Williamson, who has 
been quoted before, gave the following - evidence: 


“Huzuri Mul, the latter end of April in the 
year 1762 came to Mr. Vansittart when I was with 
him and hold him that Omichand by his will had 
left a certain sum of money for two charities in 
Hingland and begged to know what'two charities he 
Mr. Vansittart would particularly reeommend, Mr. 
Vansittart recommended the Magdalen and Found- 
ling hospitals and he Huzuri Mul acquiesced in that 
and the next day gave into my hands as Secretary 





~ 





a letter to that effect in consequence of which an 
order to that effect was made out.” 
There is a slight inaccuracy in the evidence of William- 


son and it is no wonder because he was giving his evidence 
in 1793. The verbal offer of Huzuri Mul must have been 
made on the 3lst March, 1762 because the letter was 
dated Ist April, 1762. He expressed his intention to pay 
from Amirchand’s estate 37,500 current rupees into the 
Company’s cash, 3,000 rupees annually half to the Found- 
ling and half to the Magdalen hospital.. Ihave read the 
Will of Amirchand as thoroughly as possible and nowhere 
do I find any provision for the two charities in England. 
Huzuri Mul made this unauthorized payment of a very 
considerable sum of money out of Amirchand’s S estate only 
to Please the Governor and his friends. 





A PLEA FOR HIGHER BANK RATE. 
A Measure Against Post-War Depression 


By Pror. P, C. BANERJEE, ma. 


Tus Post-War Boom 


Tue first phase of the post-war period will be naturally 
a period of boom, as it is now. The demobilisation 
crisis has been momentary. As the war production is 
being over, peace production begins and a transfer 
from war work to peace work takes place. A great 
demand for repairs and renewal of the plants and 
machinery, a rush for the construction of buildings 
and railways and the necessity for starting the post~ 
poned social work of the State are being at once 
arisen. These greatly stimulate first the activities of 
the capital goods industries and then the consumption 
goods industries. On the other side, when the war- 
time controls and restrictions on.consumption will be 
over, the people forced for so long a period to a strict 
« austere living will try to satisfy their pent-up demand 
' for consumption goods. Although the demand for both 
capital goods and’ consumption goods may thus be 
considered as immediate, the switch-over from war to 
peace economy will require some time. In the transi- 
tion period, therefore, the rate of output of both the 
“capital and consumption goods would be insufficient to 
cope with the intensity of demand and their prices 
would consequently shoot vp.’ This will bring a wind- 
fall profit to the producers and the trades will ex- 
perience a highly stimulated activity. This is what may 
be called a post-war boom. 


Tur Post-War Derression 


But this boom will be temporary and short-lived. 
Tt will be the herald of a great depression that awaits 
4 uS all, in the next phase of the post-war period. 

The post-war demand will soon be satisfied. This 
will not be a continuing demand, but a sudden demand 
arising out of wants that had remained unsatisfied 
during the war and also out of war damages and post- 
poned repairing and restockings of factories, shops and 
houses. Being allured by high profits and being 
facilitated by an abundant supply- of funds available 


._ the shares of the 


at low rates of interest in the transition period from 
war to peace, the entrepreneurs of capital goods would 
embark upon projects beyond necessity, and the pro- 
ducers of consumption goods would expand output 
beyond demand. People’s savings in the banks would 
gradually be drawn upon end would not be replaced 
by inflated money as it used to be during the war 
under the regime of inflation. The affluence in the field 
of finance will now give place to scarcity and the banks 
would find it difficult to provide money to entre« 
preneurs as freely as théy. have been doing. Conse- 
quently the interest rates might tend to rise. This 
would at once reduce the priceg of securities and also 
industrial concerns. The cost of 
financing. the projects in hands would rise and this 
would reduce the profitableness of the schemes 
launched. Mang of the projects would be abandoned 
and unemployment would set in first in the capital 
goods industry. The unemployment in this industry 
would reduce the effective demand for consumption 
goods and the set-back in the capital goods trade 
would also spread to the consumption goods trade 


within a short time. A crash would occur and the prices 


would adopt a falling course. It would be difficult to 
bring a proportionate reduction in the high level of 
wages and thus the cost of production remaining high, 
in consequence, the industries would suffer'from & 
cost-prices disequilibrium. Once the ball is set rolling 
it gathers impetus. Similarly, as the depression spreads, 
it tends to gather cumulative force. In India, capital 
goods industry being negligible the break would at_ 
once take plac2 in the price of consumption goods, 
and the unemployment would be more wide in con- 
sumption goods industry. 

We thus see that the seed of the post-war depres~ 
sion is thus sown in the post-war boom which will 
ultimately dig its own grave. ‘In order, therefore, to 
avoid the post-war depression, we have first to avoid 
the excessive development of the post-war boom. 
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Tue BanxIne Poricy 


The banking system will play no less a part in the 
price fluctuations that are inevitable after the war. 
In spite of a great increase in the demand for money 
in order to meet the colossal war expenditure, the pre- 
war Bank rate has been kept intact throughout the 
war period. In this country this three per cent war has 
been ‘made possible by the abundant supply oi 
paper ‘currency which has made ~ money surprisingly 
cheap. It would have been better if the Bank Rate were 
increased and the war were financed more through 
loans and less through inflation. The upheaval that has 
taken place in the country’s economic and _ price 
structures would not settle down at once after the war. 
Violent fluctuations, as we have noted, both- upwards 
and downwards of prices are likely to follow one after 
another before a readjustment of the different econo- 
mic phenomena takes place. Much of the vagaries Of 
price fluctuation can be checked if the banks take 
timely actions and adopt a wise policy. This the Reserve 
Bank can do to a certain extent through the mani- 
pulation of Bank rate according to -the circumstances. 
Tinkering with the credit and the currency policy 
would be of little value to avert the crisis and a stable 
Bank Rate even then would be another blunder on 
the road to stabilisation. 


Tus Present HicHer Rate or- EbxcHance 
There is one- more danger in India which may 
intensify the slump. The post-war exchange policy of 
the Indian Government will have a great bearing upoD 
the period of transition from war to.peace. If the rupee 
is not revalued after the war.in terms of sterling and 
the policy of the Government is to hold on to the 


present rate of exchange, the banking authorities will . 


be sparing every nerve to resist falls and encourage 
rises in the rupee-sterling rate of exchange when the 
free movements of international trade are restored. It 
‘is with this end in view that the Bank Rate in India 
might be raised higher and-higher at certain: later 
period of the post-war boom. Its efforts on the business 
psychology would be, catastrophic, and it would 
accentuate the vigour of depression. After the first 
world war, the high rate of 2s. a legacy of the 
Babington Smith Committee, accentuated the trend 
of falling prices in India from 1920 onwards. England 


too, being eager to re-establish the gold standard after ° 


the last war at the pre-war rate, tried hard to resist 
falls in the dollar-sterling rate. The exchange in 
America: was unpegged, and to raise the dollar- 
sterling rate in New York, England thought it prudent 
to attract funds from America. The Bank Rate was 
consequently raised in England to as high as 7 per cent, 
and, this at a time when the depression had already 
set in. As a result the depression was intensified and it 
continued so till the middle of 1922 when the Bank 
Rate was brought down to the level of 3 per Cent 
which brought about an improvement in the situation. 
In India, we are threatened with a similar experience 
after this war, when the freedom in export and import 
trades would be re-instated fully, if no measure iS 
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taken against such calamities. While the prices then 
would be tumbling down, money wages and other costs 
of production would not follow suit. And this money 
cost of production lagging behind the associated price 
movement, which is a natural accompaniment of 4 
severe monetary slump, will curtail heavily business 
profits, and this is surety to bring a serious contrac- 
tion of employment, 


; A Hicuer Banx Rate Now 


Every eare should be taken by the banking system 
to be free from the temptation of creating an expan- 
sionary credit during the period of post-war boom. 
Noticing the sign of an all-round optimism, there 18 
every possibility of the banking system to be allured 
to build up a huge structure of credit expansion which | 
would at once crack as the depression would stealthily 
set in. Therefore, intead of waiting for the depression 
and then raise up the Bank Rate as a remedy, as 
England did after the first world war, it would be 
prudent to raise it now as soon as possible. This 
would not permit the Bank Rate to remain below the 
natural rate, as has been the case during the war just 
ended. Is not prevention always better than cure ? 


CoNcCLUSION 


To sum up, in order to meet the immediate post- 
war crisis, the country should take every monetary, 
fiscal and necessary conrtol measure in order to pre- 
vent prices from collapsing. A big programme of public 
investment should at once be Jaunched te replace the 
war expenditure. The object should be a gradual and 
orderly fall in prices all round and to prevent 2@ 
drastic monetary contraction. In the meantime, the 
Bank Rate should be raised to a highef level in order 
to prevent the entrepreneurs from embarking upon 
projects béyond necessity with the help of cheap 
money available. When thse control over import and 


export will be fully lifted, there would be a heavy rush + 


of foreign goods into the country as the prices in India 
are comparatively higher. As a remedial measure the 
problem of the devaluation of: the rupee would at once 
be taken up for consideration and a proper rupee- 
sterling rate should be fixed, so-that the higher ratio 
may not get an opportunity of increasing the country’s 
import at the cost of its export. The effect of higher 
rupee ratio las already begun to tell upon the Indian 
prices, as the prices of s few articles of foreign 
consumer goods which have already made their appear- 
ance in the market are far lower than their Indian 
equivalence. Unless the rupee is revalued and the 
exchange rate is fixed at its new natural level, all the 
programme of stabilisation will be torn into pieces. 
As our sterling balances would gradually be dissipated 
by paying for our import, the contraction of currency 
would become inevitable. The country should, at all 
means, avoid such rapid deflation and, if necessary, 
issue ad hoc securities to prevent the currency from 
sudden contraction. When prices have come down 40 
a reasonable and economic level, they should be 
scientifically stabilised. 


THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF INDIAN STATES 


In the border sphere, the economic stability of the 
country can only be achieved if the currency policy 
of the India Government- and the credit policy of the 
Reserve Bank are properly married together. The 
instability in the standard of. value is to a large 
extent, responsible for the economic miseries and dis- 
appointment of expectation of the present-day world. 
Although difficult, it is not impossible, however, +0 
maintain the stability of the measuring rod of value 
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within limits with the help of the new ideas now 
developing in the banking world. A mind. free from 
conseryative and orthodox notions and having an 
aptitude for clear analysis of the real situation can 
confidently steer through difficult times and reach the 
destination safely. The future currency reforms jn this 
country should be carried out in the above ae 
5.11.46 
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THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF INDIAN STATES 


By Pror. K. V. RAO, m.a,, 


The latest declaration of H.M. G. pnakes the follow- 
ing points clear: 


+. That the British would withdraw from India 
by June 1948. 

#, As far as the States are concerned, Para- 
mountcy would cease to exist; the States would 
regain their sovereignty and begin to exercise full 
governmental functions. 


The average reader of this journal would at once 
begin to imagine big states like Hyderabad and Mysore 
when he reads or hears about Indian States. What we 
should note first is that there are about six hundred States 
in India occupying an area of 712,508 sq. milés and having 
a population of 93 millions according to the census of 
194]. Of.these only ten are bigger than the smallest of 
British Indian Provinces; there are only 30 States which 
are bigger than the average size of a British Indian District; 
Lava State in Rajputana is about 19 sq. miles; while there 
are some States which are no better than small holdings. 
It is illogical and much confusion would arise in calling 
all these entities by the same term as ‘States’; but the 
recent declaration implies that all these States, big and 
small, though they came under the British under different 
circumstances and though they enijjoy today different degrees 
of autonomy and power of internal government, would find 
themselves vested with ful] sovereign, powers. 

The declaration of H.M.G. has only one meaning to 
the States—Paramountcy would cease. What does it mean? 
Paramountcy is difficult to define; the Butler Committee 
could not exactly define it and they were content merely 
to remark that ‘Paramountcy is paramount’. It simply 
meanis in non-technical language the cum-total of the powers 
exercised by the British Government through the Viceroy 
and the Political Department on the ‘sovereign and inlierent 
Tights’ of the Ruler of the State. The word is very elastic 
and its meaning varies inl practice depending upon treaties, 
conventions, politics and personalities. It ranges from the 
right to advise the Nizam on the appointments to the 
Executive Council to the right to depose the Ruler. In 
fact, as Lord Curzon said, “The sovereignty of the Crown is 
everywhere unchallenged. It has itself laid down the limi- 
tations of its prerogatives.” Lord Reading made it com- 
plete when he asserted that the right of intervention in 
the internal affairs.of a State was inherent in the para- 


M.Litt., M.A. (Patna State) 
mountcy of the British Crown and the right might be 
exercised at the sole discretion of the Crown. 

A perusal of the development of the relations between 
the States and the Crown would convince us that these States 
were never treated as equals at all and that they were allowed 


‘to enjoy internal autonomy as amatter of grace and to a 


degree according to contingencies. Paramountcy has 
never been) defined and one of the points constantly urged 
by the Princes through their Chamber’ was for the defini- 
tion of Paramountcy; and one of the points that troubled 
the Princes all these years was to whom Paramountcy would 
be transferred when the British quit India. Paramountcy 
all these years’ was exercised by the Crown not only in 
Imperial interests but also in the interests of British 
India. In his speech at Udaipur, Lord Minto stated that 
“there are also certain matters in which it is necessary 
for the Government of India to safeguard the interests of 
the community as a whole, as well as those of the Para- 
mount Power, such as railways, telegraphs and other ser- 
vices of an imperial character.” (Italics mine). If con- 
trol of the Indian States was required to safeguard these 
general interests as stated by Lord Minto, the necessity to 
safeguard those interests is still there. 


An unnecessary controversy is raging in India now on 
the question of Sovereignty. Independence is being given 
to India by legal transfer as a ‘gift’ of the British and just 
as we cannot question the right of the British to confer 
Pakistan so also we cannot question the right of the British 
to confer full sovereign status on the States. Yes, even 
Lava in Rajputana having an area of 19 sq. miles can be 
independent; but the question is not one of the right of 
being independent but one of might of retaining independ- 
ence. Sovereignity is a question of fact and not one for 
theoretical discussion. Even 1 can declare independence at 
any time and the question is one of might; if I have ten 
atom bombs with me, probably I can declare independence 
at once—nothing can prevent me. Legally all the States 
do become fully sovereign States in June, 1948 and then 
there are three courses open to them: 


z They can declare independence and remain 
aloof or enter into some agreement with the Indian 
Union on some common matters; or 

w. They can come inio the Indian Union and 
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form a Federation handing over a part of sovereignty 
to the Federal Governmnet ; or 
wt. .They can all form together into a Federa- 
tion and enter into some agreement with the Indian 
._ Union or remain aloof. 

‘Whatever course the Indian States take and whether 
all of them take the same course or not would depend on 
circumstances, practical difficulties and political realities, 
kut not on the.Jegal interpretation of sovereignty. There is 
as yet no international law governing national States and 
even if there is one it is bound ito remain a dead letter in 
the absence of an international authority capable of en- 
forcing it; in other words, law without. force behind it, 
is bound to remain a dead letter whether it is in national 
sphere or in the international sphere. 

Theoretically there are many possibilities. The States, 
even Lava, can declare independence and then adopt any 
of the following steps to retain that independence: 


i. Seek de facto recognition ‘from some of the 
strong nations like Britain, U.S.A., or U:S.8S.R— 
‘the three countries that . are exercising the rights 
of an International authority by virtue of their 
might ; or 


#. Enter into an allisnce—defensive 
offensive—with any of them; and/or 
i. Secure membership of U. N. O. 

But practically, political wisdom would dictate to the 
States the advisability of joining the Indian Union in one 
form or the other, as no outside Government would be 
interested in these States to enter into alliance with them 
against India. 

The only practical course open therefore is to join 
the Indian Union—and this can be done in the following 
manner, “as indicated earlier : 


and 


t. By joming the Indian Union by surrendering 
a part of the sovereignty, as do the provnices, for 


federal purposes, specialiy for Defence, Customs 
and Communications. 


w. By declaring independence and then enter- 
ing into an alliance with the Indian Centre for 
definite purposes, specially for Defence. 

’ Whatever is the course taken, the practical effects are 
the same; the question that would arise in future’is: what 
attitude should the Centre take if there is an internal dis- 
turbance? It is well-known that today the Princes are 
able to rule not by the will of the people—though the 
contrary cannot be asserted,—-nor by any inherent strength 
of theirs, but simply by the protection offered by the Para- 
mount Power. But the Paramount Power always insisted 
on the right of internal intervention in case of bad govern- 
ment ‘as a corollary to the protection offered. If the same 
protection is expected from the Union Centre, the same 
right-of intervention should be conceded also. Again 
Paramountcy was exercised, to quote Lord Minto, ‘to safe- 
guard the interests of the community as a whole....such 
as railways, telegraphs and other Imperial services’, and 
these interests should still be safeguarded by the idle 
‘Union which means intervention with Indian’ States’ in- 
ternal administration. So the Princes might be feeling, 
and with legitimate fears, that whatever might be legal 
phraseology of the relationship with the Indian Union, 
force of events would gradually result in a new Indian 
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Political Department trying to interfere with -their 
autonomy. 

I concede the possibility but there is also another 
possibility that cannot be overlooked. Where the Union 
subjects are strictly limited by a written constitution, the 
actual working of Federations shows that the scope for 
intervention is less and less; even in India it was demon- 


strated by the inability of the Centre to intervene in Ben- 


gal. The Princes may rest assured that no Indian Politi- - 


cal Department could be substituted for the present one 
under the new constitution, as the relationship of the 
Supreme Government to the States is one of suzerainty, 
whereas the relationship of the Union with the States 
would be one of equality. A strong Federal Court would 
be the best safeguard against any incursions of the (Union 
into-States’ powers. 

By adopting the second course, namely, declaring in- 
dependence and then entering into a sort of a loose or 
strong alliance with the Indian Union, the States would be 
getting a better. bargain. Those that are  think- 
ing in these terms are no doubt clever but they are not 
counting upon the contingency of the Indian Centre re- 
fusing to enter info such an undertaking--the prospect of 
the British leaving with nobody to fill the void io protect 
them. The meagre armies that they maintain or they cau 
maintain in future are not sufficient to stop the popular 
rising when specially such risings would be actively helped 
and encouraged by British Indian political parties; (There 
can be fear of internal disorders only but no fear of any 


‘ external aggression in the coming years as far as the 


States are concerned). 

‘It is a serious point that must engage the attention of 
all the parties concerned. Suppose there is “a State X 
which has joined the Indian Union. Suppose after June, 
1948, there is a popular agitation against the government 


for self-rule; and suppose, in order to quell it, the Ruler 


as the Head of the Government asks the Union Centre for 
military aid. What is the attitude to be taken by the 
Union Government ? Can it refuse aid, or could it allow 
its army to suppress popular movements ? Whatever may be 
the legal position, the people of India would not allow the 
Indian army to be used against the people of the Indian 
States; and any Government of the Union with suclr designs 
would be forced to resign. So those of the States that are 
thinking -in- terms of declaring independence and then 
entering into military alliance with Indian Centre are 
simply gambling away their future; they hope to get every- 
thing, but the chances are they will surely lose every- 
thing—-even the monarchial system. of Government might 


vanish in those States—for nothing can save them against | 


their own people helped by powerful neighbours. 

The interests of the Rulers and the people of the States 
therefore lie in straightway joining the Union as federal 
units as is being advocated by Gaekwad of Baroda, Maha- 
raja of Patna and other enlightened Princes. 

Pandit Nehru’s warning not to become ‘hostile’ 
and. the Maharaja of Patna’s warning not to become 
‘reactionaries’ are timely. Time will prove that the lead 
given by Baroda and Patna is the only right course. 

While what is written above applies largely to big 
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States which number about ten to fifteen, ‘the problem of 
small States is diferent. The income of none of these 
States is sufficient to enable it to stand alone. There are 
three courses open for them: ; 
t. They can join the Union straight; or 
#. They can first form a group and-as a group 
they can join the Indian Union as a Unit; or 
ww. They can be absorbed into the neighbour- 
ing State or Province. 
Of course No. (z) is out of the question, No. (ii) is 


feasible only when the small States are contiguous and 
ean form a decent unit, Where the small States are 
. scattered and cannot be formed into various groups, they 
have to be absorbed, but in this case the wish of the people 
concerned should be taken into account before any definite 
- action is taken, = 

As an example of what can be done, the Eastern 
States’ Agency can be taken. It has forty-two States, Out 
of these two are Bengal States and stand far away from 
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the rest. The rest are more or less contiguous. They can 
form a decent Unit for a Group with a population of‘about 
80 lacs and with an income of about 4 crores. Attempts 
are being made at a high level to form a Federal Union 
cf these States with responsible government as the goal. 
The Maharaja of Patna has made a very bold declaration 
promising ‘complete responsible Government to his people 
by 1952, or even earlier if circumstances permit. Thus a 
time-limit for the grant of responsible Government has 
been set in Patna and the interval is expected to train 
the necessary personnel, It is hoped that the other Rulers 
in India would take his example and follow suit and set 
a time-limit for the grant of complete Self-Government.* 
1-5-1947, 


* The author wants to make it clear that the views expressed in 
this article are entirely his own and the Government or the Maharaja 
he has the proud privilege of serving have nothing to do with them 
either directly or indirectly. 
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ENGLISH 


DISTRIBUTION OF LEGISLATIVE POWERS 
IN THE FUTURE INDIAN FEDERATION : By M. 
Ramaswamy, BA, BL. Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. Lid. 1944. Price Rs. 4. 


The problem of distribution of powers between 
the centre and the units is a pivotal one in any scheme 
of federation and: naturally it has eagaged the atten- 
tion of constitution-makers as well as publicists all 
over the world over more: than a century and a half 
past that the federal form: has come to be accepted as 
the most suitable one for all countries except very 
amall ones with complete homogeneity of conditions. 
Whatever differences exist among different schools of 
political India about the future political set-up 
there is perfect unanimity in one point, viz., that it 
should be a federal one. There has been a lot of 
controversy, however, on the question of allocation of 
legislative powers as between the federation and the 
constituent units in this country ever since the pro- 
blem of constitution-making for a free India was 
broached. The problem is an intricate and difficult one 


in any federation. In fact, the success or failure of a - 


federal scheme which is by its very nature an essay 
in a delicate balancing of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces depends on a satisfactory solution of this one 
problem which should leave adequate scope for the 
free self-expression of the units and at the same time 
provide for national unity and integrity. It does not, 
however, admit of a uniform solution in terms of a 
rigid formula. Different countries have adopted diffe- 
rent plans of allocation according to their peculiar 
history and tradition, genius and needs, Unfortunately 


-~Eprror, The Modern Review. 


in Our country the approach to this question also as in 
many others has been vitiated by communalism, the 
bane of Indian politics and instead of being deter- 
mined, ag it should have been, by considerations of 
economic, political and military needs of the country, 
the solution has been sought on the communal plane. 
The author has analysed the scheme of distribution in 
some of the typical federations as also in the madee 
constitution under the Government of India Act, 
1935, and has formulated his own scheme for the 
future constitution of India in the light of experience 
of working of those plans. The basic principle of allo- 
cation that he has adopted for this purpose is that the 
centre should have specific powers, residuary powers 
vesting in the units somewhat on the American model. 
He has, of course, put forward cogent reasons in sup- 
port of his thesis, Applying this principle he has 
worked out im Chapter Il a detailed list of legislative 
powers which should vest in the Centre. The proposed 
federal legislative list has been arranged under seven 
broad categories, viz, (1) Defence and External 
Affairs ; (2) Industry, Trade and Commerce; (8) 
Transport and Communication; (4) Finanee and 
Taxation; (5) Subjects upon which uniformity of 
laws is desirable ; (6) Labour; and (7) Miscellaneous. 
This list is to be divided into two parts—some subjects 
in each category being within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the federal legislature while others being under the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the legislatures of both the 
union and the units. Against any possible conflict in 
the concurrent field it is provided that federal law 
would prevail over the Jaw of any unit, So virtually 
there would be three legislative lists. Although  at- 
tempt hag been «made to make the federal] list fairly 
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wide yet the federation would necessarily be weak 
in comparison with the units under the proposed 
scheme. The author wrote in the perspective of @ 
United India which the Muslim League could not be 
persuaded to accept except on the banis of a weak 
centre. A completely new situation has been brought 
about since by the partition of India. Moreover, 
recent events in the Punjab and other parts of the 
country with the gigantic problems of evacuation and 
rehabilitation that they have brought ‘in their trail, 
besides the critical food situation and problems of 
economic planning and reconstruction are all a pointer 
to the need of a very strong centre in this country. 
The reviewer believes that the author would now feel 
inclined to modify his scheme’ in. the: light of recent 
developments. This, howevér, does not detract from 
the merit of the work. It is a very timely publicatjon 
which must have been helpful to our constitution- 
makers for a thorough and masterly treatment of one 
of the thorny and vital problems confronting them. 
The author deserves to be~ congratulated on the 
exhaustive treatment of such a subject: within the 
short compass of a monograph of only seventy-three 


pages, | 
A. K. GuHosan 


EVERYDAY PSYCHO-ANALYSIS : ‘By Girindra 
Shekhar Bose, M.B., DSc. Published by Susil Gupta, 
1 Wellesley Street, Calcutta. Price Rs. 6. 


A detailed academic discussion about the merits 
of the book will certainly be out of- place here, We, 
therefore, make only some general observations. It 
is perfectly true that one cannot learn psycho-analysis 
by reading books, but if there be one genuinely 
interested—and we believe there are many such at 
present—in knowing something about its nature and 
techniques, its wide scope, its utility not only as a 


therapeutic measure but also as a means of solving: 


many problems of our individual and social life, he 
cannot do better than carefully go through the pages 
of this volume. Written by a recognised authority the 
book indicates in simple and easily understandable 
language, what psycho-analysis is, its methods and 
applications, how it can be of use to businessmen. in 
his dealings, to criminologists, to theorists of human 
behaviours, as also to husbands and wives in their 
domestic troubles and to mothers in their onerous task 
@ bringing up children. No student of psychology and 
we are of opinion,:no intending social worker can 
afford to omit this book from the list of their basi¢ 
studies. Every one having some interest in and 
curiosity to know the motives that drive men and 
women to do what they do in the various spheres of 
life, family, occupational, social, will receive a great 
deal of enlightenment from the perusal of the book. 

Sip §. C. Mirra: 


‘LOGIC FOR THE MILLIONS: By A. E. Man- 
der, Published by the Philosophical Library ; 16 East 
40th Street, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We had occasion to make some adverse comment 
on a publication of these publishers. But we concede 
that in bringing out this book, they have justified 
their name. Though Logic is not philosophy, it is a 
necessary propaedeutic to philosophy. This logic has 
been shed of its old imelastie form and has been 
presented to learners in a new and very attractive 
garb. Avoiding the traditional scheme, emphasis has 
been laid by the writer only on the essentials and 
all unnecessary paraphernalia have been dropped. To 
the general and casual reader, the book has a special 
value. “Thinking is skilled work,” as the author has 
aptly put it; and he has shown in an-excellent way 


that this. skill may be acquired by any man of average 
intelligence with a little diligence and exercise. We 
hope the book will be read by all who desire to learn 
Logic and also by these who wish to think well with- 
out being logicians. Places of learning where Logic 18 
taught will benefit by having a copy of this book. It 
can be recommended as an introductory study even 
for those who desire an advanced and more technical 
study of the subject. Sue : 
U,. C. Buarractariee 
Xs 
BRITISH SAVAGERY IN INDIA: Edited by 
Mr. Ram Narain Vidyarthi, Published by Messrs Shiva 
Lal Agarwala & Co.. Lid., Agra. Pages 333 + 20. Price 
Rs. 9-8. 


This is a very timely publication when the country © 
is attainiig her independeace after a life and death 
struggle for over twenty-five years under the leadership: 
of Gandhiji. August #%, 1942, is a red-letter day in the 
history of Indian struggle for independence, as it was 
on that date that the Congress passed the famous 
‘Quit India’ resolution. August 9th saw the arrest of 
almost all Congress Jeaders of the A-I. C. C. followed 
by untold repression started by the Government all 
over India. Leaderless, the Indian masses, burst into 
a revolution the like of which India never witnessed 
before. The author, by his quotdtions from various 
authoritative sources, has brought out a _ horrible 
picture of the atrocities perpetrated by guardians of 


‘law and order. It was the war of a Government equip- 


ped with modern weapons of destruction against un- 
armed masses of an unfortunate country groaning: 
under the tyranny of foreign exploiters for centuries. 
Mr., Vidyarthi has proved by records whose authority 
cannot be challenged that the actions of the authorities 
were not justified and were pre-meditated. The Govern- 
ment was determined to kill the spirit of patriotism 
and nationalism. Indian leaders who were in -prisom 
can not be held-responsible for the mass excesses in 
several parts of the country. 

. A book of this nature deserves to be. kept in alF 
the libraries of the country. , 

A. B. Durra 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE: By Dr. R. Dr 
Tiwari, MA., LL.B, Ph.D. Published by New Bool 
Company, 188-90 Hornby Road, Bombay. Pp. 420. 


Dr. Tiwari’s book ig a valuable addition to our 
slender stock of literature on agricultural economics. 
The appalling poverty of the Indian people is due te- 
the inefficient technique of utilisation of our resources 
and it is true both in respect of agriculture and 
manufacturing industries. The author has shown how 
the Indian technique ef agricultural production has- 
failed to take advantage of modern scientific deve- 
lopments ‘and how the present method of production 
has involved colossal waste of natural and human 
resources, The chapters on the unit of agricultural 
work, and tillage and technique deserve special men- 
tion. The author has emphasised the imperative need: 
to sécure an immediate and effective solution of the 
problem of sub-division and fragmentation of hold-- 
ings. We fully agree with his view that an exclusive 
reliance on the co-operative spirit, specially at the 
present moment, will cause undue delay and, at the: 
same time, the work cannot be entrusted to the. 
Revenue Department so long as it continues with its- 
present machinery and outlook. To accelerate the 
speed of consolidation of holdings, the Provincial 
Governments may constitute special consolidation 
Boards composed of traincd economists, experienced: 
officers of the revenue and co-operative departments 
and a senior member of the Bar. The constitution and: 
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functions of the Board, as suggested by the author,. 


should receive serious attention of the Provincial 
Governments. If the units of agriculture can be suffi- 
ciently increased so as to make them economic and if 
the technique of cultivation is improved, most of our 
agricultural problems will be easily solved. Only a 
National Government can have the willingness and 
power to undertake the task of economic and social 
reconstruction. The Government of the Indian Union 
must now undertake improvement of agriculture as 


the first task in its. programme for a reconstruction of 


y ree India. 
D. Burman 


YOGA IN DAILY LiFE: By Swami Sivanonde. 
Published by the Sivananda Publication League, Rukhi- 
kesh. Pp. 189. Price Rs. 2-8. 


The book is comprised of ten sections, bésides an 
appendix and a routine at the end. The ten sections 
deal with Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Raja Yoga, 
Jnana Yoga, Hatha Yoga, meditation, Brahmacharya, 
as well as stories and narratives, etc...The reader may 
find the volume as ‘iull of practical instructions, pre- 
cious hints and helpful suggestions’ The author in @ 
nutshell and in simple English has described the 
various useful practices of Yoga in daily life. That the 
“book has been popular to many is evident from this 
revised, enlarged third edition under review. 

The printing and get-up leave little to be desired. 

Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 


BENGALI 


BIBHINNA DESHER NARI O SAMAJ (2nd 
Edition): By Kshitish Ch. Banerjee. To be had of 
the author, Po. Garia, Dt. 24-Parganas. Price Rs. 2-4. 


The author is a well-known world tourist who travelled 
over many countries of the East and the West. In the pre- 
sent volume he has presented in an interesting way the 
first-hand experiences which he gathered about the women 
of different nationalities during his tour round the world. 
Every passage of the book indicates that his power of 
observation is keen and his reflections are also thought- 
provoking. The chapter on Japanese women is decidedly 
the best chapter in the book. 


KALOR ALO (8rd Edition): By Sourindra 
Mohan Mukherjee. The National Literature Co., 106 
Cotton Street, Calcutta. Price Rs, 2. 


Sj. Sourindra Mohan Mukherjee is a voluminous «writer 
of short stories and fictions. He is one of the most popular 
writers of Bengal and his popularity is mainly due to two 
things i.e., simplicity of his style and note of sincerity in 
all his writings. The subject-matter of the present novel 
is selected from the every-day life of: the middle | class 
Bengali family. Sarat and Prafulla were two brothers. 
Sarat’s wife Uma, loved Prafulla with all tenderness, he 
was more than a son to her. But their domestic peace was 
disturbed immediately after the marriage of Prafulla with 
the daughter of a deputy. Prafulla’s wife Sindhu cut of all 
connections with her husband’s family but after the sudden 


demise of Prafulla she came to her senses and realised 


that her real place was amongst the members of her de- 
ceased husband’s family. Her world was, as it were, 
covered with darkness, She was dismayed and*prayed for 
light which would lead her towards the right direction. 
The writer has shown great -skill in the treatment of 
characters. Of course, the discerning critic may ‘trace 
subtle influence of the characters of Saratchandra’s 
novels over some of them. In spite of this and some other 
drawbacks we can unhesitatingly say that the simple story- 
element of this novel will be a great relief to many readers 


_rent of philosophic vein throughout. 
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who are tired of reading so-called intellectual modern 
novels, full of religious, social, economic and _ other 
problems. 
Natini Kumar Baapra 


KAH PANTHA : By Prof. Sudhansubtmal Mukho- 
padhyaya. Introduction by Prof, Tripurari Chakravarit. 
Bina Library, 16 College Square, Calcutta. Pages 186. 
Price Rs. 3. 


The book is a collection of twelve brilliant essays on 
social, political, economic, educational and cultural re- 
generation of the U.S.S.R. Russia today is a land of 
marvels. She has been rescued from the bog of misrule 
and.effete administration by the makers of the Revolution. 
What “could not be..expected to be achieved in course of 
a century of Tsarist ‘rule has been done in two decades. 
Russia in the modern world ranks as a class I Power not 
only militarily but also in respect of cultural advance. She 
stands for a new economic order based on classless society. 
Naturally, millions of proletariats whose vitality is being 
sapped by the ruthless factory-machine of the Capitalists 
Took up to U. S. R. R. as the land of their dream and re- 
deeming ideas, of big experiments involving the fate of 
toiling humanity. 

Free India today has launched upon a new career; 
it is-a voyage in an umchartered sea as it were. The 
task of making the country prosperous and happy is press- 
ing and strenuous. The results of the Russian experi- 
ments achieved so far and the ways and means adopted by 
the Socialist leaders will undoubtedly be helpful to Indian 
leaders of thought and action in chalking out a line of 
progressive work. Hence the importance of books deal- 
ing with Russian experiments and achievements. 

Sudhansu Babu has made a wide study of Russia and 
her problems. His articles are replete with facts and argu- 
ments arranged cogently and logically with an undercur- 
In the concluding 
article the writer has raised a query—Are the Socialists 
right? Are they wrong? Which is the right way to 


‘cure the ills of the old world? In a masterly Introduc- 


tion Prof. Tripurari Chakravarty of the Calcutta University 
has“discussed the ideals and achievements of the Socialists, 
In order to make the book appealing to readers having 
knowledge of Bengali only we would suggest that the 
English quotations so copiously cited may be replaced by 
their Bengali renderings in the next edition. 
Narayan C. CHaAnpa. 


HINDI 


GITA-PRAVACHAN: By Vinoba. Translated 
from Marathi by Haribhan Upadhyaya. Sasta Salitya 
Mandal, New Delhi. Pp. 302. Price Rs. 2-8. 


In 1932 while under detention in Dhulia Jail, Shri 
Vinoba,—‘the near-ideal satyagrahi? of Gandhiji’s concep- 
tion, a great scholar turned a man of action for the service~ 
of his suffering and suppressed fellow-countrymen,—deliver- 
ed discourses in Marathi on the Bhagavad-Gita, which 
were then recorded by Shri Sane Guruji of Maharashtra. 
The present volume is a translation of his transcript, duly 
corrected by Vinobaji and since published in Marathi, in 
which language the book has hecome’a hot favourite of 
the Marathi-speaking public, into Hindi by the well-known 
writer and scholar, Shri Haribhan Upadhyaya,—in itself, 
therefore, a guarantee of the excellence of his achievement. 
Vinobaji has, in these discourses, aimed only at bringing 
out the essential ideas in each of the eighteen chapters of 
the scripture, in question. But the clarity of his thought, 
the simplicity with which he sets it forth, and the abund- 
ance of analogy, anecdote, illustration in which he is an 
adept (and which indirectly gives one an idea of the volume 
and width of his reading) have invested his interpretation 
with an easy intelligibility; which is seldom to be met 
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with in the usual pattern of presentations of profound, 
philosophical doctrines. Gita-Prabachan is, therefore, sure 
to firid before long a permanent place on the shelf of 
every Hindi-knowing student of the Gita. It can be used 
admirably and effectively by all those who are engaged in 
social work, as a handbook for congregational spiritual 
instruction, . 


DHARMA-PALAN : Gandhiji’s post-prayer dis- 
courses—compiled by Shri Prabhudas Gandhiji, Sasia’ 
Sahitya Mandal, New Dethi. Pp. 258. Price Re. 1-8. 

Gandhiji’s post-prayer discourses have become both an 
institution as well as an abiding inspiration. But in order 
that others, beside those who happen to be present at the 
time, alse may be able to derive benefit from ‘these, it is 
indispensable that they should be recorded, as far as pos- 


sible, verbatim and then published in book-form. So far, - 


however, ouly -a summary of these has appeared in the 
daily press as well as in the Herijan. Shri Prabhudas 
Gandhiji has, therefore, done a distinct service by showing 
the way in the desired directiom. In the present collection, 
which covers discourses delivered at New Delhi from 1st 
April to 16th June, 1947, he has tried, with commendable 
success. to give the discourses as fully and in Gandhiji’s 
own words, as far as possible. And to re-create the at- 
mosphere, preceding the discourses, he has prefixed interest- 
ing and informative paragraphs bearing on .the subject. 
At the end there are two useful appendices,—in one the 
prayer-verses from the various scriptures which are recited 
prior to the discourse which, by the bye, deals with crucial 
current problems—a kind of a running commentary by 
Public Conscience,—are given, while the other is: a trans- 
cript of Gandhiji’s historic speech at the A. J.-C. Com- 
mittee’s session, at New Delhi on 25th June, 1947, 
Dharma-Palan is worthy of being the Bible of India’s teem- 


ing millions. 
G. M. 
| GUJARATI 
(1) JAGATMAN JANAVAJHEVUN : By Chota- 
lal Mansing Kawdar, B.A. Thick card-board. Pp. 128. 
Price tén annas. 


(2) GRAHAJIVANNI KALA: By “Samaj Shas- 
im.” Thick card-board. Pp. 127. Price ten annas. . 


(3) ITIHASNE AJAWALE: By Indra Vasavada. 
Thick card-board. Pp. 186. Price ten annas, 


Published by the Society for the Encouragement 
of Cheap Literature, Ahmedabad, 1948. 


The title of the first book means “Wonders Worth 
Knowing in This World.” It is written on the lines of 
such books in the English language, which try to give 
in a small compass but in popular style, all that is 
worth knowing about matters and objects round about 
us, such as, birds, animals, electricity; as to why sea 
water is salt, and as to why the cloth Alpaca is so- 
called, and several other useful matters. In the second 
book, “Samaj Shastri” (Student of Sociology) gives 
the reader several “tips” for the purpose of leading 
a happy, harmonious and peaceful domestic life, in 
othe? words, creating “A Happy Home.” Its 19 chap- 
ters are full of kernel and. also thought-provoking. “By 
the Light of History,” the third book, is a record, in 
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10 chapters illustrated by instances from our mytho- 
logy and history of India’s greatness, from the Vedie 
Age down to the age of Rajput chivalry and valour. 
The compiler has been successful in showing that 


greatness of soul and largeness of heart of Indians © 


as Im a mirror. 
(1) SHRI YOGA VASISHTHA: By Gopaldas 


- Jwabhat Patel. Card-board cover. Pp. 420. Price Ra. 4. 


(2) KALA ETALE SHUN: By Maganbhai P 
Desm. Thick card-board cover. Pp. 240. Price Rs. 3-8. 


(3) HIND. NUN PRAJAKIYA ARTHA SHAS-— 


TRA: By Vithaldas Maganlal Kothari. Paper cover. 
Pp. 176. Price, Re. 1-8. 


agar nliahed by the Gujarat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad, 


Yoga Vasishtha is one of the most difficult philo- 
sophical treatises in India’s metaphysical literature. The 
philosophy of the Dwait and Adwait (Dual and non- 
dual) is so difficult to grasp. However this chhayanu- 
ved (transtition of substance), with the learned intro- 
duction of the M. P. Desai, has tried to sail clear of 
the technical side of the subject, to make it as popular 
as possible and within grasp of the ordinary reader, 
— succeeded. Tolstoy's “What is Art” is translated, 

y 
in such a way as to preserve the spirit of the original 
and attract the reader to the subject. A treatise on. 
National Indian Economics right up to the present 
period was over-due. The third book of Mr. Kothari 
intelligently planned and ably written, supplies the 


want. 
: . K. M. J. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


CONGRESS MISSION TO MALAYA: By Dr. C. 
Siva Rama Sastry of the Congress Medical Mission; to 


Malaya, 1946. With a foreword by Dr. Bidhan Chandra: 


Roy. To-.be had of Shree Haranadha Murali, Tenali. 
Pp. 100. Profusely illustrated. Price Rs. 2. 


NATIONAL HARMONY: By Percival Spear. 
CO-OPERATION: By W. R. S. Satthianadhan & J. C. 


Ryan. Oxford Pamphlets on Indian Affairs, Nos. 38 & 39. ° 


The Oxford University Press, Calcutta. Price As. 6 each- 


KASHMIR (TRADE & TOUR) GUIDE AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 1947-48: Publishers—Rine- 
misray, Srinagar, Kashmir. Distributors New Book Co., 
Hornby Road, Bombay. Cloth-bound. Profusely. illus- 
trated. Pp. 276. Price Rs. 4. 


THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
— (1946-47 Annual) : Vol. X, August, 1947. Publishers 
—Gandhi & Co. Pp. xlvili-+104-+-66--xxvil, Price Rs, 6. 
ALL-INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION, TAMIL 
NAD TIRUPUR—ANNUAL REPORT, 1945-46. | 


INDIAN WRITERS IN COUNCIL—Proceedings 
of the First All-India Writers’ Conference (Jaipur, 
1945) : Edited by K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, and pub- 
lished for the PE.N. All-India Centre, Aryasangha, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, by the International Book 
House Ltd., Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay. Pp. 284. Price 
Rs. 7-8. , 
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‘3 INDIAN PERIODICALS 





Shakespeare, The Master-Builder 


In an article in The Arydn Path Thomson 
King, an American engineer, writes of Shakes- 
peare as the master-builder of word structures, He. 
attained a pre-eminence that is unique among the 
creative artists of the world: — 


I have been asked to write of Shakespeare as an 
engineer, but I think. the request was made because I am 
an engineer of sorts; not because Shakespeare was any 
esort of engineer. He was a master-builder, but his materials 
were not those used in engineering. They were more vital, 
more enduring. He built for all mankind and for all 
time structures of words made imperishable by their mean- 
ing, by harmony, by beauty that is a joy forever. , 

He created characters that live today, that will be 
loved and hated as long as man continues to climb the 
upward path, so long as he can feel and think of love 
and hate, of triumph and despair. Above ail he created 
dramas, those colourful tapestries woven of the threads 
of human life and character, whose patterns truthfully 
portray with infinite pathos and understanding the struggle 
and travail of our lives, the eternal conflict between good 
and evil. 

Im the building of word structure and the creation of 


characters Shakespeare showed tremendous creative power 


and rare originality. When he began to write, the makers 
of plays among the Western nations were still dominated 
by the ideas of the great writers of Greece and Rome. 
_ Tragedy and comedy were separate and distinct and, never 


the twain should meet. A tragedy was unrelieved by any 
lighter interlude. 


Very early he broke the shackles of the 
-classic tradition and disregarded the oracles by 
showing tragedy with interludes of comedy. 


His feeling for and fidelity to life were so great that 
the older method seemed unnatural. He began to write 
of life as he saw or imagined it. He followed no man or 
fashion whose dictates were foreign to his genius. His 
building of drama.is characterized by a glorious origin- 
ality and freshness. As the Parthenon and the Taj Mahal 

- have been the inspiration of architects and the despair of 
imitators through the centuries, so the word buildings of 
Shakespeare have stood the supreme tests of time and 
change to enthral us today with matchless grace, dignity 
and beauty. 


j 
y In the work of all great writers, teachers and philoso- - 


phers we find something transcendent, almost divine, in the 
master’s knowledge and portrayal of human nature, 
# coupled with very human qualities. “Gods for they knew 
the hearts of men; men for they stooped to fame.” Fre- 
quently Shakespeare. gives us the whole summation of a 
character or a situation in one unforgettable brief sen- 
tence. Old Lear, hopeless, witless, broken in body and 
spirit by “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
hears Gloucester ask, “Is’t not the king?” The question 
strikes pononae uml and a on alive; for a nats 
Memory an ide return and he replies, “Aye, every inc 

a kine” Tn pa five urArac cure. see So ee 


of his plays. 


é 


what manner of man he was, with a ¢larity and an in- 
tensity that no elaborate description by a lesser man could 
produce. 

The builder of words and drama, to an even greater 
extent than the builder in stone, must choose his materials 
from the common mass available to all. The grace and 
dignity of the completed edifice, the beauty of workman- 
ship, come from the brain and skill of the architect and 
builder. The combinations of words, of sound and sense, 
the creation and delineation of character by words and 
actions, are found in the mind and imagination of the 
writer. In this respect Shakespeare is the superb, supreme 
prodigal of all time. There seem to be no bounds to his 
fancy, no exhaustion of his coinage of expressions, so 
apt and pertinent that they have become the heritage of 
every man, and are. used every day by thousands without 
an idea of their origin. How many who say “To make 
assurance doubly sure” know they are quoting Macbeth? 
Who says “And none go poor to do him reverence” with 
the thought that he is quoting Antony? It is this quality 
that fills us with continuous admiration and amazement. 
We read and reread him all our lives and in the end can 
say “Time-cannot mwither, nor custom stale his infinite 
variety!” In each play he pours- out such a wealth of 
thoughts and observations, such wisdom and fancy that 
one feels the treasure-house must’ have been emptied, 
but the next is equally rich with jewels of fancy and 
the refined gold of wisdom. 


This master-builder .of drama, otherwise the 
most original of writers, did not invent the plots 


He preferred to use incidents from history, the old 
chronicles or old stories and plays. He has not told us 
his reasons, he was not interested in autobiography. Per- 
haps it was because there was no-.such thing as a new 
plot. The basic emotions and situations in human rela- 
tions are limited in number. The details, the way they 
may be presented and described are of infinite variety. 
Perhaps his audiences could better understand and ap- 
preciate plots of which they had some previous knowledge. 

So he took the plots and principal characters of his 
historical plays from Holinshed’s Chronicles and Plutarch. 
Mor non-historical plays he drew on Boccaccio and others 
who had in turn taken them from. earlier sources. He 
took these plots and characters as a great sculptor takes 
a block of marble that other men have taken from the 
quarry and hews and shapes it into a statue of beauty - 
and meaning to adorn a stately capitol or temple. ° 
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Twelve Aspects of American Literature 


Krishnalal Shridharani writes in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly : 


During the few months I have spent in India after 
my twelve-year‘stay in the United States, I have been 
asked many questions about the state of American 
letters. This quest for American literature is a part of 
India’s new interest in the United States. It is more 


Formerly it was believed that America has n0 
literature. And upon my return I find that American 
books have flooded the Indian market, as they have 
flooded the rest of the world. 


It-is hard to provide an introduction to American 


literature short of writing a tome. All I can do is to 
provide a peephole. And it is bound to be an Indian 
peephole, since I functioned as an Indian writer even 
in the United States, ~ , 

The fact that I could function in America as at 

Indian writer is- itself indicative of the open-door 
policy of American literature. Most cultures of the 
world are suspicious of foreign ways. Most professions 
are intolerant of foreigners. Especially the writers of 2 
country opeate on the basis of closed-shop. A writer 
of one country writing in the language of another is 
hardly taken seriously. Take the instance of England. 
In its’ long and glorious literary traditions, it 
has accepted only one foreigner as its own—Joseph 
Conrad. 
_ American literature offers a refreshing relief in 
this otherwise isolationist pattern. America has ac- 
cepted and even glorified foreign writers residing on 
its soil and writing in English. I can cite many names 
but I shall limit myself to only two writers who are 
no strangers to thinking Indians—the late Dhana 
Gopal Mukerjee of India and Lin Yutang of China. 
America’s literary tastes know no national boundaries; 
they are truly catholic in the non-religious sense of 
the term. 

This open door policy of American literature 
reflects the character of America as a nation. America 
is the world in miniature. It is, like India, a melting 
pot of races and religions, colours and creeds. Fresh 
racial stocks continued to pour into the melting pot. 
And yet what emerged was not a hybrid but an 
authentic type—the American. 

This is the first faget of the American life which 
we should bear in mind in order to understand 
American literature. And since literature mirrors the 
life of a people, we must understand what is called 
“the American Way.” American hterature has been 
enriched by the myriad cultural traits which go to 
make America. I will give only unexpected examples, 
unexpected, that is, fo Indians. You will find Oriental 
mysticism in the haunting poetry of Khalil Jibran, the 
Syrian. You wiil find the elusive quality of Tagore’s 
plays in the dramas of William Saroyan, the Armenian. 

The second element that we should note is the 
physical immensity of the country. America is larger 
than India, but that comparison does not evoke the 
full image of the titan. This immense country was 
rugged and virginal only three hundred years ago. The 


lore of the Aryan pioneers who tamed India is now 


remote from our consciousness. But the saga of the 
sturdy pioneers who broke the American frontier is 
still a matter of family traditions. So the American 
novel has an epical overtone. It reflects the ruggedness 
and all the violence of its vast landscape which was 
untamed and unconquered until very recently, The 
turbulence. and intensity of the frontier life continue 
to govern themes which are hardly pioneering. Take 
the instance of Theodore Dreiser whose naturalism 
matchés that of Emile Zola, and whose An American 
Tragedy (1925) is the terrifying epic of weakness 
turning into strength through crucifixion. (I should be 
pardoned when I single out Dreiser because I lived 
for two years in a hotel suite which he once oceupied 
for years). And the massiveness of the American 
landscape calls for the inexhaustible expressiyeness that 
one finds in Thomas Wolfe. An endless flow of incident 
is America. An endless flow of observation is Wolfe’s 
Of Time And The River (1935). - 

There is the third aspect: America boasts of 


\ 


regionalism. This element might not be apparent 
enough to Indians who are familiar with very starthng 


‘regional contrasts in their own country. They are apt 


to see in America a culture flattened by the steam- 
roller of standardization. But from the point of view 
of observers who come from small compact EuropeaD 
countries, the regional variations in America are valid 
enough. Regional themes in novels and short stories 
are quite successful. There is the great American 
South, which provides themes associated with the Civil 
War. Just recall One With The Wind. It also abounds 
in themes of racial conflict. Remember The Strange 
Fruit? The puritan New England inspires comedies 
of manners and tragedies of aristocratic decay ; read 
John. P. Marquand. Or take the West and California 
as portrayed by John Steinbeck and Upton Sinclair, 
the latter being more popular in India than in America, 
The appeal of sectional treatment lies in the fact that 
one man’s regionalism becomes another man’s 
exoticism, 

The fourth aspect of American life which we 
should remember in order to understand American 
literature is the brevity of American history. America 
is a body, however strong and husky, in the family of 
nations. This very shortness of American history has 
given birth to an acute historic sense. The x con- 
temporary rage is the historical novel. No country in 


the world thas produced so many historical novels on . 


such a short history. On the state, this historic sense 


expresses’ itself in conflicts between generations, In 


moving: pictures, the historic sense bobs up in costume 
comedies. So much made of so little history. 


The fifth characteristic of the American life is. to - 


be found in the obliteration of differences between 
rural and urban life. Gandhiji’s India which glorifies 
the village will be interested to note that America has 
ever remained disenchanted by agrarian charms. The 


acid satire of Sinclair Lewis is vented in attacking the. 


barrenness of small Middle Western towns. And yet 
Main Street (1920) and Babbitt (1922) won him the 
Nobel Prize. It is one thing to say that the village 
needs the help and services of the urban, and quite 
another to shame the urban into becoming a country 
hick. In Ameriva even a hamlet is a city in miniature. 
It has paved roads, cinemas, radios, a hospital, 
school, the town hall, and even a local dramatic 
society. A farmer, off his work, wears clothes in- the 
style of Hollywood stars, and he has the musical 
tastes that match with the tastes of those who fre- 
quent New York’s' Metropolitan Opera House. 
result is this: many people in America prefer to live 
in villages, while in India few educated persons care 
to go to villages’in spite of patriotic appeals. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The sixth thing to remember is, that although 
America is a land of great trusts and combines and 
corporations, it has also a cult of creative artists who 
belong to the liberal revolt. Some time ago these were 
described as the “muckrakers,” and now they are called 
progressive or leftists. Their aim is to hit big fortunes 
and to extol the common man through the medium of 
their art. Many have attacked the so-called Robber 
Barons, and noteworthy among them are Doss Passos, 
Steinbeck, James T. Farrell and Upton Sinclair. 

1 would like to include in this group Erskine Cald- 
well who follows the “party line”:-much more un- 
abashedly than the vest. But his work has another 
value to me. His Tobacco Road (1982) is indicative of 
the seventh aspect of Amierican literature—the casual 
acceptance of the grotesque and the ‘horrible. There is 
even an element of relishment, as in the case of the 
artist Dali. Some people prefer nightmares to dreams, 
oddity to beauty. Maybe it is healthy from the 
Freudian point of view, and ventilating. ‘Russia’ and 
the continent are familiar with this form, but India 
is certainly not, 

The eighth fact about the American life ig the 
‘dignity of labour which leads to the elevation of the 
common man. What Faulkner describes as the “quest 
for social justice” finds its strongest expression in the 
greatest of contemporary American novelists, Ernest 
Hemingway. Idolization of the common man has led 
him to the edification of the common man’s language. 
Hemingway ‘has become a great exponent of colloquial- 


ism in the tradition of Sherwood Anderson. Heming-. 


way is also noted for the intensity of experience and 
the violence. of passion. . 

The ninth aspect to remember is the Americal 
preoccupation with facts. Facts have some magic 
quality so far as the American is concerned. Know the 
facts, and the problem will be solved—that is the 
American credo. Americans are the world’s best fact- 
finders, but not as good theorizers as the Germans or 
the British. This worship of facts has produced the 
factual novels of Upton Sinclair. But as novels, they 
leave one cold. They are like the documentary film in 
relation to a human drama. 

The observation that I am going to mention as 
the tenth aspect of American literature will not be 
‘noticed by anyone save an Indian. It is alchoholism. 
Alehoholism is ubiquitous in American novels, plays, 
movies and paintings. Now this might not arrest the 
notice of a European, but it is bound to strike as 
‘strange to an Indian who can live and die without 
seeing a drunken man, and whose temperate -country 
is on its way to becoming a prohibition land. Drinking 
constitutes a piece of polite business in artistic _crea~ 
‘tions as well as in the actual lives of writers. And 
there have been heroes who drank ‘themselves to 
death, both in fiction and among fiction writers, 
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In the eleventh place, it should be remembered 
that the backbone of America is the middle class. The 
mass of the American people belong to the middle 
class, while the mass of the Indian people belong to 
the masses. In other words, there is no appreciable 
middle class in India. Literature in America, therefore, 
iS less class-conscious than in most countries of Europe 
and Asia. Most of the workers of America still think 
of themselves as potential millionaires. The myth of 
the social ladder still persists, The central note of 
Américan literature is, therefore, success and progress. 
The American mind refuses to regard even the sky as 
the limit. It is the most optimistic mind in the world. 

The aspect of the American literary world which 
will round out our dozen pertains to the rewards of 
intellectual labour. In America literature pays, which 
ought to sound reassuring in this land of literary 
penury. And in quite a few cases literature brings high 
rewards. Some American novelists are as rich as 10- 
dustrialists. That is because book business has almost 
become an industry, like almost everything else in 
America. The mass production and mass enjoyment of 
a successful book have been possible mainly through 
the various book clubs whose business it is to guess 
beforehand what the public will like and then make 
the public like it. The greatest writers of the world 
gravitate to America in search of gold. So competition 
is very stiff, and standard extremely high. 

So far I have mainly dealt with the American 
novel. That is natural. The novel is the thing m 
American literature. And this is the century of the 


‘ American novel. No country in the world can come 


anywhere near America these days in the quality and 
the quantity of the novel. 

In poetry, America has been poor in the past and 
it is poorer today. No doubt America ‘had its Walt 
Whitman and its Edgar, Allen Poe, and today it can 
claim such favourites of mine as Robert Frost and 
Archibald MacLeish and Carl Sandburg. But poetry 15 
a dying art in America, as everywhere else in the 
world, save, perhaps, India. Somehow or other, our 
modern machine civilization does not allow a free 
reign to our fancy and to our emotions, and without 
these poetry dies. With it dies one of the tenderest 
segments of man’s make-up, but this hard-boiled 
world leaves little room for tenderness anyway. 

I am no expert, but to me the American theatre 
is, the liveliess I have seen anywhere. I have seen 
English dramas, and some French and Chinese plays. 
no knowledge of the Soviet 
stage, I know all too much about the Indian theatre 
not to feel pained. Of all the national stages I have 
seen I like the American stage most. Even today, 
America can boast of such playwrights as Eugene 
O’Neill, Robert E. Sherwood, and William Saroyan. 
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would-like to point out only three most obvious cases: 
William Saroyan in drama; Howard Fast and John 
Hershy in novel. These are the people to watch. 
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Minority Representation 
The New Review observes : 


‘India’s Constituent Assembly has abolished com- 
munal electorates. Thé decision marked a re-orienta- 
tion in India’s politics, and a definite step towards 
unity. Now that the peninsula is divided, what India 
needs most -is unity. Every measure that makes for 
real unity is welcome. Communal electorates which. 
kept up communal opposition as a permanent charac- 
teristic of the body politic connived at India’s division 
and turned cultural values into mere political stakes 
or stunts. They had to go. But ‘in order that mino- 
rities. may not feel apprehensive of the effect of 4 
system of unrestricted joint electorates on the quantum 
of their representation in the Legislature’ seats wil 
be ‘reserved on the basis of population’ at least for 
the first ten years. The minorities which were given 
this reservation were those which numbered between 
% and 1% per cent of the population, namely, the 
Sikhs, the Assam tribes, and the Indian Christians mm. 
‘Madras and Bombay. * 

This privilege was denied to microscopic minorities 
like the Parsees and the Anglo-Indians or to large 
minorities like the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes. 
It -was granted to groups that were weak enough to 
need: protection and strong enough to need - attention. 

_ "Whatever was said on the floor of the Assembly, the 
reservation of seats is granted in a spirit of measured 
protection, and thas no functional basis; it was not 
Ziven because of a special contribution, economic, 
- Social or cultural, to the general welfare. 

The Constituent Assembly was too aware of the 
disastrous consequences of communal electorates and 
of the evils attending the caste system to take kindly 
to any idea of representation of ‘vocational groups,’ 
When unity will have been strengthened and caste 
disabilities removed, and when our democratic views 
will have moved away from the British tradition, the 
idea of vocational or functional representation may be 
taken up with a fairer chance of success. As vocational 
groups mean not classes. like employers and employees, 
but professions, they should be assigned a definite role 
in legislation. All professions make a distinct contri- 


bution to State-life, and . consequently should have- 


their say in State-organisation. 
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Santiniketan and Sevagram 
Gurdial Mallik writes in The Aryan Path : 


The idealism and aspirations of modérm India, 


broadly speaking, are summed up in. two symbois: 
Santiniketan and Sevagram. Both these institutions 
came into being as a protest against the late- 
mineteenth-century values of the West; individual- 
ism, industrialism and imperialism, more particularly 
ag these were reflected in the systems of administra- 
tion and education introduced in this country. 
Santiniketan rose Minerva-like from the head of & 
poet. For, the very first day on which Rabindranath 
‘Tagore sat down in a sal avenue to be a playmate to 


three little children during the whole gamut of their ~ 


youthful growth in the presence of Nature and their 
neighbours—the primitive people, the children of the 
human race—he presented to the professional school- 
master an ideology in instruction which had on it the 
stamp of synthesis. : i 
' Sevagram, or its predecessor, Phoenix Ashrama 1 
South Africa, or Sabarmati, on the other hand, was 
built brick on brick by an ‘artisan who held honest 
manual labour as the primary principle of human 
existence, knowing as he did by faith that such labour 
gives both dignity and depth to man. 
The poet had a vision of the oneness of all ‘life 
and this he aimed at implementing in his forest 
hermitage, albeit adapted to changed 
Whatever stood in the way of the evolution of - the 
inherent sense of unity, which dwells in the heart of 
every man, was therefore eliminated through study, 


‘ self-discipline, service and song. 


The ploughman, as Gandhiji may well be meta- 
phorically called, with his philosophy, at once prag- 
of “One step enough for me,” 
began with a conscious cultivation of every attribute 
which would aid him in effacing his ego gradually till 
he, touched what is common te all. 


conditions. . 


In short, the motif of one was mysticism, while - 


that of the other was asceticism. 

And it is obvious that in the arduous task of 
regeneration, whether individual or collective, both 
these views and ways of life are absolutely necessary. 
For we need liberty ag well as law, vision as well as 
virtue, the watch-tower as well as the work-shop. 

The mystic is the flower which grows in sunshine 
and in shower. Therefore, he accepts everything, he 
rejects nothing. He is a kind of a witness to the ever- 
unfolding pageant of life. 


The ascetic, on the other hand, is a sort of #& 


servant who scrubs and scours one by one the pots - 


and pans of the scullery till each one of them shines. 


_Or he is a warrior, who struggles at every step to £0 


nearer to the goal of his heart’s desire or his soul’s 
dream. - 
The impact of the intellectual ethos of England, 


~ though ‘confined to a microscopic minority of our 
educated countrymen, had brought in its train sceptic-" 


ism, softness and snobbery. Thus, a sort of “moral 
proletariat” had sprung up in our country. It wag cut 


off from the traditions of the past, which gevern a ~ 


people’s character and conduct in a rhythmic manner. 
And following the precedent initiated by their like- 
minded fellow-countrymen of the previous generation, 
both the Singer of, Santiniketan and the Spinner of 


Sevagram raised their banner of revolt against the 


“proselytising” of the young by the politics and polish 
of the imoney-minded civilisation from across the seas. 
This entailed their giving up their respective careers 
of cushioned comfort and big bank balances. The poet 
exchanged his flute of beauty in the environs of his 
aristocratic upbringing and activity, for the sword of 
duty. The pléader ae ‘premises of the law-court, 
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, may never lose the bliss 


_ rural ‘reconstruction. 


M 
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with all its prospects of the proverbial goose that lays 
the golden eggs, to plough the stubborn, sandy soil. 
But both were actuated by a spirit of self-sacrifice 
akin—to compare small things-with great—to that of 
‘Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ, who surrendered 
the “kingdonis” promised to them, for the sake of 
service of the “great orphan humanity.” Once again, 
thus, the truth of the ages and the sages was illus- 
trated that sacrifice is the seed of the evolution and 
advancement of mankind; nay, of all Life. . 

The poef sang : 7 

““When one knows thee, then alien there is none, 
then no door is shut Oh, grant me my prayer that I 

pf the touch of the One In 
the play of the many.” 
And he revealed and radiated this “touch of the 
‘One” in the fields ‘of literature and art, education and 

And the ploughman-cum-spinner confirmed the 
perpetual presence of the “One in the play of the 
many”-from his side - 

“He (God) is there where the tiller is tilling the 
‘hard ground and where the pathmaker is breaking 
stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, 
‘his garment is covered with dust. Put off thy holy 
ae and even like him come down on the dusty 
soil |” 

Both cast away the crown,-~and who does not 
covet it? of personal paradisiacal salvation and 
engaged themselves in the work of the world with a 
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and . 


ae -making and leaving it better than they had 
found. it. 

“Deliverance ? .Where is the deliverance to be 
found ? Our master himself has joyfully taken ,. upon 
him the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all 
for ever.” _ 

In short, Santiniketan and Sevagram: deepened the 
inherent human urge for perfection as against what 
passes muster under the protean term “progress,” And 
the best and truest expression of perfection, in spirit 
as well as in substance, is simplicity. As the Poet has 
said somewhere, “Simplicity is the physiognomy of 
perfection.” 

And hag it not always been so? The prophet or 
the poet has found himself, while passing through the 
corridors of history, side by side with the priest Or 
the ploughman. In our times the priest, has failed to 
fulfil his holy avocation and the prophet hag not as 
yet appeared. In their place, however, we have wit- 
nessed the sublime spectacle of the poet and the 
ploughman travelling together to the Temple of 
Truth. And Truth kas generally been approached 
along the avnues of ananda—joy—and asceticism. This 
may be the explanation of the observation which the 
Poet made on one occasion: “Santiniketan represents 
the ananda of Truth, Sabarmati, the tapasya of Truth.” 
And is not Truth the Beautiful Bird with two wings 
or the Tree with two birds sitting on its branches ? 
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in this volume are published translations from the. original Bengali poems. 


of Rabindranath Tagore. 


They were all translated by the Poet himself, with 


the exception of fwelve poems. They have not been published before in any. 
book. References to the Bengali originals are given in fhe nofes af the. 
end of the book. The poems have been arranged in four sections which 


roughly correspond to four major divisions in the DPoet’s writings. 


The 


selection. includes many songs composed during the Swadeshi Movement 
and ends with his last poems. / 
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New Day, New World - 


Under the above heading in Between the 
Lines, the following interesting editorial appears, 
to which our notice is drawn by Rev. G. H. 
Schanzlin of Springfield, Ohio : | 


Mist of us need right now to make a deep and last- 
ing change in our thinking. We have thought of the 
world as mostly the U. S., with Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the other western European countries crowding 
close about. us, and the ponderous shadow of Russia rising 
just beyond our more immediate arena. The rest of the 
world,—China, India, Malaya, Burma, and the other parts 
of Asia, we have thought of merely as indistinct, inarti- 
culate and rather unimportant outer parts of the world. 


That picture has now gone forever out of date with 


the rush of an express train. 


" We are still an important part of the world, of course, 
—with little Britain, France, Italy, and the others om the 


fringe of our own immedijate horizon .... but the world 


_ that is awakening,—petentially overwhelming, powerful, 


a 


increasingly articulate,—is the world of Asia. And un- 
fortunately for-us, and due to our own blindness and 
blundering,— Russia stands with Asia. . 

It is the emergence of India that has made this transi- 
tion become so dramatically and drastically important. In 
fact, two large new states have suddently arisen. The 
Moslem state of Pakistan—with over 90 million people, 
-~—and Hindustan with its 300 million. 

Two huge nations are coming to life, each vaster than 
most existing nations. Together, they have a population 
as great as all of Europe and greater than that of the 
whole western hemisphere, and their awakening symbolizes 
the end of yesterday’s world,—the world in which the 
United States emerged and has lived. 

What is still more important,—never before has’ such 
4 transition come without war. 

For generations historians have taught and militarists 
have insisted that war was a necessary evil im the eyolu- 
tion of the state and human society. 

But now one of the greatest changes in human history 
has been fostered and completed without war. The riot. 
ing and street violence that is played up in the press is 
only the froth on the deep silent sweep of the waves of 
change. Even a civil war, which could conceivably break 
out in India, would be incidental to the fact that these 
two great states have gathered themselves together, swept 
aside the long established grip of conquest,—have organized 


themselves for self-government and have become established . 


without resort to organized violence. Such an achieve- 
ment cannot be measured yet,—but it will be measured in 
the future when men of the West will-reflect upon the 
time when they first began to realize that war was not 
necessary to man’s development but an evil disease actually 
frustrating and perverting man’s progress. 

The people of Asia, such as the Chinese and the 
Hindus, centuries ago renounced war as a national policy. 
The soldier in much of Asia has long been considered 
little higher than a beggar or a bandit. 

The next century will not be “the American century” 
that so many of our own extreme nationalists have been 
talking about. In the face of these new events, such talk 
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is callow and immature. We will never be able to domi- 
nate and control these nations upon nations of awakened 
people. Already: the new Hindu government has proclaim- 
ed a “Monroe Doctrine” for Asia. It was this proclama- 
tion that shook the Dutch into: realizing that they could 
never agdin really control Indonesia and provoked them 
to commit their final violent acts in the suicide of 
Imperialism. 

We can co-operate with the people of Asia, drop our 
absurd and adolescent mantle of race superiority and, by 
working with them in a spirit of Christian goodwill and 
on democratic economic principles, have a golden century 
of world-wide friendliness and prosperity. Such an achieve- 
ment would take no more time than another world war 
and would cost infinitely less. In fact, it would earn 
enormous commercial dividends, 

But we can’t inaugurate that kind of a century by 
hogging all the oil in the world for British-American con- 
trol, by maintaining a strictly British and American mono- 
poly on all strategic waterways (witht the Dutch and 
French as our stooges) and thus controlling world trade, 
—~and by doing the many other things we have been guilty 
of in our effort to keep it a white man’s world. 

All these out-of-date policies are playing into the hands 
of Russia. While we keep ourselves blinded with our 
own propaganda, Russia continues to champion the rights 
of the colored peoples. Even in China, in spite of civil 
war, Russia is succeeding in winning the attention and 
sympathy of millions of the young Chinese away from the 
American and British backed Chiang government. 

These issues make up much of the inner. tensions 
now bepween Russia and the U. S. 


S miasatneatetacmen 


The Future of Indo-British Relations 

‘Under the ‘above caption in The ‘Asiatic 
Review, July, 1947, P. D. Saggi of the Indian 
Nationals Overseas Congress, observes : 


The future of Indo-British relations is not a matter 
of sentiment or party politics. It has now assumed the 
dimensions of an international question. Statesmen all 


over the. world are looking towards India, for what happens 
in India is going to affect the peace, progress and prosperity 
of the world. 
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To speak of the future is an exacting task. With a 
view to discussing the future we have to glance over the 
past, for present, past and future are closely interlinked. 
That the East India Company, during the first 150 years 
of its relations with India, was animated by considerations 
of commerce and trade is well known. After the Battle 
of Plassey (1757) the Company became a political power. 
Indian history for the next hundred years was a record of 
the exercise of absolute power divorced from responsibility 
to the people, though great statesmen like Amherst, Munro, 
Metcalfe, Elphinstone, Bentinck, and many other Company’s 
servants labouréd for the common good and were actuated 

eby a genuine solicitude for the people of India. Many 
reforms were introduced, social and educational, to meet 
the demands of a developing and self-conscious sociely. 

With the spread. of English education and increasing 
knowledge of English social and political ideas, the educated 
classes began to agitate for civil and political rights; which 
culminated in the grave crisis of 1857. With the Royal 
Proclamation of the following year power was transferred 
from the Company to the Crown. In 1861 the first India 
Council’s Act was promulgated and the right of Indian 
representation was recognized. In 1885 the Indian National 
Congress was established with the blessings of Lord 
Dufferin, the then Viceroy, as a safety valve for and register 
of public opinion. In’ 1892 the principle of election was 


admitted by the back door, and the powers of the Council: 


were extended to the point of asking questions and dis- 
- cussion of the Budget. 


STAGES OF REFORM 
A much bolder step was taken in 1909 by the introduc- 
tion of the Morley-Minto Reforms. The Legislative Council 
were enlarged; the principle of direct election was ac- 
cepted; and non-official majorities were provided. But 
unfortunately a great blow was dealt to the unity of India 
by the introduction of separate electorates. Our main 
difficulties today can be traced back to this. Time does 
not permit my relating the story of the Muslim deputation 
tothe Viceroy at that time—a “command performance,” as 
the late Maulana Mohamad Ali put it.. Sir Syed .Sultan 
Ahmed. until lately a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, has observed: 
“The. deputation urged that the Muslims should be 
represented im the Legislatures in greater numbers than his 


~ 


numerical proportion permitted, in recognition of the - 


historical importance of his community and his service 
to the Empire, So far. the claim was just and eminently 
reasonable. But the device of separate representation 
sowed. the seeds of a growing separatism, and the pro- 
gressive growth of separatism has rendered the device in- 
adequate. Seldom was so just and right an end vitiated 
by so wrong a means.” [A Treaty Between India and the 
United Kingdom, p. 66.) | 
In 1921, under the Act of 1919, parliamentary reforms 
were introduced with the avowed object of “a gradual deve- 
lopment of self-governing institutions with a view’ to a 
progressive realisation of responsible government-in India 
as an integral part of the. British Empire.” The India 
Act of 1935 was the outcome of years of discussion, com- 
missions and conferences._ Shevalankar, however, calls it 
a “prodigy of Imperialist statesmanship, an elaborate and 
ingenious device to frustrate the emergence of a free 
_ India and to secure so far as constitutional provision could 
secure the continuation of British rule in circumstances 
totally differént- from those prevailing at the time of its 
establishment.” [The Problem-of_India, p. 186.1] 


Tae 1935 FRAMEWORK — ~~ - 


Unfavourable comments have been made in this country ~ 


about the cautious, suspicious and unfriendly Indian ap- 
proach to the British declarations of good faith and good- 
will towards India. 





But in the words of Professor Coup- 
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land: “If the Act [1935] came into full operation (which, 
of course was dificult to work) the status of India would 
be comparable with that of a Dominion before 1914.” 
When war came the federal structure was shelved, and 
British India worked under the other provisions of the _. 
Act in the Provinces and of the 1919 Act at the Centre. “ 

Next came the Cripps proposals. They conceded the 
demand for a Constituent Assembly and introduced the 
idea of a treaty to be negotiated between the two countries, + 
The proposals were considered, in the words of Mr. Gandhi, 
“a post-dated cheque,” and were rejected. _ 

The next attempt at the solution of the problem was. 
the Cabinet Mission’s plan of May 16, 1946. Thereby 
an interim Government was set up, and India’s right to 
secede from the Empire was accepted. The demand for 
fixing a time limit had been persistent, and Mr. Attlee’ 


-rose to the occasion by declaring in the House of Commons 


on February 20 that all British forces would be withdrawn 
by June, 1948. The news was reassuring, and proved the 
sincerity ofthe Labour Government and the integrity of 
British statesmanship. This improved Indo-British re- 
lations, and achieved much. Throughout the constitutional 
history we find that public demand has been always ahead 
of the concessions made and the reforms introduced. India 
was not only democratic in her outlook, but she wanted 
to reach the goal of complete independence at the earliest 
opportunity, . 

very pertinent question is asked at this stage. 
Having won freedom, can India retain it? I say yes. 
Indians fought to defend liberty, freedom and democracy 
in France, Germany, Egypt and the Desert campaign; from 
Dunkirk to Hongkong they fought everywhere. And they 
will fight again and again till the foes and forces that 
threaten freedom and democracy today are humbled and 
humiliated. 
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~Some* people opine that shorn of the British Navy, 
Army and Royal Air Force, the defence of India will he 
almost impossible, I do not subscribe to this view, though 
{ realize that some sort of technical aid will be necessary 
in the beginning to train Indian personnel, Germany, Italy 
and Japan are finished as potential dangers. France is 
Niicking her wounds. . 


Britain is slowly recovering from war losses. The two - 


great Powers that remain are Russia and America. Many 
» a time the question has been asked, Are Indians pro- 
“Communists? Without. any hesitation I say no. There 
may be certain things which we could learn from Russia, 
because she and -India are agricultural countries; both 
have rural economies and raw materials and markets, All 
that Russia wants today is capital and ‘machinery, and 
India can supply neither. Therefore, India is not afraid 
of any aggression from Russia. Regarding America, the 
- danger is even more hypothetical. America wants markets 
for her goods, and for a long time to come we shall need 
all the machinery, sll the technical skill, and all the 


mechanical paraphernalia that America or Britain can. 


spare, Moreover, Americans are independent people; they 
are not prepared to build their palaces on the graves of 
others. : 

India is a great country, rich in men and material re- 
~ sources. An independent India can definitely raise an 
army efficient and strong for her purposes. Moreover, in 
€ these days, defence is a joint problem. Tio say nothing of 
India, even America, Russia or Britain cannot stand alone, 
In this atomic age defence is more a regional matter. 
“Days of big Empires are gone,” says Pandit Nehru, 

“and so are those of individual entities.” For our defence 
‘ we have to make common cause with China, Australia, 
Egypt and other countries that lie in this region. Hence 
India need not necessarily remain within the Common- 
wealth for the sake of defence. In due course India will 
contribute more towards international amity and goodwill 
than she will need in the shape of protection. The other 


possible groups that can be formed are: .(2) Central Euro-. 


pean; (6) Slavonic; (c) Far Eastern; (d) American. 

‘ QOn-close scrunity we find that, whereas India has much 
in common with other groups, her continued connection 
with the British Commonwealth is more natural, and his- 
> tory in the past two decades has forged the links stronger. 


TrapE AND ExrernaArt, RELATIONS 


The activities of the East India Company in India were 
more than trading. Even English historians have called 
them “loot” and “shaking the pagoda tree.” Even after 
1858, when government by the British Crown began, trade 
relations were still conducted preponderantly in the inter 
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ests of Great Britain. Such industrialization as exists in 
India today is the outcome of the two wars, which gava 
her a chance to equip herself. She remains a great mar- 
ket for British goods, and will be so for a long time to 
come provided political relations are not embittered, The 
conductors of British trade and commerce have a reputation 


‘in India for fair dealing; their integrity and soundness 


are relied upon. 

The United Nations Organization is being built up to 
bring peace and to end wars. But will it do so? _ As the 
time passes the gulf between hig powers, instead of being 
bridged, is widening. I was in Paris at the time of the 
Peace Conference and it was clear that though the Allies 
had won the war they had yet to win the peace,- The - 
nations were divided into blocks and factions, Once again 
separate zones of influence were sought to be created 
and different ideologies were pushed forward. In the 


. presence of clashing theories—of capitalism, imperialism 


and communism—which side should India take? By nature 
Indians are peace-loving. Not only India, but the East 
generally has given birth to policies of peace. Such great 
religions as Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity have 
taught peace. India’s role in present.circumstances is to 


strengthen her own position and £0 on promoting peace 
as best she can, 


Wirsin or Wrruour 


The Cripps Declaration gave India the choice’ either 


to remain within the Commonwealth or to sever her con- 
nections if she 


so desired. Under the Statute of West« 
minster, 1931, all the Dominion Parliaments became for- 
mally and legally independent for internal and external 
purposes alike, but the way they stood with the Mother 
Country during the last war showed that. there was some- 
thing stronger than a formal contract between Britain and 
the Dominions. In the face of a common danger they 


stood as a unity to fight the forces that threatened the 
overthrow of democracy. 


Sir George Schuster in Indie and Democracy, refer- 


ring to Britain and the Dominions, observes: “There is a 


spirit which binds these separate units in a string like 
beads: (a) Conimon way of life; (b) allegiance to a com- 
mon sovereign; (c) a common home of origin,” 

By these tests India does not belong to the Common. 
wealth. Moreover, in South Africa, Ceylon, Australia, 
Canada, East Africa, Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana, 
Indian nationals suffer from political disabilities of one 
kind or the other. “All these restrictions and racia] dis- 
criminations,” says Sir Syed ‘Sultan Ahmed, “are not only 
very humiliating and irritating, but they also raise the 


fundamental question, What does the Commonwealth stand 


for? ‘If our nationals,’ to quote Viscount Peel at the 
Imperial Conference in 1923, ‘are to be regarded as a 
foreign body politic of these dominions,’ it is time we 
asked ourselves, Should not India go out?” : 
On the other hand, there are uniting factors hetween 
India and the Commonwealth: (2) Common struggle and 
suffering during the two mworld wars; (5) common; alle. 
giance to the ideology of democracy; and (c) two 
hundred years of historical relation. Links so strong can- 
not be easily disregarded by snapping the connections 
which have grown out of them. The seeds of democracy 
were present centuries ago in the village system in India, 
But they had no ‘opportunity to develop, because of inter. 
nal insecurity arid invasion from without. With the coming 
of the British and the study of their self-governing insti- 
tutions, a movement grew for the revival of ancient self: 


' governing local institutions in “the light of modern notions 


of democratic government, This was crystallized in the 
birth of the Indian National Congress. No wonder that 
India has come to have a great faith in the parliamentary 
form of yovernment, and, in spite of everything, has retained 
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great-love for political traditions on the British model. 
She desires to draw inspiration from the same source in 
the building of the new Constitution for a United India 


in the future. 


Tus IyTrerna, Conruicr 


Another factor which will greatly influnece the future 
of Indo-British relations is that of the internal travail. 
There is the triangle of the Congress, the Muslim League 
and the Princes. ‘The Constituent Assembly, boycotted 
by the Muslim League and before any States’ representa- 
tives attended, passed a resolution declaring the intention 
to make India a sovereign republic. As you are aware, 
the League meeting at Lahore in 1940 asked that India 
should be partitioned into two blocks—Pakistan and 


Hindustan. 


Mr, Jinnah does not seem to me to have gone beyond 


the Lahore resolution. All that he has done is to give it 
flesh and blood and to clothe it in a new spirit. As such, 
it appears very much inflated. Gandhiji is willing to con- 
cede the substance of the Lahore resolution, Mere acade- 
mic controversies regarding India being a nation. or 4 
congeries of nations should not stand in the way of a 
final settlement. If India is to be free, democracy must 
decide on its particular pattern, and Muslims will, and 
must, be given the right of self-determination; Once Hindu 
and Muslim differences are composed, the question of the 
State can be taken up and solved without much difficulty. 
The States, by resolutions of the Chamber of Princes, have 
shown their willingness to join the rest of India; rightly 
they wish to avoid siding with one party or the other. It 
appears that the settlement of the Indian problem is within 
sight, and the country is accepting the inevitable. Such 
a settlement will not only vastly improve internal condi- 
tions in India, but also place Indo-British relations on a 
much better footing. 


. There may be .certain differerices of opinion between 
the politicians and the statesmen in India as to whether 
she should remain within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations or not. But. there can be no difference of opinion 
that a free India will not only be friendly, but also a 
close ally of Britain. _ Destiny—or call it the force of 
history—has brought us together, and together we shall 
remain. The links that have been forged between the two 
countries are no common: links and it is, not easy to tear 
them asunder. All-we have to do at present is to under- 
stand each other better. In the past, I must admit, little 
was done to explain the English viewpoint. India was 
considered of small importance. The goodwill of a small 
country in the Balkans or the Middle East was regarded 
as of greater consequence than the goodwill of millions 
in India. This perhaps was due to India being a subject 
country. But mow conditions have changed. India is at 
the threshold of independence, and good relations with 
her cannot be a matter of indifference. ' 


There remains much prejudice in both countries to 
be overcome. Maybe it arises from pride on one side 
and long frustration om the other; but I feel that, given 
the chance, these features will disappear and the sun 
of friendship and amicable: relationship will arise. ‘Then 
the mutual destiny of India and Great Britain set in the 
historical background will be reached—that is, to pro- 
mote peace, amity and goodwill in the world. Only then 
can we proceed from the British Commonwealth to the 
Commonwealth of Mankind, 
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Know What To Do.. 
and When To Do It! 


WH ETHER you are a butcher, baker, or candlestick 
maker, your life isn’t going to be the same. The mosr 
astounding transformations —unexpected changes—are 
going to alter your ways of living in the next few years 
Millions have een wanting a change— but few will be 
ready for it. Avoid the inevitable BS disillusionment 
thar will come, 

_ Let the Rosicrucians show you how to develop your 
intuitive Powers, your unsuspected talents into new, mse- 





‘ful abilities, Prepare to meet the demands that will be- 


made upon you. It will be too late to sa “I al 
thought — I believed —We always did it this wey. 


Accept This Free Book 


The Rosicrucians are an age-old fraternity devo 
helping man understand himself, znd poimting cae noe 
he may adjus: his capabilities to the world in which he- 
lives. They offer youa Peas ¢ of this fascinating book 
The Mastery of Life.” It will tell you in simple language 
how you can prepare yourself and your family for the 


shock ahead~and for se if-sufficiency. Address Scribe A. YY. | 
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Philippine Republic Holds First The Social and Economic Role of © | 
Elections Nov. 11 _“ Engineers and Technicians. 
5 : = f ? 9 ff F < . 
With state and local elections just past, U. 8. Ain aii article under the above caption, J. i. 


public attention today turned toward the Republic of E./Fried writes in the International Labour Review, 


Philippines which will hold general elections Novem- . z ‘ ne 
ber 11 for the first time since full independence wa3 Jing; 1947, about the close inter-relation of the 


granted by the United States, July 4, 1946. The* work of engineers and technicians with general 
present ag ot or ernment oe elected while the social factors and economic policies, from which 
nation was still a Commonwealth. ‘ eo ot b : 

More than -three million Filipinos are eligible to° the introductory portion is quoted elow : 
vote this year, and estimates indicate about’ 85 per cent 
‘will go to polls. Balloting will determine eight 
senatorial seats, 45 ‘provincial governorships, 100 pro- 


“ye Ag * 8 d : ; y 
ce [oo mina Geeta cad as In the accomplishment of this task, engineers and 


The November 11 elections culminate 45 years of ‘technicians have an important and often decisive parb 
: sis ey a “ | ee . to play. 
systematic political progress for the Philippines. Com: 6. : : a 
pletely without political privileges when the United (agra ueveloonens are golig on emma 
States took over in 1898, the Filipinos voted for the @” Shp, ime; everywiele Dues indine new 
first time in 1901 when mayors, vice-mayors and technicians are constantly engaged in d hi non 
municipal councilmen were elected by less than two’ ®2d improved methods of production, and the rang 
per cent of the total population - of their activities is constantly widening. The effects 

Since then, the number and level of elective of these developments in production methods are ine 
offices has been increased steadily and franchise has Teaching. One has but to consider the example of t ae 
‘been extended gradually through the expansion of mechanisation of agriculture, which promises to a0 


The urgent and challenging task of the post-war 
era is to translate into feality what has been made 
possible through the constant progress of technology. 


--voting qualifications and education. Women’s suffrage ®Way in time with the chronic state of hunger to 


Avda: adowied 1 me a : ere ig Which large parts of the world have hitherto been 
es sites boas eae vee ae Passa Dl ae . : subjected, and which must also change profoundly the 
A Commonwealth Government for the Philippines conditions of life and work and the social structure 
was set up under the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1984, of ‘agricultural workers, who . still form the jargest 
which also fixed 1946 as the year for attainment of Section of the population of most countries. Changes 
mationhood —USIS. in production methods bring about changes in con~ 
sumption and distribution, in employment and popu- 

. lation movements, in exports and imports. 
Realising this intimate connection between 
, technical developments and social and economi¢ 
changes, Governments have carried out exhaustive 
Slroyfwules official investigations during the last decades in order 
to furnish the background information for adequate 


£ * 
FIC Og ANG aE @ Harton 247] legislative and governmental action. These investi- 
| : \ gations’ have shown the repercussions of technological 


after] _ changes to be so great that all countries are consider- 
: &) Cray ARS FAT We ing how ‘technological development may be directed in 





. such .a way as to ensure the achievement of desirable 
P-26, Raja Basauta Roy Road, social ends—above all, how to combat technological 
CALCUTTA. unemployment and attain full employment. 


_ ar : The most direct approach to the problem is to 
Among - the makers of modern Bengal distinguish between ends and means, to acknowledge 
Ramananda Babu will always occupy an honoured that technology is a means and that social and 
place. x x x Like Tagore’s the late Mr. Chatterjee’s economic progress ig the end. The first task, then, is 
genius was essentially constructive. x x\By publishing {> establish in broad outline what are the desirable 
this engrossing biography of her father, Srijukta economic goals; the technological means of achieving 
pectin eek ae ede aaesdlpehiog ges a those goals‘can then be determined. It is almost 
erivatively to the whole country. x x No one cou aad - ata’ : opress 
‘have written a biography of Ramananda Babu as she ie Mee ee tear ee nae. hee: ig 


has done. It will certainly remain ® sOurce book for also 2 growing belief that the development of techno- 

future writers and students, 1 ° : 
'Weidisthan Salen ogy can and must be largely directed by social consi- 
: derations. There is an increasing tendency to repu- 

‘* An authentic and highly interesting biography . diate the notion that technological ~development is & 

in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chattopadhyaya: blind foree ungovernable by man. What machines and 
x x The life story of auch a man is naturally linked what industries shall be developed, what production 
up with the main‘currents of contemporary national methods shall be prohibited, what raw materials shall 
history and we ara glad to note that the author has be used, what type of research shall be stimulated or 
adequately covered this wider background in deline- discouraged—these questions are now considered to be 
ating the individual’s life. Ths style is restrained of national—and often international—concern, and 
and has a homely grace, and a aumber-of fiae photo- therefore to be decided, or at least influenced, by the 
gtaphs have greatly enhanced the valua of the community as a whole, or by international agreement. 
volume, We are sure the book will be raad with profit Technical development is valuable in so far as it pro- 
by those who wish to study the currents and cto‘s- motes the legitimate aspirations and the welfare of the 
curreats of Bengal’s history for the last half a century ¢ommunity. In other words, the technological system 
with which Ramandod: was intimately associated. must be regulated by choices based on considerations, 
—Amrita Baxar Patrika. — of social desirability and by the realisation of the need 

for international. co-operation. fo pee 
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This, in a very approximate way, is what is meant 
by the ‘planning’ or ‘gocial engineering’ which is now 
going on in many countries, particularly in those. 
confronted with the huge tasks of reconstruction, In 
the ‘countries which have not directly suffered from 
the destruction of war, there is also a growing aware- 
ness that deliberate action must be taken against the 
hazards of the industrial system (such as technological 
unemployment ; underpayment, job insecurity and the 
drabness of life of the worker ; ; uneven use of re- 
sources and uneven economic development which leads 
to “scarcity in the midst of plenty, or potential 
plenty”; etc.). The increased sense of urgency with 
which these problems are now considered is due partly 
to the complexity of present-day industrial society, 
but also partly to the belief. that present-day techno- 
logy is able to master these problems. Few would 
deny that the immediate evils of the earlier stages of 
the industrial era were greater than those of the 
present stage ; and that the development of technology, 
while increasing the dangers that might result from 
mismanagement, provides unparalleled possibilities. 

What is,in view of this situation, the position of 
the engineers and technicians as professional groups 
Firstly, for the successful solution of the great tasks 
which have been briefly outlined, the advice and 
collaboration of the engineers and techniciang ip indis- 
pehsable, as is, on the side of the latter, a full under- 
standing of their social and ‘political responsibilities. 
Secondly, however much the problems and tasks of 
engineers and technicians of the various 
differ, they “speak the same language.” Their methods 
of work and investigation, their professional standards 
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countries ° 


and ethies and ther social and economic interests are 
fundamentally identicul. However, engineers have 
suffered from specialisation and insufficient contact. 
among themselves; they have also. suffered from in- 
sufficient contact with other groups, aB much-as other 
groups hhave suffered fr lack of contact with 


echnical experts. Finally, it must always be remem-_ 
bered that engineers and technicians are not only the 


creators of, but are also themselves conditioned by, 
the course and application of technology, and that 
their own activities coutribute as much to shaping 
their own lives as to shaping those of their fellow 
citizens. This is particularly so becausé the , large 
majority of engineers and technicians belong to the 
employed group. They are givers, but also receivers, 
of orders. Legislation and practices concerning indus« 
irial relations, collective bargaining, salary scales, eic., 
are of immediate importance to them and their fami- 
lies ; they are covered by social insurance schemes ; 
they are liable to suffer from adverse working condi- 
tions and unemployment, and to gain from favourable 
working conditions and full employment; in brief, 
their fate is tied up with that of the community a8 & 
whole and they are as directly interested as any other 
group in property and progress. 

Hence it is the opinion of competent observers im 
many countries that the 
must, “more than hitherto, be integrated in social and 


oe, 


i” 


engineers and technicians — 


political life, both on a national and on an inter-_ 


national scale. 
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, furkish Women Today and Yesterday 
For the better appreciation and realization by 
the outside world of the progress and evolution 
undergone by Turkish women during, the last 90 


years, Miss Sureyya Agaoglu writes in The Asiatic. 


Review, April, 1947 : : 

Today in Turkey women enjoy all the ,rights 
enjoyed by all women of the civilized world. With 
the exception of military service they are active in 
all walks of life, share the same remuneration and are 
‘subject to the same regulations for promotion. In 
order to understand the real value of the freedom and 
equality of women, which appears to us only natural, 
it is necessary that her social position in the past 
should be studied. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that Turkish women only acquired these rights 
after the Kemalist® Revolution in 1928. Prior to this 
date the role of women in Turkey could be divided 
into two distinct phases. In the first phase before the 
influence of Arab, Byzantine and Iranian ‘civilizations, 
they enjoyed all rights held by men, just as they do 
today. Even in those days the Hakan, the State ruler, 
could not receive or grant audiences to Ambassadors 
without the.presence of the Hatun, the ruler’s wife. 
The Hatun was present at all State conferences, and 
her opinion was consulted in important affairs «of 
State. Peasant women, like their sisters of the towns, 
were recognized as important factors in their homes 
and communities. 

The second phase began in the tenth century, 
when Turkish civilization came in, together with 
Iranian, Arab and Byzantine. Zoroastrianism, which 
was the national religion of Iran, looked upon women 
as profane creatures. In Byzantium, due to patriachial 
family life, the position. of women was very low. 
Before the Islamic religion was founded, it is true, 
Arabs had considered women with disdaim and 4s 
instruments of amusement. Arab women were deprived 
of the rights of inheritance, of holding property and 
of acting as witnesses in courts, Muhammad strove 
hard to elévate the position of women, saying that @ 
paradise was under the feet of motherhood, and he 
assured many rights to women, Men, who previously 
had been allowed to marry as many women as they 
pleased, were prohibited from taking more than four 
Wives in marriage ; he recognized the rights of women 
in laws governing inheritance, property and choice of 
Witnesses in courts. : 

Consequently the result of the contact with such 
civilizations has been unfavourable for Turkish home 
life. Under their influence the place of the Turkish 
women in Turkish home and society became debased. 
Thus Turkish women withdrew themselves from social 
life, and their intellectual and moral education became 
neglected. They were not ailowed to read books other 
than moral and religious; they were made to wear 
thick black veils-on their faces, and their windows 
were fitted with wooden lattices to prevent them from 
being seen. Behind such lattices and veils there re- 
mained no other-prospect than that of getting married. 
A young girl could marry as soon as she was fifteen. 
She could not. talk to mén other than the members 
of her own family, and her marriage was arranged 
through the family, : 

Under these circumstances no prospective bride or 
bridegroom could see each other before the wedding. 
After’ the marriage the wife would display complete 
submission towards the husband. A man could marry 
up to four wives. To obtain a divorce it was ‘not 
necessary to appeal to State authorities or to get 4 
court ruling. As it was only men who could form a 
bond of union it was practically only they who could 
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Jogsen it by pronouncing the words, “I have divorced 
thee.” Men had the right of priority in inheritance. 


After a simple elementary schoo] education the doors. _ 


of further education were closed to women. 

After the reforms of 1850 women’s movements 
started. Turkish women began to get in touch with 
Kuropean movements, to learn foreign languages, .aD 
to read foreign books. After the second constitutional 
period of the Young Turk Revolution in 1909 women 
were given a little more freedom, and secondary 
schools for girls were opened, as a result of which 
thousands of young girls flooded the schools, and the 
voices of women were observed to rise in social life 
along with those of men. The veil became gradually 
thinner and Carzaf was turned to an elegant dress. 
‘In a very short time the veils were entirely lifted and 
drawn up on to the head, forming’ a band of tulle as 
an ornament. At ‘first the change was observed only 
in certain cities and among the upper classes. How- 
ever, in spite-of these great changes in the lives of 


_ women, even until the end of the first avorld war, in 


public places, such as trains, trams, cinemas, theatres, 
women’s seats were separated from men’s by parti- 


-tions made of either wood or cloth. When the girls 


started to attend universities they worked entirely 
separated from men, and this was called Women’s 
University. Although complaints were heard from time 


‘to time by some narrow-minded people, women conti- 


~ nued to develop in their social life. The Turkish 


inl, 
finding that all educational establishments held their 
doors open for her, worked as hard as she could. 
When Turkish men went to the front in the first 
World War, women began to take the place of their 
menfolk: But these activities were on a small scale, 
although they began to earn their own living. 
The Turkish woman, however, was not constitu- 
tionally placed on an equal social footing with man 
until 1923. During the wars of independence women 
were of the greatest assistance to men, both in the 
towns and villages. Townswomen looked after the 
wounded, comforted them and produced food for the 
troops. Village women carried ammunition to the front 
on ox-drawn wagons, and when necessary even bore 


. arms as valiantly as did their brothers and sons. It 


is for this reason that in Ankara one of the monu- 
ments represents a ‘peasant woman carrying heavy 
missiles on. her back and plodding along with patience, 
fortitude, gravity and dignity. . 

As soon as the war was over, Ataturk launched a 
new campaign for the freedom of women... He made 
speeches about women’s freedom, and all these found 
@ joyous echo in every part of the country. The pro- 
gress begun in women’s life took a more rapid turn, a 


wider aspect and a safer course under Ataturk’s pro-- 


tection. Women were to be seen working in every 
sphere of social life. . 
The Turkish women obtained all her .social rights 
through the civil law in 1926. This law proclaims the 
following Statutes in favour -of women : 
1. Man may marry only one woman. 
2. Girls may not marry before the age of seventeen. 
3. Marriege had been freed of religious ritual and 
had assumed legality under civil law. .~ 


‘:4, According to the new law either party may. 
apply to court for a divorce. Whether such a plea is. 


justifiable depends on the decision of a court of law. 

5. In the absence of any special understanding the 
only difference which exists between husband and wife 
is that which concerns private property. 

6. In matters of inheritance no difference exists 
between men and women. | 

Four years after the introduction of civil law, civil 
rights were granted. to Turkish women as a natural 
outcome of a regime which looks upon women as an 


Municipal Council. 
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important half of society. In 19384 they were also given 
the right of a seat ir the National Assembly. Today 
a woman has complete freedom of action. She ean be 
a teacher, doctor, architect, engineer, lawyer or judge. 
She can engage in business dnd administration, and 
can become a Member of Parliament or of any 


The women working in the fields, the thousands 


of women in factories, in public works as labourers— 


all these women contribute their share, are very dili- 
gent in their work, are paid on equal basis with men, 
and perform their work with complete success. While 
the Turkish woman is carrying on her professional 
work with great zeal and vigour, she is at the same 
time not neglecting her part in‘ the family life, and 
most of the women holding important posts are mar- 
ried and have children. - ~ 

_. Turkish women know ‘that there is a duty far 
higher and more virtsous than any other—the duty of 
being a good mother. In social work women also play 
a prominent part. They are leaders in the Red Crescent 
(Turkish Red Cross); in Child Welfare Societies, in 
finding employment and caring for the poor, as nurses, 
as workers in children’s hospitals and nurseries, and 
as teachers of the illiterate. 

In one word it is the aim and object of Turkish 
women to do everything in their power to raise the 
standard of life in their own country and to co: 
Operate with the other women to build a better under- 
standing and to make one world. 
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~ The Philosophy of Sufis and Saints 

East and West reproduces the above illu- 
minating article by Gurudas Ram from Kalyan 
Kalpataru:  - 


The philosophy of Sufis nad Saints is the religion 
of Love Divine. They lay the maximum stress, on 
spiritual environment, the company of the living 
Spiritual Master, known as Murshid or Guru, for the 
cultivation of Love Divine. The principle can claim 
to have its basis on science. The influence of environ- 
ment is one of the greatest doctrines of science and is 
recognized to be one.of the most potent factors in the 
evolution of life. Just ‘as without the harmony of 2 
scientist with the natural environment there can 
no real science, in like manner, there can be no true 
religion without the correspondence of spiritual 
environment. ' o a 


“God can be reached: only by those 
' Who on the Master wait for help: 
O thou who seekest afier Him, _ 

To Him alone thy worship give.” 


The religion of externalism, or of the orthodox. 
type with its narrow fanaticism and bigotry and 
meticulous performance of rituals and ceremonials, 18 
reprehended by Sufis and Saints. The religious faith 
reposed in a living Spiritual Master, who has com- 
munion with the Almighty Creator, is higher and 
nobler than the faith in the paraphernalia of external- 
ism. In the religion of Sufis and Saints, the religious. 
Master is the personal living center of theology around. 
whom. the whole religious system is ensphered. 


a “Tike the Hays I too circumambulate, 


But around my Master Beloved ; 
Like the dogs I am not disposed = 
To walk around the bodies dead” | .° || 
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Blessed’ are the hands that tend the sick: 
make the sick-bed’ comfortable and hasten 


Serving the sith. os aa 


recovery. 
with our rubber requisites. | 


"Made from the finest ‘quality of pure 
‘natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 
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We are happy in helping them . a Ae 


Our range ine lad é.s°3 - 
Rubber Cloth, Hot Water Bottles, Ice... 
Bags, Air Beds and Pillows; Air’ Rings 
_and Cushions. Surgical Gloves, Surgical 
Aprons, Rubber Tutbings ete. - 
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Nor do the Sufis and Saints recognize the study 
of books nad scriptures~as sufficient means for~ the 
comprehension of the Ultimate Reality. They prescribe 
“knowledge through: acquaintance” for the realization. 
of Divine Wisdom, and not “knowledge through des- 
eription.” ‘Words "may ‘hint at reality through symbols 
and’ ‘metaphors; but they do not help a seeker in the 
realization of* the ‘Ultimate Truth. Religion is. to be 
experimented with and experienced, and the experience 
ésséntiallyrelates to Spirit. ee 
’ ‘The fact is that the path starts from the heart of 
a student. It is, therefore, a matter. of paramount im- 
portance .that the dust which has accumulated ‘on the 
‘mirror of heart through the fierce and distorting gusts 
of sense desires, must be brushed away by the gentle 
breeze of Love Divine. Love Divine purifies the heart 
and helps the devotee to soar up moth-like through 
the citadel of egoistic selfhood to the Divine Candle— 
the candle which consumes all sense of ‘duality. 

_..The spiritual practices prescribed by such Spiritual 
Masters are simple and direct. They are not com- 
plicated by. tortuous and rickety paraphernalia; and 
gan be practised by any one, anywhere and at any 
time, They are entirely free from any bias and have 
an: intellectual basis. An ordinary householder can 
achieve wonderful results by devoting even a slice of 
his time to the performance of these spiritual exercises 
which comprise: “repetition of the Holy Name” 
{termed Zikr or Sumirana), “contemplation of the 


Holy Form” (Fikr or Dhyana) and “perception of the 
Spiritual Sound” (Sultan-ul-azkr or Surat Sabda Yoga). 


The performance of these practices puts the lower-self - 


of the seeker out of action and ultimately enables him 
to attain a state of. cneness with the Supreme Being. 


“I became Thee, Thou didst become me, 
I became the body and Thou the hfe, 
No one can say now, Oh none ! 
That Thou and I are not one?’ 


The prophets and messengers of God descend to 
this planet to harmonize and unify suffering and 
staggering humanity. The Sufis and Saints have conse- 
quently trampled under foot all distinctions of caste, 
creed and nationality. They- have preached brother- 
hood of man and Fatherhood of God. 


“How can I solve this riddle, O followerg of Islam i 
For I do not know my own natronalkty, . 

I am neither a Jew nor a Christian, 

Neither a Zoroastrian nor a Muslim.” 


_ Religion is a system of Truths. Truth is one and 
harmonizing. Like Lord Christ who has said, “Think 
not that-I-am come to-destroy the law or the pro- 
phets: I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” the 
Sufis and Saints have eorroborated and substantiated 
the religion of each cther. 
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“NOTES 


Lhe Congress in. Power 


Acharya ‘Kripalani’s statement, the full text of 
which is given in this issue, contains many poignant 
truths. It is a vital necessity for every Congressman 
and natidnalist in India to realise in full the impliea- 
tions of such a statement, coming as it does from the 
President of the A-I. .C.'C. We have been feeling for 
some time that the men at the top of the Congress 
have lost sight of realities and are indulging in self- 
adulation and - self-and-party-aggrandisement at the 
cost of their faithful followers, who constitute the bulk 
of the Indian nation. The: All-India Congress Come 
mittee and most .of the “Provincial Congress Com~ 
mittees hhave lost sight of the Congress ideals of service 
and dre behaving. as if they were. conquerors, free to 
béstow largesse, jobs, contracts and appointments _iB- 
discriminately, on their relatives and favourites, with- 
out regard to the welfare. of the people. We cannot 


gay as’ yet that we have even made a beginning ‘to 


arrive at the democratic ideal of governing the country 
“for the people, by the people.” 

‘Imperial Delhi was conceived and constructed by 
the British Imperijal ist ag a psychological dam against 
the flowing torrent of Indian nationalism, in a vain 
attempt to divert that flow back to mediaevalism, The 
British failed, due mainly to two World Wars and the 
rising temper of the masses in, Nationalist’ India, but 
to our sorrow we must record the fact that Imperial 
Delhi is more mediaeval today than it was ever under 
the Viceroys. We must admit the truth of the remark, 
made by a foreign educationalists whose knowledge of 
the India of today was comprehensive, that the 
Congress Government was ultra-modern in its speeches 
and preachings but was mediaeval in its ways, while 
the Muslim League was mediaeval in its ideals but 
primitive in its behaviour. The heads of the Congress 
Governments, at the Centre and inthe Provinces, must 
realise that at present they are lowering the standards 
everywhere and unless the menace be checked in time, 
this freedom, won by the People at such a terrible cost 


of sacrifice and misery, might be frittered away by the- 


> 


Leaders of the nation. The heads of the Government 
must realise that they are gradually estranging ‘them- 
selves from the people in the way they are proceeding. 

There is a tame Legislature and Parliament at 
Delhi and the same is the case in the provinces.” And 
the reason why is not far to seek. For a considerable 
time past, the Powers-that-be in the Working Com- 
mittee, virtually nominated the A-I. C, C., and the 
A-I. C. C. in its turn dominated the Provincial Con- 
gress Committees,.The Provincial Committees moulded 
the District Committees and so on and so forth, The 
nation was frantically eager for freedom after over & 
century of ruthless exploitation and merciless repression 
and therefore neither asked quesitons nor reasoned 
why. They were willing-to be led by anyone in the 
name of freedom without looking at the antecedents 
of that leader. And therefore these Tammany Hall 
methods of Caucus rule was tolerated for the want 


‘of - a> better system. As a consequence we have today 


par ty-boss- rule almost all over the country, and these 
party-bosses have seen to it that only the tamest and 
dumbest -of their henchmen be sent to the Legislatures 
and Assemblies. Indeed it would not bé wrong to say 
that 80 per cent—if not more—of the members of the 
Legislatures and Assemblies are nominated members, 
nominated by their party-bosses and not elected by the 
free will of the country’s nationals. Our Jeaders must 
realise that this arrangement runs counter to the basic 
ideals of the Congress and violates the i 
principles of democracy. 


In the total absence of any opposition or even that 
of a “ginger-group,” the Government remains unaware 
of pitfalls and becomes pussillanimous in norma] times 
and vacillatory and erratic in emergencies. This fact 
has become patently manifest in Delhi throtgh --the 
course of the year that is coming to a close. Our 
leaders, including our beloved Mahatma Gandhi, must 
beware of this fact. No country can travel far ‘on the 
path of progress if its heads alternate between blissful 
somnolence and violent emotional agitation. ~ : 

.We find that. our great Oheg aro’ yet moving along 


their individual emotional impulses. Do the Congress 
leaders realise that their first and foremost duty is to 
serve those of the Indian nationals. through whose 
staunch’ sippoft, firm determinatich and immense 


sacrifices these leaders have attained the eminence and. 


power they enjoy today? We confess that we are 
unable ag yet to percelve any realism or even any 
desire to serve in those in whose hands the reins of 
the State have been placed through the sanction of the 
people. We observed with dismay the irresponsibility 
and light-heartedness with which vital Cabinet port- 
folios and Foreign service posts of paramount impor- 
tance were handed out like prize-books at a school 
antual function, without any ‘consideration as to the 
fitness or suitability of the incumbent to the post and 
without weighing the consequences, if the man proved 
to be a broken reed. Delhi today, as ever, is the 
Eldorado of the eareerist, the office-hunter and the 
myrmidons of the profiteer and the black-marketer. 
Square-pegs are still being placed in round holes by 
the arbiters of the nation’s destiny. Efficiency is being 
shouldered aside by sycophancy and sterling worth, 
experience and specialised knowledge count as nought 
as against skill in party-jobbery and intrigue, And 
most of the provincial administrations have taken the 
eue from Delhi and at least one well-established 
“Congress province” is out-Heroding Herod. Acharya 
Kripalani is more than justified in stating that “the 
unfortunate fact remains that red-tapism, jobbery, 
corruption, bribery, black-marketing, profiteering are 
as rampant today as tliey were in the days of the 
British.” He should have added that nepotism, favourit- 
ism and party-jobbery évils threaten to set up records 
unsurpassed even by the Quisling governments under 
the League-Linlithgow administration. Do our leaders 
consider the task of nation-building in India © not 
arduous enough that they allow the Indian Union to 
backslide into a vast Augean stable in this fashion ? 

The Congress of today must redeem its pledges to 
its real supporters who formed the masses that rose and 
fought for freedom against desperate odds, without 
guidance and without aid. Or else this Congress must 
and will have to make way for a nationalism more 
vitally alive to the grim realities of nation-building, 
just as the Moderate Congress and the Liberal Con- 
gress had. to stand aside before Mahatma Gandhi’s 
passive-resistance movement. A nation cannot be ex- 
perimented upon for ever, like a cat under chloroform, 
just to satisfy the pet theories of its leaders, however 
great and eminent they might be. We have to make 
this statement, more in sorrow than in anger, because 
Wwe are unable to appreciate the erratic actions of our 
leaders and their still more puzzling utterances. For 
example, we confess we could not perceive either logic 
ér realism in the “back-to-Pakistan” resolution it 
A.-I. C.C,, in regard to the Hindu and Sikh refugees. 
And ‘further, we confess,, we are unable to percieve, in 
the light of our harrowing experiences in the dire 
calamities of the 1943 famine, any: constructive reason- 
ing in Mahatma ‘Gandhi’s tirade against Controls, in 


the ‘abgetice of a-full and unfailing guarantee of pro-. 


principle of. self-determination, 


UR T : 


tection to the poor and needy against the filthy lust 
for gain that is ever present in the atrophied hearts 
of those who control the trade in the people's food 


‘and raiment. 


Bengal and the Congress Ministry 

Reaction is inevitable in any democratic country, ss 
sooner or later according to the degree of political | 
consciousness of its peoples, if the government conti- 
nues to insist on imposing itg will on the nationals of , 
that country, without any consideration for the — 
opinion, needs and necessities or feelings of the 
majority. The reaction becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as the people progressively realise that they 
are being denied those very rights, inherent in the 
for which they. have 
fought and suffered for generations, by the self-same 
leaders who only yesterday were totally dependant on 
their support. If that leader who, through a pledge of 
democracy .and selfless service, has been able to elimb 
to the thigh pedestal of authority through the will “and 
sanction of the people, starts looking down from it 
on the people with the superior air of an autocrat, 
ignoring their will, needs and desires, then he is only 
asking for repudiation. If he continues to air his whims 
and fads and to give vent to his psychological com-' 
plexes, without any regard for the feelings of his own 
people, relying solely on the acclaim and adulation of 
his creatures whom he has secured as henchmen 
through the lavish distribution of office and largesse 
at the cost of the long-suffering tax-payer, then catas- 
trophe will follow, sure as fate.-Vox populi, Vor Dez 
is not a mere hackneyed saw today, it is an axiomatic, 
living truth. : 

Arrogance, obduracy, intolerance of criticism and 
chronic self-opinionatedness might be admirable traits 
in a totalitarian Dictator, but they cannot be called 
democratic virtues by any stretch of imagination. 
Resentment will follow with the progressive realisation 
by the people that pledges are not being redeemied, that 
the people’s needs and desires are being ignored and 
that unworthy persens are being placed in authority, 
through nepotism, favouritism and  party-jobbery 
crowned with inexperience, on whom the people cannot 
place any reliance. This, for example, is patently the 
case in West Bengal today under the Ghosh Ministry. 

The people of West Bengal feel that they are 
being deprived of their rights, fot example, there has 
been no formation of the, Zonal Congress Committee 
for which the AI. C. C. President issued a directive. 
Further the people of West Bengal‘feel that their 
opinion or will counts for little with Mr. Prafulla 
Ghosh, who relies on the party-caucus of the B.P.O.C. 
and the benevolence of the A-I. C. C. to keep him in 
office. We do not wish to go into further details: in 
view of the recent deplorable anti-Security Act 
demonstrations—which We cannot condemn too 
strongly—in which the immature youth of Calcutta 
was made a cat's” paw for ulterior motives. But we 
must state that the resentment against the Ghosh 
Ministry hag substantial grounds.’ _ < “a 
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Acharya Kripalani’s Resignation 
. The Congress President, Acharya Kripalani, asked the 
All-India Congress Committee,‘ which met at New Delhi 
on November 15, to relieve him of the responsibility of 
.Presidentship and to treat his deicsion as irrevocable. 
Mahatma Gandhi attended the meeting and supporting the 
’ stand taken up by Acharya Kripalani told the Committee 
that either it, should accept the resignation of the Presi- 
dent or agree to his point of view. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
‘was elected Congress President in} succession to Acharya 
Kripalani. The election wag unanimous. . Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, who is now holding the portfolio of Food and 
Agriculture in the Central Gdvernment will resign his 
Ministership but will probably retain the Presidentship of 
the Constituent Agsembly which may hereafter be made a 
paid office. The following is the full text of his statement : 
Looking back over the ghastly tragedy of the last 
iwo months, I have no doubt that we would have been 
wise if before agreeing 1 partition we had made Mr. 
Jinnah face the logical consequences of his theory of two- 
nations, We did riot and do not believe in this pernicious 
theory and yet by accepting the June 3 Plan, we were 
more or less driven to adopt it as the basis of partition. 
However, my purpose in inviting your attention to this 
tragedy is not tio discuss the past but ‘to seek light for 
the future so that we may face it with one mind and with 
clear conception of the issues. at stake. 


Those of our Muslim countrymen, and they formed , 


the overwhelming majority of the Muslim community, who, 
misguided by the League leadership, helped in the establish- 
‘ment of Pakistan, assure us today that they no: more be- 
lieve in the two-nation theory. They are as vehement in 
their loyalty to the Indian Union as they were for the 
‘division of the country. Although we welcome these verbal 
éxpressions of loyalty, it is only by their deeds that. this 
loyalty can be tested. Nor is repentance in itself sufficient 
to wipe out the evil consequences of the mischief already 
perpetrated. 

The last few months’ experience should teach us that 
it is easy to divide the country but not so easy to divide 
the peace of the country. In spite of the national and non- 
communal basis of our Staté, we cannot ignore the fact 
‘that whatever is dome in Pakistan has its inevitable re- 
percussion in India. We should, therefore, frankly tell 
the League-minded Muslims that though we, Congress- 
men, and our Governménts are determined to protect them, 
‘we cannot do so merely on the strength of our police, and 
army. A democracy cannot put down the common man 
by sheer force of arms. 

The safety of the Muslims must come esis their 
‘Hindu neighbours who form a majority of the population 
and from whom the majority in the ranks of the police 
and ithe army must come. These will not be active in 
affording this protection unless they know that their co- 
religionists in Pakistan are’ getting a fair deal. 

If that is so the Muslim community must organize 
itself to bring pressure on Pakistan to do justice to its 
minorities. This is the only way that it can show its 
‘loyalty to the Indian Union at this critical juncture. Tf 
‘the Muslim community - fails in this- effort it must be 


“ 


‘that such an unhappy contingency will never arise. 


strong. 


-mutual advaritage of both the countries. 
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ready: to help the Indian Union to adopt” whatever pressure 
international practice prescribes to settle disputes between 
two independent States. 

It is no good shutting one’s eyes to facts, We must 
face them boldly and make up our minds as to what we 
must dp if we wish to preserve the freedom we have won 
afier years of suffering and sacrifice. The issue at stake 
is the very existence of our State. It is time we realized 
that the politics of the Muslim League and the principles 
which govern its policy in Pakistan are the very negation 
of all that the Congress had stood for and one which we 
seek to build our owg State in India. We believe in a 
secular, democratic State, and. whatever the provocation 
and whatever measures we may be obliged to adopt to 
safeguard its security, we cannot think in terms of a 
communal State. 

The League, on the other hand, with its creed of 
Islamic exclusiveness, its cult of communal hatred and 
its practice of terrorism and treachery is an exact replica 
of the German Nazis. The more we appease its appetite 
the more it will devour till like the Nazis in Europe, it 
will become a menace to the peace of Asia. If we do 
not take a firm stand today and prepare against this 
menace, we shall, ee Chamberlain’s England, rue our 
folly. 

I do not suggest that we would declare war oni Pakis- 
Far. from it. On the contrary, I hope and pray 
But 
I do believe that the only way to avoid the ghastly tragedy 
of a war between India and Pakistan is to make India 
There are many sanctions, economic and other, 
short of war, which we can use to help Pakistan see that 
friendly and amicable relatigns with India are to the 
Fear of the 
consequences of one’s folly is a salutary factor in en- 
forcing international, if not also individual, morality. 


tan. 


Our first and foremost duty today, therefore, is to 
sink all our petty inter-group or personal differences im 
one Herculean effort to build up a powerful State which 
will be a bulkwark of peace. J am a believer in non- 
violence, but I understand the logic of violence, Our 
State, like every other State, maintains an army and 
must use it when occasion demands it. Weakness, I hold, 
is a crime. [If we lack the supreme courage of non- 
violence and the will to follow the Gandhian way, let us 
at least have the common courage of disciplined violence. 
We have enough of resources and more than enough of 
manpower. <All we need is organization and drive to 
train and equip our men so. that every city, every town: 
and every village should have a disciplined citizen-army, 
which will be an instrument of service in peace and a 
guarantee of security, in war. As far as I know the 
popular mind, the people are only too anxious to Cod 
operate with the Government in such an organization. 


I dare say the Governiment are aware of the urgency 
of the situation and are perhaps planning such a drive, 
but so far there has been little evidence of it, with the 
result that the people, instead of being inspired with 
enthusiasm and confidence, are daily becoming restive and 
critical and:looking to ¢ommunal organisations for a lead 


>; cmay 


in this matter. After all, in politics, we must not only 
do the right thing but also appear to be doing so. 

The people must also realize that a nation’s strength 
is to be measured not by the size of its armies but by 
the ability of the common citizen to rise to the occasion. 
The State can cope with external menace, only if it can 
count on the disciplined loyalty of its people. No State 
can be strong where the people are prone at the slightest 
provocation to take the law into their hacds. Whatever 
the provocations, the kind of lawlessness that recently dis- 
figured the face of Delhi was the greatest disservice that 
our- people could have done to the State. 


Apart from the moral degradation involved in lynch- 
ing innocent men and women for crimes of their co- 
religionists elsewhere, such anarchy is the very negation 
of the conditions necessary for protecting our new-found 
freedom. If the people have a grievance, they must look 
to the Government to take the necessary steps and if the 
Government of the day are not willing or able to do so, 
they can demand a change in the Government. Bet they 
have no right to deprive others of the elementary rights 
of citizenship for no other crime than that of belonging 
to a different religion, , 


Even a criminal in a civilized State has a right to 
live, unless the State after a fajr trial deprives him of it. 
‘It is degrading and barbaric of us to assume that a 
Muslim because he is a Muslim is unworthy to be 4 
citizen of this State. All that we can demand is that 
those Muslims whose past record or ‘present behaviour 
makes their loyalty to the State suspect should not be 
trusted with responsible positions in the services, in the 
‘interest of the safety of the State. But in no case cad 
the people arrogate to themselves functions which pro- 
perly belong to the Government. Thereby they will only 
weaken the State and wreck the very foundations of a 
stable and civilized existence. 

There are at present two sources of friction between 
India and Pakistan which, unless eliminated or wisely con- 
trolled in time, may develop. into major conflicts or war. 


= 


One relates to the problem of the minorities, the other’. 


to Kashmir, Hyderabad and Junagadh. In relation to 
both these problems it is desirable that our leaders in the 
Government should také the A.-I.C.C. into confidence and 
tell us what the present position is and what the Govern- 
ment’s future stand is Jikely to be. On both these issues 
the nation is deeply agitated auld Congressmen ought to 
know enough of the Government’s policy to be able to ex- 
plain and justify it to the people, 

We cannot absolve ourselves of our responsibility to- 
wards the minorities in Pakistan. They were part of our 
nation as much as we are. They suffered and fought as 
our comrades in the struggle for freedom. They believe 
‘as fervently in the Congress ideal of a united India as 
we did. It is net they but we who voted for the acceptance 
.of the June 3 Plan which has deprived them of the fruits 
of freedom and placed them at the mercy of a party in 
_whose ideals they did not believe. And yet as loyal Con 
gressmen they accepted our decision in good faith, believing 
that it was for the good of India asa whole. 

They believe in our assurance that’-their rights in 
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Pakistan would be adequately safeguarded. How then can 

we disown responsibility towards them today? How can 

we allow them to be treated as worse than pariaks in 

Pakistan? How dare we deny or grudge them shelter when 

they come to us fleeing from terror worse than death? 

You have then to lay down a policy for all our provinces 

to follow. . With intelligent planning and proper co-ordina-_ 
tion, we should be able to absorb in our economy a few 2 
million people. It may take time to do so, but the task 
should not be beyond our resources. : 

What, however, is exasperating is not the nature of 

the task but the fact that in this, as in several other 
matters, we do not know where we stand. We seem to be © 
living from hand to mouth and have left the initative in 
the hands of Pakistan. We ought to have anticipated the 
contingency of a transfer of populatio:s being forced on 
us and should have provided for it in the June 3 Agree- 
ment. As it is, we have been obliged to accept it with 
regard to the Punjab. Although Sind, Baluchistan and 
the Frontier are not included in the arrangemént, we are 
faced with the fact of a daily exodus of the Hindus from 
these provinces. Fortunately, the siteation in Bengal is 
comparatively better but he would be a rash prophet who A 
said that a similar contingency would not arise there, Are 
we going to let the initiative jn this matter to rest with 
Pakistan so that whenever it suits its Government it hounds 
the minorities-out of its land and forces us to maintain 
refugee camps in perpetuity? How long are the minorities 
jin each Dominion to look for protection and shelter to 
the Government of the other Dominion ? 


The situation is illogical and intolerable. We must 
finally make up our minds whether the Government of. 
Pakistan can be trusted to look after the minorities. If 
we are convinced that it cannot, then the sooner we take 
them over and allow such Muslims as wish to migrate to 
Pakistan to do so, the better it is in the interest of both 
the Governments. 7 


If, on the other hand, we feel reasonably confident— 
that the Pakistan Government is sincere in its profession 
io guarantee equal rights to the minorities, then we must 
by mutual agreement fix a time-limit within which citizen- 
ship will be freely inter-changeable. We must then relax 
Central and provincial regulations, if any, about service 
and settlement in particular areas of the Indian Union 
for those coming from Pakistan. ‘After the expiry of a 
fixed date the protectién of minorities will be the exclu- 


- sive concern of the State whose citizenship they have volun- 


tarily chcesen to accept. Some such arrangement is the 
only cure of what threatens to be a chronic disease, 

I also feel that since the Congress is a national and 
not an international organization. it is inconsistent for 
us to maintain Congress parties in Pakistan, once the transi- - 
tion period is over. As it is, we arc faced with several \ 
anomalies. Many office-bearers of the Frontier, West 
Punjab, East Bengal and Sind P.C.C.s and members of the” 
provincial Assemblies there have left their respective areas. 
Do they continue te represent the Congress organization 
there? These are matters about which the A.-I.C.C. must 
give a clear directive to the Working Committee. Per- 
sonally, I feel that the indefivite continuance of the Cons 
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gress Party ini Pakistari and of the Muslim League Party 
in India is illogical, inconsistent and fraught with com- 
plexities. 

Goming to the States, I am glad that our Government 
have declared their policy in clear and firm terms. Kash- 
mir ~has acceded to the Indian Union and unless and until 
the people of Kashmir have constitutionally declared their 
will otherwise, the Government of India shall meet any 
unwarranted interference or aggression from outside with 
all the resources at their command. Nor will the Indian 
Government recognize or tolerate the so-called independent 
status of Hyderabad. Fortunately, the Junagdh, episode 
promises toi end satisfactorily. While the Indian Govern- 
ment have consistently maintained their democratic stand 
that the will of the people must be the decisive factor in 
determining the State’s accession, the Pakistan authorities, 
in their frantic intrigues to grab what they can, have land- 


ed themselves in the illogical and absurd position of 


justifying the Nawab when he flouted his péople’s will and 
of repudiating his action when he was » obliged. to Tespect 
their will: 

I congratulate the Government oni their firm action in 
Kashmir which, though belated, has fortunately succeeded 


in checkmating the well-planned plot of the Pakistan — 


Government to terrorize the State into submission. The 
initial success that has been attained by our Army is 2 
tribute to its courage and efficiency. But we must not 
suppose that we are as yet out of the woods. Winter will 
soon make operations in Kashmir difficult. We must take 
immediate steps to see that our forces- there are not iso 
lated or unduly handicapped by the road being blocked 
by snow. I assure the Government that whatever measures 
are necessary to fulfil our obligations to the people of 
these States will have the willing and whole-hearted co- 
operation) of our people. a 
Concress OBJECTIVE 

There is yet another problem of which I wish to in- 
vite your attention, and that is the problem of the, Con- 
gress objective and of the Congress organization. Now 
that the basic aim of the Congress, which was the achieve- 
ment of independence by peaceful and legitimate means, 
may be taken to have been achieved, should the Congress 
as an organization and as a political party continue to 
exist and, if so, what should be its programme? J have no 
doubt in) my mind that the need of the Congress to func- 
tion as a well-knit, disciplined political party is as great 
today as ever. Even in the recent communal frenzy, it is 
Congressmen who have kept themselves comparatively free 
from the prevalent hysteria and by their influence helped 
the various provincial Governmenits to maintain the peace 
and whatever communal harmony there is. Nor is there in 
India today another political party that can immediately 
and effectively fll the gap, were the Congress to disappear 
from the scene. Moreover, the Congress in the course of 
its struggle for freedom under Gandhiji’s leadership has 
evolved a concept of freedom which comprehends a pro- 
gramme of social and economic reconstruction, not yet 
realized. We believed not -only in am India freed of 
British rule but in a non-violent democratic society built 
on decentralized economy which will eliminate economic 
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exploitation of otie class by atiother without investing the 
State with the monopoly of political and economic exploita- 
tion, which is what happens in the centralized economy 
of a Communist or Fascist State. This concept was sym- 
bolized in the Charkha on our Flag. 

To work out the scheme of decentralization the Con- 
gress under Gandhiji’s lead created the Charkha, gramud- 
yog and the talimi sanghs. Does the Congress yet hold to 
the principles and policies underlying these associations? 
Or do we consider that the three institutions, brought into 
being by resolutions of the Congress, merely represent the 
unpractical fads of Gandhiji which we accepted as the 
In the former case, the Cor- 
gress Governments, now that they wield effective power, 
must carry out the policies worked out by these associa- 
tions and profit by their knowledge and experience. In 
the latter case, we must be honest enough to admit that 
these policies being unpractical are no longer acceptable 
to our Governments and cannot be given effect to by them. 
The Congress might then dissociate itself from these as- 
sociations by some kind of declaration or resolution. Not 
to take either course is to create confusion: within the Con- 
gress and uncertainty in the nation. 

On the other hand, we may not forget that if India 
is to survive as a free nation in the modern world of ags 
gressive ambitions and heavy armaments, and since the 
nation seems to have decided that the State cannot be 
based upon pure non-violence, India must have a powerful 
army and certain heavy basic industries. We have then 
to review the whole structure of our economy and finally 
make up our minds as to what sort of a State we want. 
That it shall be democratic State we are all agreed. But 
what sort of a democratic State? Do we believe im a 
capitalist economy with its unlimited scope for private 
enterprise and unrestricted profits? Or do we envisage 
State Socialism of the orthodox Western pattern, with its 
highly centralized economy, State-ownership of all means 
of production, and supremacy of the bureaucrat? Or shall 
we utilize such wisdom as Gandhiji has taught us and 
experiment with an unorthodox pattern of socialist eco- 
nomy, where industry will as far as possible be decentra}- 
ized and such enterprises as canmot be so decentralized 
will be run either on a co-operative basis or owned or 
controlled by the State? In either case, whether of the 
orthodox or unorthodox pattern, we have to ask: -Have 
we an adequate, efficient and irreproachably honest army 
of civil servants who can be trusted to plan, manage or 
control production and distribution on behalf of the State? 

We have a programme for the abolition of zamindaris 
which the Congress Ministries in the provinces are in, the 
process of putting through. Are we going to rest content 
with abolishing the zamindaris or have we a plan for $0 
ordering our agricultural economy as to increase production 
as well? Whatever plans we have, they have to be exe- 
cuted by the civil service which was trained by the British 
for one purpose and which has to be utilized by us for 
quite a different purpose. J know that our leaders who 
before they took over the Government used to denounce 
the civil service as inefficient and cerrupt have suddenly 
discovered its virtues. We take their word for it, though 
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there is a general suspicion that the services, even where 
.they are loyal to their present bosses, have not changed 
their attitude to their real masters, the public. 

' However, the unfortunate fact remains that red-tapism, 
jobbery, corruption, bribery, black-marketing and profiteer- 
ing are as rampant today as they were in the days of the 
British. 

In the streets of Delhi, on the pavements of Connaught 
Place, black-marketing goes on flagrantly anid shamelessly. 
. Where is the police and the dreaded C.1.D. that used 
to dog our footsteps? Why can’t they bring the black- 
marketers and the anti-social criminals to the dock? The 


common man is as much the victim of injustice and ex-. 


ploitation today as he was before the National Flag ‘was 
hoisted over the Secretriat. 

Even more unfortunate is the evidence of decay in 
the calibre and morale of our political workers. The 
unity that held us together in the days of struggle and 
suffering is being increasingly marred by factions and divi- 
sions based more on personal rivalry than on any dis- 
coverable principles. 
‘that sustaified us and made us what we were is being re- 
placed by competition in our politics.’ It is tragic that 
we should disintegrate at a time when we need all our 
strength, unity and moral resources to justify the hopes 
that the nation has reposed in us. For if the sal loset 
its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 

All these are questions ‘which we must ponder over 
and to cope with which we must mobilize all our moral and 
material resources. 

Concress Anp THE GOVERNMENT 

This brings me to thé issue which demands consider- 
ation in the present context. It has perturbed my mind 
ever since my -election as President of this organization. 
What should be the relation of the Congress Executive 
or the Working Committee to the Government at the 
Centre? This is a matter which is bound to affect for 
good or ill not only the character of the Central Govern- 
ment in| the new set-up but the position of the Congress 
in the country. The indefiniteness of this relation has 
‘already -caused confusion in the minds of Congressmen 


and the general public who do not know and cannot yet 


understand where the responsibility for any pafticular de- 
cision or the want of it lies. 

How is the Congress to give ito the Government its 
active and enlightened co-operation unless its highest exe- 
cutive or at least its popularly chosen head is taken into 
full confidence on important matters that affect the nation? 
If there is no free and full co-operation betweenj the 
Governments and the Congress organization the result is 
misunderstanding and confusion, such as is prevalent today 
in the ranks of the Congress and in the minds of the 
people. Nor can the Congress serve as a living and effect- 
ive link between the Government ‘and the people unless the 
leadership in the Government and in the Congress work in 
the closest harmony. 

It is the party which is in constant touch with the 
people in villages and in towns and reflects changes in 
their will and temper. 


Government of the day derives its. power. Any action 


The spirit of, sacrifice and idealism 


It is ‘the party from which the- 
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which ‘weakens the organization of the party or lowers 
its prestige in the eyes of the people must sooner or later 
undermine the position of the Government. If, therefore, 
the present confusion is not checked in time, I am afraid 
the Congress as an organization will speedily disintegrate 
and its place in the national life will be captured by either _ 
some organization, may be of militant communalism, or by © 
the Communist Party. 

I have discussed this problem with my colleagues in 
the Working Committee on more than one occasion and 
have also sought -Gandhiji’s light on it. While no one 
disputes the necessity of a close and harmonious co-opera- 
tion between the Government and the Congress Executive, 
the difficulty is how to achieve it. The need for this co- 
operation is recognized in theory but I find it missing in 
practice. Jt may be due to the fact that all of us are not 
united on) basic policies. Or it may be that this co-operation 
is lacking because I who happen to be President of the 
organization do not enjoy the confidence of my colleagues 
in the Central Cabinet. If that is so, then J should be 
the last person to stand in the way of what is: necessary 
in the interest of this nation. 

If by eliminating myself I could make room for this 


‘ co-operation between the Government and my successor. 


none would be happier than myself. I soughi Gandhiji’s 
advice and he agreed with me that under the circum- 
stances I was justified in resigning. And so I placed my 
resignation before the Working Committee. But in view 
of the critical situation then prevailing in the country 
my colleagues were unwilling to relieve me of my res: 
ponsibility. In deference to their wishes I agreed to com 
tinue. Any longer continuance is, I feel, dangerous both 
for the Congress and the country. ° 

Realizing the critical situation in the country, a heavy — 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of my colleagues in 
the Government. They are tried andj trusted leaders 
of.the people ‘and are guided in their action by the highest 
motive of service to the nation. I am, therefore, loth to 


-take any step. that may divert the attention of the people 


from the immediate task of strengthening the State. Never- 
theless by allowing the present confusion in the relation 
between the Working Committee and the Government to 
continue, we shall in the long run weaken both the Govern- 
ment and the Congress. I, therefore, want you to con- 
sider this question calmly and dispassionately and after 
hearing all viewpoints and viewing all considerations to 
give a clear and positive directive which must in future 
govern this relation, In your discussion you will please 
avoid the personal factor. It has no place in considering 
the present situation. You will also treat my decision to'° 
be irrevocable. 

You have also to decide about the .composition of 
the Working Committee. It is today overweighed with 
members who occupy office in) the Government, either Cen- 
tral or provincial. Last year though you left the discre- 
tion to the President in the matter it was the feeling of 
the House that not more than a third of the Committee 
should consist of, such members. I respected this wish of 
the House in forming my Working Comniittee last year 
but ‘since then several of my colleagues have accepted 
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office and the original proportion”has beem upset. At pre- 
sent a majority of members of the, Working. Committee are 
in the Government. I would like you to give my suc- 
cessor a clear directive in ‘this matter of the composition 
of the Working Committee. 

I know that by resigning at this critical juncture I 
am taking a grave decision. It is possible that my point 
of view may not be appreciated... It is evén possible that 


my motive may be misunderstood. But I must take that 


risk if I am to be true to myself and, to the charge that 
is placed in my hands. I must, therefore, efface myself. 
I do so in the assurance that the national interests which 
we all hold so dear will be safe in their hands. 


India Govt.’s State Policy 

Sardar Patel explained the Government of India’s policy 
regarding the States in a public meeting held at 
Rajkot on November 12, Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir, in’ the words of Sardar Patel, were the only problems 
left out of a difficult legacy handed down to India by a 
departing Britain which quite naturally desired at the 
time of its departure not to displease either the Princes 
or the people—either Hindus, or Muslims or Sikhs. 

He-told his audience that the real purpose of ‘his 
visit to Kathiawar was the diseritanglement of the many 
knotty problems which the sudden collapse of authority 
in Junagadh had created not only for the poeple of 
Iimagadh but the whole of Kathiawar. 

Recalling how the Nawab of Junagadh had left the 
State “without a shot being fired,” Sardar Patel main- 
ainel that the trouble had been brought upon the Nawab’s 
head by the wrong advice which he received from the 
yeople who were bent upon mischief and by machinations 
of the Pakistan Government itself. 

Pakistan had no business, he said, to meddle with 
Junagadh. When we accepted partition we did so in the 
hope of a final settlement of a brotherly dispute. We felt 
that satisfying the obstinate demand of a brother who had 


‘been. a, part of the joint family we would bring peace to 


both of us and prosperity to all. But hardly had parti- 
tion been effected when the Punjab disturbances engulfed, 
us. Nevertheless we took particular care to avoid creat- 
ing any obstacles in the way of Pakistan’s relationship 
with the States with whom such relationship was auite 
natural. 

“We did not attempt to seduce any of their States into 


‘our fold. But it was they who throughout made it a 


business to create difficulties and obstacles for us as much 
and as often as possible. 

“Even then we had no intention of marching our troops 
into the Junagadh territory but then the Provisional 
Government led by Sj. Samaldas Gandhi took a hand. 
They took village after village and reached Kuntyana. 
Tt was then that the advisers of the Nawab, who had 
ulready fled, realised that the game was up. They left, 
leaving the people who had financed them, in utter pre- 
dicament.” 


Narrating the circumstances which preceded the final’ 


debacle, Sardar Patel pointed out that the Dewan’s.deci- 
sion to hand over the administration to the Indian Domi- 
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nion. was reached after Major Harvey Jones had heen 
denied assistance by the Pakistan Government and after the 


Council and the people had been taken into consultation. 


It was no hasty. decision but, a calculated move to 
accept the inevitable. * The Dewan informed the Pakistan 
Government of what he was doing. We waited for 24 
hours to see how' Pakistan would react. But. there wag 
no response whatsoever. We then decided to march in 
order not only to preserve the peace in Junagadh but 
also to forestall its adverse repercussion in the. whole of 
Kathiawar. "  € 

Sardar Patel emphatically repudiated Pakistan’s con- 
tention that the Dewan had no authority to take the action 
that he did. He had the assent of the Nawab of Junagadh 
and backing of the people. What other authority under 
any conception of sovereignty did the Dewan need in sup- 
port of his action? 

It was, however, Pakistan’s practice to use all sorts 
of devices in order to call in question anything that the 
Indian Dominion did, They would cry or use threat, some- 
times they would blow hot and sometimes cold. The 
Dewan in a more congenial atmosphere in Karachi had 
suddenly realised that he had not handed over the ad- 
ministration completely to the Indian Dominion. 

But his letter is crystal clear and he cannot naturally 
expect us to hand over the State on a plate after all the 
misdeeds of himself and his other officers and the-desertion 
of the Nawab. We have said more than once that the 
final arbiters on this issue are the people and it is by 
their verdict that we shall be guided. I can assure every: 
body that the verdict would be a real verdict ascertained 
in a truly deomcratic manner. We cannot imitate the 
methods which Pakistan utilised in forcing a decision in 
Kashmir. < 

Rampur which was the first to declare its accession ‘ 
to the Indian Dominion witnessed the first fruits of Pakis- 
tan’s malevolence. We met this challenge. resolutely and 
the resistance collapsed. Then they sought a foothold in 
Junagadh. We warned them, we begged of them, we 
reasoned with them but obstinacy wag not conquered. 


. We could not naturally be blind to the consequences 
which this interference with our affairs entailed and the 
States’ which “had acceded to us long before they took 
the final plunge in Junagadh. Tt was with this idea of 
safeguarding the rights of the acceding States and peace 
of Kathiawar that we had to take precautionary measures 
and send troops to Manavadar, Mangrol and Babariawad. 

Sardar Patel also recounted the recent events in Kash- 
mir where again Pakistan had intervened in the crudest 
and worst form that any foreign power could have done in 
the affairs of a neighbouring State. 

“But the future of Kashmir like that of Hyderabad rests 
with the people. Despite the attempts of Pakistan to 
avoid this commitment in the case of Hyderabad and des- 
pite their attempts to avoid facing facts in Junagadh the 
will of the people will have its way. If Hyderabad does 
not see the writing on the wall it goes the way Junagadh 
has gone.”. 

Turning to the general question of responsible Govern. 
ment in the States Sardar Patel emphasised that as one 
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who had done more than anyone else to preserve the true 
rights. of the Princes he felt that Princes could survive 
only as trustees of the people. 

“Let them not heed any false or fraudulent advice which 
interested persons engaged in the pursuit of selfish ends 
.might offer them. Instead let them carry the people with 
them. Princes and people belong to one family and their 
best and mutual interest lies in remaining as a family 
rather than behaving as foes. But at the same time it 
was the duty of the people to prove themselves worthy 
of the great responsibility which a democratic regime 
entailed.” 

He recalled that Cochin had seen recently the farthest 
‘advance yet made on| the road to responsible Government 
but how despite full co-operation of the Ruler, the res- 
ponsible Government in the State had come to grief. 

Sardar Patel had’ a special word. of advice to say to 
Hindus and Muslims of Kathiawar. He recalled how in 
the past Muslims of Kathiawar had contributed to the 
League propaganda of two-nation theory and how they 
had taken part in League politics. “But I have forgotten 
the past which is dead and gone, Gone if only they will 
treat with us as such. But if they still feel an attachment to 
the two-nation theory and look to an outside power they 
have no place in Kathiawar. 

“Tt waqto putanendto this dual loyalty that we agreed to 
create Pakistan so that those who prefer to abide in the faith 
can find a place where they can pursue it. In India there 
is no place for such persons. If they stay in India it can 
only be as loyal citizens, otherwise they have to be treated 
as foreigners with all the attendant disabilities. They 
should live in India like brothers and in harmony with 
‘nonMuslims.” 

He enjoined upon the Hindus to follow Mahatma 
Gandhi in his creed of non-violence. He recalled how 
' recent disturbances had disgraced India in the eyes of the 
world and it was for them to win back their lost reputa- 
tion by correct behaviour and noble conduct; at the same 
time he deplored the tendency to get panicky. 

“If we have to die we must die like brave men. As 
human beings with a sense of human dignity we cannot 
die crying.” 

Sardar Patel made a moving reference to his intimate 
contact with the late Ruler of Rajkot, Raja Lekhaji Raj, 
and the historic fast which nine years ago Gandhiji under- 
took in furtherance of responsible Government in the 
States. . 
“It is, therefore, a great source of satisfaction to me 
and a real pleasure that the Thakore Saheb was good 
enough to write to me only this morning’ that he issued 
instructions to his Dewan. to implement the agreement, 
which had been reached between me and the late Ruler 
on December 26, 1938 in the circumstances, the speed and 
drama of which had baffled even the then Resident, Mr. 
Gibson. By this action the Thakore Saheb has demon- 
strated a high sense of public duty and has kept up the 
pledge given by his brother.” 

He wanted Hindus and Muslims to forget the past 
and to live happily together. “Tio make it possible let 
Muslims. in India search their conscience and ascertain 
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if they are really loyal to this country. If they are not 
let them go to the country which claims their allegiance.” 

Finally he felt he should make it clear to the audience 
that there was no question of India being unable to face 
up to the threats which had been held out. Pakistanfs 
actions were probably prompted by the feeling that India 
was in trouble and therefore fomentation of trouble in 
the States would make matters worse. 

' “T assure you that we are not going to let the grass 
Even if all these troubles come at 
the same time, we have got. resources which would enable 
us to stand up to all of them at, the same time. If they 
are anxious to challenge us, we would be ready to accept 
It. 


“Let no State have evil designs on us or dream of ex- . 


tending its hegemony. Let them not entertain the fond 
hope of any Jatistan or Rajasthan or Sikhistan. If they 
persist all these dreamers will soon be disillusioned. 
Instead let them realise which way their true.intexest lies. 

“T° bear Pakistan no ill-will, I wish them godspeed; 
let them only leave us to pursue our own salvation and 
stop meddling into our affairs even in places like far-off 
Tripura. We shall then each settle down to our respective 
destiny; maybe after we have 
will awaken themselves to the need for reunion in the 
best interest of both, 

“It is neither our businless nor our intention to force 
a reunion. . We only wish to be left alone so that both 
can live in peace and prosperity, happiness and harmony.” 


Sardar Patel on Relations with 
Hyderabad 

Sardar Patel, Minister for Home Affairs and States, 
told the members of the Indian Parliament that the 
Agreement with Hyderabad had been signed. Explaining 
the Agreement he said that under the settlement, all agree- 
ments and administrative arrangements on matters of 
common concern which formerly existed between the 
Crown Representative and the Hyderabad State except 
Paramountcy functions were to be continued as between 


‘the Government of India and the Hyderabad State for a 


period of one year. 

The Deputy Prime Minister said that a permanent 
accession would have been “in accord not only with our 
cherished desire but also with the interests of both the 
Indian Dominion and the Hyderabad,” but he fully ap- 
_preciated the internal difficulties in the State and con- 
sistent with our policy to secure agreement not by coercion, 
but as far as possible with the maximum degree of good- 
will on both sides and with due regard to the overall 
position in India, Government felt ‘that that an agreement, 
even for a limited period, would have considerable advant- 
ages over the absence of any agreement whatsoever. 

Sardar Patel said: “With your permission, Sir, I 
should like to make a statement on the result of the 
negotiations with the Hyderabad Government on the 
future relationship between that State and the Govern- 
ment of India. The House will recall that I stated on the 
floor of this house that this was the last phase of these 
negotiations. I am happy to say that an agreement has 


a 


become prosperous they — 
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been reached and I'lay on the table of the House a copy 
of the agreement signed this morning as well as a copy 
of the collateral letteys exchanged between H. E. H. the 
Nizam and H. E. the Governor-General, - 

As the House is aware, it was in July last that we 
* initiated negotiations with the States for their accession 
' to the Dominion of India, which due to the spirit of co- 
loperation evinced by the rulers resulted in the accession 
- before the 15th August of all States except Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and Junagadh. We had negotiations with repre- 
sentative of H. E. H. the Nizam also, at the same time I do 
not wish to take the House through the many phases of the 
negotiations. I need only say that when 15th August 
caine no agreement could be reached. . ‘ 

At the same time H. FE. H. the Nizam was anxious 
not to break off negotiations and accordingly at his re- 
quest we decided to give him a extension’ of two months 
within which to finalise his attitude. When the negotiations 
were résumed, His Excellency the Governor-General with 
the concurrence of the Cabinet undertook to continue them 
on our behalf. He had several meetings with the delega- 
tion sent by H. E. H. and about a monith ago a complete 
_ agreement had resulted but owing to developments of 

which the House is aware the old delegation resigned and 
a& new one was sent by H. E. H. the Nizam in its place. 
During the negotiations with the new delegation we ad- 
thered to the stand we had already taken up and finally 
the agreement which we have now succeeded in obtaining 
from the present delegation is exactly. the same as we had 
negotiated with the old one. 

The settlement makes it clear that Hyderabad does 
not propose to accede to Pakistan. This, if I may say so, 
is only right, for, placed as Hyderabad is, its destiny is 
inextricably bound up with that of India. 

TI fully realise, that Hon’ble members of this House: ‘as 
well as the public outside have been considerably concern- 
ed ‘over the happenings in the State in recent months. 
~ Now that accord has beén reached I am sure it will have 
a wholesome effect on the existing situation and will exer 
cise a beneficial: influence on the relations between the 
two communities both in the State and outside. We can 
thus put these happenings back in the past and look 
forward to a relationship in which amity and cordiality 
will prevail. An atmosphere will thus be created which 
Will enable people who have left the State to return to 
their homes. I am also certain that as this settlement is 
intended to serve as the basis of friendly and cordial re- 
lations it will be worked in that spirit. We on our part 
will do our best to secure this end. 

I would also like to refer briefly to the fact that pro- 
posals for constitutional reforms are now engaging the at- 
tention of His Exalted Highness. On this, as well as on 
the question of final accession, I hope he will readily 
-agree that in the ultimate analysis ‘it is the will of the 
people that should guide his judgment. There are un- 
mistakable signs in several other States of the triumph 
of this principle and I feel certain that His Exalted High- 
ness will, as becomes a ruler of his pre-eminent position, 
set an example which others can follow. 

Finally, I am sure the House would like me to place 
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on record our sense of appreciation of all that His 
Excellency the Governor-General has done in bringing 
about such a happy conclusion to the prolonged 
negotiations. or ze 
4 i 


Hyderabad 

The stand-still agreement between India and Hyder- 
abad has been signed after protracted negotiations, 
‘The agreement is in exactly the same form as the one pre- 
viously agreed. to with the Chhatari delegation. The 
Majlis Ittehadul Muslemin: of Hyderabad ‘took éxceptionl 
to. this form and by violent demonstrations, prevented the 
Chhatari delegation from going to New Delhi after con- 
sultations with the Nizam; Nawab of Chhatari then. 
resigned. Others who figured prominently in negotiations 
on behalf of Hyderabad were Sir Mirza Ismail during 
whose Premiership the negotiations weré initiated; Sir 
Walter Monckton, Constitutional Adviser to Nizam; Nawab 
Ali Yar Jung, former Minister for Constitutional Affairs 
in the Nizam’s Government and Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir 
Walter Monckton and Sir Sultan Ahmed withdrew from 
the Negotiation Committee following strong opposition to 
the trend of the negotiations voiced by the Ittehadul Mus- 
lemin. Earlier, Nawab Ali Yar Jung resigned his office 
for similar reasons. The delegation was led by Nawab 
Moin Nawaz Jung when the agreement was signed, 
Government of India’s representative had fourteen meet- 
ings with the various delegations during prolonged 
negotiations. 


- According to the Agreement, the Nizam will have no 
power to appoint diplomatic Agents in any foreign country 
or any country of the British Commonwealth. 

The Agréement shall not impose any right on Indian 
Union to station troops in Hyderabad territory except in 
time of war ‘and with, the consent of the Nizam which will 
mot be unreasonably withheld, any troops so stationed to 
be withdrawn from Hyderabad territory within six months 
of the termination of hostilities. 

With regard to the Nizam maintaining an Agent- 
General in London, it is pointed-out that Hyderabad had 
an Agent-General even before August 15. He can appoint 
such officers wherever he desires but they will not have 
any diplomatic status or functions and their work will 
be confined to matters of trade and commerce, that is, 
trade «interest on behalf of Hyderabad. They will have 
to work in co-ordination with Indiam Trage Commissioners 
and with Indian Diplomatic Officers. In other words, they 
will work under Indian Supervision. | 

The following is the text of the Agreement: 


Agreement made this twenty-ninth day of Novem- 
ber, 1947 between the Dominion of India and the Nizam 
of Hyderabad and Berar. 

Whereas it is the aim and policy of the Dominion 
of India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar to 
work together in close association and amity for the 
mutual benefit of both but a final agreement as to the 
form and nature of the relationship between them has 
not yet been reached; and whereas it is to the ad- 
vantage of both parties that existing agreements and 
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administrative arrangements in matters of common con- 
cern should, pending such final agreement as aforesaid, 
be continued: 

Now, therefore, it is hereby agreed as follows: 

Article 1. Until new agreéments in this behalf are 
made, all agreements and administrative arrangements 

; as to the matters of common concern, including Exter- 

nial Affairs, Defence and Communications, which were 
existing between the Crown and the Nizam immediately 
before the 15th August, 1947 shall, in so far as may 
be appropriate, continue as between the Dominion of 
India (or any part thereof) and the Nizam. 

Nothing herein’ contained shall impose any obli- 
gation or confer any right on the Dominion : 

(1) To send troops to assist the Nizam in the 
maintenance of internal order. 


(2) To station troops in Hyderabad territory except - 


in time of war and with the consent of the Nizam which 
will not be unreasonably withheld, any troops so 
stationed to be withdrawn from Hyderabad territory 
within ‘six months of the termination of hostilities. 


agree for the better execution of the purposes of this 
agreement to appoint agents in Hyderabad and Delhi 
respectively, and to give every facility to them for the 
discharge of their functions. 

Article 3. (i) Nothing herein contained shall in- 
clude or introduce paramountcy functions or create any - 
paramountcy relationship. 


(i) Nothing herein contained and nothing done 
in pursuance hereof shall be deemed to create in favour 
of either party any right continuing after the date of 
termination of this agreement, and nothing herein con- 
tained and nothing done in pursuance hereof shall be 
deemed to derogate from amy right which, but for this 


agreement would have been exercisable by either party 


to it after the date of termination hereof. 

Article 4. Any dispute arising out of this agree- 
ment or.out of agreements or arrangements hereby con- 
tinued shall be referred to the arbitration of two arbi- 
trators, one appointed by each of the parties, and an 
umpire appointed by those arbitrators, 

Article 5. This agreement shall come into force at 
once and shall remain-in force for a period of one year. 

In confirmation whereof the Governer-General of 
India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar have ap- 

‘ pended their signatures. 


Mir Osman Ali Khan, ; 
Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar, 
Mountbatten of Burma, 

Governor-General of India. 


s 


Nizam-Mountbatten Correspondence 


' An exchange of correspondence between Lord Mount- 
[batten and Nizam took place on the day before the agree- 
ment was signed. The following is the correspondence : 

The Nizam in his letter to the Governor-General re- 
grets that @ final agreement “as to the eventual nature 
of the association between Hyderabad and the Dominion 


~ ° ; 


Article 2. The Government of India and the Nizam — 


of India” has not been reached and says that short of 
accession either to India or to Pakistan he has been ready 
to negotiate with the Government of India “upon any 
other basis.” He hopes that within the period of the 
duration of the agreement “both Governments will be able 
to tum their attention more fully “to the problems of ~ 
administration without constant’ preoccupation with the 
question of constitutional relationship.” 

There is also the question which has been much. dis. 
cussed between my delegation and the. representatives of 


-s your Government about diplomatic and trade. representa- 


tives for Hyderabad abroad. I am. prepared to execute 
the agreement on the understanding that the Government 
’ of the Dominion will take no objection to the maintenance 
of the Hyderabad Agent-General in U.K. or to the ap- 
‘ pointment of similar representatives in any other country. 
I shall be prepared to arrange for-the complete co-ordina-. 
tion! of the work of these representatives with the diplo- 
matic and commercial representatives of the Domfnion of 
India in such countries and to inform you in advance of 
any representatives whom I may decide to appoint. J am | 
confident that your Excellency’s Government will be equally 
ready to co-operate with mine in regard to the import and . 
export trade of Hyderabad. 

There are several matters which have beem outstand. 
ling between us for some time and which | should like 
to see cleared out of the way as soon as the agreement 
comes into force: 


f 


(1) No paramountcy functions remain to be exercised 
nor was the Hyderabad Residency retained except as a 
house for the British Resident ‘when there was ove in the 
past. In these circumstamces I should he glad if your 
Government would now hand it over to Hyderabod. Suit. 
able arrangements can be immediately: made about the 
treasury and your treasury officials. 

It is of course manifest that my rights in regard to 
such matters as currency, coinage and -postal rights are ~ 
in no way impairéd by the Standstill Agreement, I should 
be glad if Your Excellency would give me an. express as- 
surance that the rights to which IJ have just referred con- 
tinue undiminished. 

I should like to take this opportunity of suggesting 
that, in relation) to passport the Dominion of India should 
agree, aS a matter of convenience in a question which js 
becoming urgent, to the Chief Secretary of my Govern- 
‘ment or some other appropriate officer issuing passports 
to Hyderabad subjects which would be countersigned by 
the Dominion. 

I am sure that ini entering into this agreement both 
our Governments intend to do all they can to prevent sub- 
versive movements and propaganda in the territory of the | 
other. 


T know well Your Excellency’s interests in all steps ~ 
taken to abate communal antagonism. It may therefore 
be of interest to you to know that in conformity with 
earlier declarations on my part, I propose to- issue a fir- 
man in the immediate future expressing my firm resolve | 
to protect the lives, rights and interests of all my subjects 
alike, irrespective of caste or creed, 


& 


Mountsarten’s LetrrR - s* 


rhe tollowing is the copy of a letter from His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General to H. E. the Nizam, dated the 
29th November, 1947: 

I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of Your Exalted 
- Highness’s letter dated 29th November and the agreement. 
While my Government and I note that Your Exalted High- 
ness has no intention of acceding to Pakistan we very 
much regret that you should have been umable to execute 


an Instrument of Accession with India. Both my Minister ,; 


for States in his statement of July 5 and I myself in my 
speech of July 25 to the representatives of the States have 
made it-clear that it is the earnest desire of the 
Government of India to maintain the sovereignty of the 
States and to work with them as full _ partners in the 
administration of the three subjects proposed for accession. 
My Government cordially reciprocate your hope that, 
given goodwill on both sides, ‘the working of the Standstill 
Agreement will provide a basis for a satisfactory long- 
term solution. Placed as Hyderabad is, its interests are 
inextricably bound up with those of India; and my Govern- 
ment hope that before the present agreement expires, it 
will be possible for Hyderabad to accede to the Dominion of 
India. 

My Government will be prepared to discuss with your 
representatives as soon as possible the question of handing 
over the posts, telegraphs and telephones; and also the 
future strength and equipment of the Hyderabad forces. 

As regards the supply ‘of arms and equipment the 
Dominion Government will be able to supply for legitimate 
requirements. 

My Government have no obejction to your maintain- 
ing an Agent-General in London and appointing similar re- 
presentatives elsewhere, if necessary. In this connection 
they are very glad to have your assurance, to which you 
will appreciate that the Government of India attach great 
importance, that the activities of such representatives will 
‘be fully co-ordinated with those of the representatives of 
the Dominion of India and will be confined to matters 
properly relating to trade and commerce. 

The’ Government of India are certainly prepared to 
co-operate with Hyderabad fully in regard to its import 
trade, af 

As regards the points raised in para IV of your letter, 
my Government have authorised me to say as follows:— 

1. My Government gladly agree that the residency 
buildings at Hyderabad will be returned to your Govern- 
ment as soon as alternative accommodation promised by 
you is made available for our treasury and officials em- 
ployed there. 

2. My Government take the necessary action in re- 
gard to the early supply of arms and ammunition for 
which an indent has been received from, your Government. 

3. My Government will help your Government in se- 
curing the vehicles that they require. 

4, It is the definite intention of my Government that 
the troops at present stationed inside Hyderabad territory 
should be progressively withdrawn according to an ‘agreed 
programme, and that the withdrawal should be completed 
by the end of February, 1948 at the latest. 
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5. On the points remaining to be settled regarding 
the retrocession of jurisdiction, these can. be discussed with 
my Government by your representative as soon as he is 
appointed. . 

6. I am authorised to assure Your: Exalted Highness 
that your rights in regard to currency, coinage and postal 
‘matters will in no way be impaired by the Standstill 
Agreement, 

7. My Government will take-up the question of pass- 
ports mentioned in Para VI of your letter. They are 
fully prepared to assist you in this respect. 

8 With reference to Paras VII and VIII of your 
letter the Government of India desire to assure Your 
Exalted Highness that it is their earnest desire to promote 
communal harmony and to maintain pedce and security 
and they will co- operate wholeheartedly with you to that 
end. 

9. I enclose the agreement duly signed by me. 


India and Hyderabad 

‘ The full text-of the Agreement signed between the 
Government of Indian Union and the Government of Hyder- 
abad can hardly be understood even after going through 
the correspondence between the Nizam and Lord Mount- 
batten as the Governor-General of India that has been 
published in the press as annexure to it. It does not 
explain why the Nizam has felt himself unable to agree to 
“the eventual nature of the association” between the two 
States, The ruler of Hyderabad has “not been prepared 
to contemplate accession to either dominion....” why, he 
has not cared to elaborate. Perhaps, the Hyderabad dele- 
gations, flying to an fro betweey New Delhi and Hyder- 
abad, have done it. And the Government of India has for 
the present to be content with the negative satisfaction 
that his “Exalted Highness has no intention of acceding 


to Pakistan.” And in view of the fact that “placed as 


Hyderabad is, its interests are inextricably bound up 
‘with those of India” 


, Lord Mountbatten expresses the hope 
that “before the present Algreement expires, it will be 
possible for Hyderabad to accede to the Dominion of 
India,” 

This, as we have said, is negative satisfaction. ‘We know 
the mind of the ruling class in the State of Hyderabad, 
and this has been described by the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman from impressions gathered during a recent “con- 
ducted” tour, . The writer makes much of Hyderabad being 
a relic of Moghul traditions, forgetful of the fact that the 
founder of the Asafjahi dynasty was one of the Mughal 
Viceroys who actively helped to disrupt the Mughal empire. 


Since then Hyderabad has been the focal paint of all the 


disgruntled elements of Muslim society in India. Under 
the protecting wing of the Muslim rulers of the State they 
felt no need to help the evolution of a composite National- 
ism ini the country where men and women of various 
faiths and cultures have been brought by- history to live 
in peace and amity. For a long time we have been 
convinced that from the hot-house of the State have issued 
many of the separatist conceits and ambitions one of which 
has sought escape in “Pakistan”, It is not for nothing 
that the first attempt to~ rationalize the “Pakistan” slogan 
was made by a Muslim professor of the Osmania University - 
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of the State. The wp-rooting of populations was visualized 
by him in his pamphlet on the subject written in 1988. 
This historical background should be understood by us 
in India when we consider the delaying tactics of the 
Nizam. f it j 


i 


The Standstill Agreement has simply postponed a 
decision that will. be preceded a year hence by the same 
deputations and confabulations. During this period the 
Majlis Ittehad-ul-Muslemin, the Union of Muslim organ- 
ization in the State, will have opportunity to strengthen 
its forces and resources to sustain the Nizam Mir Osman 


Ali Khan in his dubious politics. We have seen how the © 


Mailis stopped a députation from proceeding to Delhi, 
how it forced the resignation of two of the Nizam’s Prime 
Ministers, Sir Mirza Ismail and the Nawab of Chattari. 
This demonstration of power could not have been staged 
if the Nizam had not looked on it with benevolent eyes. 
The Majlis has not made any secret of the purpose it pro- 
poses to maintain and consolidate. It asserts that the 
sovereignty of the State is vested in the 20 lakh Muslims 
of the State, and that the Nizam is merely a symbol of 
this fact; The majority in the State, numbering about 
130 lakhs, have acquiesced in this arrangement just as 
we did in the regime established at the Battle of Plassey. 
The Majlis would like to continue the old order of things 
which goes against the interests and outrages of the senti- 
ments of the majority. This it seeks to secure by practising 
the gangsterism that the Muslim League National Guards 
have made familiar to us. It has set up various devices 
to intimidate the people; its organizers have been as- 
sured help by high quarters not excepting the Police as 
we have had experience ‘in Calcutta. and Noakhali- 
Tipperah, ee 


Against this terrorism the State Congress have beet 
maintaining an unequal fight. Their Civil Disobedience 


Movement, trying to keep it within the bounds of non-, 


violence, is no match for the organization that has laid 
down certain lines of activity in the pursuit of its “Direct 
Action.” These are indistinguishable from gangsterism, 
as our readers will see from the selection made below from 
these directives: 


(1) To create panic in the people : 


(viz) Majlis volunteers should watch the State 
Congress houses .. .: 


(zz) In order to oppose the army of the boun- 


daries, the volunteers should co-operate with the 
Hyderabad army, and all the Congress and Hindus 
who help the Indian Union, should be finished by 
constitutional or unconstitutional means; 

(ix) Lists of Congress workers in the districts 
and Talugas and also of those who have gone out 
and are conspiring with Patel have been called; 

(cxvi) The houses of Hindu capitalists should 
be burnt, their wealth should be secured by every 
means and handed over to the Committee of 
Action ; : 

(xxvii) Possession of the lands of the Hindus 


in the Districts and Talugqas should be taken, and _ 


in case of opposition they should be crushed. and 
every help will be given by the Centre on its being 
informed ; . : 

(xziz) The Hindu banks should be plundered 
and the volunteers should be helped with it ; 


“- 
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(xzaii) Arabs and Pathans should be sent to the 
Marathawada so that the traitors should be crushed, 


Here is a family likeness to what the Muslim Leaguers 
did in Calcutta, in Noakhali-Tipperah, in the Punjab and 
in the NW. Frontier Province. The Majlis Ittehad-ul- 


Muslemin of Hyderabad is patierned after the Muslim. 
League. It upholds the irresponsible and frankly com- * 


munalist policy of the Nizam. The Standstill Agreement 
changes nothing. It simply prolongs the torture of the 
Hyderabad people. 


After the Agreement 
The Nizam is not sitting idle after ‘the Standstill 
Agreement has been signed: He wanted time and this he bas 


gained. He has made only one commitment, that he would' 
not join Pakistan, which, landlocked as he is, he could 


not do. The day after the signing of the Agreement, two 
news of importance have seen the light of day. One 
comes from Hyderabad saying that the Nizam’s Council 
of Ministers has been dissolved. It has been anmounced that 
a new Interim Government will be formed consisting of 
four nominated members, four Muslims and four Hindus 
including two popular ministers in the present Govern- 


ss 


~ 


ment. This gives one-third representation in the Council of - 


Ministers for a community who form 88 per cent of the 
population in the Nizam’s Dominion. ® Z 

The second news comes from the London Correspond- 
ent of the Hindusthan Standard. He wires that despite the 
Standstill Agreement between India and Hyderabad, the 
Nizam’s frantic efforts for procuring arms and ammunitions 
remain unabated. The Nizam seems to be exploring every 
possibility to evade vigilance of Sardar Patel. 

‘The following is the despatch: 


With the connivance of a British armament 
magnate and expert, who has associates and friends 
in Lisbon, the Nizam’s agents are securing military 
supplies via Portugal and the Portuguese port of 
Goa, I learnt on high authority today. It is undér- 
stood several consignments have already slipped 
through the 45 miles -of Indian territory that sepa- 
rates Hyderabad from the Portuguese possession. 

_ Many consignments are being made ready for 
shipment from Lisbon ;’some are already on their 


way to Goa, and a long-term flow of these war- | 


making materials is being arranged under the guid- 
ance of this very able Britisher who was made a 
Knight Commander of the Order of the Indian 
Empire in 1941 and had received his Knighthood “for 
Services in reorganising supply of munitions during 
the 1914-18 war.” 

_ This gentleman, after starting his business careert 
in a Scottish agricultural concern, came to London’ 
where he became the chairman of one small arma- 
ment company and director of a big bank in which 
an ex-Viceroy of India now plays an influential part. 
Early in 1942, ‘Tames published about him: “. .. His’ 
direction of reorganisation and expansion of muni- 
tions production in India, Australia and New Zea- 
land has already made a valuable contribution to 
the present-day war effort. He has had moreover 
the advantage of long contact with industrial orga- 
nisations of U. 8. and Canada.” During the last war 
he travelled with a Government mission “some 
55,000 miles, inspected some 700 factories and held 
some 500 conferences in‘South Africa, India, Burma, 
Malaya, Hongkong, Australia and New Zealand.” 


j 
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The Nizam’s so-called Agent-General met 
. yesterday, afternoon three British pressmen; it is 
understood he did’ not admit these transactions via 
Lisbon, but asserted “in any case the Standstill 
Agreement allowed Hyderabad to procure arms and 
ammunition: for the Hyderabad police’ force.” 

There is no doubt that officially inspited and 
encouraged individual businessmen of Pakistan are 
also actively ,associated with these acts of Hydera- 
bad. When the Pakistan High Commissioner’s Office 
in. London denied Daily Graphic’s ‘story of Paki- 
stan’s “semi-official mission to Britain to buy fastest 

. and latest jet-fighters with which to equip its Air 

Force,” but added that “perhaps individual traders 
might be buying fo commercial purposes,” the 
question -was asked: “What could be the ‘com- 
mercial use’ of jet-fighter planes, and how could 
ordinary traders buy military planes without per- 
mits from Governmental authorities concerned ?” 
Weekly Blitz’s editor told the Indian journalists 
that the American General Clay had told him that 
India was divided because American administration 
considers Nehru and his colleagues to be “Com- 
munists” and thus Truman and™ Churchill readily 
agreed to the Mountbatten Plan in order to create 
a buffer between India and Russia. He therefore 
opined that solution of Indian and world peace 
problems lies in the re-union of India and Pakistan. 

Mr. A. D. Mani, Editor of Hitavada, supported 
this view while he outlined his experiences during 
his sojourn in the U.S, 


Nankana Sahib 


This year the Sikhs were not allowed by the. 
“Pakistani? authorities to visit Nankana Sahib, the 
birth-place of Guru Nanak on the day on which they 
celebrated the anniversary of his birth. The Govern- 
ment of the Indian Union pleaded with the Sikhs te 
accept this fiat in consideration of the abnormal 
situation prevailing in the West Punjab. -But the 
memory of this insult will rankle in the hearts of all 
Sikhs, prince and peasant, and they will not rest till 
the Nankana Sahib is made free to them. The Rad- 
cliffe Award has put it out of bounds to them; and 
we can enter into the feelings of our Sikh brethren as 
they faced the situation, A “Sikh statesman” writing 
in the columns of the Liberator (New Delhi) of 
December 10, 1947, has put the matter in its proper 
Night in course of a query: , 

Can he (the Muslim) imagine for a while his 
own plight if the doors to the Mecca are shut 
against him, and he be debarred from the sight 
of his Holy place ? 

A way out of this difficult problem must be found, 
otherwise there cannot be any peace in the Indian 
Union and Pakistan. The Government of the former 
cannot sit idle while the Sikhs suffer from this insult 
and outrage. The article we have referred to suggests 2 


_ solution that the.Nankana Sahib be constituted into 
a “sovereign independent State” on the analogy of- the 


“Vatican City” in the heart of Italy. He quotes from 
W. A. Munro’s Government of Europe to indicate the 
different aspects of the problem. We quote the rele-’ 
vant portion ‘below : | 7 

The new State established by the treaty of 1929, 
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and to which name Vatican City has been given, 
includes an area of about a hundred acres onty. It 
comprises the Vatican and the Lateran places 25 
well as numerous small additional tracts of territory, 
with a present population of about five hundred. 
Thus Vatican City is the smallest among .the 
sovereign States of the world. But it has all the 
appurtenances of civil sovereignty, with the right to 
send and receive ambassadors, with its own coinage . 
and postal system, its own laws and courts. In 
addition some other tracts (such as the Villa of 
Castel Gondolfo), not included in Vatican City, are 
given the status of extra-territoriality, that is, they 
are removed from the jurisdiction of-the Italian. 
Government and placed under the civil contro] of 
: the Holy See. All this territory is declared to be 
neutral and inviolable, and freedom of intercourse 
with other States is guaranteed at all times, includ- 
ing countries which may be engaged in war wit 
Italy. On the other hand, the Holy See has under- 
-taken not to embroil itself in international com- 
binations or take part in international conferences 
‘unless all the parties in conflict appeal unani- 
mously to its mission of peace” ‘This means that 
Vatican City, although a sovereign state, will not 
seek admission to the League of Nations, 


M aladministration in. Bhopal 


An appeal to the State Department of the Indian 
Union Government to take a general survey of the internal 
administration of Bhopal State, which has. acceded to. the - 
Indian Union, has been made recently by a number of 
Muslim leaders of Bhopal and the appeal has been pub. 
lished as a joint statement issued by them, Among the 
signatories to the statement are Mr. Tarzi Mashriqui, Pre- 
sident of the Bhopal State People’s Conference, Mr. Abdul 
Bari Khan, Senior Vice-Chairman of the Bhopal Municipal 
Bodrd and Mr. Shakir Ali Khan, a leader of the State 
People’s Conference. The signatories say, “We draw the 
attention of the State Department of the Indian Union and 
the AllIndia States People’s Conference that a general 
survey be taken of the internal~ administration of the 
Bhopal State which is most autocratic and hostile to the 
rights. and liberties: of the eight lakhs of ~working and. 
middle class people in the State.” 


The Muslim leaders have also appealed to Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel to send -a personal representative 
to Bhopal and investigate allegations - against the State 
Government “with particular reference to the direct ani 
indirect assistance given to communal organisations as 
also the application of a Public Safety Act which is mainly 
directed against the State People’s Conference.” 

. In conclusion, the signatories say, “We also hope that 
the Nawab will see the signs of tthe time and: not let 
his Government indulge in artificial and wanton misdeeds 
to suppress the will of the people, restore their civil 
liberties, repeal the Public “Safety Act and constitute a 
popular and representative Ministry in the State.” 


The Nawab of Bhopal, one of the pillars of the Pakis- 
tan movement; proved his sense of reality when he melted 
away from his party and acceded to the Indian Union.’ He 
is a realist and he ought to have sense enlough to retrace 
his steps back towards democracy, — 
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As Others See Us 


The Tory Press in Britain have left us in no doubt 
with regard to their attitude towards the emergence of 
India as a State “free of British control.” They have 
generally been against this liquidation of the British 
empire. But even some of them have been growing cons- 
cious that their dupes in “Pakistan” are not proving them- 
selves quite equal to the task of building up a State that 
can serve as a check to the aspirations of Indian National- 
ism, The Yorkshire Post, the orgam of Anthony Eden, 
Deputy leader of the Conservative Party in the House of 
Commons, front-paged in its issue of 17th November’ last 
an article by Alan Moorhead writing from New Dethi 
that “the Indian Dominion is beginning to ‘feel itd 
strength” and that there is a “much calmer atmosphere” 
in New Delhi where the Government, its leading members, 
argue that “the Pakistan Government by their truculent 
attitude are forcing this crisis on themselves.” And how 
are they, the Qaid-e-Azam and his entourage, facing it? 
Alan Moorhead says that he “cannot exaggerate the mixture 
of apprehension, bitterness and truculent fatalism which is 
prevailing in the atmosphere among the Pakistan Govern- 
ment Departments in Lahore.” 

This evidence of an observer ideologically sympathetic 
.to the upholders of separatism in India enables us to 
understand the psychology of the frantic cries of the Qaid- 
e-Azam, and of his two lieutenants, the Premiers of the 
N.-W. Frontier Province and of East Bengal. The former, 
an abettor and helper of the raiders on Kashmir, has at- 
tempted to stir up feelings in countries where the Mus- 
lims are in strength by an appeal with the slogan of “Islam 
in danger.” The Premier of Eastern Bengal, more restrained 
because of his geographical position away from any Dar- 
ul-lslam area, finds it difficult to resist the. temptation of 
joining in. the war-whoop. In a recent broadcast from 
Dacca, Khwaja Nazimuddin appealed to the Pakistanis in 
his area to be ready to meet the emergency created by the 
“enemy”, the Union of India. Herein he echoed the 
Qaid-e-Azam in his’ vituperative references to the country 
and state where he was born two and seventy years ago. 
Alan Moorhead’s interpretation of developments in India 
should open the eyes of the Pakistani leaders to the seat 
of the real “enemy.” Another observer with more know- 
ledge of Indian affairs upholds the story featured by Alan 
Moorhead in the British press. 

The Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore reflected 
the mind of the higher bureaucracy in India, civil and 
military, during the British regime, and it has been a 
consistent opponent of Indian Nationalism and all that 
it stands for. The management of the paper for reasons 
of their own have elected to stay at Lahore and eater to 
the needs of the new State of Pakistan. The conductors 
of the paper have been witnesses to the gangsterism 
that has been let loose over West Punjab and all the 
attendant horrors of anarchy. It appears that they could 
not stand it any longer than the third week of October 
last. Then they burst out against. the failure of the West 
Punjab, Government, to give “some overt proof of ability 
to govern.” The Ministers were “inexperienced”, - the 
“bureaucracy” that was there to help and advise them has 
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not beeni much of a help. The following quotation from an 
article in the Civil and Military Gazette described better 
than ‘anything we can say the condition of things in Mr. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s domain: 


At the moment the province is being ruled not 
by Khan Iftikhar Hussain Khan of Mamdot and.y 
his colleagues but by police constables and goondas. 
New heads of departments find that the organisa- 
tion has collapsed. Magistrates and petty officials 
are discovering in absence of broad lines of policy™ 
that it. is impossible to implement orders which are 

. il concerted and not unoften mutually contra- 
dictory. And the public is being ground between the © 
upper millstone of ignorance and inexperience and 
the lower one of corruption and self-aggrandisement. 
Meanwhile ministers don’t know how to do things 
or how to get them done and the all-too-brief course 
of “cramming” conducted by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
during his recent visit to Lahore has yet to show 
results. At the moment, West Punjab Munsters are 
‘doing little in public either to allay disorder or to 
rehabilitate morale which is at the lowest ebb 1n 
recent history. Our advice to. them would be to 
govern or get out except that the political horizon 
is at the moment almost bare of pretenders to their . 
portfolios who offer hopes of better things. _ ° 

This was‘written in the third week of October. And_ 
in the last week of November we find a mob at Lahore. 
defying the Lahore magistrate’s order, preventing depositors, 

Hindu and Sikh, from taking out their deposits from the 

vaults of banks. During a month no improvement in 
conditions of decent: government’ has taken ‘place in the 


de facto capital of “Pakistan.” : 


British Hand ; 


During the whole period of British rule we have had 
experience of the trickeries which intensified antagonism 
between the communities in India. And we have no reason 
to believe that the enemies of India’s freedom amongst 
the Britishers would not leave a trail of poison as they 
withdraw from this country, They would he feeling justified 
by the traditions of “Real Politik”——ever on the look-out 
to exploit situations for the supposed good of their own 
country. The following letter written) by W. N. P. Jenkin, 
Deputy Inspector-General of the Punjab C.I.D., to a 
Secret Service address in London reveals the hidden hand 
of “the enemy” to the Indian Union. It has to be remem- 
bered that when the letter was written there was a British 
Governor in the Punjab. 

The letter appeared in the columns of the Hindusthan 
Standard wired on the 4th November by its own correspon- 
dent from Cawnpore in the United -Provinces. 

Secrer AnD PErRsonaL 


Punjab Club, Lahore, 
8th July, 1947 


- ‘I have received your letter No. 5.F. 205[India 
5}DOG, dated the 18th June, 1947, of 
. It is now settled about Pakistan, but otherwise 
the situation is extremely fluid. Pakistan’s final 
shape has not yet been decided, and the forms its 
- Governments will take are indistinct. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that Jinnah will be something like 
a Dictator; and that a chosen band will have power. 
But just what position each one will hold is yet 
to be decided. In the circumstances, the time has 


My | dear Liddel, 
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not come yet to make an approach or to sound the 
right persons, for it cannot be said yet who they 
are going to be. 

I thing the Liaison Officer line is the right one 
to go on. I do not say it is the best ; but Ahmed 
knows it-is the arrangement which found favour 
when relevant matters were being discussed 10 

¢ Delhi. Ahmed is said to be of some importance 12 
Pakistan and he might be curious if there was & 
departure from earlier ideas. It might be harmful 

~ if this happened. 

Tt is possible that the Boundary Commission 
will make the Muslims rather more disgruntled 
than they are now Even if this should happen, 
1 think that they will welcome the help link-up 
with British security would afford them. I do Dot 
think I would find it difficult to raise the issue when 
the right time comes, or perhaps, as an alternative, 
suggest who should do so. I am half inclined already 
to stay on in India for a month or two and see how 
things are going. If it will help you, I will decide 

‘to do so. Will you please let me know—and also if 
you can arrange a quick means of communication 
between us? I believe that there is somebody ™ 
Lahore as the High Commissioner’s representative. 
Could he be a channel for signals: between us ? 

I have not brought Bennett into this matter 
because it would not serve a useful purpose to do 
so. He is definitely PNG with the Muslims and 
I fear they would look with suspicion and anta- 
gonism on anything with which he was connected. 
At some stage, however, I would like to discuss the 
whole business with the Governor, if I have your 
sanction to do so. 

I am interested in Pakistan and I think you 
will remember that I discussed certain possibilities 
with you when you were in Lahore. The thoughts 
I had then have gone, of course, with Dominion 
Status. However, I still have a feeling that this part 
of the world is going to be interesting, if nothing 
more. In the circumstances, I would consider an 
offer if it were made to me. At the same time and 
in this connection it would be futile for me to think 
of staying out here if I was not going to be wel- 
comed by Pakistan. I ‘have friends among the 

- League leaders and some of them have urged me 
not to go. Recently however, I haye been the head 
-of @ new control dealing with the disordered ‘situa- 
tion and I have been hitting out pretty hard. This 
hag been resented by Muslims and Mamdot has 
recently withdrawn his co-operation in important mat- 
ters on this score, while I have been the recipient 
of many more threats. than tokens of friendship. At 
the same time I am still -being sounded as to 
whether I would be prepared to take the post of 
Pakistan’s Director of Intelligence. Which suggests 
that I am not on the black list ! However, this 
point about personal suitability is another one which 
will be clearer in the very near future. 


Kashmir and Pakistan- 

The anschluss attempt on Kashmir having misfired, 
the Pakistan authorities are now attempting to use another 
weapon taken from the Nazi armoury, namely, false pro- 
paganda. Force amd stratagem having been foiled for 
‘the time being, through the quick and powerful reaction 
of the Indian Union, the Premier of Pakistan Is now 
attempting to substitute a saint’s halo for the mailed 
gauntlet of Mars. Assuming an air of injured and patient 
innocence, he issued a statement on the 16th of November 
from Lahore, calling for U.N.O. intervention, This effort 
at enlisting the sympathy of the outside world could be 
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regarded as naive had it not been so pregnant of danger- 
ous possibilities. It is a typical Pakistani statement, 
mendacious and charged throughout with suppressio veri. 
Pakistan’s active complicity with the Kashmir raiders and 
with the plotters in Junagadh “and Hyderabad are now 
proved facts and as such no amount of distortion of truth 
should fool an intelligent observer. The Premier of Pakis- 
tan) seems to think that brazen lies can be substituted for 
truth without fear of detection even to-day and that he 
can white-wash the foul and brutal atrocities perpetrated 
by the Pakistan-aided raiders by words of mouth. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan proposed that “the whole dispute 
be brought before the bar of international opinion—and 
the U.N.O. be asked immediately to appoint its representa- 
tives in Jammu and Kashmir State in order to put a 
stop to fighting and to the repression of Muslims in the 
State. To arrange the programme of withdrawal of oul- 
side forces, 10 get up an impartial administration of the 
State till a plebiscite is held and to undertake the plebiscite 


under its direction and control for the purpose of ascer- 


taining the free and unfettered will of the people of the 
State oni the question of accession.” 


“Y have seen the Press report of the speech made by 
the Deputy Prime Minister of India at a public medting 
at Rajkot on November 12 and his subsequent speech at 
Junagadh in the course of which he made unfounded alle- 
gations against Pakistan, tried toi justify the acts of aggres- 
sion committed by the India Government in Manavadar, 


Junagadh and Kashmir and threatened Hyderabad with 


similar aggression. I do not propose to emulate Mr. Patel 
by indulging in vituperative,. invective or boastful threats. 
My firm and undeviating objective, as also the objective 
of the Pakistan Government, is to eliminate by peaceful and 
honourable means all existing causes of friction between 
the two Dominions and to establish conditions which would 
enable ourselves and our Indian reighbours to live in 
friendliness and amity. 


I believe that a true understanding between the two 
countries can be based only on a clear and dispassiomate 
appreciation of the facts of the present situation. It is 
with a* view to promoting such an understanding that I 
propose to restate the position of the Pakistan Govern. 
ment in respect of the States over which the présent ‘dis- 
putes have arisen. 

Hundreds of States, including a State such as Kapur- 
thala which had a Muslim majority in the population, 
acceded to the Indian Union but in no case did the Pakis- 


tan Government interfere in any way. Junagadh was the 


first State to accede to Pakistan and at once the India 
Government started on a campaign of vilification, threats 
and economic blockades. 

When these weapons did not succeed in intimidating 
the Junagadh State a “provisional Government” of Juna- 
gadh was set, upon Indian soil and its first act 
was ta occupy the Junagadh State property in Rajkot 
which is the seat of India Government’s Regional Com- 
missioner. i“ 

By infiltration tactics and other aggressive means the 
“provisional Government” proceeded to .violate the terti- 
tory of Junagadh with the help of troops, many of whom 
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were drawn from the Indian Army. Conditions were 
created in which it became impossible for the Junagadh 
administration to carry on. Finally on the alleged re- 
quest of the Dewan the administration was taken over and 
Junagadh’ was occupied by the armed forces of India. 

The indisputable legal position is that in view'of the 
State’s accesion to Pakistan the Dewan had no right to 
prefer and the India Government had, no right to accept 
the so-called invitation to the India Government to take 
over the administration of the State. 


In spite of the gravest provocation we have refrained 
from any action which should result in armed conflicts. 
We could, with full justification and legal right, have sent 
our forces to Junagadh but at no time since the accession 
of the State was a single soldier sent by us to Junagadh and 
our advice throughout to the State authorities was to exer- 
cise the greatest restrain. Manavadar, another State, which 
had acceded to Pakistan and Mangro! and Babariawad have 


also been occupied by Indian troops. 


In the Kashmir dispute too we have repeatedly urged 
a peaceful settlement by negotiation. The Muslims of 
Jammu and Kashmir have suffered grievously under the 
Maharaja’s Government. Thousands have been killed. 
Muslim women have been abducted in large numbers and 
over.a hundred thousand Muslims have been driven out of 
their-homes into Pakistan in cruel and inhuman manner. 
_ This destruction of Muslim life, honour and property is 
still continuing by armed mobs with the help of the State 
and India Union forces with the set purpose of eliminating 
the Muslim population) from the State, and thousands of 
refugees are pouring ‘into Pakistan. | 


Dogra troops and gangsters from the State have made 
numerous incursions into our territory in West Punjab. 
We made repeated attempts to persuade the Kashmir 
Gavernment to discuss these questions with us but they 
were determined to join the Union of India against ithe 
will of the people of Kashmir by a coup d’etat. The India 
Government in direct and clear repudiation of the princi- 
ples on which they had questioned the accession of Juna- 
gadh to Pakistan and without any reference or any con- 
sultation with the Pakistan Dominion whose security is vitally 
affected by events in Kashmir, occupied Kashmir by mili- 
tary force and have since the ‘very first day of their entry 
into Kashmir been engaged in putting down the Muslims 
there by force. 


Pakistan territory itself has been twice violated by 
the Iridian forces. Bombs have been dropped in our terri- 
tory in the vicinity of Kohala bridge and our police posts 
at Ghari Habibullah in the Hazara district has been 
machine-gunned by the Indian air force. 

Immediately after the unwarranted occupation of Kash- 
mir by the Indian Government a conference between the 
two Governors-General and’ the Prime Ministers of the 
two Dominions and the Maharaja and his Prime Minister 
was arranged at the instance of the Qaid-e-Azam on Octo- 
her 29. At the last mimute this conference was postponed 
as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru fell ill. Another conference 
was then arranged for November 1, but this also did not 
take place because Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru could not 
attend -it. ._ 4 te ee 
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On November 1 the oe met Lord Mount- 
batten and put forward the following proposals ‘for the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

First, to put an immediate stop to fighting. The two 
Governors-General should be authorised by their respective 
Governments to issue a proclamation forthwith giving 48 
hours’ notice to the opposing forces to cease fire. We 
made it clear that we had‘no control over the forces of 
the provisional Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen 
engaged in fighting but we were prepared to warn them" 
in the clearest terms that if they did. not obey the order 
to cease fire immediately the forces of both Dominions" 
would make war ion them. 

Secondly, both the forces of the Indian. Dominion and 
the tribesmen should withdraw simultaneously and with 
the utmost expedition from the State territory. 

Thirdly, the two Governors-General should be vested 
with full powers by the two Dominion Governments ‘to 
restore peace, undertake the administration of Jammu and 
Kashmir under joint control and supervision, 


These were eminently reasonable proposals. We made. 
them at the risk of incurring the hostility of the Frontier’ 
tribes whose feelings had been intensely aroused over the 
atrocities committed on their brethren in Kashmir. 

. The day after these proposals reached the India Govern-. 
ment, the Prime Minister of India instead of sending a 
reply officially gave a vague and evasive idea of his solu- 
tion of the Kashmir question in a broadcast, merely harp- 
ing on the slogan of plebiscite, but disregarding every- 
thing else. After waiting for some days I sent a reminder. 
The India Government’s official reply showed that they 
were not prepared to accept any of our suggestions. On 
the contrary, it was categorically stated that they) would 
rst drive out all tthe so-called raiders by force of :arms. 
And as a recent telegram showed, they are not even pre: 
pared to have discussion until this has been done. 

We have made repeated efforts to have a conference, 
with thé India Dominion to bring about peaceful settle. 
ment but on one’ pretext or another. the India Government 
with the might of military power behind them have flouted 
the idea. The attitude of the India Government indicates 
that they are determined to force a military decision on: 
Kashmir and to reduce the plebiscite to a farce by elimi- 
nating Muslim population by the cruel methods which are 
now in operation, Indeed it now seems extremely doubt- 
ful if there will be any attempt at all to ascertain. the 
wishes of the people of Kashmir. 


Speaking to Pressmen at Srinagar on Nov. 10, during 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s visit to that place, Sheikh 
Abdullah is reported to have observed that there may not 
be a referendum at all. While this Quisling who has beén 
an agent of the Congress for many years struts about the 
State bartering &way the life, honour and freedom of his 
people for the:sake of personal profit and power, the true. 
leaders of the Muslims of Kashmir are rotting in jail. His 
statement reveals an uneasy realisation that despite all the 
repression the verdict of the people of Kashmir will go in 
favour of accession to Pakistan. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the whole plot 
of the accession of Kashmir to India was pre-planned... It 
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‘ after is permanent occupation of Kashmir. 
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cannot be justified om any' constitutional or moral grounds, 
It is quite clear’ now that what the India Government are 
They , can 
maintain this unjust occupation only by liquidating the 
Muslim population of Jammu and Kashmir who are now 
suffering military repression in its worst form and who 
are struggling for their freedom and indeed for their 
very existence against heavy odds. . 
The India Government’s whole conduct is based on 
‘might is right’ and on the belief that Pakistan is unable 
to fight them. Jf the India Government is allowed to fol- 
low its imperialist Jand-grabbing policy this will have 
repercussions not only in Asia but throughout the world. 
The fundamental principle of the Charter of the 
United Nations is to prevent might prevailing over right. 


The whole dispute should, therefore, be brought before’ 
the bar of international opinion. We are ready to request 


the U.N.O. immediately to appoint its representatives in 
Jammu and Kashmir States in order to put a stop to. fight- 
ing and to the repression of Muslims in the State, to ar- 
range the programme of withdrawal of outside forces, set 
up an impartial administration of the State till a plebiscite 
is held and to undertake the plebiscite under its direction 
and control for the purpose of ascertaining the free and 
unfettered will of the people of the State om the question 
of accession. We are prepared to accept a similar solution 
of the dispute regarding Manavadar and Junagadh.” ' 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan says in the preamble that 
his intention was to britg the whole situation before 


the bar of international opinion. He forgets to state . 


that, this peaceful attitude on his part was preceded by 
a completely different one, when his government 
covertly supported, on a lavish and thorotigh scale, 2 
gigantic filibustering expedition, equipped with modern 
arms and transport vehicles, with. the definite objective 
of atinexing Kashmir by force. Having been foiled in 
this attempt he is now assuming an attitude of injured 
Innocence. Regarding Junagadh his speech is full of 
mis-statements. If the Indian Union had acted as the 
Pakistanis had done in Kashmir, then the Junagadh 
drama would have come to a far quicker finale, And 
incidentally, Junagadh was not the first State to accede 
to Pakistan. He further calmly omits ithe aggressive 
moves of Junagadh with. regard to.the minor States 
In its: locality, whom it tried to dragoon into sub- 
jugation to Pakistan by force, 

He is very. anxious that the forces of the Indian 
Union should withdraw immediately. But in the- same 
breath he states clearly that “we made it clear that 


we had no control over the forces of the provisional . 


Government of Kashmir or the tribesmen engaged. in 


fighting.” He forgets to add that about fifty thousand 


tribesmen equipped with modern arms were allowed to 
enter Kashmir after traversing about two hundred 
miles of Pakistan territories, and if the Indian forces 
withdrew these lawless tribals would have the entire 
country at their mercy as they, would infiltrate into 
every corner of the State. 

Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan has no words of condemna- 
tion for these filthy and bestial raiders. Indeed he uses 
the -term: -“so-called raiders” in his speech. He .forgets 


- another, 


to state that- thousands of women Hindu and Muslin 
have been-raped and abducted by these lawless 
barbarians and they have befouled every corner of the 
State to which they could penetrate. Having failed to 
obtain an anschluss by force Mr. Liaquatt Ali Khan 
now wants to attain his objective by forcing a Hitlerian - 
plebiscite. He abuses Sheikh Abdullah, who is the only, 
Muslim leader in ‘Kashmir with any record of sacrifice, 
and calls him a Quisling and forgets the, days when he 
and his entire League prospered by acting as Quislings 
to the Imperial Government of India. , 

The Government of India must realize that false- 
propaganda ‘flourishes in the absence of reliable news. 
The truth must be given to the world, without incite- 
ment or venom. 


Frontier Premier Instigates Afghans 


against. India ‘ 

Khan Abdul Qayuin Khan, the Premier of the N.-W. 

F. P. called Sardar Patel a war-monger in a broadcast 
from the Peshawar station ice the Pakistan Broadcasting 
Service. ‘ 
The Premier accused the Indian Government and the 
Indian National Congress of saying one thing but doing 
He said Indian ‘leaders were proclaiming loudly 
that the minorities should stay where they were and that 
every encouragement should he given to the displaced per- 
sons to return to their homes. 

He said absolute peace. now prevailed in the Frontier 
Province and despite the provocative incidents in Kashmir 
there has been no trouble of a communal] nature. Never- 
theless he regretted to observe that agents of the Govern- 
ment of India in the North-West Frontier Province were 
advising the Hindu minority to leave the province, 

Khan Abdul Qayum. Khan criticised the tone of Sar- 
dar Patel’s recent speech at Junagadh, which’ he said .was 
full of spite and -hatred for the Mussalmans, Sardar 
Patel’s explanation about the entry of Indian troops into 
Junagadh and Kashmir, he said, was ludicrous. He said 
Sardar Patel has stated that Indian troops had been invited 
into Junagadh by the people of the State: “But may I ask «| 
whether the Kashmir Muslims had invited them to go to | 
Kashmir? Has Sardar-Patel any answer to the question 
why the Indian Government is following one policy in 
Junagadh and quite another in Kashmir?” 

The Frontier Premier was glad to observe that many — 
Red Shirts had realised the futility of adopting an anti- 
Government policy and had decided to join the Muslim 
League and come under one flag. The Frontier Premier 
appealed to those who were still outside the League to be 
aware of the machinations of the enemies of Islam and to 
realise the gravity of the dangets ‘ahead and come for- 
ward and join the Muslim League in order to strengthen 
the Musilm resistance to all kinds of onslaught. 

The Frontier Premier warned “some fifth columinists 
in the Muslim Leagtte itself to mend their ways and not 
commit acts which might ultimately prove harmful to 
Pakistan.” Otherwise he would have to use force aca 
them. " 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan expressed delight at the : 
arrival-in Karachi of the Afghan King’s personal envoy, 
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Sardar Nojib Ullah Khan and hoped that embassies would 
be exchanged between Kabul and Karachi in the near 
future. Khan Abdul Qayum Khan reiterated his earlier 
declaration that every threat to Pakistan :was also 
a threat to Afghanistan and vice versa. The two 
‘Islamic countries had to stand or fall together. He 
reminded the Afghans of the decision taken at Som- 
nath after the occupation of Junagadh by Indian forces. 
It was to restore the idol which an Afghan King, Mahmud 
of Ghazni had smashed 900 years ago. He said this ex- 
posed the mentality of those holding the reins of the 
Government in Delhi. The idol was deliberately restored 
to symbolise the prevailing hatred in India for Islam. 
.° This statement was broadcast two days after the Pakis- 
tan Premier’s statement issued from, Lahore. The broad- 
cast comes after bad news began to pour in from Kash- 
mir. It is now theroughly proved that the raiders organ- 
ised by Pakistan, did not think it worth - while to wait 
for’ an “inwitation from the Muslims of Kashmir” and, 
after their entry into the State, under the leadership and 
guidance of Pakistani commanders, did not make much dis-: 
crimination between Hindus and Muslims, or even the 
European nuns-‘of the Baramula Convent, as objects of loot, 
murder and rape. Sheikh Abdullah has told the world that 
“they even dishonoured the Holy Quran and converted 
mosques’ into brothels.” 

We do, not know what. effect these crude lies would 
have on the Afghan Government. But in. any case, it 
displays Pakistan?’s weakness all round. “The Indian Union 
must not abate its determined effort at putting down. the 
forces of evil, let loose on Kashmir through Pakistani 
machinations, on.any consideration. Truth and right will 
prevail in the end, and Pakistan’s attempts at intervention 
and incitement may recoil on its own head. 


South Africa 

The latest numbers of the Indian ee (October, 
1947) of Phoenix, Natal, give us a’ picture of life and 
labour in South Africa where about 3. lakhs of men and 
women of Indian parentage earn their livelihood today. 
The country of which Field Marshal Smuts is Prime Minis- 
tex is not a great country so for as population goes. There 
are about eight millions of native South Africans, the 
majority of them Bantus; there are two and a half million 
Europeans who constitute the ruling race whose determin- 
ation to hold on to political power, by means of unfair dis- 
crimination againt the majority of the land, forms the crux 
of the problem that has brought South Africa before the 
‘world’s eye as the betrayer of the principles and policies 
of the United Nations Organization. But this condemn- 
ation has not affected in the least their principles and prac- 
tices. When we remember that these were patterned after the 
words of the old Charter of the Church in Transvaal that “in 
Church and State” there could not be any equality between 
whites and non-whites, we are not surprised with what 
has-been happening in South Africa. Field-Marshal Smuts 
has maintained a theatrical attitude of pained surprise that 
the world should misunderstand and.misjudge him and 
his people. In a recent speech of his made to his United 
‘Party rally on September 12 last he brought in Providence 
to adorn his tale—Providence Who had “decided that 
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the two races, white and black, would remain in the Union 
for all time,” and his statesmanship,was directed towards 
evolving 
two races.” He laid down the conditions of , this co- 
operation, however. 

-The native is needed in South Africa. “The 
farmers need him. Industry needs him. It would: be 
fatal to allow enmity to: develop. The great. mass 
of the non-Europeans were prepared to make their 
contribution without contesting the Furopean right 
to leadership. 

The world has not_ yet realized the full effects of 
the misuse of this “European right to leadership” over 
its affairs. Otherwise, the Anglo-Saxon leaders of the 
United Nations Organization would not have been allowed 
to defeat the contentions of India, submitted by Mrs. 
Vijaylakshmi Pandit, that this issue of racial and colour 
discrimination cannot be left on the caprices of a ruling 
juuta in any particular country on the plea that it touched 


“a certain measure of co-operation between the’ 
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on the severeignty of the member-States of the organiza- - 


tion. The “one world” morality would have no meaning 


Jif South Africa’s pettifogging arguments are accepted as 


valid. The United States and Britain have sinned against 
the spirit and Charter of the U. N. O. by the lead they 
gave towards sabotaging the Indian case. The same spirit 
animates the argument of the U.S.A. delegate with regard 
to the South-West Africa problem; he said that there 
was no “legal obligation” on South Africa to submit the 
draft of a Charter for a trusteeship for this area instead 
of the mandate under which South Africa had ruled it. 
Mr. Foster Dulles held forth on the “moral power” of 
the U. N. O. to which South Africa would have ultimately 
to submit. This argument appears to be of a piece with 
that advanced by Mr. Lawrence on behalf of the South 
African Government. With a view: to understand it, we 
reproduce here the resolution passed by the Gena 
Assembly of the U. N. O. at its last session mildly critical 
of the attitude of South Africa to the problem of Indians 
resident there: 


_ he General Assembly having taken note of 
the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in South Africa, 
and having’ considered the matter,-is of opinion 
that: “The Union Government’s 
treatment of Asiatics in general and Indians in parti- 
cular on the ground of their race constitutes a denial 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms and is 
contrary of the charter; the Union Government’s 
policy in general and the enactment of the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946, 
in particular have impaired friendly relations be-~ 
tween the,-two member states, and unless a satis- 
factory settlement is arrived at immediately, these 
‘ relations are hkely to be further Impaired.” 

The General Assembly therefore considers that 
the Union Government should revise their’ general 
policy and their legislative and ‘administrative 
measures affecting Asiatics in South Africa so as to 
‘bring them into conformity with the principles and 
. purposes of the charter, and requests the Union 
Government to report at the next session of the 
General Assembly, the action taken by them in this 
regard. 


Mr. Lawrence is said to have pleaded ignorance of 
“the implications of the General ‘Assembly’s resolution”; 


discriminatory , 
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, ment appears to have been able to evade a straight vote 
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he asked for Jight on these. But he appears to have over- 
reached himself when he asked: “What are the human 
rights” which his Government are said to have denied to 
ihe coloured peoples of South Africa; he demanded a 
“definition” of these.” He sought to confound the assembled 
delegates by instancing the denial to women of franchise 
right, of right to hold public offices, of guardianship over 
children, in many countries, and appeared to suggest that 


the discrimination against coloured peoples in his own: 


country should be condoned in view of such denials in 
other progressive countries. The defenders of South Africa 
are said to have’ sought to exploit sentiment with regard 
io prejudice against the Negro prevalent in the U.S.A. 
And they have found a handle in the division of India on 
credal considerations, in the proposed partition of Palestine 
to justify the “bi-racial pattern” of their rule. - With 
British and American support, the South African Govern- 


on their policy of racial conceit and arrogance. They 
and their supporters have done it with eyes open to the 
prospect that their tactics will- “fatally undermine” the 


4 U.N. 0. Those who have voted for South Africa must 
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he presumed to understand the implications of the words 
of Dr. D. F. Malan, leader of the Opposition in South 
Africa, addressed to the delegates to the Congress of the 
Nationalist. Party on September 17 last: 


. . if non-Europeans were granted increasing 


educational facilities, social security, arms, as Gene- 
ral Smuts has done ‘(during the war), and the right 
tO organize in trade unions—that was dynamite 
under Wihite supremacy.” 


Partition of Palestine 
The General-Assembly of the United Nations Organ- 
ization have passed the resolution that Palestine should 


be divided into two States—one Jew and the other Arab. ‘ 


Jerusalem remains an enclave under international super- 
vision, Britain, the mandatory Power that has ruled the 
country for about 25 years, has refused to be a party to 
implementing this resolution, and the two great Powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, differing in every 
conceivable political matter, have agreed in this resolution 
and thrown their weight on the side of partition, This 
has caused confusion to -many an upholder of the Arab 
cause who has been banking on the hope that as the 
United States has been in favour of the Jews, the Soviet 
Union would line herself up behind the Arabs. Naturally 
enough the Arabs have taken up arms, and are openly 


declaring that all the Arab States would support them in. 


what ultimately would be a Crescentade, a ‘fight of the 
Muslim against the Jew. The Arabs of Palestine number 
more than 1,200,000 as against 600,000 of Jews, of whom 
90 per cent arrived there after the promise of a “National 
Home” for the Jews was made in the Balfour Declaration 


' of.1917. During the last 25 years the tax-payers of Britain 


had to spend more than 150 million pounds in this desert 
land. in a futile attempt to implement that promise, And 
the Labour Government in Britain has had to decide upon 
withdrawing from Palestine, in order to stop further loss 


of British money and British lives. 
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The Security Council of the U. N. 0., the supreme 
executive of the organization, have appointed a commission 
of five of the little member-States—Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Panama and Philippines—to supervise this 
partition business. The Secretary General of the U.N. 0. 
has handed over the world’s most difficult. job of trying 
to enforce partition and maintain peace in Palestine when 
Britain withdraws. An American Negro, Dr, Ralph 
Bunche, has been appointed with the hope that being a 
“coloured man” and an “expert” on Palestine, he will be 
able to be impartial. But this arrangement is not likely 
to stop trouble. The Arab will fight and to millions im the 
Muslim world, he will be in the right. The Jew will fight 
with the zeal of a revivalist who has for two thousand 
years been dreaming of the return to Zion and to all.that 
ig associated with the names of Abraham and the “prophets.” 
It is a strange case, this of a race returning to the home- 
land of its fathers and the “holy land” of its faith after 
two thousand years. During this period of their “Dis- 
persion.’ men and women of a kindred race professing a 
different faith have been in possession; Palestine has be- 
come their “home-land” and “holy land” also. And there 
is no law in-the human code that appears to justify or 
compel the Arabs to accommodate the Jews. So, the war 
drum has started’ to throb in Palestine and the battle- 


‘lines are being arrayed. And even the wisest among the 


United Nations Organization cannot visualize how the 
immediate future will shape itself. On behalf of India. 
the plan for some sort of a Federation of a Arab and a 
Jewish State was proposed. “The “Pakistan” delegation is 
reported to have favoured it. The U.N. O. could not but 
have been amused by “Pakistani” eagerness for partition in 
India and for federation in Palestine. The Indian, proposal 
does not appear to have been seriously considered. Britain 
has announced that she will withdraw her forces and ad- 

ministrative organisation by August 1, 1948, if not earlier. 
The next few months appear, therefore, to be pregnant 


with alarums. The leadership of the U.N.O. is on its 
trial. 


Labour in the U.S.A. 


The following press report on the latest phase of 
labour-managemnet relations’ in the US.A., as given 
by the USIS, is all the more interesting to note. 

Labour problems are looming bigger in ‘the Indian 
Union today. It would be interesting therefore to study 


‘the legislation regarding labour in the foremost indus- 


trial country of the world of today. 

There are © 15,090,000 union members today, 
according to a U. 8. Labour Department tabulation of 
union-membership statements. The largest union group 
is the American Federation of Labour, which reports 
& per capita membership in excess of 7,500,000. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations reports it. has 
about 6,00,000 members. Other unions, called ‘inde- 
pendent’ or ‘unaffiliated’ are estimated to have 1,750,000 
members. 

. Union organization has greatly caeieed . the’ 
status of the worker. The average work-week in 1880 
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was 63 hours; in 1900 it was. 56 hours. Today the 
average work-week is 40 hours, with overtime premium 
pay for. hours .over this figure. Factory workers’ 
average weekly take-home pay has increased. In 1939, 
the average was $23:77; in February, 1947, the 
average was $46-08. 


The first labour organizations were not favoured 
by the public or by the courts. However, later unions 
such as the American Fedcrafion of Labour, founded 
in 1881, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
organized in 1935, grew to be dominant unions in the 
United States. The AFL organized labour on a craft 
basis, a union being composed entirely of wage-earners 
etigaged in a particular trade. The-CIO organized all 
of the workers in a particular industry. 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1935, furnished the impetus for the rapid 
growth of these labour organizations. In six years, 
union membership itrebled. The Wagner Act gave 
workers the legal right to join labour unions to bargain 
collectively. The Federal Labor Relations Board was 
established to settle questions about the methods -to 
prevent unfair Jabour practice in plants and to arrange 
for elections to determine what union in ‘an industrial 
plant should be the one to represent the workers. 


- During the war years, the National War Labor 


Board was established to halt the vicious eycle of 
rising prices and rising wages. The Board found that 
prices had advanced fifteen per cent by May, 1942, 
and declared workers eligible for a similar wage raise. 
Later, wages were officially held to the September 15, 
1942, level. As a wartime measure, the labour unions 
agreed not to strike and largely limited their wage 
demands within the bounds of the nation’s economic 
stabilization program. 

On June 23, the United States entered upon a new 
phase in Jabour-management relations. On that day, 
after intense debate and a presidential veto, Congress 
overrode the veto and enacted into law the ‘Labor- 
Management Relations Act of 1947,’ also called the 
Taft-Hartley Act, after its sponsors. 

This act is aimed at regulating the position of 
‘unions, It outlaws the closed. shop, jurisdictional 
strikes and* secondary boycotts; restricts the union 
shop, prohibits unfair labour practices by the unions 
as well as by management, makes. uniong responsible 
for breach of contract, and tetds to Timit union 
political activity. . 


' Under the Act, unions must register with the ex- 
panded National Labor Relations Board or lose the 
benefits of most. of :ts services, such as protection 
against unfair employer’s practices. Unions must pro- 
vide information regarding the compensation, etc., of 
the threé principal officers, on dues, the way officers 
are chosen, strikes are authorized, money is collected 
and spent. 

Regarding politics, unions are forbidden to make 
contributions in any national election. Moreover, no 
union miay operate under the Act unless each officer 


formed his whole look-out. 
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files an affidavit stating that he is not a member of 
the Communist Party and does not advocate violent 
overthrow of the Government, 

The strike regulations require a sixty-day notice 
between union and employer beforé seeking to end or 
change a contract, During this period a newly created 
Federal Mediation Service is called in. National strikes 
which threaten the national welfare can be put down 


4 


by the United States Attorney- General by injunction, _ 


for eighty days. If the dispute is not settled within 


this time the strike can be resumed legally. In that 


case, Congress would be given a full 
possibly recommend legislation. 

The National Labor Relations Board has been 
enlarged to a five-man panel. This Board acts as -& 
labour court while the administrative work passes to 
a new General Counsel, appointed by the President 


report and 


cases are fo be prosecuted. 


? 


Bhai Paramanand 
. The death of 


Bhai Paramanand removes from 


and approved by the Senate. He decides what labour 


India’s life one of the most forceful of personalities © 


that were thrown up by the Arya Samaj. With 4 
brilliant educational career, he chose the life of a 
missionary of the Arya-~Samaj early in his youth. In 
the -pursuit of this mission. he visited South Africa, 
South America and the United States. Something like 
the experience of racial and colour arrogance in the 
ruling classes, as happened in’ the case of Gandhiji, 
must have afflicted Bhai Paramanand, and dragged 
him into politics. When the first World War broke 
out, we found him helping the organization of the 
Ghadr Party, recruited from_the Punjabees, resident 
in the- United States and Canada, to fight for the 
freedom of India,’taking advantage of Britain’s adver- 
sity. He got implicated in conspiracies all directed 
towards enlisting German and ‘Turkish help in this 
effort. When he returned to India, he was tried for 


this offence and sentenced to death. It was.gommuted - 


to transportation for life and he - was sent to the 
Andamans. 
non-co-opération movement With its’ slogan of Hindu- 
Muslim, unity. During this period Bhaiji appeared to 
have passed through certain experiences that trans- 
He became a consistent 
supporter of Hindu Sangathan, the self-organization of 
Hindus, to strengthen their powers of offence against 
anti-national forces. For reasons that are not wholly 
clear he seemed to think that the Muslim communalist 
was the more iminediate enemy. And against him he 
devoted all the energies of his body and mind for 
25 years and more. He failed to defeat him, But 
the persistence of his fight constituted the glory of 
his life. A difficult man to get on with, his leadership 
of the Hindu Mahasabha movement was so’ consistent 
that it created many difficulties in the path of success. 
He fought against every compromise with what he 
regarded as: “appeasement” of the Muslim. 


He was released in 1920. He joined the 


& 
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NON-VIOLENCE FOR MODERN MAN ; 
By BIDHAN CHANDRA ROY, mo. oe 


- As a man of science eaal as a medical man, I have had 
ample opportunities of studying “Man” at close quar- 
ters, during health and sickness, in the East and 
in the West. I had also the rare privilege of observing 
men in groups, at the meetings of the United Nations 
Organisation, representatives of fifty-seven States ol 
the world. I confess that my mind was filled with 
sadness and distress as I noticed that, in the so-called 
United Nations Organisation, men work in an atmos- 
phere of misunderstanding, prejudice, suspicion and 
distrust. Selfishness, greed and lust for power reigned 
supreme. And J asked myself; “What is wrong with the 
world ?” The world today has missed something. It 
is at crossroads, wondering which would be the correct 
path to follow, and who or what would be the correct 
guide out of the prevailing darkness, so that another 
war may be avoided, so that the future of our 
children and grandchildren may be secure and happy. 

It seems to me that, while, in theory, the demo- 
eracies and the totalitarian systems of administration 
profess to work for the “people,” they have forgotien 
the “individual” and have installed institutions and 
groups in his place. The needs and the care of the 
individual have been drowned in those of the groups, 
and while every attempt has been made to develop 
_Science ‘and ‘technology in: the interests of groups and 
institutions, the social concepts of such progress have 
never been stressed, so that man today is a chained 
victim, instead of ‘a free soul—“a soul who sees himself 
in all and all in’ himself.” This is the position in a 
nutshell. 


Democratic Iprau: Lost 


We have been told that both the two world wars 
were fought to save “democracy” for the world—a 
democracy which would ensure sanity, freedom and 
' progress of its people ; a democracy which would, in 
the words of Gandhiji, develop in the individual “the 
impulse to be loyal to the best in himself”; a demo- 
cracy which, while professing to have faith in freedom, 
would not deny freedom to any one; 
which could solve the moral problem of today, the 
problem of decent relations between individuals and 
communities and countries. To those who profess that 
‘ such a. democracy exists, Gandhiji would say, “Turn 
the searchlight inwards.” And then we notice that 
confusion, greed, lust of power, selfishness, stalk the 
horizon. 

A- student of psychology and physiology knows 
that the human body works as a perfect machine on 
a system of checks and balances, The glands of internal 
secretion and their hormones activate and inhibit one 
' another, the sympathetic and the parasympathetic 
systems of nerves guide and control each other, the 
mind controls the bodily funcitons, as much as they, 
in their turn, nourish the mind and make it function. 
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a democracy — 


It is only when there ig an imbalance of this mechanism 
that disease prevails. Even so with the body politic. 
It can only function properly if a cultural balance 
prevails analogous to the biological balance in nature. 

The West in achieving marvellous progress in 
science and technology, has neglected to emphasize 
development of the social and moral concepts of such 
progress, so that today this very progress has become 
a, psychological barrier to understanding and goodwill 


“among men. The West failed to realize that abnormal 


and unbalanced growth of one phase of human 
endeavour may result in “gigantism,” ‘but if leaves . 
the whole’ system weak. The West failed to realize 
that a given scientific advance, say, the: development 
of the atomic bomb, may raise more problems than 
it solves, 

The much vaunted modern democracy, so deve- 
loped and such as we see in the West today, has to 
meet a great public challenge. Is it democratic for a 
few big States to decide the fate of small ones? Is it 
democratic for the major powers to seek their Own 
security at the expense of the security of the smaller 
powers ? Is the Big Power veto democratic ? Is it night 
to stop the urge for freedom in or deny freedom to 
any country which yearns for it? Is “might is right” 
to be the guiding principle of democracy ? Is it com- 
patible with ideas of democracy for any such State to 
admit immigrants and then treat them as pariahs, 
denying to them democratic freedom? Is it demo- 
cracy, jf impelled by fear or prejudice, it denies or 
limits the franchise or other privileges to a portion: 
of the community ? Is it not a fact that democracy 
should: function as an organic unit? Weakness or 
‘disease in one part of it, however small, will weaken 
or destroy the whole fabric as much ag a weakness or 
a festering sore in one focus, in the human body, 
leaves it prey to disability and death. 

Due to this cultural imbalance referred to above, 
certain attitudes have developed, in groups, in human . 
society, e.g. the attitude of the believer in democracy 
toward the believer in totalitarianism, the attitude of 
those who have achieved scientific and technological 
progress toward those who are backward in these. Such 
attitudes give rise to individual or group delusions, 
e.g. the delusion underlying the doctrine of the white 
man’s superiority over the colored peoples, the doc- 
trine of the absolute national sovereignty, the doctrine 
of the imperialism practised by various countries in 
the world. The tragedy is that any group effort to 
resolve such group delusions results in creating more 
delusions. 

To make matters worse, nations and individuals 
today, during war and in.peace time, have developed 
the technique of “psychological” warfare, where open 
avowed propaganda is avoided but a whispering cam-~ 
paign and other subversive techniques are resorted to, 






SN reqating more delusions and implanting a fear and 
suspicion among the adversaries. It is 
scientific truth, however, that such warfare darkens the 
minds of those against whom it is used, and equally 
of those who use it. It is almost impossible to delude 
others without developing delusions oneself. 

It is clear that the prevalence of such widespread 
‘delusions makes people insane and paranoic, and these 
illusions of persecution, of prejudice and suspicion 
raise their ugly heads. Without the prevalence of such 
temporary insanity, one cannot explain how, during 
‘war, people usually kind, unselfish, considerate and 
endowed with many ethical virtues, plan, with absolute 
coolness, schemes for the annihilation of fellow me? 
whom they loved and honored: before and perhaps 
would again love and honor after the war is over ; 
how, during war, mutual esteem, confidence, sanctity 
of promises given, are all forgotten by those who claim 
a high place in human society. = - 

What is the solution? It has been suggested that 
growth of trade and commerce unhampered by barriers 
and restrictions might restore the equilibrium and 
create mutual confidence and goodwill, and that 
peoples of the world would, for their own interests, 
desist from disturbing such an equilibrium. But history 
tells us that most wars have been fought for economic 
reasons ; control of oi1 and mineral deposits, ability 
to dump cheap products of one country into another, 
are the common causes given, 


ARMAMENTS No SoLution 


Then again it is suggested that the development 
of newer and more destructive types of armaments, 
through progress of science, is an antidote for war and 
a guarantee for peace. It is said that if all the great 


nations are armed cap-a~pie, it will guarantee peace - 


because the knowledge of the havoce and holocaust 
that can be caused by modern weapons will act as a 
deterrent. And yet the history of all wars is an 
eloquent testimony of the fact, that, in spite of the 
knowledge of the ‘possession by the belligerents of 
powerful destructive weapons, in spite of the know- 
ledge they possessed of the price of victory or the 
penalty of defeat, fighting continued, 

To these problems the East has a solution 0 
offer. The Indian, the, Buddhist view, has been that 
one should never attempt to combat delusion by other 
delusions, that one can condemn delusions but not the 
deluded, who must not be punished or reproached for 
his delusions ; the salt of reproof must not be rubbed 
into the wound of his error, he must be left to find 
his own way to truth. Gandhiji is prepared even to put 

_moral pressure on the deluded one, but he is convinced 

that victory won by violence, even against the forces 
of delusion, is really a defeat—the delusion of the 
sword may not,be opposed by the sword. 

I am free to confess that the West will not accept 
this solution. Their argument would be that if, during 
the last way, the West: had not mobilized a greater 
violence against Germany and Japan than they prac- 


a known- 
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tised, and killed their madmen, there would have been 
nothing left. but delusions in-the world and no weapons 
would be left to combat it, not even the spiritual ones. 
But let me ask in all seriousness—in combating Nazism, 
has not the West been infected by it to a certain 
extent ; in suppressing delusions violently, have nok 
more delusions been engendered ? 
Therefore, I would repeat again, the only way to 
dispel delusions -and to remove suspicion, hatred and 
fear in your opponents is not to give them grounds 
or occasions for such‘ delusions, and they will soon 
cease to fear, suspect or hate one another. A: promi- 
nent American writer has declared: “The time may 
be near—if it has not arrived already—when we must 
seriously consider whether it is not the best thing for 
the democracies in the West to disarm, even wnl- 
laterally and to declare to the world that: they would 


never, under any circumstances, resist aggression by 


force, whether the evils which armed resistance, even 
suceessful would’bring on us; would not be worse than 
any possible consequences of surrender.” 


Ganpuurs AppEeAL RECALLED ; 


In these words one can. almost hear the «message: 
of Gandhiji, that apostle of peace and humanity, the 
greatest prophetic soul living in the modern world. 
In 1940, he made a public appeal to every Briton to 
lay. down arms, to invite Hitler and Mussolini to take 
what “earthly possessions” they wanted but never to 
yield their souls or minds, He asked Britons to refuse 
allegiahce to them. Let je uSe Gandhiji’s words €xX- 
plaining this message : 

“If the enemy rob you of ‘your earthly posscs- 
sions,” said he, “you will yield, because earthly 
possessions have nothing to do with your souls. This 
does not make you a bondsman or slave of Hitler or 
Mussolini. But you cannot yield your soul to the, 
conqueror because your conscience forbids you to do 
so. Nor will you yield.your mind and succumb to 
temptation and be caught in the snares of greed and 
honeyed’ words, nor should you agree to owe allegiance 
to the enemy, because you cannot bow to the supre- 
miacy of the victor. You will not help him to attain 
his object, Thus will you maintain the dignity of your 
soul and your self-respect.” 

In-his fight against British imperialism in India, he 
depended on “non-violence and truth” which he terms 
“eternal principles.” To him both these terms are co- 
terminous and complemental. One can only follow 
“truth” through “non-violence,” ¢.e. through a process 
of adjustments, compromises and understanding, Every 
scientific worker in a laboratory implicity follows this 
process. A new discovery today does not forcibly 
suppress but takes into account the truth found< 
yesterday. A newer discovery tomorrow cannot ignore 
the truth discovered today. 

Non-violence is not @ mechanical process. In 
pursuing it, the central attitude of life of the in- 
dividual and his environments are completely altered, 
and his personality is changed also. “One does not 
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become non-violent,” says Gandhiji, “simply by saying 
that he is so. It must be in his heart. There is then an 
upwelling of love and pity towards the wrongdoer 
which express themselves somehow and check the 
wrongdoer.” 

According to hirh, non-violence is self-acting. In 


“my country today, non-violence pnder the guidance of 


Gandhiji acted well in Bengal and Delhi; it failed 
to suppress violence in the Punjab. But to my mind 


*this only proves that the stock of non-violence is not 


sufficient to check violence ; even as in the human 
body, if infection proceeds unchecked, it only proves 
the insufficiency of -protective substances and anti- 
bodies. It does not disprové the fact that antibodies 
do counteract infective agents. Under such circum- 
stances the devotee has to perfect his technique ol 
non-violence. But to Gandhiji, non-violence is not 
merely a political technique, mor even an ethical 
doctrine, but a way of life. 


Farr AND ACTION 


Bruce Atkinson, in a recent publication, has stated — 


that the world needs today a man of faith and of 
_action. He quotes Abraham Lincoln in this connection 
“and considers Gandhiji as a spiritual leader only, @ 

man of faith. If action means military maneuvers, 
Atkinson is right. But Gandhiji’s fight against the 
British during the last twenty-five years and more, 
his whole public Hfe, has been nothing but a record 
ef action on the non-violent plane. History has 
recorded numerous instances of men of great faith, 
saints and prophets, who have preached this doctriue 
of non-violence because they had ‘faith in’ it. But 
Gandhiji is the only leader of public thought ‘and 


' action who has tested the application of this doctrine 


on a mass scale and in public affairs, and obtained 


through it, independence of his country, in his life-. 
time, 


History must’ accept him as a man of. action 
who successfully conducted a non-violent cempHen 
against a powerful opponent. 

While developing this technique, Gandhiji, sate: 
ing with the usual weakness of an ordinary. mortal, 
weighed down with fears and temptations, passions 
and prejudices, succeeded in changing “his whole 
personality by years of rigorous concentration on 4 
few simple emotionally significant ‘ideas, years of 
strict self-discipline and intensive self-training. He 
has developed within himself a peace of mind, arising 


.out of a total integration of all the elements of his 


personality, with a tremendous controlled reservoir of 
energy which he calls “soul force.” Few men ‘at the 
age of seventy-eight will trudge along, alone, for 
weeks, barefooted, on village paths, in order to pro- 
mote communal harmony and to bring a message of 
hope, courage and goodwill among the warring com- 
munities. This energy he imparts to those who follow 
him. He trains them by action and by deeds, and not 
merely by precepts and dogmas. His individuality is 
so developed, he is so self-sufficient, so far as this type 
of non-violent warfare is concerned, that often he 
takes decisions and aets alone. 


: +f 
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He started alone on the famous Dandi march 10. 
1930; when he walked hundreds of miles to reach the 


‘seashore, where he intended to establish the rights of 


the poverty-stricken masses of India to manufacture 
salt out of sea water for their own consumption, which 
was being opposed by the authorities. He gave open 
and due notice to the Government of his intentions 
and started alone. Some laughed, some scoffed at the 
puerile idea but thousands soon followed him and the 
tremendous force released by this movement amazed, 
stunned and thwarted the mighty British government. 

For Gandhiji, in a non-violent fight, “means” are 
bigger than the end. He does not’ believe in the 
dictum, “End justifies the means.” “If the means are 
truthful,” says he, “honest and non-violent, the end 
must be likewise. You cannot achieve an iniquitous 
end, you cannot commit a theft through truth and 
non-violence,” 


Atso A Positive Pumosopyy 


But Gandhiji’s non-violence is not merely 4 
negation of violence, physical or mental. It has many 
positive facets. To an abuse hurled to him, a devotee 
of non-violence does not hurl back an abuse in return. 
He restrains himself, because he knows that whenever 
one wants fo return one evil by another, he could 
only do so by violence, which increases the evil. 
Violence can only be met by superior violence. Such 
a superior. violence necessarily means restriction of 
freedom to othérs—freedom to think, to speak, io 
judge for himself; to maintain his dignity and self- 
respect. A denial of such freedom, by violent methods, 
hampers .the. growth of the individual ; recognition of 
such freedom in others removes suspicion, misunder- 
standing’-and fear. A non-violent man, therefore, gives 
patient hearing to his opponent, reasons with him 
respectfully and, if needs be, combats enmity by non-- 
violent resistance. In dealing with men, particularly 
those of different cult or way of thinking, he does not 
injure them but endures ‘injury for himself, serves 
them without fear or unnaturalness, and thus the non- 
violent,, non-co-operation technique succeeds, — 

The urgent need of the present day is to develop 
the individual, the Man. Modern individualism rests 
on what he “has” and not on what he “is”, Gandhiji 
concentrates not on “taking” but on “giving,” 
“doing” and in “being”? Individualism for Gandhiji is 
the “maximum of freedom from external circumstances 
for the individual and the maximum development of 
his inner qualities. Therefore Gandhiji is a free man 
inside out.” He calls upon every individual to be a 
free man by following his principles and adopting the 
“non-violent” way of life. He has declared that non- 
violence is the only salvation for mankind in the 
present juncture and a solution for the many baling 
problems facing the world. Non-violence alone can 
create a bond of understanding between the victor and 
the vanquished, between the strong and the weak, 
between the big and the small, Between the Hast and. 
the West. To an American enquirer who asked him 


ean 


“a 


why he considered that democracy could only be 
aved through non-violence, Gandhiji gave the follow- 
ig reply : i 


“Because democracy, so long as it is sustained 
by violénce, cannot provide for or protect the weak. 
My notion of democracy is that under it the 
weakest will have the same opportunity as the 
strongest. No ‘country in the world today shows aly 
but patronizing regard for the weak. And it is to 
save such democracies that wars are being waged. 
Why is there any war if it is not for the satisfac- 
tion of the desire to share the. spoils ? India 18 
trying to evolve true democracy, 2.¢., without 
violence. Qur weapons are: those of Satyagraha— 
expressed through hand-loom (charka), the village 
industries, primary education through handicrafts, 
removal of untouchability, communal harmony, 
prohibition, a non-violent organization of labour. 
If occasion arises, such a democracy will offer non- 
violent resistance to evil. As yet our resistance has 
been that of the weak, the aim is to develop the 
resistance of the strong. Your wars will never ensure 


safety for democracy. India’s experiments can and: 


will.” 3 
ASKS Mutrvau Respscr 


i have tried, feebly and perhaps imperfectly, 
place India’s message, Gandhiji’s message of “non- 
violence arid truth” as I understand them, before a 
Western audience. I have been encouraged and 
antboldened to do so because, I have felt, after my 
extensive tours in this country during the last few 
weeks, where I met the American people, big and 





SOUTH ASIA’S OPPORTUNITY 


to 
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small, in towns aad in eillanes: that, temperamentally 
American people resemble ours. We have similar range 
of emotion and imagination, and we are both sensilive. 
I leave the understanding of this thesis to this 
temperamental kinship. 

The world is tired of violence and there is a _ small 
voice in each'one of us which asks, “When shall it all 
end, and how?” I suggest that we start today and 
take every step to restore the dignity and-self-respcct 
of Man, in every country and clime among the 
coloured and white races. Restore to him his indivi- 
duality and let him be free even as Gandhiji is free, 
through living a life of “non-violence and truth.” 

The present tangle can only be solved when free 
men and peoples restore to the world mutual self- 
respect, esteem and regard in the sincerity of opposing 
creeds and faiths. This only will remove distrust, 
jealousy and hatred, and restore the cultural equili- 
brium. of the world. Thus only shall we avert another 
war. Then only shall we.realize the dream of Wendell . 
Willkie, namely, the establishment of “One World” of 


' peace and progress, in which the progressive demo- 


cracies of the West will, with enthusiasm and delibera- 
tion, include, “on the basis of cultural equality, those 
which they, in their supercillous ignorance, consider to 
be the political backwardness of Communistic Russia 
or the technological backwardness of Asia.’* 


* Address at the second session of the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum on October 21, 1947. 
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r By HAROLD R. ISAACS* 


{~ South Asia the nationalist dreams are coming true. 
India is virtually free of the British Raj, although at 
the .price of tragic division. Burma is becoming an 
independent republic. In Indo-China and Indonesia, 
France and Holland are fighting .bitter,. brutal wars 
xgainst armed peoples. But these are rearguard battles. 
The Republics of ‘Viet. Nam and Indonesia already 
exist. Their vitality far exceeds that of their former 
rulers. The end of the old colonialism is a fact 
acknowledged even by the colonial masters. The new 
British policy of adaptation and the French and Dutch 
wars are all essentially salvage operations in which the 
outgoing rulers are trying to rescue what they can of 
the old strategic and economic advantages of colonial- 
ism. But this salvage attempt is doomed to be self- 
defeating. Through the murk of conflict and violence, 
2 new pattern is already discérnible in South Asia. 
Despite enormious; social and economic handicaps im- 
posed by centuries of backwardness and foreign rule, 





* Harold R. Isaacs is a well-known American foreign correspon: 
dent and author of The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolutian and the 
more recently published No Peace for Asia, and editor of a collection 
.of documents on the Far East, issued this month under the title 
New Cycle in Asia. 
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these countries are at last winning their political 
independence. They are becoming, in sOme ‘measure, 
masters of thelr own fate. 

But this great historic change is subject to a (gross 
historical paradox, The nationalist dreams of the 
decades have taken too long to come true. The subject. 
countries have had to wage the battle for nationhood 
because it is the only means of finally ridding them- 

.Selves of foreign rule. But they are reaching their goal 
in a time when. nationhood, as such, is a blind alley. 
Natronalism is triumphing in Asia-in an ‘epoch when 
on a world scale nationalism is bankrupt. The colonies 
are winning the chance to substitute national economy 
for colonial economy when national economies, as such, 
are dying diseased things. They are winning national 
independence when independence alone no longer 
‘nourishes growth. The new nations of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Viet Nam, and Indonesia will never enjoy 
freedom in the 19th century sense of unbridled national 
sovereignty. It is the stubbornly prolonged existence 
of nationhood in that sense which lies at the heart of 
the present crisis in human: affairs. This is the dilemma 
of all the states on earth, from the smallest to the 
greatest. It is all the more acute for the new nations 
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SOUTH ASIA’S OPPORTUNITY 


falteringly taking shape out of the debris of colonial- 
ism. IL is now not a question of national communities 
but of a world community, not national economies but 
a world economy. The newly-independent countries of 
South Asia will as nations be no less stifled than they 
were as colonics, They can thrive not in a national 
“order but only in a world order. 

But there is no world order in sight. It is scarcely 
necessary to labor this point. The long history of wars 
“between nations—in which Asia’s colonies were pawns 
and victims—has reached its penultimate conclusion. 
From struggle for pieces of the earth, we have come 
to the eve of the final conflict for the earth ftself, The 
globe as a whole has become the minimum unit of 
necessary social. change, the smallest possible compass 
for a viable social order. The recent great war did not 
decide the issue of human progress but the identity of 
the main protagonists. It eliminated Germany and 
Japan as contenders for world power. It brought 
Russian national power and American national power 
to the final confrontation. The globe is crushed in 
Ahelpless agony between these two  super-nationalist 
entities and the future must wait upoh the resolution 


¢of the conflict between them. The irony is that in so far. 


as they represent different social and economic systems, 
the issue is fraudulent ° becuase 
with any decent promise for mankind. The one offers 
capitalist anarchy, the other totalitarian thraldom. 
Between such a thesis and such an antithesis, the 
peoples of the earth are caught in a condition of 
permanent war. The immediate prospect is paralysis. 


The ultimate prospect, if the direction is not changed, 


is mutual destruction. 

It is at such a juncture in history that the colonies 
of Asia are finally emerging as nations: They need a 
world order in which to grow but there is no world 
order in prospect. What, then; happens to them ? 
'What'do they do? What can they do? 


IT 


The leaders of South Asia have to carve an anewer 
for themselves out of the realities that face them. 
These begin with a definition of South Asia’s-relation 
to the world power conflict. South Asia is in no way 
exempt from this struggle. We know now that there 
may be fringes of global conflict but there are no 
havens from it. Northern Asia—China, Japan, Korea— 
is already a Russian-American battleground. The lofty 
mountains that divide the continent north and south 
cannot, as we-saw in 1941-45, serve as a barrier against 
the pressures of total war. South Asians have to 
consider the possibilities of the future in plain power- 

political terms. a 
If continental northern Asia passes largely into the 
Russian sphere, the present status of South Asia will 
change. If, for. example, Russia’s strategic frontier 
should move. to the Great Wall and thence southward 
to the Yellow or Yangtze Rivers, South Asia would 


begin to form part of the outlying glacis of “security” 


in which Russia systematically seeks domination or 
effective control. India and Southeast Asia would 


neither is pregnant , 
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become, far more than now, objects of rather intense 
é 


Russian interest. By the same token, Squth Asia wuld 
shift from low-priority to high-priority status in Anglo- 
American calculations. The Anglo-Americans could then 
foresee a day when they might want South Asia to 
vrovide against Russia the defenses it failed to supply 
against Japan. These factors are already «actively 
present in the shaping of British policy in the area 
where. Britain acts, in effect, ag America’s deputy. It 
is not too difficult to imagine a coming time when we 
may be hearing as much about the North-West Fron- 
tier as we have heard, for example, about Iran, or to 
imagine the discovery of similarities in the stratcgic 
significance of the Aegean peninsula and the peninsulas 
of South-east Asia. It could come to that. 

But the important thing is that it has nof come 
to that yet. This is South Asia’s one great present 
advantage. This is the source of South Asia’s oppor- 
tunity. For the time being at least, it is not a primary 
theatre in the present phase of the Russian-American 
conflict. No country in South Asia faces the tragic 
plight of a Korea, bisected by a Russian-American 
strategic frontier, or of a China already split by’.a civil 
war that only thinly masks the underlying Russian- 
American struggle. Right now the countries of South 
Asia have to contend directly not with the two Great 
Powers but with the weakened’ and retreating imperial- 
isms of Britain, Francé,- and Holland. This is 2 
tremendous asset if they know how to make use of it. 
Tt means they are presented with a gift of time, a 
crucially valuable interval of uncertain duration, In 3° 
very real political and moral sense, these countries are 
not bound to cither of the two great power blocs. 
They have the chance, therefore, to work against the 
portents of disuster. They have the time to try to 
raise a new voice, speaking in new accents, in world 
councils, They have time, at least, in which to work 
for survival. 

This is South Asia’s opportunity. The ability to 
grasp it will be determined by South Asia’s relation 
in the coming period to its former imperialist masters, 
te the United States, and to Russia. It will be deter- 
mined above all by the immediate internal develop- 
ment in each of its countries and by the relationship 
they establish among themselves. 


“TY: 


In the first place, South Asia can recognize 0 
further claims upon it by its former masters. Its fight- 
against imperialist rule anywhere and everywhere in 
the segion must be carried through to its conclusion. 

For one, two, and three centuries, the colonial 
powers yoked these countries to metropolitan needs. 
‘They bled them at the beginning for a large part of 
Isurcpe’s ‘primary capital. They drewe from them over 
the decades returns, which repaid their investments 
many times over. The former colonial powers are today 
at the end of their tether, enfeebled and bankrupt. 
The ex-colonies now certainly are under no obligation 
to offer up their resources and their labor to save their 
onetime masters from collapse. 
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As for alleged “cultural”. bonds, it hardly. seems 
necessary to dwell seriously upon the argument that 
the West has been a civilizing influence, that some 
touching bond of pupil to teacher still links slave to 
former master. ‘The colonies are, in fact, left with & 
legacy of economic and social backwardness, of dis- 
location owing to a war not of their making, of 
illiteracy, internal divisions, and the deep psychological 
and moral scars of racial subjection. Let it be flatly 
understood : the day of the masters is done and the 
slaves owe them nothing. 


The present object of the colonial powers is to 
retrieve what they can of the economic and strategic 
advantages they formerly enjoyed. For these, under 
heavy, nationalist pressure, they are now willing to 
offer political concessions, The British, with a flexibility 
of which their confreres are evidently incapable, have 
finally yielded to the nationalist demand for full in- 
dependence. They are gambling on the hope ‘that in 
the looser frame of their commonwealth or even on 
the basis of direct treaty relations, they can still enjoy 
some of the advantages they formerly had within the 
tighter structure of empire. The proposed French 
‘“Union”’ and Dutch “Commonwealth” are, for their 
part, transparent devices for yielding some of the 
forms of political power while preserving the essence. 
They are so transparent and actually concede so little, 
that their creators are having to try to cram them 
down the throats of their recalcitrant ex-subjecis. 
Hence the spectacle of the present French and Dutch 
efforts to divide and crush the nationalist oppositions 
and, through pliant puppets, to retain control of their 
colonial realms. 


Any success they have will profit them little. It 
will not work. Effective new relations between the 
South Asian countries and their former rulers will 
have to be based on unqualified independence for the 
ex-colonies. The climate of these relations will be 
unavoidably influenced by the legacy from the past. 
It will hardly be improved by the ferocity with which 
Holland’s American-trained commandos and France’s 
ex-Nazi mercenaries are trying to force Dutch and 
French wishes upon their insurgent subjects, Despite 
this, the nationalist leaders of Viet Nam and Indonesia 
have up to now displayed a remarkable, and even 
excessive, willingness to compromise. They have tried 
to adapt their demands for full independence to the 
terms of “union” and “commonwealth” offered by the 
French and the Dutch. They signed agreements in ‘good 
faith, in the belief they were conceding only in mat- 
ters of form. But in each case, events have shown that 
the former rulers have had no intention of acknowledg- 
ing the reality of independence. In each case, the 
French and the Dwtch have resumed the use of brute 
foree to bring their subjects to heel. 

Indonesia and Viet Nam will from now on com- 
promise at their own peril. South Asia will allow them: 
to compromise only at its peril. As Nehru has so 
explicitly stated, South Asia shall not be free until 
the last imperialist troops are expelled and the last, 
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vestiges of imperialist rule wiped out. In the present 
operations, the French and Dutch are enjoying only 2 
transient and Jimited military superiority. They are 
acting out of desperation and profound weakness, They 
are economically and morally bankrupt. They cannot 
sustain these wars of reconquest if the resistance 
continues. Time is on the side of the nationalists. If 
they can keep up a war of attrition, they must in the 
end prevail. All of South Asia must help assure their 
final victory. 


IV 


This raises, in its sharpest and most immediate 
form, the question of South Asia’s relations with the 
United States. The European powers were able to 
regain access to their Asiatic colonies only by virtue 
of the American victory over Japan. They forced their 
re-entry with Anglo-American: help. The weapons now 
being employed against the nationalists of Viet Nam 
and Indonesia are in large part American weapons. 
The ability of France and Holland +6 continue waging 
these wars is due in no small measure to American 


' loans, injected at intervals, like shots of adrenalin. 


That they can wage these wars at all without effective 
world protest is due in nq small degree to Amercian 
toleration of their acts. The matter can be framed in 
a question that answers itself: is it conceivable that 
France and Holland could wage war upon their colonial 
subjects if the United States really wanted to prevent 
them from doing so? a 

South Asia has .been learning that between 
American professions and American acts there is @ 
deep gulf in which every progressive impulse is in- 
terred. On the formal record, in diplomatic notes and 
ceremonial public declarations, the United States has 
spoken for honest self-determination, the four free- 
doms, and international-co-operation in the making of 
a brave new world. In South Asia, as elsewhere, many 
people identified American policy with these objectives. 
In the past two years they have learned that American | 
policy is what America does, not what America says. 

At best it might be-said that the United States 
piously hoped that changes would occur, but in 2 
framework of sweetly reasonable compromise. When 
this was not forthcoming, the United States failed to 
stand behind the forces of necessary change. In the 
showdown in South Asia at the end of the war, it 
supported not the nationalists but the colonial powers. 
It sententiously deplored the use of force and urged 
all the parties to negotiate, but in practite it helped 
the imperialist aggressors. Nationalist appealy to 
Washington, written under strafing and bombing by 
American lend-lease planes, under fire by American 
lend-lease artillery, under attack by troops accoutred 
with American equipment and brought from Europe 
in American vessels, all went unheeded. The story of 
this shoddy alliance of the early post-war months has 
been told elsewhere in some detail* Since then, 
American acts have followed the same pattern. 


Smmmnanecanaed 


* See my No Peace for Asia, Macmillan, 1947 
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Washington has been diplomatically indignant at 
French .and Dutch stupidity in failing ‘to make less 
-costly settlements. But the French and Dutch have 
not been prevented from using their meagre resources, 


periodically replénished by American loans, to wage’ 


their colonial wars. 
On the few occasions when -colonial issues have 


been discussed before bodies of the UN, the United 


States has usually expressed its sympathy: for nationalist 
goals and then -generally voted with the colonial 
powers. When the issue of Holland’s attack on Indo- 
nesia was placed before the UN Security Council by 
(India and Australia last July, the United States played 
the role of half-bystander, half-advocate of the Dutch. 
It helped prolong the deliberations. When after four 
weeks it was finally agreed to send military observers 
to the spot to report on compliancé with the UN cease- 
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fire order, the American group was delayed four more 


weeks in getting there. All the while, Dutch forces 
were “mopping up” ‘and cutting the territory of the 
Indonesian Republic into segments. ; 

The official American reasoning seems to be that 
South Asia is not very important because it is not 
directly involved in the Russian problem. France and 
Holland are necessary to the building of a Western 
Buropean bulwark against Russia. Hence they have to 
be shored up, even if it means giving de facto support 
to wars for colonial restoration. This goes by the name 
of realistic expediency. In fact, it testifies to the 
remarkable myopia that blocks the official American 
view of the world political scene. Official America 
seems unable to distinguish between real cause and 
real effect or between political assets and political 
liabilities. It seems wholly incapable of seriously ap- 
plying democratic principles, in their profounder sense 
of individual and popular self-determination, to the 
making of policy. These principles are reserved, in 
holiday phrases, for ceremonial use only. In realpolitik 
thus conceived, they have no part. Hence American 
support of France and Holland in Asia. Hence 
American reliance upon the corrupt, reactionary and 
tyrannical regimes of Greece and China in the blind 
drive to erect what are regarded as defenses against 
Russia. 

In a world that groans for lack of dynamic change, 
the United States has assumed the role of defender of 
capitalist conservatism. It looks with suspicious dis- 
favor even upon the “socialists” of Western Europe, 
despite the fact. that some of these are “socialists” 
capable of waging colonial wars! It looks askante at 
the nationalists of South Asia because they are up- 
setting apple-carts, because they are obliged by their 
own most urgent needs to Be baldly radical. Within its 
own ‘heaving economy, America remains at the mercy 
of its cash-and-carry capitalism. It is adrift in anarchy, 
clinging to its blind-economic strength like a madman 
clings to his delusions, 

That is why in world politics it acts like a muscle- 
bound idiot. It is dissipating its greatest political 
asset ; the belief of millions all over the world that 
America stood for democratic change, for an end to 
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an outworn and crumbling siatus quo; for a world 
order in place of world anarchy. It has surrendered to 
the Communist tools of Russian totalitarianism the role 
of catalyst-in an age of change. The American people 
will have to pay heavily for this prodigal failure to 
bring to life a dream that might have been true. And 
so will the rest of the world. 

From these facts,. South Asia must draw harsh 
conclusions. It will have to count on its strength alone 
to finish the job of defeating imperialism. Once that 
is accomplished, South Asia will be able to “do busi- 
ness” with ‘the United States. It will be able to hawk 
some of its resources in the dollar-dominated world 
market. It may even usefully attract some Americal 
capital. But it will beable to operate advantageously 
only if it first acquires full control of its own major 
economic assets. Even then, the advantages will be 
limited and sporadic, Some capital goods may be 
acquired and some few gains may be made. But no 
large-scale and rationally-planned reconstruction will 
be possible. 

In terms of its broader political orientation, South 
Asia has to keep clear of the American world camp. 
The United States is not offering leadership in the 
creation of a new world order. It has chosen so far only 
to lead in the defense of a system that no longer 
works. Its destination ‘along this road is the ultimate 
collapse. South Asia cannot ‘wholly prevent itself from 
being dragged along. But it can ty to avoid being 
pulled over the precipice. j 


y 

The Russian model for the world order is totali- 
tarian statism under Russian world leadership. Its 
method is the aggrandizement of Russian national 
power, at whatever cost to other peoples. Does this 
offer an alternative leadership that South Asia can 
follow ? 

Russia too, a little farther back in recent history, 
represented an immense dream for much of Asia. It 
supplied the example of a successful revolution in a 
huge, backward country. It stood for a new kind of 
dynamic internationalism. It scornfully repudiated the 
Czar’s extortions from China. It lent support, direct 
and indirect, to the national movements that surged 
across Asia in the aftermath of World War I. But that 
Russia was buried long ago, in the defeat of the 
Chinese revolution of 1927, in the concentration camps, 
dungeons, and cemetaries of the Russian secret police. 
[ts internationalist voices were stilled by the gunfire 
of its executioners. Its -internationalist policies were 
replaced by an intensely narrow nationalism. For its 
own ends it manipulated popular movements abroad 
and by its attempt to win a breathing space for itself 
in the thirties, it brought on the crushing defeats in 
Germany, Spain, and France that were the prelude to 
World War II. 

. Today’s. Russia is the super-state, one of the two 
creat national powers contending for world primacy. ° 
It is a monolithic, totalitarian, police state. Its control 
of the whole national economy is vested in an all- 
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powerful and Bice es bureaucracy, which is 
thee new-ruling class. It has stifled all dissent and for 
its dissénters has created a vast system of forced. labor 
in which literally millions are-enslaved. This is the 
Russia which was allied with Hitler and with ‘him 
ylotted the division of the world’s spoils. This is the 
Russia which was then allied to the West, which has 
mvaded and absorbed huge territories, looted foreign 
industries, created ‘pliant governments in its cordon 
of satellite states, and which has extracted territorial 


and military privileges from China. This is the Russia. 


which stands today not for any kind of socialism but 
for super-state sovereignty as the prime weapon of 
power, 

To this Russia, the colonies are simply pawns in 
the power struggle. It uses colonial issues to weedle 
tts Western rivals and to provide justification in 
reverse for its own deptedations. Its sole criterion is 
the- Russian national” interest. Hence it is. just for 


"Russia, to’ ‘take’ the Kuriles, to hold Port Arthur, or to 
~.. pressufe Turkey of Iran but unjust for the United 
States; to- fortify its Pacific 


islands or bases in the 
ATG g! Where it is conjuncturally convenient to its 
Surposes, Russia turns a colonial issue into a skirmish. 
Such’ was the Ukraine’s.move against Britain in the 
UN ‘tayo years ago on the issue of the war in Java. But 
whare it does not suit Russian purposes, other colonial 
issues are left severely ‘alone. 

Russia has, for example, remained officially 
silent on France’s war against Viet Nam. Where 


‘ France will fall in the power lottery is not yet clear. 


French strategic outposts in Asia ‘might yet prove a 
Russian national asset. Hence Russia’s satellite Com- 
munist Party in France guides itsclf accordingly. It 
has been remarked earlier that the United States could 
halt the colonial wars if it wished to do so, Similarly, 
the French Communist Party could stop France’s war 
against Viet Nam. Not a gun, or a ship, or a man 
could move eastward from Franee if the French Com- 


“ munist Party willed it so. Instead, in the earlier stages 


of the conflict, French Communists tried to get the 
Vietnamese to check their revolt until Russia’s wishes 
could be ascertained, Wihen fighting. broke out, the 
French ‘Communists took a stand not unlike that .of 
the United States. They have deplored the war. They 


have editorialized against it. In the French Assembly, . 


Communist deputies abstained from 23 vote on war 
eredits, In the cabinet, the Communist. ministers voted 


along with the government. They have advocated 
“negotiations.” But they have taken no preventive 
action. t , 


Russia’s professed concern for self-determination 
does not prevent it from turning all its satellites into 
servile tools, each one becoming in the Russian image 
a police state which imprisons and executes its dis- 
sidents. Russia is a great national power in a race for 
world mastery. It bids for the world not with a new 
freedom but with a new tyranny. 

There are to be sure, some grounds ie political 
affinity between South Asia and totalitarian Russia. 
ven some Indian industrialists have in the past been 
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-newly-independent country the 


_ system imposed upon 
economy in which. its people could multiply but never 
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beguiled by Russia’s demonstration of what ruthless 
dictatorship can accomplish in the industriglization of 
a backward country. The Communist program for 
destroying feudal and quasi-feudal land relations has 
not yet been matched by any other political program 
capable of achieving the same end without making ib 
part of a totalitarian system, And destruction of? 
fevidal land relations is the prime political task in all 
Asia. In China, even though the Communists have 
turned their radical agrarianism on and off like a spigot™ 
in accordance with Russia’s changing policies, the 
revolutionary impulses of the peasants are placed at 


the service of Russian totalitarianism. 


There is in Asia’s backwardness and thraldom a 
deep reservoir for new kinds of tyranny. In each 
question of internal 
power remains unresolved. Each is subject to the pull 
of reaction at both ends of the ' political and class 
spectrum. India cculd re-furbish the British concen- 
tration camps in the Andamans. Viet Nam could 
enlarge the French penal colony at, Poulu Condor. 
Sufficiently frustrated by prolonged and unrelieved : 
erisis and in the face of ‘failure by its progressive 
leaderships, ponte Asia could indeed take the path ot- 
tyranny. : 

It could come to that. But here, again, the 
important thing is that it has not come to that- yet. 
South Asia can try not to be dragged toward new 
catastrophes. by American capitalism. But neither’ is it 
compelled to take the road, behind Russia, toward a 
new 20th century Byzantium in which.economic pro- 
gress is equated in a new way to human slavery. In 
this indecisive interim, while the titans spar and 
skirmish, South Asia has the chance not to take sides. 
It. has the chance to gather together its own resources 
for survival, It even has the chance to begin to build 
a world in some third image. 


VI 


The reference here throughout has been to South 
Asia -as a whole. This is imposed, and by no means 
accidentally, by the nature of the argument. All these 
general considerations affect the area as a whole. They 
transcend all the obvious and formidable particularisms 
in the different countries. By the.same token, the 
great opportunity that now confronts South Asia is not 
India’s opportunity, nor Burma’s, nor Viet Nam’s, nor 
Indonesia’s; it is South Asio’s opportunity. 

Consider South Asia as a physical fact. It embraces 
perhaps a fifth of the world’s surface. It contains some 
of the richest resources in the world. Of some, like 
rubber, tin, jute, hemp, rice, it has the world’s larger 
share. It has iron and coal and oil. It has great forests. 
It ‘has rich land, Its people number more than half a 
billion, one-fourth of the world’s population. So 


defined, South Asia is one of the major areas of the 


world, capable of immense production. The colonial 


it a grotesquely distorted 


thrive. In.a tational world order, it could multiply its 
own and the world’s wealth many times. 


SOUTH ASIA’S OPPORTUNITY 


It is deprived of that chance for now. But it still © 
must edge its way in that general direction. This means 


that'South Asia must make the leap from a state of 
colonial subjéction to a new and dynamic kind of 
internationalism. Its countries have to find a way, even 
now before they are wholly shaped themselves, to 
function as a coherent political unit. That is their first 
and only defense against the anarchy of the rest of 
, the world. oy 

This is not soaring vision. This is hard politics. 
These countries cannot Jong enjoy their triumphant 
nationalism for it will soon crumble to pieces in their 
hands. Hach has enormous unresolved internal pro- 
blems. But it would be the utmost folly for any pro- 
gressive South Asian nationalist to think that these 
problems postpone or preclude any regional organiza- 
tion. On the contrary, the existence of these problems 
is part of the pressure that-dictates some such unity. 

What kind of unity ? There are bloes and blocs 
in the world. Bach has a form that corresponds to its 
purpose and to the character of the countries that 
compose it. South Asia too must form a bloc, but a. 


bloc like no other in the world and serving a purpose - 


no less unique. South Asia has no interest in tying 
itself together in a string of knots to fly at the tail 
of some big power’s kite. Nor will its-needs be served 
by a Idose mechanism like the Arab Leagte, uniting 
bitterly: rival feudal cliques on the strength of a few 
common political aims.- South Asia must, ‘within the 
limits of its own possibilities, aim at something that 
resembles what the world as a whole must become. It 
has to aim toward a federated union, a régional regime 
democratically functioning and with power to plan and 
‘ to act. es 

No attempt can be made here to blueprint all the 
imponderables of such a union, These depend to such 
a profound degreé on. the ‘social and political character 
" of the regimes that finally emerge in command of the 
new South Asian nations, on the boldness and vision 
and. clarity of the best of South Asia’s leaders, They 
have to pool their‘interest and their wisdom to give 
such a union its ultimate shape. Meanwhile, there are 
certain common purposes already obvious, already 
dictating common “action. Out of 
machinery of union can begin to be built. 

The first of these is the need to bring to an end 
the colonial wars in Viet Nam and Indonesia. None 
of the new regimes in South Asia is so narrowly 
nationalist as not to recognise this fact. But they have 
to act. They can form a South Asian Council, which 
will sit in permanence in Delhi or Bangkok. This 
council can dévise and direct the steps that can be 
taken, French and Dutch communications across South: 
Asia=can be broken. Arms can be shipped. On an un- 
official basis even volunteers can be recruited. On the, 
diplomatic front, no chance should be lost to cite 
France and Holland before the ‘rest. of the world. The 
action already taken on Indonesia must be followed 
by similar action on Viet Nam. Such action in- the 
UN cannot be counted on for practical results in the 
war zones. But it can have considerable political effect 


such action, the 


* more so of the Indian 
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and link South Asia to many of the smaller nations 
in other parts of the world. In the face of a bold 
diplomatic offensive, the Great Powers will be com- 
pelled to veer and tack to meet it. Accompanied by @ 


‘vigorous propaganda campaign, especially in the United 


States, such an offensive would not be without result, 


Other functions could be assumed by the South 
Asian Council. It can undertake a master inventory 
of thé economie resources of the region. It can recom- 
mend master plants for food production and food 
transport and for mfitually beneficial. reconstruction 
projects for which material is available or can be 
secured. Jt can plan mutual educational programs. [t 
can pool facilities for training technicians, It can 
devise -the framework of a customs union and for 
vationalizing all transport and communitations in the 
area, It can, indeed, move toward closer union and 
wider areas of common action just as fast as the 
participating members are ~prepared to go. 


Any union, of course, is a product of its ‘parts. 
Common action is by itself no virtue. It can be 
employed by the most reactionary forces and employed 
for the most reactionary purposes. The present world 
political Jungle abounds with examples. The South 
Asian Union advocated here would be a ubion whose 
aim is to embrace neither tyranny nor anarchy but to 
seek some new combination for the secrets of progress. 
It would have to be composed of states militantly and 
dynamically trying to break with. the bonds of the past. 
They would be vigorously demolishing’ the obsolete 
and oppressive systems of land tenure; They would be 
abolishing usury, rationalizing the marketing of rural 
produce, introducing modern farming methods, They 
would be establishing . rational control over industry. 
They would be waging all-out war on illiteracy and 
preventable disease. They would be based on broad, 
democratically orgaftized and freely functioning popu- 


-lar mass movements, rooted in the people and in the 


broadening of popular liberties, They would be vigo- 
rous, radical, revolutionary states trying.to apply the 
best of socialist thinking and methods to the real 
problems of liberation. 


‘Does South Asia contain these elements, or enough 
of them to prevail over landlordism and religious and 
political reaction? ‘That remains to be seen. An 
organism that does not. grow atrophies. Maybe it is 
far too much to hope that healthy bodies can still 
grow in this paretic world. Perhaps it is true that the 
effective political elements in this’ world can combite 
only to spawn monsters, Maybe it is a kind of des- 
perate optimism to think, that this might not yet be 
true of South Asia. Here, at any rate, is the challenge 
and the opportunity. 

The proposition does not start from zero, The 
bare logic of events has given the idea of South Asian 
unity currency among all kinds of nationalist politi- 
cians. It is already widely discussed throughout South 
Asia and is already being projected in many different 
forms. It is part of the thinking of Nehru and even 
Socialist Party., There are 
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strong socialist currents in the leadership of both Viet 
Nam and Indonesia, This is already a sizable political 
bloc within the present guiding circles of South Asian 
nationalism. There are also, to be sure, Moslem conser-~ 
vatives, bourgeois reactionaries, princes and landlords, 
and religious fanatics. The issue lies between them. If 
some modified kind of socialism can still triumph in 
South Asia, if the best of South Asia’s leaders are bold 
enough to work for it, they can create something new 


under the sun. 


-  * ——:0: 


Poounde of narrow nationalism, then all of it is 
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If it is impossible for them to break through the 
im- 
possible. The triumphant nationalisms will each assume 
some new form of grotesque frustration. Hach country 
of South Asia, pursuing its own course, will “beat its 


brains out against the walls of world-wide futility, Far | 
in + 


from possibly becoming a ‘new dynamic factor 
determining the fate of the world, the countries of 
South Asia’ will simply share its fate as passive 


vietims. 1 





OBJECTS BEHIND THE INVASION OF KASHMIR 


_ By NANIMADHAB 
Important facts about the timing and tactics of the 
invasion of Kashmir, composition of the invading 
hordes, their “equipment and leadership and reported 
complicity of Pakistan with the invaders are now well- 
known matters of history. 

The cloud of controversy, charges and counter- 
charges about the invasion has somewhat distraéted 
attention from the object behind this most singular 
invasion of the territories of the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and Jammu by organised marauders. In a communique, 
dated 30.10.47, the Pakistan Government states - 


“In the opinion of the Government of Pakistan, 
the accession of Kashmir.to the Indian’ Union is 


7 based on fraud and violence and as such ean not. 


: re recognised,” and that the use of Kashmir troops 
rs 
of Muslims in Jammu, inflamed all the more Pathan 
feeling and made the raid on Kashmir inevitable.” 

What the 
and facilitate the inevitable is another matter but here 
is a declaration of the object of the raid made on 
behalf of the raidérs by the Pakistan Government. 
The attack on the Muslims in Poonch and the massacre 
of the Muslims in Jammu inflamed the Pathan feeling 
and without waiting for Pakistan, the new bulwark pf 
Islam on this side of the Hindukush, to take suitable 
action to obtain redress, the Waziris and Mashuds 
from a distance of 250 miles and.the Afridis equipped 
with all modern military paraphernalia swooped upon 
Kashmir violating Pakistan territory. Their object was 
to avenge the attack on and massacre of Muslims 
Poonch aid Jammu. 

Some details as to how the oppressed and 
massacred- Muslims in Poonch and Jammu were 
avenged in the Kashmir valley have come.to be known, 
The Head of the Emergency Administfation in Kashmir 
has invited observers from all countries, especially 
Islamic countries,-to come and see for themselves 


“what the invaders have done to destroy the home 
of those very Mussalmans for “whose deliverance 
they pretended, they were coming in the name of 
Islam as friends’: from Pakistan.” ~ 


CHAUDHURI, m.a. 


to attack. Muslims in Poonch and “later massacre 


Pakistan Government did to hasten. 


in 


Again, 


“This invasion has left deep wounds on our 
hearts. Our beautiful’ land lies despoiled with 
hundreds of villages and precious paddy of thou-~ 
sands of maunds reduced to ashes. Prosperous 
Pattan is nothing more than a heap of smoking 
ruins and beautiful Baramula ‘Aas been freely looted 
by filthy hands.” 


To the above may be sdane the latest report that 


goods looted in Kashmir are being carried away 
500. trucks Supplied by friends. 

That besides the declared object there are other 
more weighty objects behind the invasion is coming 
to be known to the public little by little. Light is 
thrown on these objects by the disclosures made oD 
the one hand by the Kashmiri leaders and on the 
other, by the attitude of the British Tory Press. It is 
rather unfortunate for the sympathisers with the jehad 


in 


against the Kashmir Government by tribesmen that 


Muslim leaders of Kashmir, who are aceredited repre- 


‘sentatives of their people, have come forward to make 


a number of disclosures about ia undeclared objects 
behind the jehad. 

In an interview- to the “Hindustan Times on 
5.11.47, Sheikh Abdullah said that the inroad -by 
raiders into Kashmir was the outcome of internal 
complications which Pakistan was unable to solve and 
the attack had been engineered to divert the atten- 
tion of the people of Pakistan from pressing internal 
problems. 


“The Government had: to justify the establish- 
ment of Pakistan founded on the hymn of hate, 
by bringing peace and plenty to the people, for 
negative slogans could no longer provide emotional 

. food for the: Mustim masses, This called for 2 
policy of reconstruction which the Pakigtan 
Government could not formulate and, to avoid 
pessimism in. the people, it had launched a policy 

of jingoism to keep up public enthusiasm. ie 


Again, 


“A counter move, preferably aggressive, was 
needed to kill the Pathanistan movement in the 
Frontier launched by: Khan Abdul GKaffar Khan. 
Pakistan could not afford to feed the Pathans from 


bt 
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their central exchequer like tlie British; so by 
helping the tribal people to plunder Kashmir Paki- 
stan hoped to solve the economic problem of the 
Pathans for the time being. ? 


Sheikh Abdullah added that Kashmir had been 
made a scapegoat to make Pakistan strong and suc- 
— eessful. 

At Amirkadal a speech was delivered by Maulvi 
Muhammad Sayeed Masoodi, General Secretary of the 
National Conference. In this speech” he analysed the 


genesis of the invasion and said that with tte establish-_ 


ment of Pakistan, 


“Movements for Azad Baluchistan and Azad 
Pathanistan began to grow stronger, and what is 
more, tribesmen whose indifference to 
politics was bought by the old British Government 
with bribes and hush money to the tune of four 
crores of rupees (in 1947) began to grow impatient 
giving constant headache to. Pakistan leadership, 
particularly to the Frontier League Government. 
All these difficulties are pregnant with a grave 
‘danger to the stability of the newly ‘ founded 
Pakistan itself. What was the solution? The in- 
vasion of Kashmir was the ready though a short- 
sighted solution of all these problems. The invasio 
has for the time being isolated non-communal 
ow for Azad Baluchistan and Azad Pathani- 
stan.” 


Again, , 


“Tribesmen have been promised” rich prospects 
of plunder and loot in the famous valley of 
Kashmir, Indeed their evil designs go farther, They 
are all out to settle lakhs of their tribesmen in the 
lovely valley of Kashmir. This has naturally proved 
a strong lure to these ‘barbarous hordes, dwelling 

_ in the barren hills of the tribal areas where they 
live a life of poverty. and semi-starvation.” — 


It is evident that the leaders of the Kashmiri 
people do not want the tribesmen in their country 
either as deliverers or as settlers. More than that ; 
they are fighting to repel the “attack on their country 
by the jehadi tribesmen and they , are condemning 
Pakistan for having let loose these looters on their 
country.” 


The attitude of the British Tory Press algo eae 
light on the undeclared objects of the invasion: The 
Tory attitude may have two reasons behind it ; it may 
be that the diehard section think that Pakistan has a 
real claim to Kashmir and they think that they can 
still afford to play in the role of arbitrator, Pakistan’s 
claim to Kashmir is based on the fact that 78 per cent 
of the population of the valley are Muslims, This 
claim holds good, it is to be supposed, though the 
Ruler and ‘the majority of the people may, repudiate 
the claim. Now that the tactics adopted to assert the 
claim have not ‘succeeded, Tory’ circles have suggested 
a division of the territories of the Maharaja. 

The London representative of a Calcutta news- 
paper reports on 5.11.47 that “Tory circles fn the 
Houses of Parliament give tacit support to Jinnah’s 
tactics in Kashmir.” The Economist discourages the idea 
of holding a referendum and puts forth a suggestion 
for the solution of the tangle: 
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“A gelation sien be to separate Jammu and 
Kashmir, Ladakh remaining with the former and 
Gilgit region with the latter,” 

Tory India experts want Jammu and Ladakh to 
remain with India and Kashmir and Gilgit to go to 
Pakistan. After the success of Sheikh Abdullah's 
administration the objection to referendum is not un- 
expected. Now one comes to the second reason behind 
the Tory attitude. How the case for partition is being 
built up may be noted, m 

The London representative of a paper writes that 
& Warning was conveyed by the Pakistan Governor- 
General to Mr. Attlee through a Conservative M.P.° 
that - 

“If the British Labour Government does not 
come to the aid of Pakistan against India, Russia 


would fn accord . with Pandis Nehru’ rule the 
Indian sub-continent. * 


The Sunday Observer’s special commissioner has 
told the British public that 
“Pakistan would remain within the British 


Commonwealth, Pakistan leaders are pro-British 
and anti-Soviet and Britains would gain by support- 
“ing them against Indian leaders.” 

He also throws out a hint that a third party 
might step into the Indian imbroglio. This hint is 
made clear by the Times which, referring to the 
report of the occupation of Gilgit by tribesmen 
writes : 

“Gilgit is so close to the Afghan border with the 
Soviet Russia just beyond that the inflammable 
potentialities of the situation are clear.” 

It is by holding up the old Russian bogey in the- 
context of preparations of the third world war that 
Pakistan hopes to secure British support for its scheme 
of annexation of Kashmir. Again, it is this bogey 
which ig responsible for the extraordinary suggestion 
for division of the Kashmir territories after relinquish- 
ment of power by the British Government in British 
India. “i 

Ii may be mentioned in this connection that 
before the Amritsar treaty was concluded between the 
British Government and Maharaja Gulab Singh, in the 
Lahore treaty between the Lahore State and the British 
Government both the high contracting partieg. jointly 
recognised ‘the independent sovereignty of the Maha- 
raja in the territories formally transferred to him by 
the later Amritsar treaty. Of these territories Baltistan, 
Ladakh and territories under feudal chiefs included 
in the Jammu province had been acquired by Maha- 
raja Gulab Singh by conquest before 1840. Kashmir 
was thus encircled several years before it was trans- 
ferred to him by the treaty of Amritsar. It was sold 
by the British Government before the Sikh power had 
collapsed and when it never thought that it might 
collapsé so soon. The naive candour of the suggestion 
coming a century after the treaties of Lahore and 
Amritsar and after withdrawal of the British from 
India for the partition of the territories of the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir and Jammu acquired by conquest and 
purchase would be refreshing but for its mischievous- 
potentialities. ~ 
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To return to the Russian bogey which is behind it. 
The Russian bogey is associated with the question of 
the possession of the strategic post of Gilgit. After the 
whole matter is carefully considered a doubt” arises 
whether the British have ever sincerely believed that 
the Russian menace might really come from that side 
or their intention was simply to deprive the Hindus 
of the only strategic post under their control] by 
making use of this bogey. 

Gilgit is about 239 miles from Srinagar and it 
takes about 23 marches to reach it, the route starting 
from north of the Wular Lake via-Bandipur. The dis- 
tance is shortened by 8 miles by a second route from 
Gurez. Along the route there are four passes, the 
Rajdingan Pass (11,800), the Kamri Pass (13,160), the 
Hatu Pir Pass’ (10,000) and the Dorikun Pass (13,500), 
the last a few miles below Burzil, which have to be 
negotiated. The road is closed by snow for six months, 
“from the middle of November to the middle of May. 
From Jagr ot to Minawar, the road is difficult even for 
unloaded pohies. The Indus has to be crossed between 
Bawanji and Gilgit. 

Beyond the Gilgit village and fort the Maharaja’s 
territory extends for about 25 miles to Gakuja which 

‘is owned by the Raja of Punial, a tributary to the 
Maharaja. Huper is the last point after which begins 
the territory of the Yasin Chief. From Gilgit to Yasin 
‘the distance js ahout 80 miles. 


Between the Afghan and Russian territories and . 


‘Gilgit intervene the territories of the Rulers of Yasin, 
Mastuj and Chitral. The 18,380 feet’-Darkot Pass has 
to be negotiated before the Baroghill saddle (12,460) 
where the watersheds of the Oxus and Indus meet, is 
reached, Down this saddle the road goes to Sarhard 
on the Oxus from where through the Wakhjir Pass one 
turng to the Chinese Pamir. The road to Wakhan 
strikes off from the main valley of the Mastuj river. 

From Chitral one enters Badakhshan and Kafiristan by 
a number of passes. From Chitral one enters Badakh- 
shan-and Kafiiristan by a number of passes. A very 
difficult route passes from the westernmost Hunza 
valley to the Tagdumbash Pamir, 

In descending from the upper Hindukush, the road 
from Chitral, Dir, Swat and through the Malkhand 
Pass to Hazara or through Kumar, Bajaur, and Swat 
looks more attractive than the very difficult route 
through .Chitral, Mastuj, Yasin and Gilgit between 

. Which and the Kashmir valley lie rolling masses of 

enormous rocks with snow-capped ridges rising to 


more than 25,000 ft. and. glaciers. Gilgit is not closer to 
a) eh 
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the raiders have infiltrated into Kashmir. from 
‘north as far down as Astor. The report adds :*_ 


‘people of the State cf Kashmir 
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the Afghan border ‘with Soviet Russia just beyond’ 
than Chitral; Mastuj and Yasin which together with 
Hunza and Nagar are reported to have joined Paki- 
stan and which form a block as safe from the British 
point of view as the tribal belt which Hes between 
Afghanistan and N.-W. F. Province. Inflammable 
potentialities in so far.as Gilgit is concerrfed evidently 
arise from the fact that Gilgit is owned by the Hindu- 
Maharaja of Kashmir, 


Pakistan holds all the strategic posts in the north, 


- the Khyber, Kurrum, Tochi, Gomal ‘and Bolan, The 


accession of Yasin, Mastuj and Chitral gives it the 
control of the passes in the Hindukush, leading to the 
Afghan, Russian and Chinese territories. India can 
hardly be expected to give up the only strategic post 
in the north at Gilgit which is to serve her a small 


- window for keeping a watch on Central Asia and 


completely cut itself off from-.its northern- neighbours. 
How this strategic post can be used against Kashmir 
is proved by the reports of occupation of Gilgit by 
tribesmen from, Swat and adjoining parts of N.~W. F. 
Province and tribal areas and by the latest report that 


“The possibility of raiders infiltrating into the 


valley of Kashmir even during winter months * is’ 


~ 


not altogether ruled out.” 


The Durranis, who occupied Kashmir, planted 
small colonies of tribesmen there. Kashmir has just 
escaped the danger of occupation and mass colonisation 


through India’s intervention and a repetition of the: 


W. Punjab tragedy ‘ for 22 per cent non-Muslim 
minority hag been prevented. The majority of the 
and Janmimu are 
Muslims but the Kashmiri, Balti and Dardi Muslims 
of the State are in race, language, tradition and 
culture quite different from their fanatic, Mollah and 
Pir-ridden co-religionists of the N.-W. F. ‘Province. 


‘and tribal areas, 


Kashmir will have to keep a strict wacth not 


against Russia, Afghanistan and China but against‘ 


those whose undeclared objects of invasion have been 
exposed by the Kashmiri leaders. She should quickly 
develop her life line, the Pathankot-Kathua road, 
north of Amritsar, and India should keep open the 
Small window set in the walls of the northern moun- 
tains opening out to the Central Asian hills, plateaus, 
deserts and steppes. : 
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THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING. OF THE RURAL 
POPULATION IN BENGAL 


t 


THE present study is confined to the period between 1908 


and 1944 and covers the thrice-surveyed district of Farid: ° 


-pur alone. A complete census of the economic conditions 
of the cultivating, and non-cultivating population of the 
district. was made by Major J. C. Jack, I.C.S., as the 
first Settlement Officer, between. 1906-1910. The Revised) 
Settlement. and Survey operations were carried on during 
1940-42, when family budgets of about 3,000 agricultural 
units were collected. The author of this’ note has re- 


surveyed the district first-hand during 1944.45 with a view’ 


to showing the kind of results—social and economic— 
that are likely to be obtained through the statistical method 
of random sampling. The questionnaire is not reproduced 
here; again, the results of enquiries affecting only 592 
ous alone are utilised in the following paragraphs. 


ae 


Tare” OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES 


The district comprises an area of 2,821 sq. miles with 
@ population of 2,888 thousand as per census of 1941. Of 
these, anly 36 thousand persons live in towns, the rest 
are rural inhabitants. The numerical proportion of differ- 
ent communities is—Muslim_ 64:8 per cent, Scheduled 
Caste 18-2 per cent, Caste Hindu 16°2 per cent and others 
:4 per cent. The occupational distribution of the popu- 
lation in different periods has been as follows: 





Taste I[ . 
1908* 1931° 1941? 
Agriculture 78% 70-39% 73°3% 
Rent-receivers 3% 6% 6% 
Industry, Trade, ; | 
Transport, Fishing 11% 15:2% 12-5% 
Liberal Arts, a 
Domestic Service _ 
Unproductive 8% 8°1% 71% 
Others _ 42% (41-22 
Total 100 100 100 


on 


Procressive DERANCEMENT OF Economic Lire 


‘The economic condition of the people of the district 
appears to have sharply. and progressively deteriorated 
between 1908 and 1944. The figures of the following table 
as percentages of the total number of families in the dis- 
trict, will prove this contention: 


1 Compiled from Chapters II and III of The Economic Life of a 
Bengal District by J. €. Jack (1916) and Jack's Final Report on 
Settlement Operations in Faridpur (1904-14). 

2 Vide. Census of India, 1931, Vol. V. 

3. Vide Census of India, 1941, Vol. IV. 


A Regional Approach 


,of 5.6 persons) was Rs. 280. Vide Ibid, p. 79. 
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Taste I ; 
Major Jack’s 
Classification Economic Mr. = Revised Author’s 
of the liv- - Survey® Burrow’s Settlement Sample 
ing condition Non- Enquiry’ Operations’ Survey* 
of families Agri. agri- - ; 
cultural cultural 
families families 
1908 1908 1927 1940-42 1944 
In comfort 49°5% 47% 3B4-1%  27-8% 47% 
Below ee 
comfort 28-5% 27% . 18:2% 282%  5:-9% 
Above want 18-:0%  20:4%  22-9% 20:6%  17:2% 
In want 40% 56% 248% 23-4% 92-19% 


From the above it follows that considerable inequality 
in the ‘distribution of wealth prevails, and that after the 
famine the proportion of families which are very poor 
has become unduly large. 


Jacks Esrmware or Income or Dirrrrenr Crasses o# 
_ PEroprte 

Jack has estimated the average annual income of 

different. classes of people of the district as shown in the 

following table; 


Tasre IL 
Average Annual Income of different classes® 
Amongst Amongst Non- 
Th the sgpnlaton cultivators cultivators 
Of families as a whole only® only 
classified Per _ Per Per Per: 
as living family head head. head 
Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
In comfort 865° + 65 60" 80 
Below comfort 233 43 43, 42 
Above want 166 32 ” 34 31 
In want _ 115 26 “27” 24, 
Average’ of all 
classes 282 52 50% 584 





4 The standard is adlopted from Jack’s The Economic Life of a 
Bengal District, p. 73 and pp. 145 et seq. 

5 Vide Op. cit, ps 93. 

6 Vide Burrow’s Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Agri 
culture in India (1927), Vol. IV (Evidence) of the Report. 

7? Unpublished figures supplied to the author from the Settlement 
Office at’ Faridpur. 

8 $92 families alone are included here. 

“9 Jack: The Ecoriomic Life of a Bengal District, p. 154. 

16 The averages ate, however, shown as Re. 50 and Rs. 20 in 
the ‘‘modél’ budgeta for comfort. and . extreme indigence. Vide 
Ibid, p. 83. - 

11° "The average annual incomp per cultivator family tccnelsting 
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_ Income AND EXPENDITURE OF AN AVERAGE AGRICULTURAL 
ae. FAMILY 


As the district is mainly agricultural, it will be use- 
ful as well as interesting to compare the income and 
expenditure of am average agricultural family in different 
periods, with a view to ascertaining, as far as possible, 
the. changes, if any, in their material condition. We 
should hasten to add, however, that the material condi- 
tion of life is not capable of being fully interpreted in 
terms of cash income and expenditure. But it will have to 
be remembered that other things being equal, a higher 
income or a larger monetary expenditure does indicate an 


improvement in the standard of living. Among these 
“other things” price is an important factor; so also is 


the degree of availability of the common objects of en- 
joyment, and so on and so forth. Statistics are not avail- 
able on the second factor. Again, prices of all the -com- 


modities sold or purchased by an average family. especially © 


of manufactured goods, are not available covering the 
region with which we are concerned here. The prices of 
the main agricultural products im the respective periods 


are, however, given. But in the-absence of further statisti-' 


cal material needed, our comparison of income and ex- 
penditure of an average cultivator family over a term of 
years, must necessarily be imperfect.. The following table 


shows the variation’ in; figures of income and expenditure 
in different periods : 
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Taste IV - 
The Income and Expenditure of an Average Culti- 


vator family (in Rupees.) ? 
Head Jack’s Bengal Board of Revised 
survey Economic settlement 
Enquiry" operations” 
1908 1928 1933 1940.42 
Income — 280% 207 105 : 417 
Expenditure 250" 198 * 118 465 
Surplus+ & S 
Deficit— +30 +-9 —~13 —48 


Reducing the number of members of the family to the 
uniform figure of 5, we get the above table rewritten as 


follows : 
TasLe V 
Income 250 152-2 771+2 260°6 
' Expenditure — 250 145°6 86°8 290-6 
Surplus+ & 7" 
Deficit ~ 0 +6°6 —9°6 —30°0 


From the table above it will be seen that in com- 
parison with 1908, the family income in 1928 and 1933 
fell by 39 per cent and 69 per cent respectively, but it rose 
by 4:2 per cent in 1940-42. With reference to the respec- 
tive periods in view, the differénces in the prices and the 


faq 


total gross output of jute and paddy—the only two impor- . 


tant agricultural products of the district, that is, the only 
two important sources of income for an average cultivator 
family—are shown in the following table: 





TasLe VI ; : 


Year Total estimated gross out-put §_ Harvest price in Rs. per maund Total probable cash receipts 

in maunds as given in Season&Crop (gross) .in Rs. 

3 | 
Reports of Bengal 

Jute® Rice™ - Jute Rice Jute Rice 
1908 25°6 lakhs 85 lakhs 8-7 3-52 205 lakhs 297°5 lakhs 
(Net) Fer Mee Es oy (Net) 

1928.29 ‘35-1 lakhs 105 lakhs 8-25 6°6- 251 lakhs 695°6 lakhs: — 

1933-34 21:7 lakhs 93 lakhs 3-25 3°6 70 lakhs » 337-1 lakhs 
1942-43 28-7 lakhs 102-5 lakhs 8-87 4:57 253 lakhs 461-0 lakhs 


From the study of the figures of the table above, it 
seems surprising that the income in 1928-29 (which 
substantially means 1928) is shown. to have at all fallen 
in comparison with the income derived in 1908. The 
difference of incomes showm in columns II and TI of table 
V above seems to be absurd and ‘is impossible to explain. 
The diminution of income in 1933 and its increase in 1942 


1 — ttt : : 
a —— + - cprtepemnsenmntnpts 


12 The average annual income per 
Rs. 293. Vide Ibid, p. 8. 


13 The average cultivator family consisted of 5.6 persons, as noted 
in foot-note 11 above. 


non-cultivator family was 


- - 


14 The average soncealiieatns family consisted of 5 persons. 
15 The figure of income is for a- family of 5.6 persons. 


. 16, The Yigure indicates a family of 5 persona living ‘in comfort’ 
as distinct from a family living ‘in indigence’, whose annual  ex- 
penditure has been calculated as Rs. 100. Vide ‘Model Budget’ in 
The Economic Life of a Bengal District by J. C. Jack, p. 59. 


17 The family referred to consiats of 6.48 bersans: Vide table VII, 


*p. 8, Bulletin on “Faridpur, 1934, 


‘table : 7 


“ 


are, however, capable of rational explanation and with 
some degree of approximation. 
Famity Bupcet of AN AVERAGE CuLTIVATOR FAMILY 
The expenditure side of a model family budget ,of an 
average cultivator family in the district in two different, 
periods (1908 and 1942) is illustrated in the following 


~ 





18 The average family consists of 8 members. 

19 Figures are compiled from Jack's Final Report and Season ond 
Crop Reports of Bengal of the respective years. 

20 Seed requirementa of cultivators in the respective current 
years are ignored. Calculations are made from Season and ‘Crop Reports 
of Bengal. 


21 Vide Jack’s Final Report, p. 35. Paddy priced at Rs. 2-2 is 
‘converted into rice at Re. 3-8 per maund. 


22 Figures supplied from District Settlement Office, however, show 
the prices of jute and rice during the period to have been’ about 
Rs. 7 and Rs. 4-2 to Rs. 5 per maund respectively. -~ - 
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THE INCOME AND STANDARD OF LIVING . 


- | TABLE vit 
Items of Amount 4pent Amount spent Amount epent 
expenditure annually bya annually bya annually by an 
“family in family in ex- average family 
comfort treme indigeace 
19085 19088 19 
- Rs. ap. Rs. ap. Res. a.'p.. 
' Rice 120 0 @ 60 0 0 266 0 0 
- Other articles of 
© food 5°80 880 ~°&£61-0°0 
Kerosene 20 0 1 0 0 5 0 0 
Tobacco, betelnut, etc. 5 0 0 112 0 10 0 O 
Clothes, etc. 25 0 0 9 0 0 32 0 0 
Utensil & furniture 4 0 0 28 0 2 8 0 
Petty house-repairs 5 0 0 I 8 0 5 8 0 
Erection of new house 8-0 0 312 0 5 0 0 
Purchase of cattle 8 0 0 1 8 0 5 8 0 
Purchase of boat, 
cart, etc. 1 0 0 —- 3 8 QO 
Rent 25 0 0 4 8 0 5 8 0° 
Taxes 18 0 012 -0 1 6 0 
4 Domestic festivals, etc. 5 0 0 312 0 19 0 0 
Wages of household ; 
Y servant — — 10-0 0 
* Purchase of seed, 
fodder, etc. a ey. @ 
Payment of agricultural 
wages — — . 10 0 
‘Interest paid on debt — ~~ 0 2 0 
Education — = 9 0 0 
Medical treatment 500 18 Q — 
= —_—+—— we ———— 
Total” 250 0 6 100 0 0 458 8&8 0 
or 286 9 0 
for a family 
7 of 5 members 


ye From table V it will be noticed that (except in 1928) 
the budget of the average cultivator family is always ‘with- 
out any favourable balance, the scale weighing mostly on 
the side of deficit. To keep a family of 8 members (or.6°5 
adults), as represented by column 4 of table VIL barely 
physically fit, the quality of rice needed per annum would 

_ alone be about 5 maunds oni the basis of daily subsistence 
“as laid down by the Famine Commission, viz., an average of 
three-fourth seer per head per day. This is roughly about 


. 23 Vide The Economic Life of a Bengal District, p. 59, by Jack. 


- 


The reference is to the ‘model’ femily budget. prepared out of 2000 
representative family budgets of cultivator families collected by Jack. 
The family. consisted of 5 persons. 
24 The average family consisted of roughly 8 members. The 
. budget is the model arrived at out of enquiries made into nearly 3000 
agricultural families of the district in connection with the Revised 
séttlement and survey operations in the district during 1940-42. 

25 It has been claimed that the statistics of col, IV°have been 
prepared on the basis of normal pre-war prices. The prices of some 
of the main agricultural products in the district in terms of the said 
“normal pre-war prices” are given in the following table side by side 
with their prices per maund in 1908: 


hy 


1908 1942 
Paddy Rs, 2-8 Rs.2-2 to 3-6 or Rs, 2-11 (mean) 
Jute . Re. 8 Rs. 5-13 to 7-15 or Rs. 6-14 (mean) 
Cereals ? 


Rs. 5-6 to 6-8 or Rs. 5-15 (mean) 


“debtedness is a 


IN BENGAL 


what the family of the said size actually consimes as will 
be seen from the expenditure of Rs. 266 under head,‘ rice, 
at the. prevailing price of about Rs. 410 per maund, 
Having only 3-7 acres of land™, the family cannot appa- 
rently grow even its own requirements of rice. Salt, oil, 
kerosene, spices and clothes have to be purchased even if 
it be assumed that the family has always its bwn milk, fish 
and vegetables. Rent and taxes have to be paid ; and cost 
of social ceremonies, medicines, erection and repair of 
houses, litigation, interest on debt, etc., has to be met. 
Had it not beem for the fact that most families derive 
some additinoal income from subsidiary sources like the 


.sale of surplus milk, fish, vegetables and poultry, sale of 


live-stock. wages earned by rendering agricultural labour, 
plying boat or carts or ploughs on hire, small-scale trading 
in paddy, jute and sundry, other agricultural crops, and 
the sale of products of cottage industries like mat-weaving, 
pottery, bamboo work, etc., living condition would certainly 
have’ been worse and the extent of indebtedness much 
greater. ' 
, Famity Dests 


Jack mentions that in the district of Faridpur, in- 
“most important factor” affecting the 
prosperity of the cultivator”. The total amount of borrow- 
ing, as it stood in 1908, was Rs, 14,359,494 or 23 per cent 


2 8 0 . of the net earnings of the agricultural classes. The debt 


per average family im the district in 1908 was as follows : 


owe 


Taste VII 
: Debt per average family of— 
Year Allclasses . Agricultural Non-agri- 
classes cultural classes 
1908 Rs, 59% Rs. 121” Rs. 258 


¢ 


The debt position has varied in different periods and 
the direct money burden of the debt has continued to in- 


crease from period to period, as is shown in the following 
table : 


’ Taste IX ; 
1908 1927° 1928" 1933° 1944% 
Debt per average : ’ 
family 59% =: 135 146 =. 217 ; 
Debt per average a 
indebted family 121" 214 262 290 





26 According to the economic enquiries made during Revised 
Settlement Operations of the district *(1940-42), the size of holdings 
jof an average agricultural family was 3.7 acres. 

27 Vide Jack’s Final Report, pp. 36-38. 

28 Vide Jack: The Economic “Life of a@ Bengal District, p, 99. 
The reference is to the average of all families, not debted and 
indebted. 


29 Vide Ibid, p. 98 The reference is to an average indebted 
agricultural family. 2 

30 Vide Paragraph VIL of the Notes on an Economic Survey of 
the Talma village, 1927, by L. B. Burrow, the then District Officer of 
Faridpur in his Memorandum to the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India, Report (Evidence), Vol. IV, p. 489. 
31 Vide Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry Bulletin on Faridpur, 
po . * 

32 Vide Ibid, p. 4 

33, Author’s Sample Survey of 592 families in the district. 


As the 19th century draws its close with the pale 
“ gonverging streams of decadent and semi-decadent 
poetry and prose in the higher spheres of creative 
activity, and the cultivation of the “style” for 1ts owD 
sake with Wilde, Ernest Dowson, George Moore- and 
Arthur Symons and in the lower sphere, the doctrine 
of action and mystical imperialism rattled forth in the 
schoolboy jingoism- of Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats 
towers above all others as the greatest poet of his age. 
Yeats wag unique in his generation in ‘deliberately 
rejecting the scientific approach and the -stoical 
scepticism which it fostered. The Trish Literary Re- 
vival coincided with the growth of the Irish Nationalist 
Movement, although Yeats himself turned away i 
scorn from the conflicts and passions of his time +0 
the dim twilight lands of Celtic folklore, to theosophy, 
astrology and crystal-gazing. In his early youth he was 
deprived of his religion by his father. He substituted 
this by a mixture of Celtic legend, Hindu philosophy 
and sheer superstition which stood him well. 

His early verse drew largely upon Irish myth and 
folklore as upon the verse and the theory of the 
French Symbolists. It is peopled with supernatural 
figures out of Celtic legends and with images of fantastic 
creatures, like the boar without bristles signifying 
winter and‘death, and the hound with one ear who 
pursues the deer with ne~horns signifying sexual desire. 
His verse took flame from the intellectual fire of 
Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound, but Yeats was tao 
wise to lapse as Shelley sometimes did into flat allegory. 
His study of the symbolic books of Blake and of the 
philosophy of the Hindu mystics -helped to nourish in 
other ways his faith in the miracle-working image, the 
living invigorating symbol which the poet takes from 
his people and from the genius of his native place. 
Many of his later poems express a philosophy which 
developed out of the doctrine of the Oriental sages. 
The symbols, here differ from those of the early lyrics : 
the sun and the changing moon, the hawk’s blind logic 
and butterfly that is the soul, the gyre and the tower, 
replace the rose and the graves and the Druid imagery. 
These are difficult poems for one unprepared to accept 
“Yeats’s archaic system, with its Zodiacal signs and the 
Byzantine remoteness. But they are instinct with a 
vitality which saves them from dry abstraction, and 
they are rich with a wisdom found nowhere else, unless 
it be in Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell, The 
thoughts which fill them are thoughts of Blake : 

Energy is eternal Delight . } 

The road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom 


Improvement makes strait roads ; but crooked 
roads 


Without improvement are roads of genius, 

One law for the Lion and the Ox ts oppression, 

A dreamer and a visionary, he has confessed that 
he does not always understand his own imaginings, 
nor always interpret them in the same way. If the, 
poet is puzzled about the meaning of the poem, it is 


By N. N. BANERJI, ma. 


Hot surprising that his reader - should be so, when 
like Yeats he deals with medieval magic and Indian 


philosophy. He gives emotional credence to ideas which - 
hig reason rejects. Hostile to reason, though marked by- te 


nimble wit and an acute intelligence Yeats’s - genius 


cannot interpret this age. to itself. But the very body _ 
of myth and symbol which has stood like a cloud * 


between him and his more tough-minded con- 
temporaries has lifted his poetry to a height to which 
burdened by brute fact and confused by the disorders 
of the moment they could not climb. 

He has drawn sustehance from a native tradition 
which satisfied his ineradicable mysticism, and from 
a native landscape which has offered to his more active 
imagination the equivalent of what-the Lake landscape 
offered to Wordsworth. 

The mystic bas been defined as one who believes 
in the spiritual apprehension of truths beyond the 


understanding whereas the metaphysical poet blends: +4 


the sensuous with the mystic charging his creations with 
warmth and pictorial quality. If he is a mystic, as is 
not seldom the case, his work is the very utterance of 
the intellectiial Jove of God. If not, it still expresses 
‘an intellectual love, but this time a love of all that 
makes man lament his mortality. Both notes are 


sounded in the poetry of Yeats. : 
His poetry is great because, to employ a distinction 
as valuable as it is venerable, it is the product not of 


x 


Fancy, but of Imagination. Hardy is an imaginative” - 


poet but in Yeats the modifying, unifying energy is 
more powerful, ranges more easily back and forth 
between the physical and the ideal world. One finds it 


in his early love lyrics, overwrought though they are | 


with elaborate symbol and dim with cloudy meta~ 
phor. One finds it more clearly at work after the poet 
tired of the rich romantic colouring which he ‘had first 
used, began deliberately as he tells us, to remodel his 
style trying to make verse that shouldbe 

- as cold ; 

And ‘passionate as the dawn. 


The poem called ‘The Fisherman, in which be des- : 


cribes his altered mood in the changed manner, is. & 
consummate example of that coldness, as of a bare 
stone, and of that passion, as of a lighted sky. Much 
of his poetry of his middle and old age is thus cold 
and passionate, a conjunction of attributes which is 
incredible until one examines the work in which they 
exist together. The union of opposites is what makes 
Yeats a metaphysical poet, in the.sense that Donne is 


" such, He has not Donne’s curiosity about current 


ideas, He has Donne’s energy and his wit, his. intensity 
and this self-awareness.-He is like ‘him, too, in having 
yoked togethe: two parts of a personality which almost 
seem two selves: the mystical and the practical, the 
attentive Platonist and thé active patriot. For if the 
wealth of Celtic mythology and Trish folklore consoled 
Yeats for the barenness and the-sordidness of modern 





urban life, he recognized early that his dream of 8 


free and united Ireland would bear no fruits unless it 
were manured by practical politics. 

He has been a scrupulous craftsman and that is 4 
. great advantage with him, whether he is turning & 
savage epigram, whispering a love song, naming over 
to himself friends and enemies among political martyrs 
or dreaming a waking dream in a haunted tower, he 
writes a poem utterly self-contained. He is neither a 
sentimentalist nor a rhetorician, so that even when one 
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cannot accept his vision of reality one is per 
into a willing suspension of disbelief by the force 
his art. His claim to greatness lies both in the 
and integrity of his personality and the high skill 1 
which he.expresses his response to life. But itbeis 
thing beyond these—a combination of energ; 
vision and technical competence that allows hi 
ply unhampered between the two worlds denot 
Santayana as the realm of matter ane the e 
essence. | 











By PHYLLIS LOVELL 


Wirr wide, gracious lawns set with a vista of tall trees, 
and flowers in lovely profusion, bed, border and rookery 
, gay with colour nearly all the year round, the “Wonder 
Garden of the British Eapire’ lies a Sew miles out of 


Be 
The ‘cost ; of the main museum, built in 1857, 
was borie by the India piece 
London, on ‘the’ River Thames, Officially is named 


the Royal Botanic Gardens, but ee eal] it 
simply “Kew Gardens.” 

Kew Gardens, a few miles away from London, 
is dear and familiar to ‘the British, They take their 


child en to spend happy days wandering through the 
6 





285 acres of woods and iawns, They sit on 

perhaps beneath a tree that - ameas at 
from China or Asia, but. whie ; 
to Britain’s 




















Exhibits in one of Kew’s museums show | 
economic uses of various kinds of fibres, 
leaves and yarns 





they hope to grow in their own. gardens, and marve 
over the exotic blooms and perfumes in the gre 
hothouses. 

To Kew Gardens comes ate the student, | a 
museums set in the grounds show the many dome 





and industrial activities which result from the study 
of botany. Huge logs of beautifully grained wood 
‘from every continent are arranged side by side with 
“a finished article—a screen, a table—even pictures 
‘fashioned by the skilful use of different shades and 
colours of woods. 





Pakn House at Kew, with “the rose-garden in the foreground 


Seeintifice . research dev eloped 
during World War Il is featured 
there. A potatoe is surrounded by 
dozens of test. tubes; each contain- 
ing a different product made from 
the vegetable, from the simple — 
dehydrated version for kitchen use 
to industrial alcohol. And one show- © 
case, the glass always smeared by the 
rubbing of small hands and noses, 
contains coconuts—now no longer 
imported into Britain—and the 
varxious processes which lead to the 
making of enticing sweetmeats, - 
Much ‘scientific research has been’ 
, d out at Kew Gardens, It was. 
result of the work done there. 
read-fruit and quinine were 
7 indstihined generally to the British 
Empire. ‘The same experts cheapened | 
the production of tea, making it a — 
popular’ drink instead of a luxury ae 















and developed the cultivation 
of cocoa, cloves, bananas, camphor and = sisal 
hemp. 


But perhaps the most historic and far-reaching 
enterprise in the history of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
was a dash half across the world which led to the 
foundation of the modern rubber industry. 

Para-rubber trees. grew in South America, but 
production was small and prices high. It was seen 
that the climates of Ceylon and of Malaya were ideal 
for the development of rubber. It was in the 1870's 








The most popular 
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and difficulty was to get the plants fromi one side of 


the world to the other at. a time when transport was 
show and cumbersome. The seeds of the Para-rubber 
tree lose their vitality in seven weeks, and, if planted 
after that, will not grow. 


Henry Wickham, one of Kew Gardens’ experts at 
that date, went out to South 
So America, collected 70,000 of these 


back to Emgland. It was a journey 
full of adventure and of mishap, but 
he arrived just in time. The glass- 
houses in the Gardens were stripped 
of their other plants and flowers, 
and the whole staff were set to the 
task of sowing the precious seeds. 
Two weeks later 1,700 rubber plants 
were growing at Kew. It was from 
these plants, sent out to Ceylon 
and Malaya in 1873, that has deve- 


rubber for the world. 

Today, Kew Gardens still plays a 
part in Britain’s industria] and 
economic life. When Japan over-ran 
the main rubber-growing areas in 
the Far East and the Allies 





<Wistona 





Regis, the giant wate 
were confronted ~ ; bite’ . shortage e, it 
to Kew Gardens officials that Britain’s experts turned 
for help. Vitally important work has been done there, 
where the great industry was first initiated, in finding 
alternative supplies and substitutes for rubber. 
Valuable work has been done also in producing 
drugs from British flowers and plants and in develop- 
ing home-grown foodstuffs for cattle and poultry. 
Before World War II these commodities were all im- 
ported from abroad, and the research done in thig 


















seeds and began his famous journey | 


loped the industry which has since is 
provided huge quantities of cheap 


was 





uct 
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direction has been of tremendous help in saving much 
needed shipping space. 

It was the Kew Gardens experts who discovered 
the important health-giving Vitamin C in the hips (or 
berries) of rose bushes, when shipping could not be 
spared to bring to Britain’s shores the oranges the 
"British used to eat all the year round. Now their 
children have regular supphes of a pleasant, 
rose-hip syrup. The home production of vegetables has 
"been increased by fine strains of seeds developed at 
Kew Gardens. And from the common stinging-nettle, 
a weed found everywhere in Britain, a high-class paper, 
particularly useful in the construction of electrical 
equipment, has been developed, while its leaves have 
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sweet 















been made to yield a much-needed pigment, suppli 
of which formerly were always imported. - 

For a long time Kew Gardens has been the tra 
ing centre for students who become botanists _ an 
skilled, specialist gardeners. After their training 2 12 
of them work in other countries, and spread. t 
knowledge they gained in this pleasant garden by th 
River Thames. ee 

But for the people of Britain Kew Gardens mana: 
primarily that it is a centre of gentle beauty, where 
parents sit among the trees and flowers they love @ 
let their children wander freely across the grass, A 
place of escape and peace, apart from the Wrry of 
life in the metropolis. 


+ * 


THE SHRINE OF SRI VITHOBA AT PANDH 
Br M. B. 


Tue ‘fast unto death’ undertaken by Sri Sane Gurup 
ig an epoch-making event in the history of the Hani- 
jams of Maharashtra, which in its wake has brought 
the famous shrine of Sri Vithoba at Pandharpur into 
limelight. Starting his career as a teacher on obtaining 
his M:A. degree, Sane Guruji was for many years 
known for his versatile Marathi writings advocating 
the uplift of the masses, Since 1930, be has been an 


On the banks of 


important figure as 2 Congress Socialist worker and 
has undergone incarceration more than once. After his 
release in 1045, he devoted himself to the service of 


the Untouchables and other dewn-trodden classes of | 


the province. 

The shrine of Pandharpur is the holy of holies to 
the masses of Maharashtra, and a galaxy of poet-saints 
have sung the glories and praises of the divine couple 





the River Chandrabhaga 












S. a 





a rouse the conscience 
society and to persuade the Bad 8. or | : 
rities to throw open the doors: of this ere o the 
Harijans. In November last year, he was about to start 
a hunger-strike to achieve this purpose, but was pre= 
vailed upon by his followers to postpone the ordeal 
for six’ ‘taonths. Failing, however, 
to sce any change of heart in the 
Badves even after six months, 
Sane Guruji started on the 
-morning of the first of May his 
-epie ‘fast unto death’ before the 
“temple of Vithoba. His unshak~ 
able resolve and the certainty of 
his death if the fast was pro- 
longed at last induced the Bad- 
ves to announce publicly their 
readiness to throw the temple 
open to the Harijans. They made 
a declaration to this effect on the 
10th of May before the Distnet — 
Court under the Temple Entry — 
Act of 1938, and on the neh of i 
this baer day 














peat { ast to the immense . r 
and joy of Harijans and 9 
suppressed classes 
rashtra. sy 
Lying in the Southern Maharatta country on . the fs 
bank of the Chandrabhaga River in the . Sholapur . 
district. of the Bombay Presidency, Pandharpur is . 
situated 33 miles from Kurdwadi on. the Bombay-_ 
Madras line of the M. &.8. M. Railway dd is easily 4 
reached by the Barsi Light Railway. — | | 
Pilgrims flock, to this place on, the £hadasht. days 
of “the months of Ashad and Kartik to pay’ their. . 














homage to the’ deit 
Vithoba is an incarnation of the God: ‘Vishnu, one of 
the trinity Gods of. Hindu Mythology. And: there is a 
legend behind it which is: interesting. ‘The- worship of 
Sri Vithoba started during the 14th century and 
originated with the Saint Pundalik, This saint was 
in his early days a rebellious youth who neglected his 
juty towards his old parents, But later in life, coming 
into contact. with a great sage he took to the service 
of his old parents as the noblest act to attain salvation 
or moksha in life. So taking his parents in a kavade* 
he went on a round of pilgrimage to all the holy places 
of India, The story runs that onee whilst Pundalik was 
busy bathing in the Chandrabhaga River, the God 
Vishnu pleased with his parental devotion paid him 
a visit, Being busy attending to his -parents Pundalik 































threw a brick to the divine guest asking sie to. wait 
ill he finished his duties to his old parents. And when 
ne og to oe ‘Him, Vishnu | blessed him. And it 





i on. “ Vit o or “brick? ai | 
” On the Ashad Ekadashi day. {Sunes 


sorinidéred: as “te ma auspicious ones Be Vithoba 
‘esponds fully to the prayers of his devotees and offers 
hem his greatest blessings. So on these two days 
Vatras are held at Pandharpur. Many days: before this 
fatra, pilgrims arrive Pandharpur- by bullock-carts, 
yuseg and special trains from nearby villages and far- 
off places idia. ‘Sor e believe that greatest. benefit 
s derived by prellige . to ) this: shrine on foot. So, 












_" ‘twa iikati ane on ‘gither® “ends of a cake and” saith! on 
hx: ghoulder, . 








ve of Sti Vithoba- aad Rukmini ‘Sri: 


aa the shrine of Sri Vithoba to worship | Him, . 
ao the ner i Procinese ot ea ‘temple is a raed pro 
Vit ee days o "21 





| mee ehow: ae te been 
14th century. .These memorials are found ‘scattered a 





many days: ahead’ ‘they start in batches oalléd- aris ler 
by a Bhuva or Holy Man ; 
resting by night in the: ‘villages on the wayside they 


reach this holy. place, Whilst trudging this long dis- 
tance they pray and sing Bhajans to the accompani- — 
ment of cymbals and dancing and lessen the weariness 


of their journey. 

The Yatras last for Ave days each time. roe on 
these days of fasting and: prayers all the rest-houses 
(or Dharmashalas) and shady spots on the banks of 
the riverand nearby fields are 
pigrims. And on the Ekadashi day the pilgrims 
observe complete fasting with the name of the deity 





and travelling by day and 


r 


occupied by the — 


of Sri Vithoba on their lips. From dawn to dusk on this — 


great day of fasting and prayers all the paths to the 
Chandrabhaga River and the shrine of Vithoba are 
erowded to their full. And as 
| they meet at various crossings 
the great crowd swells and a din 
of noise is created due to the 
beating of the drums, blowing 


accompanied with songs and cries 
of “Jai; Jai Vittal” to which the 
pilgrims dance in emotion, And 
all along the paths are pic- 
turesque old buildings where the 
local residents and their pilgrim 
guests wait, occupying all places 
of vantage to watch and pray as 
the batches or Varis pass, bearing 
Re palanquins _ of =the images: of 
Vithoba’s._ feet singing Bhajan 
; songs as: they dance” to the Ting- 
ing of eymbals. 
Taking their bung’? baths ab 
the river. he. 


d Epewierining « cited 










| “of. your “visit. 


The on during fig: 


five dvs of the Fatra 
spend their time in meditation, in singing Bhajans and 


in he ar ing Kirtan: x of t h eG li ives O f th e I sat de vo tees of - ose 


Sri Vithova amongst whom are a galaxy of nobl 
saints as Se They also visit the =i 





in setenee: see the. 


around  Pandharpiir and. are 
to the very present. tiries.. 


preserved. 








of trumpets, ringin g of cymbals.“ 4 





















‘The. pilgrims aft “after i 


: ares 


this; break their fasts on the Dwadashi day that 
follows the: holy day of Ekadashi. And taking 
sumptuous meal which is the prasad (food offering) 
~of the God Vithoba they disburse to their homes. 

- Now amongst the various sages that have been 
famous for their devotion to Sri Vithoba are many 
whose careers are of importance for their spiritual 
thoughts and philosophic insight. Of whom mention 
may be made of Sri Chokamela, Namdev and Tuka- 
ram. In the beginning of the 14th century there lived 
‘at Anagod near Pandharpur a pious ¢ouple Mukta 
Bai and Sudama belonging to the Mhar or untouchable 
community. They were noted for their piety, and 
~ being the owners of nearly half the cultivable land 
in this village, were considered to lead a happy life. 
‘But one ‘sorrow troupes: them very much and that 





y had | no issue in spite of their visit to 
of 81 Or 4 many times. And it is stated 
sks Bai was conveying mangoes 
e Governes of 





A 7 been pees up under ‘he tutelage of pious 
parents Chokamela led a saintly life and went. to 
Pandharpur to offer his worship to Sri Vithoba. But 
being an untouchable he was not allowed to enter the 
temple. And some of the orthodox devotees began to 
scoff at him, so relates Mahipati, a verse-writer of 
those times, But not heeding to this criticism the wise 
-and saintly Chokamela replied as quoted in a few 








verses translated from Marathi by: rt its 
run thus: 


ilgrims cooking. a: “(sumptuous meal on the Dwadashi day 


















“The sun, though parted by unnumbered miles, 
Still on the lotus sheds his radiant smiles; 
The moon, though high and higher still she. s 
Spurns not the passion of the fond chiker. 
So too, High Heaven’s Lord may yet in 
Hope of the helpless, to this prayer of m 
From far the mother runs her young to 
From far He sees and: shrinks not from 
These few lines which were the few. ava 
published, can be easily made out and are a: 
dious as any other poems in Marathi. But in sp 
his greatness as a saint, Chokamela’s death was a tragic 
one. Having been ordered by the governor of Bedar 
to build a wall around the -town of Mangalvedi, 
Chokamela was also asked to help his Mhar m tes. 


= met ‘the 
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yal obilles of ee “Choka rela 
was one. For long the boneg. of 
: aes unfortunate ones were: not 





them to Feicjtarpar wheré: “till 
today they are found. preserved 





jn honour within a structure 

constructed over them -and 
worshipped by . the ie cd 
ables. 


Many of our. resides may 
have seen the great and famous 


film: Tukaram depicting the 
j | spiritual career of the great 
sage. of Dehu who is a devoted worshipper of 


Sri. Vithoba of Pandharpur. This sage was noted a8 
a great: poet whose abhangs are to this very day sung 
throughout Maharashtra and are noted for ‘their 
spiritual thoughts on the divine incarnation of Vishnu 
and his devotees. Bred amidst poverty and bereave- 
ment his fe was a great struggle for attaining 
superhuman heights in this very life and he 
achieve, this great aim. Of him Prof. Ranade say 


) “There is a sort of Hegelian dialectic (Hege " 
idealism of logical argument) in Tukaram’s soul, In 
the first stage of his career, he seems to have — re- 
solved to withdraw himself from the life of t 
world with a determined effort to win spiritual 
knowledge. This is the stage of positive affirmation. 
‘Then comes the stage of negation, the dark 
of Tukaram’s. soul, a stage when Tukaram wa 
ring with his own self. Finally, there is 
new affirmation, namely, the cance 
original determination and the midd ai 
a final vision of godhead which supersede: 
Beginning his career as an orphan 


brother being irresponsible the burden of th 























famrly fell on Tukaram’s shoulders. In the famine that 
raged*in this part of the country he lost his son and 
wife. And he was married later to a girl from Poona 
who was a veritable shrew. Besides this, out of envy 
of Tukaram’'s fame the Patel or Head of the village 
and a Brahmin, Ramashastri by name, conspired to 
drive him out of the village and to throw his manus- 
eript verses in the river. Embittered at this Tukaram 
sat meditating on the bank of the river for fourteen 





0): 
* * 
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days, on the last day of which the manuscripts came 
to him floating from.the bed of the river, After this 


miracle he was honoured as a great saint, and those 
who had seoffed at him till then began to pray and 
became his disciples. After his death a tomb-like 


structure was built in front of the temple of Sri Vithoba 


in the inner side of which is a bust of the Poet Saint 
wearing the old type of Mahratta turban (pugri) still 
seen at Dehu, a village about 20 miles from Poona. 





U. S. NURSERY SCHOOLS 


Tue nursery school nas won for itself a permanent 
place in the educational system of the United States. 





A physical check-up on arrival each morning sets the mother’s 
mind at rest about the health of her child | 


Education for children of three to 
five years of age is now regarded 
in the United States as the coming 
responsibility of the public educa- 
tion system. Recent policy  state- 
ments issued by the United States 
Office of Education and by the 
National Education Association re- 
view wartime extension of educa- 
tional services to young children 
and recommend a post-war program 
which will increase community 
responsibility in this area. 

While important legislative, finan- 
cial and organizational problems will 
require solution, the goal has been 
clearly set and the road. charted 
which will ultimately bring increased 
protection and better educational 
development to the youngest citizens 
of the nation. | ; 

The social philosophy underlvine 
the practice of extending edueta- 


sonal SETV1COS to children of three and 
‘our jacludes the now familiar idea that “what 


children experience during their early years strongly 
affects their value to themselves and to society.” 
Relating this concept to the neces- 
sary disciplines of a 
culture, the National 
Association, 
recently, says: “The initiation, 
growth, and development of demo- 
eratie disciplines constitute an essen- 
tial part of education.” Such ideas 
as respect for others, co-operative 
effort, appreciation of deferred 
values, fair play, rational thinking, 
self-reliance, individual freedom and 
responsibility require continuous 
education, not waiting upon the 
compulsory school age of six years. 

There are probably more than 
fourteen million children under six 
years of age in the United States, 
of whom at Jeast half are in rural 


‘Education 


areas. Varying in national, racial, 
. religious, e¢onomie and ~ eultural 
Sacxgrourds, they require  educa- 





A post-lincheon nap in the sun for an hour or two is scheduled | 
for the children 


The public school at. 
function of “child 


tional services 
present serves 


of many types, | 
the important 


democratic 


in a pamphlet issued 
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There is a “Jungle Gyn” or some similar play 
equipment, outdoors for fine weather and in- 
doors for foiny days at most U. S. nursery 
~ >” sehools 





“In New vou City, the Hank Street School, one 
of ‘the earliest of this type of center in America, was 
started many” years before the war by Harriet John- 
son. Teachers’ College, a part of Columbia University, 
has an excellent nursery school, and Cornell University 
at Ithaca, New ‘York, _Sonducts a model One in con- 


wale the 


muidance : 
teacher. : 


, eee: nu rsery per 








z The Modern Review for October, 1947, 
- column 2, paragraph 5, line 4: for “Rohu and Katla” 
“*. , . such as Sole and Chitol feed on. . .” 














“The Problem of Water F ertilily 
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The Ses nursery school, hie primarily threé 





absence of f we in "the armed forees 





into age groups and are taken outdoors alternatively 
on this basis, For. example, the older children go out 
after the morning physical examination. while” younger 
ones do modelling, painting, music and so forth, * 
go out to play while the elder 
project. 

At 10. o'clock, crackers and milk are served at 








tables. In the latter part of. the morning, there. is em 





part of restful activity, s such as singing or story-telb 
until it is time for the children to get ready for lunch. 


Lunch is'a hearty meal consisting of meat, two vege- - 


tables, salad, dessert’ and plenty of milk: Around 
1 o'clock the children are ready to rest and sleep of 
little canvas cots, They ‘sleep for an hour or two, 
depending on their ages. They are served fruit juice 
and cookies before going on a “project tour’ or walk 
to places of interest, such as those which have: been 
subjects in their school projects. | 






On their return, each child does. wh ever. activity 
he has personally selected. This is followed by supper 
4-30 o'clock or a substantial “snack” although the 
child usually ‘gets a meal at home Poe going -to 
bed. Walks and- hapa ee end 0 : 
The “Jungle tae ” ». Jndder 


iy = “tots 


” limb all 
: “elose supervision. 








read “Sole and Chitol.” Then | read, 





The children in the nursery sikedl 2 are : divide 


ones work on some 
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By Sm WILLIAM ROOTES, x34. 


“§ roads are but the development through the 


sof the old cushaea ae the eneaie pil- 


TE hrough her centuries: they have ee relaid 
times, ou er “ has rarely been 


2 ways cae pee their seicilenes. are 
? pate to carry Britain’s ever-increasing 


i demande 
hat such a plan is. essential to the Well-being of 


“ ee then Prime M caster, Mr. eae Balfour, who on 


May 11, 1900, spoke the following words in the House 
2 OF Commons : 


Ag sometimes. dream that, in addition to rail- 
y: ¥ 3 shall see great highways 
nator transport and confined 
. ae have the immense 


ts eG aa buleda ‘lan fon Britain 
; motorists were still. considered daring 
rte ae accentuates the 


aly omiy Road Federation it 
e oe tees or seven new motor 


: centr ae gn 


factured pie : 


fast and ae afte 


That is the Ah lage side. of the plan, <i 


pushed across dies count ‘ 
natural rae and sce! 


of the twa. The pee insist: = 
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BELWA WHERE THE RAMPARTS OF BHIM CONVERGE 
By MONORANJON GUPTA, ssc. 


In the July, 1947, issue of The’Modern Review I have 
given a short description of the village Belwa where 
\w the two Copper Plates of Mahipala I and Bigraha- 
pala IIT have been discovered. A study’ of the plates 
has brought out several interesting points for 
@ research. One of the most prominent points is the 
importance of Belwa itself. 


‘@FORT @BARGARH 
@OARSTA 


@ GABGARAMPUR 


Belwa is not only the abode - 
of Jayananda Devasarman, the 
recipient of the gifts from 
Vigrahapala III, but it appears 
to be the village still contain- 
ing Jakes and temples gifted by. 
Mahipala I. Mahipala’s plate 

& also mentions an allowance* of 
land for the Kaibarta tribe. 
This tribe Jater (about 100 years 
after}, during the reign of- 
iMahipala II, drove the Pal 
Dynasty out of Bengal under 

* the Jeadership of Dibyak, 4 
Kaibarta chief of North Bengal. 
Dibyak was succeeded by his 
nephew Bhim, and Bhim’s ram- 
parts are still to be. found in 
the districts of Dinajpur, Rang- 
pur, Bogra and Rajshahi. 

When searching for the 

peculiarities of Belwa, we have 

af come across the following 
facts : 
(a) Several ramparts of 

Bhim ‘converge in the neigh- 

bourhood of Belwa. 

; (b) It is link in the -chain- 

of the old relics of that 
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age that have already been found in this part of 


the country. 


(c) A chain of 22 villages the names of which 
all end in gari exists surrounding the village of 


Belwa. 


The above-mentioned points (a), (b) and (c) are 
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3 mile; 19. Kuchilagari—1 mile, 20. 
gari—4 miles, 22. Amla gari—4 miles. 


_Bhutgari—4 miles, 21. Deua- 


clarified in the following lines: 


(i) A map of the ramparts 
‘(locally known .as Jangals) which 
now exist’ as low earthen embank. 
‘ments is given herewith. It raises 
the question: ‘What was the 
importance of Belwa so that 1t 
was given such extra protection?’ 
(%) According to the map, 
Bangarh (a copper-plate . of 
Mahipala was found in this 
village), Dibardighi (Dibyak’s 
pillar is found in this Jake), 
Mahisantosh (many old relics ‘are 
found in this village), Agra (a 
mound preserved by ‘the Archaeo- 
logical Department) and Belamla 
(Chandi, Surja and Basudeva 
images discovered in this village 
are preserved in the Varendra 
Research Society’s museum). are 
situated in the west -of the B. B. 
Rly. line. They have all been dis- 
cussed before by several workers. 





DISTANCES FROM BELWA 
1. Kanagari—i mile, 2. Balagari—5 miles, 3.-Binnagari—3 miles, 
4. Jigagari~—3 miles, 5.° Saudgari—3 miles, 6. Kasigari—3 miles, 
7. Singhigari—5 miles, 8; Nikatgari—7 miles, 9, Kishorégari—7 miles, 
10. Chopagari—8 miles, 11. Hijolgari—9 miles, 12. Jorgari—8 miles, 
13. -Puagari—t mile, 14. Dhananjoygari—1 mile, 15. Palogari—l 
mile, 16. Solagari—1l mile, 17. Nedaigari—1 mile, 18. Pachagari~— 
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Yitese east’ of the railway line, namely, Baigram 
copper plate and Shiva temple have been uJt- 
earthed at this place), Kasbauchai (a very big 
Buddha, metal image and ‘Sree’ metal image have 
been found here) and Ghoraghat (once a forest- 
fort of Hindu kings but subsequently taken over by 
Gazi Ismail and a city was built there) have also 
attracted attention. Belwa is a village situated 
between -Baigram and Ghoraghat. 

(ai) <A plan of the village Belwa with 22 
Villages, names of which all end with gar is 
given. The distances of these villages from Belwa 
are from one mile to nine roiles, This appears to 
be peculiar. But what is the reason? What is the 
meaning of gari? Is it a derivative of garh -(fort)?. 


The old.bed of the river Karotoya is very near 
and the Jayaskandhabar from which Mahipala I made 
a gift of this Belwa copper-plate ig named Sahasaganda, 
situated near a big river.* Where was this Sahasa- 
ganda ? Its name did not occur in any of the other 
plates, etc.,, of the Pala kings. It may be near Belwa 


or far ‘etn Belwa. But what is the probability ? It. 


would have been convenient for the recipient were it 
near Belwa. The Pala kings had made their gifts 
already from the following places, according to the 
plates, etc., discovered. 


Jayaskandhabar Description of —_ Guft from kings 
near plates, etc. 
Pataliputra Khalimpur Dharmapala 
Mudgagiri Monghyr Devapala 
Mudgagiri Bhagalpur Narayanpala 
Bataparbatika Jazipur Gopal II 
Bilaspur Bangarh Mahipala I 
Sahasaganda + Belwa Mahipala I 
Mudgagiri Amgachi Vigrahapala IIT 
Bilaspur Belwa -do- 
Rambatinagar Manahali Madanpala 


The above-mentioned sites of Jayaskandhabar 
are all situated according to the copper-plates by - the 
side of a big river Bhagirathi, and Sahasaganda is a 
new name. What was. this Bhagirathi of old ? Ramabati 
has been identified as a city near Gaur and the river 


a ag ane coaar--- 


* The usual sloka 


being used. Sy ed) | 
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’ gifts of Mahipala I’s 





near it is the Padma and not the river now known 
ag the Bhagirathi. Was the word Bhagirathi used in 6 
broad sense meaning a big river? Could the Bhagi- 
rathi be the Karotoya in the case of ae ica ? Is 
‘garh’ a derivative of ‘ganda’? 

Belwa is of interest from another point of view also. 
Baigram, according to the Baigram plate, is situated 
in Panchanagari district? of the Gupta kings, who 
preceded the Pala dynasty in Bengal. A part of the 
gifts of Mahipala I (Belwa) recorded about 300 years 
after, is also contained in this Panchanagari district.* 
What was the capital of this district which might have 
continued to exist over 300 years? What was the 
headquarters of Fanitabithi (bitht is usually considered 
to be corresponding to a thana) referred to in the 
Belwa plate ?? And after about 
one hundred years, during Vigrahapala III's reign, 
according to the Belwa plate this Fanitabithi assumed 
the importance of a district‘ and our Belwa Brahmin 
Jayanandsa Deva Sarma got a part of his gifts within 
this district. Where was this Fanita ? How far was it 
from Belwa? |: 
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PROBLEMS OF ART SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


By DEVI PROSAD ROY CHOWDHURY, maz, 
Principal, Government School- of Aris and Crafis, Madras 


Any cultural pursuit, initiated by progressive outlook, 


needs a directive to a greater ideal than what, has 
ceased to function. It is the law of evolution, because 


no achievement is ever exhaustive. Art functions to-. 


~ this end. | 2 

What art reveals in its graphic form is a theme 
of expression which interprets harmony and: rhythm 
through a pattern, discovered from the vast reserve of 
nature. The quest has a joy of ‘its own, in the midst 
of struggle, and the discovery is essentially an 
individual’s concern, 


The process underlying the quest needs patience 
and determination to encounter difficult problems that 
arise out of intriguing experiments. It is an evolution 
of science invented out of necessity which minimises 
creeping exhaustion while groping in the dark, The 
project is constructive provided the aid does not suc- 
cumb to the fascination of dead accuracy. In the 
circumstances, medium and expression have to be on 
each other’s guard and reciprocate to respective 
demand to reach a very high standard that an ideal 
claims, Co-operation of the two is, therefore, in- 
dispensable since. the whole process is progressive, 

Here we are faced with problems which vitally 
concern the educational centre of art in our country. 
The objective of the institutions is not only to afford 
facilities to advance draughtsmanship but also to 
encourage creative faculties by guiding the draughts- 
man who can harness the acquired skill to a greater 
cause ; and that is self-deliverance, no matter which 
path he follows—be it traditional or occidental, so 
long as the deliverance is able to withstand the 
charge of truth and sincerity. 

It is a severe test which has to pass through many 
ordeals. The question of effortless expression arises only 
then when technique works in obedience to the dicta- 
tion of the artist. The result of such manoeuvres dis- 
plays a playful act on the surface but in reality the 
achiévement is the record of life’s struggle. 

Let us first deal with the points of ideal. The ideal 
accepted by the masses is often affected by a dominat- 
ing fashion. | 

The present fad is ultra-modernism introduced by 
the West. Tracing the origin, we find it is the outcome 
of a great upheaval within for a greater quest. The 
initiative is not designed to disown cultural heritage 
but to assert on self-acquired gains. The individual, 
strong enough to take the consequences of his convic~- 
tion, deserves a fair trial to exercise his powers to 
reach the ambitious goal. He is entitled to the 
privilege, since he is possessed by a creative urge which 
seeks immediate release. Hence, he has neither time 
nor patience to be armed with borrowed fineries to 


present his canvas with a respectable appearance. Ha 
is in the raw and he ig not ashamed to be taken 38 
what he is. The rebel has an honour of his own. 

What is going on here is not a search to satisfy the 
inner urge but an unreserved submission to a conta- 
gious fashion. It is an amazing skill of adaptability. 
No one of the group seems to know the limitations 
of a borrowed capital nor is concerned when it is 
exhausted. The directive comes from vested interests 
which aim at a gain thrust by vicious propaganda, The 
result unfortunately does not help the cause for which 
art stands. It is tragic that a seeker of truth should 
have fallen a victim to the feverish passion to enter 
into a conspiracy of self-deception. It is an amusing 
project that baffles reason. 

This is one aspect of the tide and the other is & 
blind estimation of, tradition, The point needs clari- 
fication. 


The manifestation of art in its true form does not 
confine itself with a specific limitation, as the scope 
of expression is unlimited and so is the pattern. Nor 
can it be harnessed to meet a certain objective i0 
accordance with the masses’ demand. To substantiate 
the point, I must say that millions and millions of 
people talk one language, but do they improve the 
language on grounds of masses following or the sup- 
port of the hoary age of the medium? It does not, 
And why, I should make it clear. Contribution to the 
wealth of language, I mean pure literature, comes 


‘from an independent thinker, namely, the poet or the 


author. 

The progress of the expressive vehicle is built up 
by spontaneous experiments in course of releasing 
tense and uncontrollable emotions by one who has the. 
gift to convey his message home. Masses also feel but 
their expression is not exhaustive enough to convey 
their thoughts because they do not know the science 
of expression. The same principle applies to all other 
aspects of art. Development of art in any form, there 
fore, depends on individual contribution and not by 
the demand extended by sentimental appeal. In the 
circumstances, I do not see why traditional patterns 
only should be privileged to attract the attention of 
the’ artist or to put it right, the artist’ should be 
obliged to follow the dictation that comes from a 
patriotic motive. 

Let us ‘now examine the origin of tradition. Tradi- 
tion, as such. is strictly speaking, following certain 
given patterns discovered by an individual. The pur- 
suit, when accepted by unquestioning admirers, 
becomes a fashion within a group—call it a school if- 
it suited: better. The submission eventually paves an 
easy path to be followed by those who take up the 


ooo 
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courge ‘as religion. It. is a question of blind faith which 
ets Weenly rooted on‘aecount of its virtue, 

In our country if happened to be a source of 
perennial joy, not only ‘td the faithful but also to 
those who could share the joy by contacting the 
beautiful. It was diie to constant and closer association 
between religion and art. .There is no denying that 
faith is a source of energy, but if functions so long 
it is not questioned or exhausted. 

The case is identical with a buried treasure. The 
treasure might have had its intrinsic value. The same 
is never lost but it is not counted as equal to current 
coins because of its isolation and withdrawal from use. 

The intrinsic value in the case of lost treasure or 
dead tradition serves no other purpose than a grand 
consolation. 

Our tradition is facing this crisis. The question of 


revival of tradition, therefore, is not so. important as” 


is the reinforcement of the vitality of the expressive 
vehicle ; since whatever school is followed it must be 
intelligible and at the same, time assertive to declare 
what it stands for. Giving due consideration to the 
subjective side. of ‘art, we cannot but accommodate 
the present conditions of life which unfortunately do 
not yield to the expectations of the past. The change 
has come to stay and art is not divorced from its pre- 
vailing environment; therefore, there is no other 
alternative than to welcome the situation and make 
the best of it. ; iy 
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for sheer existence through speed, machine and dis- 
trust. The motivating force of inspiration is, there- 
fore, likely to be inclined towards matter of fact 
things; and what is achieved by this pursuit is a reve- 
lation of beauty born of chaos, struggle: ‘ond hope— 
hope for a better living. 

Let this not be misunderstood that the en 
tion -of*facts of life hag always a materialistic’ fervour. 
Subjects are'only a means to an.end which might 
reflect on-ariything according to the mood of the 


_ receptive agent. 


Coming hurriedly to .the conclusion, I approach 
the authorities concerned to consider seriously how 
best. the’ guidance could be effected. Should we fall 
back to the tradition which is divorced from’ is 
vitality, or must we submit to a conspiracy of modern 
faddism jealously guarded by disguised sincerity? 
Wisdom bent upon’ encouraging childish follies as 
sincerity is nothing else but self-deception. This ig. the 
culture. the conspirers aim at. Coming back to the 
revival of traditional patterns, I am afraid, such 
attempts would create discord simply because they do 
not fit in the present environment. 

Grand ruins of historic importance may have a 
sentimental appeal but it does not provide a healthy 
environment to live in. A tomb of the dead with its 
grandeur and ‘great architectural beauty is n0 
substitute for a dwelling house. Therefore, it is time 


the authorities devised means to save the contributions 


Religion of the masses or the artist today is not of. the’ gifted artist of today from a sucidal 
always a sincere pursuit of the divine but a struggle end—A. J. R, ew. oe. 
1 6 es e ae i 
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Dr. Miss Mrenaxsur Sen Gupra stood first’ among all 
the successful candidates in the M.B. examination,. 1945, 


‘of the Calcutta University and was awarded at the last 


University Convocation the following medals : 


(1) Rai Dr. Soorj Coomar Sarbadhikari Bahadur | 


Gold Medal 
(2) Midwifery Gold Medal 
(3) Dr. Mahendra Nath Ganguli 
- Medal 
(4) Roma: Medal soe 
She was also given the seietonte of Honours in 
Hygiene and Public Health. 
She is the second daughter of Mr. B, P. Sen Gupta, 
Advocate, and Mrs. Sushama Sen Gupta: Frincipal and 
Secretary, Lake School for Girls. 
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Rarety do we find an opportunity for. an. appreciation 
of 4 poet in one work alone, Walt Whitman ‘offers * 
such a unique instance, where a .poet throws his heart 
and soul, casts all’ ‘his physical; philosophical and 
‘psychical experience. w with a bold, imaginative, sweep- 
ing abandon into one poem, one “egoisti¢ outburst,’ ‘the 
“Song of Myself”: q 


“T loaf and invite my soul.” 

Some may acclaim him America’s national poet ; 
some, the poet of Liberty and Democracy, the “Chan- , 
ter of Personality.” But his powerful voice travels 
beyond these limited bounds, and moves. the waters 
of age-long yet age-less, deathless, deep and vital 
philosophies, not, merely of all time and all men, but 
of ‘Time, absolute and limitless, of Being and Becom- 
ing in the universe of all existence. The poet not only |: 
stands upon a pedestal of the modern> world as “the 
champion and singer. of the “Modern Man,” but his[ 
genius, intuition, powers, call it what you may, also 
stirs deep springs ; springs not unfamiliar to the Indian 
mind which has drunk from these in milleriniums past. 
In both aspects, ancient and modern, Walt Whitman 
has an appeal for the Indian reader. It pleases him to 
find in this democrat and rebel; of the nineteezth 
century, something of the deep sublime wisdom, yet - 
active, seeking, comprehending spirit of the Indo-. 
Aryan Rishis of old : 

“Both in and out ‘of the game and watching and 

wondering at, it” 

Like Tagore, Whitman’s basic faith, the very 
breath of his life, is his universality of outlook and 
sympathy, his immense fellowship and feeling for men 
and nature. He lived in a century, the most. liberal 
spirits of which proclaimed the Fatherhood. of God aNd 
thé Brotherhood. of Man, and Walt Whitman affirms 
it in deep faith :. — . 

“And I know that the hand of God is the promise 

of my own, 
: And I ay that the spirit of God is the brother 
of my own, 

And that all the men ever born are also my. 

brothers, 


And the women my sisters and lovers, 
And. that a Kelson of the creation is love .... 


Not for him: merely to state an empty poetic ideal,” 
‘couched in beautiful words and left at that. The 
boundless sympathies of-his prolific soul pour forth 
innumefable manifestations of life : 

“And of these one and all i weave the song. of 

amnyself.” ~ 
He looks at a babe in its  cradle,. and silently 
brushes away the flies that may disturb it. He sees the 
suicide sprawled on the bloody floor, He hears the 
hurrahs of crowds and the fury of mobs. He hears the 
groans of the sunstruck, or those in fits; and the ex~ 


. 
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clamations of women hurrying home to give birth to 
babes. He minds all these as a, spectator: 

But now he is off and plunges into the lives of 
others too, as an Gager ‘participant, Alone in the wild 
mountains he kindles the fire, cooks the “fresh killed” 
game, and falls asleep with his dog and gun.beside 
him: Next, he becomes a happy member of the crew 
of a yankee clipper. Back again in the land of hunts- 
men, he is an observant guest at thé marriage of a 
trapper. A runaway slave “in sweated body atid bruised 
feet” comes to his house, and he gives him succour. 
He enjoys the repartee and shuffle of the butcher-boy, 
and follows the move ents of the blacksmiths “with 
their massive arms,” — “they do not hasten, each man 
hitssin his place,” The’ ‘Negro coachman—‘I behold 
the picturesque giant and love’ him’’—oxen _with’ ex~ 
pressive eyes, the moose of the North; ‘the cat on the 
house still, the prairié dog, the litter ‘of the grunting 
sow, and the brood of the turkey hen, men from.the 


oceans and the woods, ‘the lunatic, the printer, the 
maimed, the prostitute-~ 
eT do not laugh at: your oaths nor jeer you”; - the 


President . with his great Secretaries of State, young 
and old, “a child as well as a man,” of every hue and 
caste, of every rank and religion ; they are all part of 
his being and he is part of theirs, 

“In.me the Caresser of life wherever moving, 

Absorbing alf to myself and for this song.” 

The wide range of his sympathies and ‘his fellow- 
ship with all beings is startling. The most trivial, 
seemingly unpoetical objects find a place in his manly, 
humane heart, and he knows that the same law of 
life: rules him, as it does them. The poet rises to the 
very heights” of admiration and wonder in contem- 


plating ‘the works of God and Nature. He believes, “A 


leaf of grass is no less than the journey work of the’ 
stars.” He sees perféction in a grain of sand or the 
egg of a wren. So marvellous is the work of God, that 
for him “the narrowest hinge of my hand putg to scorn - 
all machmery”; and “a mouse is miracle enough +0 
stagger sextillions of infidels.” - 

Large universal sentiments . towards all God’s 
creation. is but a part of. the poet’s $ amazing conception 
_ of ‘the limitless universe and space itself, 


ox faw quadrilliong of eras, a few octillions of cubic 
leagues, do not hazard the span or make it 
impatient, 

They are but parts, anything is but a part. 

See ever so, far, there is the limitless space outside 
of that,’ vo 

a ever so much, there is limitless space eround 
that.” 


Perhaps Walt Whitman. is gazing through the ‘ 
telescope of Galileo or Jeans, but then it might have. 
been a verse from the mouth of any one of a thousand 


. i? 
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phitysophical thinkers in India in the~ past four 
thoussnd years’; it might have been from the Vedanta . 
or Upanishad, from* Ramakrishna Paramahansa, or & 
nameless risht on Kailash, The same technique of 
demonstrating immensity without beginning or end, by 
means of astronomical multiplications or minute 
mathematical divisions is illustrated in Svetasvatara 
Upanishad. . _—_ 

“That living soit is ‘to be know as part of the 
hundredth part of the point of hair,. divided 4 
hundred times, and yet it is.to be infinite.” 

And despite ‘the parts, subdivisions, and variations 
of that immensity, the infinite, there is a unity that 
embraces and transcends all, a unity in Time, in Space, 
and in Being. - 

In India a man possessing a profound, insight into 
the problems of life and death, and one who, knowing 
these, can:rise above them with calm, dispassionate 
discernment, is called a Mahatma, a great. soul, The 
wisdom of Whitman and the thoughts of Indian 
philosophers bear a marked’ likeness, and find conimon 

ground above the. : plang of. ue life, beyond the 
doors of death. | . | 

“The smallest sprout shows there is really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward life, and does 

not wait at the end to arrest it, 

And ceased the moment life appeared.” 

“All goes onward ahd outward, nothing collapses, 

And to die is different from what any ole. supposed; 

~ and luckier.” 

Birth and death are no finceations 2 him, he 
proudly proclaims: «_ 

“T pass death with the dying and birth with the 


new-washed babe, 
And am not contained between my hat and boots.” 


And here is a piece worthy of the most subtle 
Hindu metaphysician : : 
“All truths wait in all things, 


They neither hasten their own ‘delivery nor resist it 


‘They do ‘not need . the obstetric forceps of the 
surgeon, 
The insignificant ig as. big to me as any,  " 

(What is less or more “than a touch ?)” 

The Mahatma in the soul of Walt Whitman—for 
he is not wholly a Mahatma ‘but also an average 
sensuous, fighting mortal —is remarkably Gandhian, not 
merely 2 sympathiset in grief, but one with the 
griever : “a 


“Agonies are one of my changes of garments, 

I do not ask the wounded person how he feels, 

I myself become -the wounded person, 

My hurts. turn livid wpon me as I lean. on a cane 

and observe.” ° 

It might’ have been Gandhi speaking poignantly 
of the sufferings of Noakhali or Brhar. The very 


“cane” might have been Gandhi's too | 


The universalism of ‘Tagore and the deep com- 


passion of» Gandhi are happy discoveries in this 
“habitant. of the Alleganies” but yet_undreamt-of fruits, 


familiar and long stored in the Indo-Aryan: mind, are | 


40 be eagerly found in the wide and variegated fields 
.of Walt Whitman's mind and soul. What have we 
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here ? An approach to the ancient: Dvaita or Dualiatle 
Philosophy of- Kapila* himself ? Let us read. 


“There was never: any- more inception. ‘that ‘here 


— is now. 


Nor any more youth or age that there is. now, sige 

Urge and urge and urge, 

‘Always the procreant urge of the world, 

Out of the dimness opposite equals advance, always 
substance and increase, always sex, 

Always a knit of identity, always a distinction, 
always a.breed of life.” . ° 


Was this the poet’s itnknowing reference | to 
Prakriti, the creating, destroying, modifying, ever- 
evolving forces of nature’? ~ ) 

“Orge and urge and urge, 

Always the procreant urge of the world.” \ 

And the Purusha} the embodiment of all’ living 
beings, being good-or evil according to the inter- 
acting forces of Prakriti and Purusha. | 

. “Always substance, always increasé, always sex,” 
always identity and distinction, “always a breed of 
life.” It is hard to unravel. “To elaborate is no avail,” 


as the poet himself admits, Only a suspicion of the ~~ 


similarity of Dvatta thought is pointed out, when lo! 
a trace of the Advaitat appears. The song-writer ac- 
cepts “Time absolutely,” and “Reality” he does not 
question. Above the reasonings of positive science, 
above the findings of lexicographer, chemist, gram- 
marian, mariner, geologist and mathematician, above 


the: interplay of the laws of nature, of Prakriti and 
‘Purusha, he enters to “an area” of his own dwelling, 


the Absolute. The supreme ecstasy of that moment, 


zknown to some others in- forest or mountain, or o2 


river bank, 4 not unknown to him : 


“Swiftly rose and spread around me the peace 
and knowledge that pass all the argument of the 
earth,’ 

How near Walt Whitman approaches and_ gives 


expression to thoughts -anciently familiar to us! ‘Lhe 
Law of Karma, of cause and effect, is propounded in 
a didactic philosophical style, rather than the language 
of poetry : “Every condition promulges not only itself, 
it promulges what grows after ard out of itself.” 
Reference to “the wheel’d universe” brings out the 
same imagery as the Dharma Chakra, or Wheel of .Life, 
The cycle of existence, the round of birth, growth, 
decay, death‘and rebirth has been ineuleated since 
Buddha’s time. The Wheel or chakra is perhaps one of 
the commonest. portrayals of Indian sculpture. How 
firm is Whitman’s belief in his’ own reincarnation : 
“And as.to you, Life, I reckon you are the leavings 


of many deaths, 
No. doubt. I have died myself ten thousand times 


,., » before.” 


ers near does the spirit of Walt Whitman approach 
our Sagerdid thoughts and ideals, so many are the 





* Deaita or the Dualistic philosophy of Kapila described the 
universe. as ‘the result of interaction of: two forces, Prakriti or ever 
evolving nature, and Purusha or the desires, and actions of life. 

+ Advaita : The Monistic philoséphy, as ‘propounded by Sankara in 
the 10th Century, lsid down the Absolute Oneness of all existence, 
the indivisiblo Truth and Centre, God. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


“ 


~ 


“who though battered. 


‘a ‘of contact between our old and his compara- 


tively recent seekings to lighten sparks of recognition 
between the two. Yet he is a robust modern, avowedly 
so, with all his passionate attachment to material, and 
even sensual things, enjoying to the full all aspects of 
a free and active human life: 

“Storming, enjoying, planning, loving, cautionimg,— 
Then. bravely : 

“T believe in the flesh and the appetites, 

Seeing, hearing, feeling, are miracles . . .” 
though in the very next line in paradoxical egoism he 
claims divinity “inside and out.” 


Sublime or sensual, divine or mortal, ancient or 


modern,—what is he? His own answer is that he 1S 
each and all. The many-sidedness of his character and 
the multi-colours of his soul both . fascinate and 
intrigue. At one moment he speaks with the subhme 
detachment of a Aishi: 
“And J say to mankind, Be not curious about God, 
For I who am curious abowft each am not curious 
about God, 


No array of terms can say how much I am at peace 
about God and about Death.” 


And a moment later, he continues with the same 
devoutness, but now speaks in the more matter-of-fact 


terms of the west. He sees God in each. hour of the 


twenty-four, in the f&ces of men and women, in his 
own face in the glass; and he picks up letters from 
God in the street, everyone of them signed by God’s 
name. The seeker in both passages is the same. But 
whereas the ote seemg to sit in the Himalaya, the 
other speaks from a street-corner in an, American 
town. : 

Walt Whitman,-a singer of the “Modern Man,” @ 
rebel, fhe champion of the common and the down- 
trodden, the loud trumpeter of liberty, cannot fail to 
appéal to the modern too. In fact, he must, for he is 
a child of the modern mind in its multifarious aspects. 
He is a citizen of thé city, and no more speculator in 
metaphysical affairs. . 


“Whatever interests the rest interests me, politics, 
- Wars, markets, newspapers, schools, 
The Mayor and “councils, banks, tariffs, steamships, 


factories, stocks, stores, real estate and personal 
estate.” 


A proud and true patriot, he relates the tales of 
America’s fighting heroes struggling against heavy odds, 
against the enemies of his country and its traditions. 
First, the struggle of the four hundred and twelve men, 
the glory of the race of rangers, matchless with horse, 
rifle, song, supper and courtship; young, - handsome, 
generous and brave. They capitulated honourably, but 
were foully massacred on a beautiful summer's day. 

“Would you hear of an old-time gea-fight ?” - 

He proceeds to tell of a “serene little captain,” 
and sinking, ' came out the 
victor. Lo 

“His eyes give more light to us ‘than’ our batile- 

janterns.” 
‘Then the trumpeter of liberty blows his blast, to 


_ rejected. Behold the first Khaksar !f 


bring encouragement, hope and inspiration to all the 
lowly, despised and the oppressed : _ “ 

“I speak the pass-word primeval, 

I give the sign of democracy, 

By God! I will accept “nothing which all cannot 

have their counterpart of on-the same terms.” 

Through him the voices of prisoners and slaves, of 
the diseased and despairing, of thieves and -dwarfs, of 
the deformed, the foolish, and the despised—all find 
free and powerful expression. He is to them as Arjuna’s* 
Bow aud the shepherd of the flock that is lost and 


a 


“I bequeath myself to the dirt to grow from the 
grass I love, _ 
If you want me again look for me under your boot- 
soles.” 
Walt Whitman’s final appeal to the modern is as 
a rational seeker, and as one with a confident belief 
that the spirit of man will not rest content upon the 
fringes of the earth, or the boundaries of the universe. 


It will irresistibly pass on to seek newer worlds 
beyond, even when “we become: the enfolders of those 


orbs, and the pleasure and knowledge of everything in 


them. ” Upon a hill, before dawn, as he looked at the 
“crowded heaven” this conviction came to him, that 


the spirit of man would know no resting ‘place or 
frontier. It would venture into the illimitable spaces 
beyond opened up by the igenuity, reason and intui- 
tion of the human mind. 

Patriot, democrat, humanitarian, seer, “embracer 
of all life,“—what more could a mortal poet aspire to 


be, But in the grand consummation, in the depths of his 


being there emerges a soul of more than mortal 
dimensions and powers, the embodiment of things 
past, present and future; and it grandiloquently pro- 


claims : 
Kam 

_ an encloser of things .to be.” 

This soul speaks of itself as a “Kosmos”; no 
individual, mark, no matter how exalted. Far down 
the dim ages of the beginning, through the “lethargic 
must” of Time, it sees itself emerging from “the huge 
first Nothing.” In the arms of the Infinite, from the 
earliest beginnings, “Long I was hugged close—long 
and Jong.” A child of eternity ! 

Still it grows and evolves, it “mounts and mounts,” 
and now it is a veritable Avatar—Walt Whitman is 


no more--launching all men and women forward into 
the Unknown. 


“My faith is the greatest of faiths, 
Enclosing worship ancient and modern, 
Believing I shall come again upon the earth after 
five thousand years, 
Waiting responses from oracles, honouring the gods, 
saluting the sun .. .” 
The Avatar speaks of itself as “waiting my time 
to be ¢ one of the supremes.” It is confident of its 
| me $5 ee 
* Axjuna was the chief ‘of the five famous Pandava brothers, ate 
in the Mahabharata, defeated in battle the hosts of the Kurus with 
Lord Krishna’s aid. — 
f Khaksar : Literally medns ‘one with, the dust’: a sect of party 
in India -professing service to the poorest and lowest of men, 


““T am the acme of things accomplished, and 
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exalted mission. But wait, it wishes to say more, but 
a germ of doubt ‘troubles its vastness. “There is that 
in me—I do not know—what it is—but I know it is 
in me.” It is nameless, without utterance, 
dictionary has it. The soul, once Walt Whitman, sleeps: 
it sleeps long. And now it wakes from its slumbers, 
resolving the germ of doubt. 


“Do you see, O my brothers and sisters ? It is not: 


‘chaos or death—it is form, union, plan—it is 
eternal life—it is Happiness. ” 


——-——=:(): 


THIS UNDECLARED WAR IN KASHMIR 


no, 
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At last the Avatar conceives a plan, a union, a 


Happiness, “vhich is eternal ; above chaos. and death, 
in Brahmaloka*t 


In this great consummation where can we now find 


Walt Whitman, a son of Manhattan? Search, and be | 


encouraged in the seeking, for: 


“Missing me one -place search another, 
I stop somewhere * wailing for you.” , 


* Brahmaloke : 


A state where the soul has ascended to be born of 
die no more : 


a heaven, a place of the gods. 





By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, ma., pho., v.xitt., 


University of Lucknow 


Tur unprovoked invasion of Kashmir by a well-armed, 
well-equipped and well-organised army from the North- 


West Frontier Province is still being referred to as a tribal 


raid, though the facts relating to this invasion leave no 
room for doubt that it is.a regular military offensive plan- 
ned by the fascist war-mongers and politicians of Pakis- 
tan, It is therefore not a little surprising that the Govern- 
ment of India is still hesitating to take direct diplomatic 
action against the Pakistan Govermment, even though 
the latter has violated in, a most reprehensible manner 
all rules of conduct recognised in intérnational relations. 
The Indian Union, is thus needlessly exposing its own 
action in Kashmir to a most vicious misrepresentation by 
the Pakistan leaders. The ‘kid glove’ diplomacy of the 
Indiam Union Government and its idealistic and ostrich- 
like’ refusal to face the plain facts are causing a justifiable 
indignation all round, for the public feeling in India has 
been badly outraged by the manner in which massacre, 
loot, arson and rape have spread -havoc in the fair valley 
of Kashmir. 

That the invaders have ‘missed the ‘bau in Pachinie 
is now clear, and that they are now mostly-on the run 
is also an established fact, but the trouble is far from 
being over, and it ‘will take months and months before 
Kashmir can be fully cleared of ithe invaders. While the 
Indian army and the Indian air force have done splendid 
‘work in fighting the enemy, yet the fact remains that the 
dificulties of weather, transport, communications and ter- 
rain are impeding the progress of patrol activity and 
mopping-up operations. 

When the full story of the defence of Kashmir is 
written, four facts will predeminate therein. The first 


is the heroic defence of the Kashmir State Forces with. ° 


out whose gallant opposition the~advance of the invaders 
could not have been slowed down. The timely decision of 
the Government of India to accept the accession of Kashmir 
and stand by it in its hour of mortal peril is the second 
factor. If this decision had even been slightly delayed, 
Srinagar would not haye escaped the fate of Baramula. 
The third factor is the leadership of Shaikh Muhammad 


~~" - 


Abdullah, head of the emergency administration in Kashmir, 


who has worked wonders in rallying the saner elements in 
his country. The last but not the least among the factors 
is of course the unity and patriotism of the people of all 
communities. Through their sufferings and sacrifices has 
emerged almost overnight a popular militia which is’ going 
to be the backbone of national defence hereafter. 

While there can be no two opinions about the gallantry 
of the defenders, the complicity of the Pakistan leaders 
in this undeclared war is clear beyond all possibility of 
doubt in the same way. Firstly, the way this invasion has 
been organised and executed reflects a specialised and 
thorough planning, no less than a trained military leader- 
ship which could never have been available to mere tribal 
raiders, 
have penetrated into Kashmir through several hundred 
miles of Pakistan territory ‘without official assistance, 


Secondly, the large invading army could not — 


Thirdly, the huge resources which the invading army is — 


known to be using could not have dropped from the skies, 
and they could: have been supplied only by official agencies. 
Fourthly, the official and 


are so bellicose, provocative and transparently one-sided 
that one can easily see which way their sympathies lie, 
Fifthly, the connection subsisting between the §0-called 
Azad Kashmir party and the Muslim League of Pakistan 
is too obvious to be mistaken any longer. Sixthly, the pro- 
paganda carried on by the Pakistan Radio in favour of the 
invading army and against. the “Kashmir Durbar and the 
Indian Union clearly betrays Pakistan’s complicity in 
this treacherous attack on Kashmir. Seventhly, the cap- 
ture of some of the invading troops with their equipments 


semi-official statements and - 
_ speeches of the Pakistan leaders with regard to Kashmir 


and belongings has led to the discovery of evidence which - 


would serve. to reveal Pakistan’s Hand in the invasion. 
Fightly, the disclosures made by certain arrested prisoners 
equally confirm Pakistan’s war guilt: Lastly, the gross 
misrepresentation by Pakistan of India’s action in meet- 
ing the enemy attack is so palpably false and mischievous 
that one cannot help noticing its war mentality which has 
given rise to this mad adventure of violence and rapine. 


dd 


THIS UNDECLARED WAR IN KASHMIR 


A number of theories have been “put forward to ex- 
plain Pakistan’s coup against Kashmir. The home front 
of Pakistan is said to be so perilous that the authorities 
“needed some popular and glorious diversion to catch “the 
imagination of the disgruntled masses. The Azad Pathan- 
istan movement in the North-West Frontier Province has 
also been a very disturbing feature which could be coun- 
tered only by a campaign of Joot and massacre directed 
against a Hindu state. The Muslim League population: of 
Kashmir seemed an inviting element on which to base arn 
aggressive design on the Hindu ruler of Kashmir. The 
strategic position of Kashmir further makes it invaluable 
to Pakistan. 


Besides, the growing Muslim disillusionment with the 
actual résulis of Pakistan called for a quick and sensa- 
tional achievemeit which might drown all discontent and 
reinforce the public morale. The attack on Kashmir may 
also have been engineered as a step preliminary~to am, 
eventual offensive against India as a whole. It was an 
easy affair to stir up the cupidity of the tribal people by 
raising before them the prospects of unlimited loot and 
plunder. The fanaticism of the tribesmen of the border 
country could be easily inflamed in the name of religion 
and with the cry of a religious crusade against the Hindus 
of Kashmir. . Acting on the principle that possession is 
nine points in law, the politicians of Pakistan may 
also have believed ‘that a forcible coup would procure the 
accession of Kashmir to Pakistan. 

' TThotigh it may not be dificult to account for Pakis- 
tan’s military adventure in Kashmir, one cannot find the 
least shred of justification, much Jess an apology, for this. 
Far from being apologetic, the Pakistan. leaders have 
put up ani attitude of injured and sanctimonious innocence 
and have threatened an appeal to the UNO against what 
they call India’s unjustified violence and coup d'etat. 
The= patience and forbearance with which the Govern- 
ment of India have put up with these wild accusations 
and malicious threats are almost angelic’ in their gene- 
rosity. The Government of India has not only not re- 
turned the accusations, but has-also not issued notes of 
warning on a diplomatic level against what is a deliberate 
complicity in a shameless assault without declaration of 
war. There is yet no threat of even economic sanctions 
to bring Pakistan to its senses. 


Its accession to the Indian Union is .con- 
sidered to be detrimental to the security of Pakistan. ~ 


There is yet no mention — 
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of an appeal to the UNO against an undeclared war 
of a truly Nazi fashion. The hollow pretence put ‘up by 
the Pakistan authorities that they have nothing to do with 
this invasion still goes officially unchallenged. and the 
Indian Union authorities are yet apparently basing their 
diplomatic attitude on. the flimsy assumption that the fight 
is not with Pakistan, “but with unauthorised raiders from 
the N,-W. Frontier. A Jack of firmness at this juncture 
is bound to be harmful io the ultimate interests of 
India. It is high time that the Pakistani bluff is called, 
and the world is told the whole truth about, the machina- 
tions which have led to the rape of Kashmir, 

This undeclared war in Kashmir is, however, not 
an unmixed evil. With all its inhuman savagery, it has 
come as a timely and useful corrective to the growing 
sense of smug: and idealistic coniplacency in India after 
August 15. It is a warning which no sentimental slogans 
can obscure, and it is a portent which even the blind can 
see through. The army of a free India has had to fight 
for the first time without European leadership, and it 
has acquired an experience which would be invaluable in 
future. The virtual reconquest of the whole of Kashmir 
which this invasion has entailed is going to strengthen 
the military defence of India in the Jong run. It will 

surely ‘frustrate the sinister designs that Pakistan may 
have entertained against India. The brutalities committed 
by the invaders have so horrified even the Muslims of 
Kashmir that all their former sympathies for Pakistan. seem 
to have wholly disappeared. The failure of the invasion is 
bound to. strengthen India’s internal situation. It has 
been a good warning to the pro-League elements in states 
like Hyderabad. Pakistan’s frustration is so complete that 
it will take a long time to get. over the aftermath of failure 
and disappointment. The loyalty of the Pathans to 
Pakistan is bound to be adversely affected, and the move 
for Pathanistan will gain an added impetus from the turn 
of events in Kashmir, The prestige of India has gone 
up considerably, and the manner in which it is fighting. 
‘to restore order in Kashmir has evoked the admiration of 
all disinterested observers. - 

’ If this undeclared war in Kashmir forced India to be 


alert, it- served a useful purpose. It has in any case 


taught a valuable lesson. that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. 
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EDUCATION IN INDIA 
Its Past, Present and Future 


; By P, NARASIMHAYYA, ma, pho. 


EDUCATION AS A Vira Human NEeEp 


Man is human, only because he has a reason by which 
-he can educate himself above the level of brute création. 
The sages of the Upanishads declared, Vidyaya emritam 
asnute. ‘By knowledge and education, man reaches his 
true and immortal fulfilment.’ The Vidya which is the- 
duty and the birth-right of man is not mere religious 
knowledge but an enlightenment of the- whole life, 
‘physical, mental, and social as well as spiritual, Edu- 
cation is not a remote or a special need of a few gifted 
individuals but a vital and universal need of humanity. 
In the age-old traditional teaching of India, the main pur- 
poses of life are classified and set out in the ideals of 
dharma, artha, kama and moksha; the right of social life, 
economic life, happiness and spiritual good. From 
yet another View-point, human life has been set out in that 
teaching in three or four stages,—disciplined education in 
youth (brahmacharya), the practical life of a citizen and 
householder (garhastya), ard finally the life of self-re- 
nouncing service ‘(Avadhuta, Vanaprastha, etc.). Educa- 
tion continues throughout life. Only itf emphasis may 
be said to shift from one aspect to another according to 
the ages or capacities of the individuals. But the main 
aspects of education are the same for all.. They are 
intrinsic to man. as such,—man as an individual and social 
being. These common’ aspects are the objectives of all 
education. Professor A. N. Whitehead would define them 
in the following words: “The life of man is founded on 
technology, sciénce, art and religion, All four are inter- 
connected and issued from his total mentality.” The full 
personality of an individual is made up of his professional 
life, his scientific knowledge, his emotional and creative 
life, and last but not least, his inner anchorage of ideal 
standards and yalues, Education does not consist solely 
in the reading of books, intellectual pursuits or scholar-_ 
ship, but comprehends the full equipment of a human per- 
sonality which is able to meet the varied needs of outer 
and inner life. Anything less than this falls short of the 
full scope and standard of education. The Director of* 
the Department of Education at Oxford, Dr. Jacks, there- 
fore, urges that education if it is to be truly worthy of 
the name should be total education,—total i.e. compre- 
hensive of all sides of personality, all age-levels, and all 
grades of society and capacity.” 


Its NationaL NEEp 

When we pass from the stand-point of personal life to 
that of the nation, the need of education becomes not a 
whit less vital. As a wise Chinese proverb has it, “Plant 
grain, if you are planning for.a year; plant trees, if you 
are planning for ten years; plant men, if you would plan 
wisely for a hundred years.” 


se eeneteiietiin call 


* Vide Total Education 1946, M. L. Jacks, 
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In modern times, among European nations, the value 
of education has beeri emphasised with tireless repetition. 
A British statesman of Victorian England, referring to the 
conditions of the time, said, “Upon the education!.of the | 
people of this country, the fate of this country depends.” 
As still further proof-——if proof were needed,—we have 
the phenomenon of the British Parliament’s enactment of 
the Education Act of the year 1944 at the time of the 
World War. 

Education is the lamp by which the individual and the 
nation live and guide their foot-steps. The ideal of every . 
patriot, philanthropist, religious reformer and political 
leader should be a wide and well-balanced system of edu- 
cation. It is the first essential of anuavaaiia? and national 
well -being. 

Tue Pasr in Inpian Epucarion | 

_ It is recognised on all. hands that there is an urgent need 
in our country for a reformed and modern system of educa- 
tion. Our present educational system, like so many of 
our other institutions, lags behind modérn, standards. For 
ore thing, it is still toa bookish, theoretical or academical, 
and predominantly cultural in its” methods and content. 
There is too little of practical and professional training, 
particularly in the application. of the sciences to ‘the ser- 
vice of man. The vast achievements of the modern world . 
during the last two hundred years may be summed up as 
the advance of scientific knowledge of nature and its 
application to serve the needs of man. These achievements 
viz., modern science and its mechanical inventions, have 
brought about a new order in the life of the human race, 
fraught with some evil perhaps but also with an immense 
amount of good and happiness. 

There is no doubt that we in India have been slow— 
very slow indeed—in assimilating this new knowledge and 
putting it to use, : 

We are one-fifth of the world’s populatiori today, and 
further we are not without a history of glorious achieve- 
ments in the sciences and arts, commerce and industry. 
What this history was may still be seen in the ruins and 
remains of these which are strewn all over the country and 
overseas in countries like Sumatra and Java; inthe several * 
indigenous systems of medicine which can even now give 
a point or two as -regards the art of healing; in old iron 
pillars and other metal castings which stand in various 
parts-of the country immune for ages against the ravages of 
climate; and a hundred other remarkable monuments. “Our 
valiant wooden ships of these early times carried colonists 
and. merchants across the seas; and otir fast wooden chariots 
sped across the country in the service of war and peace. 


t 


.And our merchandise of all kinds was eagerly sought after 


in foreign markets, while foreign scliolars came to India 
as to a school of learning and civilisation. 


@ 

All this past achievement presupposes, without doubt, 
an adequate and efficient system of education, Without 
an efficient educational organisation ~*compreheniding 
both research and teaching in- arts and_ technology, 
such sustained achievement as that of ancient India 
or that of modern Europe is impossible, The pursuit of 
knowledge and the imparting of it have always been 
held in high honour among the Indiam people. The 
scholar and the teacher have been treated with special 
veneration, As the Hartog Education Committee Report 
(quoting Dr. F. W. Thomas, the distinguished Indologist) 
points *out: ; ; 

“Education is no exotic in India. There: is 20 
country where the love of learning had so early an 
origin or has exercised so lasting and powerful an 
influence,” : 

But all this, or most of this, is of the past. At some 
time in our early history, a blight fel} on the educational 
system, and progress in knowledge was arrested in all 
directions, Though the old sciences and crafts lingered on, 
the impulse to their progress steadily decayed and dragged 
down the life of the people to that of the backward people 
of the world. The castes which were not only social but 
also educational units,—since they specialised in various 
lines of technical knowledge, viz., agriculture, animal hus 
bandry, carpentry, smithy, trade, engineering, etc.-missed 
the vital impulse to progress even in their own special 
fields. A general stagnation set in,and even ‘the unique, 
specialised social system, viz, the hereditary caste system, 
failed to hold and develop the sciences and crafts. It 
is a sad story, and historians and archaeologists will no 
doubt some-day reconstruct in detail the causes and the 
steps of this unfortunate and progressive Cecay. : 


Tue Recent Past anp THE PRESENT . 

However our present task is to build up a nation-wide 
educational ‘system on modern lines to suit our present 
‘conditions. Piece-meal attempts have been made during 
the last half-a-century or more to establish modern educa- 
tional institutions in the country. Modern sciences have 
been placed in the school curricula; modern methods of 
teaching have been followed; public education has been 
separated from religious education, and all communities have 
been given free access to it irrespective of religious and 
social differences; modern institutions of. higher learning, 
viz., the Universities, have been founded and developed in 
yarious parts of the country; modern knowledge of the 
sciences and humanities has been- broadcast all over the 
country not only through schools and colleges but 
also through newspapers and journals, lectures and libra- 
ries, the radio and the cinema, modern political institu- 
tions and various other modern agencies. Western. litera- 
tures too have come to be widely read through the medium 
of the English laniguage and this has been a deep and 
wide channel for the inflow of new secial, political, econo- 
mic and cultural ideas. In word, a complete reorgani- 
sation of national education and the educational system 
has been slowly taking place for about a century. 

All this is good, but unfortunately the ‘educational 
fabric that has-been-thus being: built up has -all-the features 
of a rapid improvisation. : It is loosely knit, and seems a 


EDUCATION iN INDIA | 
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conglomerate of diverse patches’ while in some parts, it 
is too rigid and narrow. In consequence the country is most 

éhindhand in respect of education among all the civilised 
countries of the world, the percentage of illiteracy being 
as high as 85 per cent. Our expenditure on educa- 
tion is 60 times less per individual than, say, in 
England. There is hardly any widespread popular 
desire even for primary education. Of all the child- 
ren of the’ school-going age, hardly 30 per cent ge 
to school and learn the essential three R’s. 70 per cent 
of the children grow up in ignorance and illiteracy and 
swell the vast flood of unskilled labour or the idle and 
the delinquent. And even of these 30 per cent who come 
to schools, only one-eighth, ie., about 40 per cent stay 
on and complete their elementary or primary education. 
This means an enormous wastage of effort and public 
funds. Jf 52 lakhs of children join the first year of the 
Primary Schools. hardly seven lakhs continue to the last 

(the 5th) year of these schools. Half of the teachers are 
untrained, and since women teachers are not available, 
male teachers have to be employed even in girls’ schools 
and in almost all primary schools. Only a smaijl per- 
centage of-the Primary-School-leavers, the children who 
have finished primary school education, continue their 
studies in high schools, and still fewer in Univer- 
sities. The scholarships available even for this small 
percentage are fewer and less well-organised tham 
in any other modern progressive country. For the 
education of handicapped children, the institutions are 
few and far between and the methods in vogue, such as 
the grouping together of all kinds of defectives, are out- 
of-date and unsatisfactory. For the education of mentally 
defective children, the imbeciles etc., there are hardly 
more than 2 or 3 schools in the whole country, “Edi- 
cated unemployment” is another of the sore points of onr 
educational picture. The ‘discontented B.A.’ has become 
a by-word. Furthermore, there is hardly any systematic 
organisation of adult education at its various levels. And 
so on. To cut a long story short, the Indian educational 
fabric is full of gaps, loose threads and dark patclics, 
indeed. ' ; 

It is no wonder that efforts at reform -commenced 
very early and steadily increased in volume and extent. 
Leaders and educationists all over the country have tried 
to effect improvements in some part or other of this im 
mense fabric. To refer only to a few instances, Gopala- 
krishna Gokhale, with his wise and far-sighted statesman- 
ship, attempted to introduce the system of compulsory ele- 
mentary education. Other leaders founded new institutions 
for the combination of religious with modern secular edu- 
cation. The Gurukul at Hardwar, the Anglo,Vedic Col- 
leges founded under the inspiration of Dayanand Saras- 
wati, the schools and colleges founded by Mrs. Besant of 
the Theosophical Society and the National Education 
Trust, and the denominational Universities of Benares and 
Aligarh are some of the outstanding examples of efforts in 
this direction. Other leaders wishing to improve the 
technique and atmosphere of modern schools, founded resi- 
dential~schools characterised- by. a close comtact between 
the teacher and the taught and embodying the spirit of the 
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old indigenous Gurukula, of which the modern tutorial 
system? is an adaptation. To this class belong the 
schools founded at Bolpur by Rabindranath Tagore, the insti- 


tutions at Hardwar and other places. In the field of Univer-. 


sity education, various reforms have been introduced in 
the curricula, the technique of teaching and other aspects. 
For instance, the system of a two years Intermediate 
course followed by a two years Degree course has been 
‘yeplaced in one or two Universities by an improved high 
school course followed by a 3 years degree course. Greater 
provision too has been made for professional training, such 
as legal,. medical, engineering, teaching, commercial, 
etc., wherever possible, at the high school as well as at 
the University stage. 


Pressinc Nerps 


But all these developments and reforms together have 
not succeeded in effecting a, substamtial improvement in 
the main fabric. For one thing the efforts haye been in 
some cases. sporadic and feeble; and for another, no 
vigorous and sustained effort has been made to improve 
the Indian educational system as a whole,—to build a 
well-co-ordinated system ranging from Nursery education 
to the highest cultural and technological education in 
the Universities and Research Institutes. It was inevitable 
that many of these piece-meal reforms should fail to pro- 
duce their best results and in some cases any results at 
all, For instance, Compulsory Primary education failed 
to make appreciable progress in the areas where it was 
tried. But neither the causes of this failure were €x- 
plored nor remedies devised and tried. The -result is the 
worst percentage of illiteracy and of unskilled labour and 
unemployment in the country. 

To take another instance, vocational schools like the 
agriculture, commercial, industrial, and other schools have 
been created in spurts of enthusiasm. But they have not 
systematically developed or become co-ordinated, with: the 
result that neither the rural nor the industrial life of the 
country has appreciably been benefited by them. 

The same may be said of University reforms. For 
instance, the re-organisation of first-degree courses, the 
3-years curriculum was tried by one South Indian Unversity 
but abandoned before its best results could be produced. 

. To take yet another instance, several enthusiastic 
attempts haye been made for ,improving the Indian 
languages, the “vernaculars’, But, so sporadic and perhaps 


also ill-guided have these efforts been that the languages . 


e 


still remain undeveloped, lacking in modern literature, . 


scientific nomenclature and a living and growing vocabulary. 

Further instances could be drawn from other aspects 
of the educational system. There is alpogether a lack of. 
organic and living system in the educational field and the 
neéd is therefore urgent for a well. co-ordinated and a com- 
plete or “total” system. 


THe C, A. B. Scheme “* 

The scheme put forward by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education (shortly known as the Sargent Scheme) 
makés an earnest attempt to gather up the many threads 
.of past experience, recent reforms and contemporary 


opinion in India and abroad. It- ranges over the whole. 
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ground and gives a brief but well-co-ordinated and “total” 
scheme of education. 
‘ : A 
Among its. main features are such reforms as the- 
immediate improvement of the teachers, in regard to. condi- 
tions of service, their training and their emoluments. It 
is an old and still fashionable dictum that the child’s cur-- 
ricula, his syllabuses and text-books, are the most im- 
portant part of his education. The present scheme breaks- 
down this myth and- exalts the teacher to his ‘real - 
place at the centre of the system. The observations of 
the Board’s Sub-Committee on this aspect are frayk and 
realistic, and -are as follows: 


“The teacher is the central factor in évery 
educational system and every scheme for educational]. 
reform ; and in ther (the Sub-committee’s) view, Ro- 

- system’ or scheme can be éither effective or efficient- 
unless it provides for a sufficient number of properly 
qualified teachers selected on grounds of merit alone, 
and udless those teachers are adequately remunerated. 
have a recognised status, adequate leisure as well as 
opportunities for research or tor seli-improvement. 
and security of tenure, and enjoy such other condi- 
tions of service as may preserve their independence: 
and self-respect. The Committee regretfully admit 
that the teaching profession is at the present time: 
far from possessing all these things; it does not 
enjoy universally the status which it ought to have;. 
and by reason of its undue subjection. in many 
instances to bodies of laymen often ignorant of 
educational matters and regarding teachers as their 
servants or employees rather than their partners -1n 
the cause of education, it lacks the intellectual and! 
academic freedom without which it cannot give of 
its best. In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the profession does not always attract recruits 
of a proper quality. All educational reform must 
begin with the teachers and their conditions of 
service.” a ? 


Another notable feature of the Scheme is the recogni-. 
tion of the value of women teachers in the elementary- 
grades of education. In the teaching of ‘young boys as- 
well of girls, the intuitive gifts of women are of especial 
importance. It is a distinct misfortune of Indian educa- 
tion that social prejudices of various kinds stand against 
women coming forward in greater: numbers to take their 
proper place in a national system of education. 


. C 

Yet another part of the Scheme—indeed a vital part 
of it—is the complete range of technical education and 
training planned by it! There is an urgent need for am 
enormous’ drive for building up and co-ordinating-a vast 
system of vocational schools, professional colleges, ‘mono- 
technics, polytechnics and, every other grade of techno- 
logical or craft-education institutions. ‘Machines and! 
technicians are ‘necessary even for village improvement. 
No labour-saving machinery can be freely used in rural - 
India, because of the lack of trained technicians for making. 
even the simplest repairs. It is no wonder therefore that 
rural life drags on in its ancient and narrow grdoves, and 
the agriculturist and the village-workman and producer 
find their output meagre and unmarketable. The villages 


‘form 80 per cent of the country; and one of the essential 


al 
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factors in their improvement will be a new system of craft 
.education or techncial schools, ~ ; 


D 

Yet another distinctive feature of the’ Scheme, a 
feature which is the basis of all education, the foundation 
of the whole system, is primary “Basic” learning. Spon- 
sored by Gandhiji and developed by the Nayee Talim (the 
Wardha New Education Movement) the Basic system tries 
successfully to combine elementary craft education with 
the first psychological need-of all human beings for doing 
some creative work or other with the hands. , 

The C. A. B. Scheme recommends such system of 
primary education as compulsory for every normal boy 
and girl for a period of 8 years. This compulsory Basic 
education should commence at the Sth or 6th year .of 
childhood and continue till the age of 14, ie. till the 
end of the Middle School period; and should be free for all. 
This involves a large financial provision, but the resclts 
are worth: the cost many times over. The children of 
the nation would then acquire the three R’s and other 
elementary knowledge in an atmosphere of joyous creative 
activities. This néw technique and curriculm will get rid 
of the old ‘passive bookishness and provide scope for 
practical skill, craft work, and active imagination and 
invention.” . 

During the last three years of the course, the boys 
and girls could’ be given some special training in a 
selected craft, and’ they would leave school at the end of 
it, equipped for some simple craft or labour. 

When such a useful, creative, and stimulating system 
of primary education is given free, it shotild spread widely 
in the country. It would perhaps be eagerly sought for and 


‘ pursued, and then the ugly phenomenon of “wastage” which 


we noted earlier—of boys and. girls coming into schools 
for merely a few years and then dropping away after 
finding it merely literary—will cease. It may be hoped 
that compulsion would not be necessary for spreading 
such practical education. Pupils should flock to schools 
as soon as the advantages are realised and it is free. . 


E Z 

Secondary education also, u: 
breathe the same spirit of’ practical or vocational work, 
and at its climax touch and incorporate an extra year 
from the University. Briefly, the present High School 
will be a Higher School: 


F 
University education under the scheme will concen- 
trate among others on an intensive three-year course for 
the Bachelor’s Degree, and tutorial work. It urges further 
that University centres should no longer be merely examin- 
ing centres but set up as eatly-as possible teaching and 
research work of high standard so as to be an example 
and inspiration to the affiliated colleges. A University 
which is a mere examining body is disapproved by the 
Scheme. . . 
G 
Other notable parts of the scheme are the provision 
of a separate Medical Service for at least the Primary 
and High School students; a mid-day meal on healthy 


under the scheme, will- 
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social lines; a ‘system of well-graded games and other 
forms of recreation and social service for boys and, girls . 


-at school; a system of recreation and social service for 


boys and girls who have left school and are in employment 
or in search of it and are below the age of 20 years; a . 
system of nursery schools, especially for children of the 
labour classesin urban and factory areas; a generous system 
of schools and other institutions for the physically handi- 
capped children like the deaf, dumb, blind, the chronically 
diseased and others, and the mentally handicapped like 
the imbecile, the dull and others. It is’ true there are 
private institutions of various kinds, founded and conducted 
by public-spirited men and women in several parts of the 
country for various educational or recreational purposes.’ 
No one can be- oblivious of the great work done by the 
‘Christian Missionary sicieties, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A,, Sri 
Ramkrishna Missiom, Muslim Education Society, and a 
number of others. But while paying dué tribute to these 
noble organisations, the Scheme points out the need for 
filling in the gaps, the need for co-ordination, and the 
need too of better organisation and cautious guidance, 


H 

The Scheme is altogether an attempt to give a ‘total’ 
national education, a complete and well-co-ordinated fabric. 
Critics have sometimes. tried to deny it the title of a 
‘national’ scheme of education. The simple reply to such 
criticism is that a scheme of its scope and its objective 
of educational progress is nothing if not national, It is 
irue that many, details need to be worked out in tlhe 
course of the actual implementation of the scheme. The 
Vernaculars (the Indian languages) need to be more and 
more developed before they can be- perfect media of 
modern education in High Schools and Universities. The 
details of Art education, Religious education, ete. have 
also to be determined. Above all, the financial provision 
for the whole scheme has to be secured. But all these do 
not obscure the fact that it tries to meet the urgent edu- 
cational problems of India and solve them in the light 
of the best modern experience and research. 
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Tue Necessrry or AN Inter-Provinciav og Centra, 
ORGANISATION 


Inter-provincial co-operation too is now more than 
ever necessary. For the exchange of experience, and for 
careful planning of the lines of future development, it is 
necessary: to have an inter-provincial or central organisa- 
ton. For the foundation and development also of advanced 
Institutes of Researcli and Teaching’in Arts, Science and 
Technology, inter-provincial co-operation is essential. Also, 
some of the smaller provinces would not be able to afford 
these costly institutions, except in co-operation with other 
provinces. Furthermore, the confusion in the standards 
of studies, degrees, their nomenclature, ete. which now 
exists among various provinces calls for some central co- 
ordinating and authoritative body. There are, besides, 
other common purposes of the provinces for which inter- 
provincial co-operation is necessary. Altogether, a well- 
co-ordinated and planned All-India drive on the entire 
educational front is our best hope for the future. 


NEW YORK CELEBRATES INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


By PROBODH MITTRA, uaa. ; 
Consultant, United Nations, Lake Success 


. CeLesrations of India’s Independence day took place‘ in 
various places of New York. Besides creating unprece- 
‘dented enthusiasm among the Indian residents of New 
York, it brought around a number of greetings to Indians 
from hundreds of Americans, in a formal or an informal 
manner. As | passed through the various avenues of the 
city, through sub-ways, buses, taxi cabs and suburban 
railways, with the ribbon flag of India on the collar of my 
coat, faces beeming with smiles greeted me from different 
quarters. Unknown- persons of various nationalities went 
out of their way to come near me, to say a word of halo, 
a shake of hand, and then ‘it indeed is a great day for 
you.” The same expressions I heard from men who run 
the elevators, drivers of taxi cabs and fellow passengers in 
a bus or sub-way. Even the British Assistant Secretary 
General of the Economic Affairs Department, David Owen 
of the United Nations, could find out time from his flying 
in Shanghai and Geneva io attend the function celebrating 
India’s Independence, Among many hands that joined my 
palm in greeting, at one moment I found the little hand 
of David Owen, this most informal and popular top-ranking 
U. N. official, uttering the very same phrase with which 
a while ago I was greeted by the cab driver. On the 34th 
Street and Fifth Avenue, infront, of the Empire State 
Building, I met a man who was iallowine me from a long 
distance with an anxious face. I stopped awhile to meet 
him. Coming very near me and summoning a little courage, 
in broken English he asked if I was from India. I noticed, 
he had no tie, his shirt was almost tearing apart,. the 
object which he was wearing on his feet was only an apo- 
logy for a shoe but yet he was an Indian, my compatriot, 
a seaman who like,many others had either escaped the 
immigration laws or arrived in this country at a time when 


such laws were not very strong. Abdul Hakim, the sea-' 


man who knew very little about Pakistan, was happy, he 
told me, to Jearn that “our country is free.” “Before he 
left me to return back to his modest hovel in some slums 
of lower New York, ke only smiled, a quiet and pathetic 
smile, and said, “I have been in this country for more than 
15 years now, but now ‘that India is free, I think I should 
return back.” In each of the celebrations that I have had 
the chance to attend, beautiful displays of colours were 
' geen by the saries which Indian women were om this oc 
casion. American, British, Chinese and European wives 


of Indians also mingled themselves up in this collection of . 


colours. Besides, Indian womem and foreign wives of 
Indians, one could see many women friends of India belong- 
ing to other nationalities joining the celebration in saries. 
A shop in further down town set up a special arrange- 
ment to prepare small ‘Indian flags and. sell them, 25 
cents each. Indian students who had with them ‘heir 
national costumes appeared proudly in these functions. A 
number of Gandhi caps and scores of ajkans presented an 
unusual variety of spectacle to foreigners who scarcely find 
.a chance to see an Indian in his native dress. Hindus and 
Moslems forgot for the time being thé political degradation 


that had come in the wake of India’s freedom, Occasion- 
ally, one could hear in some hotel lobbies or college dormi- 
tory, whispers and criticisms of our leaders in accepting 
a divided India but they faded soon in the enthusiasm of 
the celebration. There was no doubt a large section of 
the Indian population here who were not satisfied with - 
all that had happened in Indian politics in recent time 
but it appeared for the time being that they wanted to 
forget the past. 

I had also occasion to meet many of India’s hitherto 
expatriated revolutionaries, Indian revolutionaries who 
fought for India’s freedom from abroad. There was 
scarcely any sign of jubilation in their face. These 
matured faces which for years provided inspiration to 
young bloods in different parts of India and abroad, in 
military prisons‘in Singapore, in far-off Geneva, during 
the first world war in Japan, and China and in the islands 
of the Far East, not to speak of the different parts of the 
American continent looked grave and sad on the 15th of 
August, 1947, One of these persons, the story of whose 
life filled my youthful days with romance of adventure, 
and in later years at whose feet I had the honour to sit 
down like a humble child, to listen to those gallant 
chapters of the history of my motherland which were never 
written, appeared particularly morose on this occasion, 
Indian businessmen and organizers of the India “League 
of America accepted a time-honoured attitude and joined 
in jubilations. “Inspite of youthful fanfares. everywhere, 
the grim and suffering faces of these ex-Indian revolu- 
tionaries created a shadow throughout, which was ominous 
and set young minds thinking. 


InpiA Trape Commisstoner Cetesrates Inperenpence Day 
M. R. “Ahuja, India’s Trade Commissioner in New 
York, hoisted the flag amidst shouts of “Jai Hind” and 


“Bande Mataram”. Speeches sent by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru for this special occasion was read out. Ambassador 


Asaf Ali’s written speech was also read out on this oc- 


casion, besides the speech of Mr. Ahuja. Mrs, Kamala 
‘Mukherjee accompanied by other ladies led the singing of 
‘Jana Gana Mana Adhinayaka’. Miss Maya Mukherjee, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Mukherjee, greeted the guests by 
fixing India’s national flag on their dress. After the flag 
hoisting, refreshments were ‘served to the guests. 


Inpia Society or AMERICA 


In an open invitation to all Indians and their friends, 
the India Society of America, an organisation initiated by 
Hari G. Govil celebrated India’s Independence day in the 
Wing’s ‘Club of the Hotel Biltmore. The India Society 
of America is an organisation for the reciprocal study, 
appreciation, and enjoyment of the arts, culture and com- 
merce of India, as they relate te the allied progress and 
aspiration, in the United States of America. _ : 
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NEW YORK CELEBRATES INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


. 
Inpia’s Frac Reptaceo In Tae Unirep Nations 


Twenty minutes after twelve, on August 15, 1947, 
Padmanabh Pillai, India’s permanent delegate to the 


United Nations, raised the tri-colour over one of the fifty - 


five flag poles of the United Nations. The former British 
Union Jack with the seal of the India Govermment. over 
it was lowered by one of the official guards of the United 
Nations. In a brief speech. Padmanabh Pillai paid fti- 
butes to the memory of all those in different countries of 
the world who helped and fought for India’s freedom and 
who are no longer living today. He also thanked the 
British Government for’their kind and co-operative altitude. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, British representative to United 
Nations Security Council, also spoke a’ few words on this 
occasion. He said, “Among all the jubilations of the in- 
auguration of India’s Independence let us forget bitter 
histories of the past and start anew in complete mutual 
co-operation to build a world where friendship and love 
only abides.” The acting Secretary General also greeted 
the Indian flag as a flag representing one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of the world which joins today with other flags 
of sovereign nations in making efforts to build a world 
where peace and fellow-feeling will prevail. Newspaper 
cameras, movie reels, and scores of private cameras waited 
in vain to obtain a favourable wind to take a complete 
snap of the flag. Later, the flag had: to be held by a pole 
and the picture was taken. A small group of United 
Nations officials and associates were guests of the Indian 
Delegation at a cock-tail luncheon given in the press 
lounge of the Urited Nations at Lake Success. Marking 
the formalities of the celebrations were those . events 
which preceded the hoisting of the flag. The permanent 
delegate’ was ‘at first greeted by the chief of the protocol 
division and the party proceeded a distance where it met 
the acting Secretary General and other members of the 
Indian Delegation. The official party were then led march- 
ing to the circular arena in front of the administration 
building where flags of the 55 nations were flying. 


INTERNATIONAL HousE 


Over the flag pole of the 14-storied students’ resi- 
dential house, called the International House, the Indian 
students, now resident there who number more-than 50 
including boys and girls, hoisted the tri-colour with shouts 
of ‘Jai Hind’. The authorities of the House at first 


hesitated to allow permission but when the flag of the. 


United States was also flown alongside, Mr. Mots, the Diree- 
tor of the House, did not raise any objection. International 
House is a residential house for students of different 
nationalities established under the patronage of the Rocke- 
fellers, Qut of 300 boys and 200 girls for whom ac- 
‘comodation is maintained, there afe at present about 
twenty Indian girls and more than 30 Indian boys living 
in this house. On the midnight of the 14th August, a 
small group of Indian students and their other friends 
of various nationalities collected in the lawn before the 
house and celebrated the dawn of the Independence day 


with shsrt speeches. Mr. Raju and Miss Aniani were 
the main speakers. A midnight dinner followed the 
celebrations. ; 
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New Yorke Inprans CEeLeprate INDEPENDENCE Day 


. By far the biggest celebration of India’s Independence 
day was performed at-8-15 p.m. on the 15th August in 
the Theatre Hall of Hotel Barbizon Plaza. The function — 
was organised by the India League of America. Flags of’ 
both India and Pakistan were raised by an Indian and, 
Moslem girl student. “The British Flag was lowered by 
J. J. Singh, who said that he was honoured with the 
task of lowering the hitherto flying British Indian 
flag and was arcordingly very pleased to perform 
that solemn function. Distinguished friends of India and 
Indian residents in New York were allowed the floor to 
speak a few words on this occasion. The meeting started 
with the blowing of conch and the display of Indian 
artistic dances on tlie stage. Among the speakers included 
Dr. Soetan Sjahrir, ex-Premier of Indonesia, Norman 
Thomas, for several times candidate for U. S. President- 
ship, Representative Emanuel Celler, Louis Fischer, Sidney 
Hertzberg, Tarak Nath Das and Gobind Behar? Lal. Dr. 
Sjahrir mentioned that although all that has taken 
place in India in recent times may not be considered very 
happy by many of the Indians, yet it was undoubtedly a 
great day for rejoicing. Like India, Indonesia, too, has 
had many internal troubles but he hoped all those will 
soon vanish away and India will emerge out into one 
nation instead of two nations before long. . Throughout the 
aftermaths of the celebration of India’s independence day, 
the personality éf one man which figured, most prominent 
in-the discussions in coffee circles and small informal 
political lobbies, was the gray-haired, 65 years old first 
world-war revolutionary, Prof. Tarak Nath Das. In elo- 
quence, forcefulness, originality and above all sincerity, 
Tarak Nath Das featured as the most outstanding speaker 
of the day. 

Pointing out with a forceful’ and spirited eloquence, 
this silver-haired, decade-seasoned, Indian revolutionary 
narrated in moving language the history of India’s fight 
for independence, from the dawn of Aurobindo era te 
the present day. He laid particular stress on those 
glorious unwritten chapters of India’s history when Indian 
revolutionaries with the help of foreign aids fought and 
died for India’s independence—unlamented and unknown. 
Deafening cheers to the memories of these heores greeted 
the climaxing expressions of his speech as he proceeded 
step by step to unfold those poignant pages of India’s 
history, which he was one of the few who was entitled to 
narrate. Idle remarks of impatience at times disturbed 
his speeches from some recalcitrant corners which were 
soon suppressed to silence either by the force of the 
sincerity of his speéch or by over-enthusiastic cheers of 
the audience. Summarizing the forces which at various 
periods of India’s history of struggle played a significant 
role to awaken the consciousness of the people, Dr. Das 
laid special emphasis on the role played by the under- 
grounds in the achievement of India’s independence. With- 
out minimizing the contributions of the ideas of non- 
violence and Gandhiji’s mass movements, he presented a 
now perspective to future historians abroad who knew. 
little about India’s half-a-century old revolutionary under-° 
grounds. He was keen and original in pointing out that 
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the freedom movement of India had its birth in the 
revolutionary organizations started. first in Bengal and 
later spread throughout India. 

The story of India’s martyrs, whose character, disci- 
pline and self-sacrifice was unparalleled in the political 
annals of the world was for the first time presented before 


the American public by one of the earliest apostles of 


India’s underground revolution, in a way that spontaneously 
excited appreciation, Ladies jumped from their seats, 
men threw out their hats, cheers of ‘hear’, ‘hear’ rever- 
berated the packed-up auditorium of the Barbizon Plaza as 
he continued to unfold the activities of men who marched 
towards death. Dr. Das was sad on the day of India’s 
independence for he pointed out that those men both 
Hindus and Moslems, Sikhs and Christians, who in hun- 
dreds gave up their lives, facing the gallows or the bullets 
in court martials, did not pay that price to buy a divided 
India and be a Jaughing stock before the world. Let 
our leaders, Prof. Das continued, remember that the free- 
dom of India, inasmuch as it is not a gilt from the 
British, is neither also the achievement of any single 
political party, leadership or personality, however great 
that may be. It is the result of that accumulated price 
which was paid in blood in the massacres of thousands of 
India’s patriotic children, of conscious revolutionaries who 
embraced the gallows or braved the Andamans, men who 
were shot down in court martials, persons who were killed 
while undergrounds, deaths unlamented in bomb explosions 
in forests or secret factories, men who died starving as 
fugitive in helpless circumstances, people who were poison- 
ed or tortured to death in police barracks and under-trial 
camps, families which perished for want of sympathy 
‘from their own, neighbours, youths who in their full 
blooms took up the mantle of the ascetic with a Gita in 
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one hand and a revolver in the other, men who preferred 
to shoot themselves down before submitting to humiliating _ 
‘degradations. The blood of all these people has today 
brought before us the light of independence. No Jeader 
in India, however great and exalted he may be, has a right 
to play games of political pastimes with such sacred 
objects as India’s freedom. Prof. Das summed up by 
thanking all those foreign elements, particularly progres- 
sive people in every land of the earth who helped and 
financed many an Indian project for achieving inde- 
pendence from abroad. -He also warned the present leader- - 
ship, on behalf of those hitherto.-ex-patriated Indian re- 
volutionaries with whom he -worked in different parts of 
Asia, Europe and America, that they will never rest quiet 
until the division of India is broken down, once and for 
all and one flag flies over the sub-continent of India, tlie 
flag whose vision they -had seen from the dawn of the 
present century. ~ 


St. Patrick’s CaTHepRAL Greets Inp1a’s FREEDOM 

Promising to be the world’s biggest Cathedral, St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a church of the catholic denomination 
greeted in their Sunday service India, on her emergence to 


Independence. Cardinal Spilman, speaking about the free- 


dom of India said, we have to look towards Asia, now, 
for guidance and inspiratiom In a free India, lies the 
greatest hope of mankind. The race of infinite potentiality, 
along with China, India will Jead the way to world peace. 
India, said Cardinal Spilman, is the biggest force in Asia 
and is undoubtedly going to be the biggest nation of the 
world with her old culture and civilization, which. will 
now witness a new orientation with the emergence of the 
light of freedom. 


New York, August 18, 1947. 
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By AJIT KUMAR SEN, ma., 
Lecturer in Politics, Dacca University 


Tue talk of coalition ministries in Bengals is in the air. 
Punjabs are on fire, otherwise the talk of coalitions there 
would also have-been heard. Prime Minister Khuhro of 
Sind points out that a coalition ministry ‘in Sind is only 
possible if coalitions are settled facts in Punjabs and 


Bengals. But he is also reported to have said (Hindusthan . 


Standard, 29th August, p. 4) that if the minorities in Sind 
would co-operate with his Government, then his offer of 
a coalition ministry stands. It is not clear if this offer 
in Sind presupposes the above two conditions om _ the 
second condition only. . 
Prime Minister Ghosh of West. Bengal is also Te- 
parted to have said that he knows the views of Congress 
High Command in the matter of coalitions and he would 
like to know how authoritative Muslim League quarters 
view this question. Sj. Kiron Sankar Roy, leader of 
Congress party in the East Bengal Assembly, has been 
“Statesman, 24 August, p. I) authorised to entertain a 


formal offer on the basis of 2 Congress Ministers for East 
Bengal. But the coalitions in Bengal must stand by 
themselves: they must not be conditional on coalition 
ministries in other provinces. 

Thus it is seem that the “coalition affair” is likely to. 
become a live political issue in the Governments of the 
two Bengals. Mr. Nazimuddin has already seen Dr. 
Ghosh on this matter (Hindusthan Standard, 31 August). 

The question can be viewed from the angle of ap- 
proach of a politician: but in the following lines the 
subject of coalition ministry in the two Bengals is being 
discussed from another angle : ine angle of approagh of 
a closet-philosopher. _ 

In my .view, this concept or slogan of “coalition 
ministry” in the two Bengals is the offspring of some con- 
fusion of thought. Some of us had read or heard of 
coalition ministries in France or some projected coalitions 
in some provinces in India after the promulgation of the 


~ 


Government of India Act, 1985. And they argue that a 
coalition ministry is a broad-based ministry, evoking the 
‘loyalty of the-adherents of the political parties who enter 
‘into the coalition. Applied to the two Bengals, it means 
that if the Congress and the Muslim League in the two 
Bengals create coalition ministries, then the masses, the 
adherents of the two political parties im Bengal. who 
count, will give their whole-hearted support to such 2 
ministry and the preservalion of law and order would be 
an easy matter, épecially in times like these when they 
are at a discount. Thus stated, the argument in favour 
of coalition ministries in the two: Bengals sounds plausible. 
But there are certain difficult hurdles. 

In politics or history whenever we come across & 
coalition ministiy, such a coalition implies a coalition 
amongst two or more parties, operating within the con- 
fines of one state and the loyalties of the parties concerned 
revolve round @ single state. : 

This condition does not obtain in the cases of the 
projected coalitions in West and East Bengals. The 
coalition in oné ‘part of Bengal does not stand by itself, 
it is not to be discussed on its own merits, (a coalition 
in Sind, according to Prime Minister Khuhro presupposes 
coalitions in Bengals amd Punjabs) but there will be a 
coalition in West Bengal, presumably if there is.one in 
Kast Bengal and vice-versa. This'is the first difficulty, 
that a coalition East Bengal Ministry presupposes a coali- 
tion in another province viz.,- West Bengal. But the 
difficulty does not stop at that. These two provinces, 
though politically parts of the same province before 15th 
August, are now, not merely two provinces, like West 
Bengal and Bihar, of the same State or Dominion, but 
what is far more important from our standpoint: they 
are provinces of two separate Dominions or States viz., 
India and Pakistan. This is the second and a most formid. 
able hurdle. Thus viewed, a coalition ministry in East 
Bengal has to pass the local test, then the inter-provincial 
test as between the two Bengals and finally a test, which 
such a coalition is not likely to surmount, I mean the 
inter-statal or inter-dominion test. This is the supreme 
test and that is why Dr. P. C. Ghosh, the Prime Minister 
of West Bengal went to Delhi to know the views of the 
Congress High Command. I advisedly said that the pro- 
jected coalition in any part of Bengal is not likely to pass 
the supreme test. The reason is this. 


The two dominions, India and Pakistan, are sovereign 
political entities; -the genesis in the case of India lies 
in the Congress, that of Pakistan in the Muslim League. 
For all practical purposés the Government of India, for 
the time ‘being, will be a one-party government, similarly 
the Muslim League party will run the Pakistan Govern- 
ment. There will thus be a close correspondence between 
the party and the government of the relevant dominion. 
If this view of things is accepted, then it comes to this, 
that the proposed coalition ministry in East Bengal and 
West Bengal will be under a certain amount of contro! 
of the Congress and Muslim League High Commands res- 
pectively. Let me make it clear. - 

This -coalition; ministry affair, whether in East Bengal 
or in West Bengal is not going to be an isolated local 
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affair: That is why Dr. P. C. Ghosh arms himself with 
the views of Congress High Command and that fs the 
reason why he would like to know the reactions of 
authoritative Muslim ‘League quarters, meaning obviously 
the High Command of the latter. Mr. Nazimuddin would 
do likewise. Not only in its genesis but also in its work- 
ing the Congress High Command will have its finger in 
the pie of the East Bengal Ministry through its Con- 
gress representatives, similarly the Muslim League High 
Command will be enabled to poke its nose into West 
Bengal ministerial affairs through the League representa- 
tives on the ministry. If this is so the single-party govern- 
ment of India will poke its nose into the governmental 


.affairs of East Bengal—a province of a different dominion . 


or State. Similarly, the one-party government of Pakistan 
run by Muslim League will also dabble in Western Ben- 
gal governmental affairs—the Governmental affairs of a 
province of a different dominion.’ It thus reduces itself 
to an absurdity. It means in effect that India dabbles 
in Pakistan affairs and Pakistan in Indian affairs. If that 
is where coalition ministry-making in the two Bengals 
leads us, then there was no sense in the partition of 
India on the 14-15th August: 


The logic of partition of India into two dominions, 
the fact of one-party government (it may be for the pre- 
sent) in the two dominions and the unfortunate division 
of Bengal into two parts, one belonging politically to 
one State, the other being part of the second State ; all 
these prove the political absurdity of coalition ministry- 
making in the Bengals, 


By this I do not mean: to convey the impression that 
a coalition ministry in either of the two Bengals is not 
desirable or is inexpedient. What J want to say is that 
on the basis of facts as above stated it is illogical. It may 


.be desirable from the standpoint of the, problem of the 


maintenance of law and order, and possibly also it may 
contribute to the efficiency and smooth running of the 
administrative system. 


This question of a coalition ministry im Bengals may 
be viewed from another standpoint. Students of politics 
are aware ofthe distinction between a coalition ministry: 
and a “national” government. In emergencies like the 
last Great War, Mr. Churchill sought the co-operation of 
all the parties and a “national” government was formed 
to fight the war. In France, normally all ministries are 
coalition ministries; and why? No single party in the 
French parliament can command any majority over the 
other parties combined: hence in a responsible system 
of government where the executive has to enjoy the con- 
fidence of “the legislature, a coalitiom between two or 
more parties is necessary to command a temporary major- 
ity in the legislature. 


The projected coalition in the East and West Ben- 
gal (about which the two: prime ministers had talks with 
each other only recently) does not stand in need of a 
temporary majority in the respective legislatures. Every 
one knows the Congress party has a safe majority in 


-West. Bengal legislature and:the same is true of the Mus- 


lim League party in East Bengal Assemb!y, So the 





raison-d-etre of a coalition mimisiry is lacking in the 
Bengals. 
But do we need a coalition ministry of the type of 
“national Government” as defined above ? Js there any 
emergency confronting the two Bengals which necessitates 
two coalitions ins the two Bengals ? What is the nature 
of that emergency? If there is any realisation of the 
gravity of such an emergency in the two Bengals, where 
was then the justification of the division? There might 
have been a composite ministry everywhere. Besides even 
if there be a a realisation of this nature, it must be noted 
that East Bengal and West Bengal belong to two separate 
States, Any coalition ministry based on understandings 


on the highest level is surely to land us into many pit- - 


falls which, I am sure, the two prime ministers will not 
relish. : 
Granting for the sake of argument, ‘that the two 
Bengals are confronted with identically grave problems, 
will a coalition ministry, in that case, help to ease the 
situation? 

Before dealing with this aspect of the matter. let us 
rivet our attention on another aspect of this coalition 
ministry. If the Congress, in order to run the adminisra- 
tion, and secure a majority in the legislature, has to woo 
the Muslim League, the Muslim League, in that case 
becomes essential for ministry-making and the latter gets 
a whip-hand. Similar is the case, if the Muslim League 
say in East Bengal Assembly, has to woo the Congress 
for getting a temporary majority. Here the Congress 
being essential, will wield power. This is what is known 
as the “tyranny of the minority”; and students of French 
politics. are well aware of the power wielded by the 
smallest of political parties ink the task of ministry- 
making. 

But in the two Bengals this sort of “coalition is not 
a necessity. Had this been so, the Congress would have 
been readily wooed by the League in East Bengal and 
the League by the Congress in West Bengal. The stock 
of the League in West Bengal and Congress in East Ben- 
gal would have risen. 


a The coalition that is visualised is not necessary for 
majority: it will be, so to say, a coalition based on the 
principle of charity. Two Congress ministers in East 
Bengal will be charity boys, counter-balanced by the 
spectacle of two similar League charity boys in West 
Bengal. The minority ministers will be there on suffer- 
vance: they cannot demand any price like the French 
prototype. : 

Hence the question naturally crops up: is this device 
of coalition ministry worth having? What good will it 
subserve? The good that is likely to be promoted (if 
it is assumed that it may be conducive to some good) 
may be of the subjective or of the objective type. In the 
answer to such a question will be found also an answer 
to the query which we just now put to ourselves and 
whose answer we deferred giving for the time being: 
The question was: Faced as the two Bengals ‘are with 
grave problems almost bordering on emergencies, would 
the installation of two coalition ministries in the two 
Bengals help to ease the situation ? 
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“nent executive. 


(a) It may be claimed that, the mere sight of two 
Congress-League coalition ministries in the two Bengals 
will produce a tremendous psychological effect: and that 
is a subjective good of the highest order. Granting it to 
be so, it may still be pointed out that whatever subjective 
good it has a tendency to produce, has been effectively 
or will be effectively neutralized by two devices. Firstly, 
the scheme of separate electorate has the tendency to 
nullify this good effect. The scheme of séparate electorate, 
with its concomitants, the division of the legislature and 
the emergence of parties on religious basis: this goes ill 
with coalitions at the top, when you have taken care to 
introduce divisions amongst the electorate and the masses. 
First thing should come first. Secondly, ‘the device of 
giving option to governmental officers to choose East or 
West Bengal has very effectively rooted out, in! advance, 
all chances of a good psychological effect. To erect 
coalition ministries on the pedestal of a divided electorate 
and (still more worse) a communal-ridden officialdom is a 
device, the wisdom of which is certainly questionable, If 
the officialdom is communal from top to bottom, can @ 
coalition produce that good psychological effect? If the 
electorate is divided into water-tight compartments, if the 
political parties correspond io such a divided electorate, 
of what avail will a coalition be ? Jf the pillars of 
electorate, parties and officialdom are cracked, can the - 
superstructure, however well-designed it may be, mend 
matters ? 

(b) The preservation of law and order, an objective 
good of first priority, will be facilitated by the projected 
device of a coalition, it is argued. This argument loses 
much of its force in the context of separate electorate 
and communal parties joined with the new device. of a 
communal officialdom. ) 

(c) It may be argued that a coalition ministry iv 
the two Bengals will tend to produce a smooth administra- . 
tion. It would be correct up to a point, but.the basic 
condition of a “coalition officialdom” is necessary. It is 
well to recall in this connection the grievance which 
Sardar -Patel made, when he said that the executive 
councillor in one particular department, belonging to one 
political party, was confronted. by a solid phalanx of perma- 
nent officialdom having its sympathies on the other side. If 
the officialdom is communal, let the ministry be a one- 
party ministry and a communal one, if necessary. This 
will be clear as we ‘proceed. 


The theory of smooth administration as above, in 
my opinion, refers to the relationship between the ministry, . 
the political executive, and the officialdom, the perma- 
This correspondence «will tend. to ensure 
smoothness in either of the two cases : a communal ministry 
with a communal officialdom or a coalition ministry (not 
of the charity type as discussed above) with: a coalition 
officialdom. If a coalition ministry is sought to be created, 
it ought to be preceded by a “coalition officialdom.” I do 


not emphasise on the sequence: what I mean is that you 


cannot have a real coalition ministry at the top, with alt 
the advantages, subjective and objective, which you 
desire, unless it is accompanied by a coalition officialdom 
which the system of “opting” has effectively killed. Of 
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course, this argument will lose much of its force, if the 
permanent civil service can develop real neutrality, Under 
the circumstances prevailing in the two Bengals the argu- 
ment stands, 

(d) The theory of smooth administration really leads 
to the question of efficiency in administration, Can a 
coalition ministry here, by virtue of. its being a Congress- 
League coalition and irrespective of the composition of 
the officialdom generaté that efficiency? For the moment 
we are not thinking about officialdom, its composition and 
its relationship with the ministry. We consider the ques- 


tion of relative efficiency as between a: one-party homo- . 


geneous ministry and a ministry of the coalition type. 

Homogeneous one-party ministries can develop bold 
policies, say, in regard to land, industry, labor, price, edu- 
cation, health, etc. Coalitions:are a drag. In present-day 
Bengal imaginative bold’ policies about social planning are 
urgently necessary. This will be sadly neglected if coali- 
tions are installed. It may be argued that the League 
ministers and members in the Assembly are in a majority 
in East Bengal: therefore coalitions are not obstacles to 
the enunciation of bold policies. If that is so, coalition 
becomes unnecessary. Really there is a dilemma: if the 
projected Congress ministers, say ine Hast Bengal, though 
controlling 2 or 3 seats in the ministry, can impose their 
point of view on the other ministers of the League group, 
then it becomes a drag on the enunciation of bold policies 
of reform and hence mischievous from the League point 
of view:. If on the other the Congress ministers in East 
Bengal behave as “good” and “charity” boys, such a coali- 
tion is not only worthless, it is mischievous from the Con- 
gress point of view. This does not make for efficiency. 

(e) Again, a coalition ministry leads to dissipation of 
responsibility. For weak-kneed policies of the ministry, 
the members in the assembly and the electorate outside, 
who generally think, mot in terms of compromise, but, in 
terms of clear-cut issues, will like to locate responsibility; 
but the League ministers, in their justification, will tend 
to throw the blame on the other part. Similar will be the 
case with West Bengal. A coalition, therefore, will not 
be an efficient policy-maker, nor an efficient executive. 

(f) Herein lies the rub. The Muslim electorate, say 
in East Bengal, on the advent of Pakistan must be en- 
tertaining high hopes about its economic status. If the 
dreams of the Muslim masses do not materialise—and 
_the chances are ten to one that they will not—the tempta- 
tion’ of the League section of the ministry to make a 
scapegoat of the Congress section will prove irresistible. 
The breakdown of a coalition will, in all likelihood, be 
followed by civil commotion and other evils. The chances 
of future coalitions on the advent!of the new constitu- 
tions will recede. 


(g) The consequences of such a breakdown may, pro- 
bably will, ‘complicate matters elsewhere. They will not 
be confined within the two Bengals. Since, for the pre- 
sent, a one-party system will operate. in India, I mean 
the Congress, and also a one-party. system in Pakistan, the 
Muslim League, the consequences of a breakdown in the 
coalition in the Bengals will embitter the relations between 
the two contiguous dominions. In my view, the two High 


in coalition with the conservatives. 
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Commands ought not to take any moral responsibility "in 
the coalition affair. : 

(h) There is another attendant risk on the break- 
down of a coalition. There is a possibility of disintegra- 
tion in the party joining a coalition. When the coalition 
ceases to be operative for one’ reasom or other, it is pos- 
sible the new ministry might be constituted with a section 
of the party seceding from the coalition as was the case 


in Britain when the Labour party broke away but Ramsay 


MacDonald and a few of his Labour-colleagues remained. 
Those -who would 
like the existing political parties to go into the melting : 
pot will not, of course, be afraid of such a consequence. 
Probably Dr. P. C. Ghosh and Mr. Nazimuddin do not 
belong to that category. j 

If it is conceded that a coalition in the two Bengals. 


‘may lead to serious and unpleasant consequences, should. 


that not be a reason for not hurrying matters? May we 
not await till the new constitutions of the two dominions and. 
their provinces are framed? Should we not know the 
nature of the electorate they are going to constitute in 
Pakistan? What them is the alternative if coalition minis- 
tries are not worth having? Not only they are not 
worth having, they are positively dangerous. Why then 
should the two Bengal Prime Ministers meet each other 
and talk about it? The Prime Ministers themselves 
might be sceptical about it, but their talks may be in- 
tended as a soothing balm to the lacerated heart of united 
Bengal. The unity of Bengal is gone: are the premiers 
trying to salvage something by this device of coalition ? 
Or is it mererly a show to assuage the aecnnee of the 
public ? 


I do not want to lay myself open to the charge o 
injecting a spirit of pessimism by exposing the dark side 
of coalition ministries. What I have attempted to show i 
that the very basis of coalitions in the two Bengals i 
politically absurd—two inter-dependent coalitions in tw 
provinces belonging to two different States and implyin 
an understanding between two different political partie: 
which lie at the basis of the two States. Since the tw 
parties are responsible for the division of India and th 
provinces, it does not look nice and graceful to talk ¢ 
such irrational and politically absurd coalition so $00 
after the event. 

Let me return to the: point of finding alternatives 1 
a coalition ministry. For this, a functional approach 
the best method: what is the-purpose fer which we wai 
a coalition ministry in the -two Bengals. The first ar 
foremost purpose is to imstil a sense of security, the 
fto generate a feeling of understanding each other’s vie’ 
points and also to cultivate fellow-feeling. Jt is al: 
necessary for maintaining law and order in Bengal whi 
has become nowadays priority No. 1: it is expected al 
to ensure smooth and efficient administration and the 
by contribute to common welfare. I shall be very bri 
in dealing wwith these alternatives. 

This aspect of the question can be looked at fre 
various angles: do wé want any immediate spectacu. 
effect? If so, “opting” by officialdom should be revers 
—a “coalition officialdom” should be the rule. If 
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w ant Some permanent improvement in the relations among 
“ masses, we are to abolish separate electorate, root and 
branch. ‘Every minister, as in France, with some qualifi- 
gations, May create his “own personal cabinet”, which 
might act as a consultative committee and to which he 
might bring members from the other party. Liaison officers 
between the two Bengals may be posted at important 
centres and frequent consultations ‘at lower and higher 
levels will generate a feeling of amity. These are insti- 
tutional devices calculated to infuse a sense of security 
, in the mass mind. For generating fellow-feeling among 
ihe masses which is the best guarantee of law and order, 
_a secular and scientific education of the right type, es- 
chewing all traces of separatism. whether in the shape 
of denominational institutions or residential Halls, should 
be injected in the minds of the youth. Above all, the 


will to develop community life must be ever present. 


Unless this is so, the other devices, institutional or spiritual, 
are at best palliatives. 
How to generate this will is a difficult problem of 
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applied psychology into which I need not enter, because, 
as a student of politics, I should not transgress my limits. 

Till this will is there, it is best, for the minority 
party, whether in East Bengal or West Bengal to remain 
in opposition and try to influence the policies of the 
majority from without and that publicly, rather than. 
from within and behind the screens. The majority con- 
trols the minority effectively when the Jatter has entered 
the coalition ministry as charity boys: the minority con- 
trols the majority in a coalition ministry only when the . 
minority is essential to the majority (not as charity boy) 
as in France. Since the minority, ie the League -‘in 
West Bengal and the Congress in East Bengal i is not gessen- 
tial for ministry-making, it is best policy for the minority 
to remain in opposition, 

Coalition ministry in the present-day Bengal and under .. 
existing conditions is incapable of realizing the purpose 
for which people yearm for it. 

To a student of politics—it is far worse; it is insane 
politics and that too is dangerous. 
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“RICHER BY ASIA’* 
By TARAKNATH DAS 


In this work by an American journalist of repute and 
an officer of U. S. Strategie Services, the author dis- 
cusses the significance of the Orient in World Politics 
and World Peace as well the future of the Orient. 
Today cold, ideological as well as economic war- 
fare between the Communist Russia and her adherents 
on the one hand and the United States of America, 
Britain and their supporters on the other is in pro- 
gress, Freedom of humanity is threatened with 4 
possible new conflict (war). Clashes of interest of these 
powers are not limited to Europe ‘and the Balkan 
‘regions, but are evident in Turkey, Arabia, Persia; 
Afghanistan, India, China, Korea, Japan and other 
parts of Asia. Re-assertion of Asian peoples in the 
-form of overthrow of alien domination or revolutions 
-leading to that end has created a new situation in 
world politics. In any conflict between Soviet Russia 
and the United States, Asia may well hold the balance 
of.power. In fact, Asia has assumed the position of 
greater significance politically, economically and 
strategically than ever before. For other practical 
reasons Asia looms large in world affairs, In this cot- 
nection it should not be forgotten that more than 
half of the population of the world is in Asia and it 


is the cradle of ancient. civilizations which have in- - 


fluenced human destiny: Thus it.is imperative that the 
problems of Asia should be studied with care. 

In the past, in most cases, studies of Asia by 
western political scientists as well as sociologists have 


* Ricker by Asia by Edmond Taylor. New. York. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1947. Pages 431. Price §$3-75. 


been biased and inadequate, because of their superiority 
complex, insularity and studied efforts to ignore psycho- 
logical aspects of Asian discontent and history of thé 
peoples. It is gratifying to note that Mr. Edmund 
Taylor’s book Richer by Asia is an honorable excep- 
tion; and the reviewer suggests that it should be 
regarded ag a “must book” for all those who wish to 
understand the present situation in Asia and specially 


‘India. However, it should also be. noted that it is not 


an easy book to master. 


In the Chapter “The Pathology of Imperialism” 
(pages 29-104), Mr. Taylor brilliantly discusses. some 
of the fundamental issues which are often ignored, The 
following will supply some food for thought: 

“, .. The anti-native ideology of the white man, 
that is, of the whiteman who habitually lived in 
the East, ‘was more of a political reality than the 
native’s anti-white ideology, white racism more’ 
widespread, tainting more individuals, and more 
intricately entwined with all the individual’s atti- 
tudes than was yellow-or brown racism, The native 
resented certain manifestations of the white man..- 
The Sahib often hated and feared and despised 
everything native in all natives . . 

“The revolutions of Asia, like ‘all revolutions, 
were economic and political. They were struggles 
for bread and power, but -more than any revolu- 
tions which have ever occurred in the West they 
were struggles for human dignity. They were 
struggles to win for the peoples of Asia the Four 
Freedoms we promised them and a fifth freedom 
we have failed to realise was just as pane Breadouk 
from Cantempt. 

.  'The colonial system in Asia perhaps violated 
the democratic ideal of human dignity by denying 
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to the native political, economic, and sometimes 
legal rights which it gave. to the white Sahib. Ii 
violated the ideal much more grievously aud much 
more directly by. using as political and economic 
overseers in colonial lands a.class of men who be- 


lieved in and practised systematically rudeness to . 


most of the natives with whom they had any 
personal ‘contact. It was the Sahib’s rudeness which 
did the native the most harm because it deprived 
him of his most valuable passession~~his personal 
dignity.-No reform of colonial rule would represent 
any victory for the occidental ideal of human 
dignity unless it included a reform of the Sahib’s 
character, for the Sahib, in terms of the Occident’s 
noblest ideal, was a cultural renegade . . .” (pages 
100-1038). ss 
What has happeied in the Punjab and in the form 
of -Pakistan’s recent aggression against Kashmir State 
through encouragement and support of raiders from 
the North-Western provinces may be better under- 
stood, if one gets acquainted with the policies behind 
the creation of Pakistan through partition of India. 
Indeed, there have been the unseen hatd of British 
imperialism, carrying on psychological warfare against 


( Indian nationalism, Mr. Taylor writes : 


“While I was in India, the British were 
obviously supporting Jinnah’s Pakistan campaign. 
Jinnah professed to be as anti-British as Gandhi, 
but it is one of the tenets of secret psychological 
warfare that you try whenever possible, to have 
your elemies spread your propaganda for you. (On 
the same principle the British supported the Indian 
Communists during the war). Whether any British 
funds actually helped to finance the Pakistan 
campaign, I do not know. The mere fact that. the 
British press in India, officially-sponsored British 
writers and even some responsible British officials 
in their unofficial moments, all spoke well of. Jinnah 
and let it be known throughout India that they 
thought well of him,- helped him to attract a 
wealthy and-influential Moslem clientele, even if it 
roused suspicion among the nationalists . . . 

“The British consciously and deliberately 


i maneuvered so as to keen the mative political 


forces opposed to them weak and divided . . .-If, 
for instance, the British had established an electoral 
. Jaw which would have obliged every candidate for 
office to seek support from the members of two or 
more racial or religious communities, the communal 
isste would soon’ have 
political hfe. Instead the British did just the 
opposite. They founded the electoral law upon the 
representation of communities. allotting to each 4 
set number of seats in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures, thus requiring Hindus to vote for 
Hindu candidates. Moslems for Moslem candidates.!! 
and so on. The system inevitably. produced the 
:. politicalization of communal tesions, which. the 
British aggravated by supporting personalities or 
parties as it suited the tactical needs of the moment, 
Politics in all lands is the struggle for power, and. 
by putting the racial-religious commiunities 0 
India into polities, the British converted cultural 
groups into rival poter-blocs . . . Thus, in playing 
the divide-and-rule game with the communal 
groups in India, the British produced something 
much more sinister than the political distnitw of 
India. They converted these groups into delusive 
political sovereignties unable to reconcile, their con- 
flictine interests except where reconciliation could 
i be imposed by force, impervious to any logic but 


disappeared from Jndian~ 


possible outcome, 
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the logic of power. ‘The British might have used 
their power to impose solutions which would *ulti- 
mately have removed communal issues from political 
field. Instead they used their power to foster the 
transformation of religious or racial minorities into _ 
tiibal or religious fanaticisms, disguised as moderh 
political parties. For two and a half years I watched 
. Pakistan grow like an evil. weed under British 
pleco and encourdgement . . .”- (pages 151- 


Western scholars of Indian politics often preach 
that the situation of Indian politics is so complicated 
that it is not possible to.get a clear understanding. 
But Mr: Taylor thinks differently : 


“Much of confusion. in Indian polities was 
really in the minds of Western observers and did 
not necessarily jndicate that the Indians were con- 
fused. Much of the conflict in Indian politics— 
including the inner conflicts of Indians which some- 
, times made them so ineffectual—was the direct or 
secondary effect of the British divisive policy . . . 
The most alarming element in Indian politics—the _ 
clash between Moslem nationalism and the All-India 
- nationalism of the Congress Party—might be serious 
enough to discredit on grounds of publie order, the 
Indian claim to self-government, but it could not 
be imputed to a defect in Indian culture. The 
gravity of clash, in my opinion was not due to @ 
historic inability ta get along between two peoples, 
but to the importation from the West of a political 
concept—nationalism—which had proved itself 
murderous in ‘nearly any context. It was this 
Western malady which had caused the Moslems to 
imagine they were a nation and many Hindus to 
feel that they had a divine right fo govern all 
Indians in the name of All-India. It certainly was 
not an expression of political backwardness—unless 
one considers the West as politically backward.” 
(pp. 162-168). lai 
Thus it is clear, if one judges the situation in 
India with a single standard of political conflicts in 
the Hast as well as in the West, then the situation is 
not different from what has been happening in the 
West. : i jag], 
In future India will play the leading role in in- 
fluencing relations between the East and the West. 
Therefore, 4 ‘may be worth-while to consider what 
might be the attitude of Indian leaders who are mostly 
western educated men and women with Britain and 
western powers. In answering this question most of the 
western historians think in terms of trade and com- 
merce .and ignore the psychological aspect of the 
while Mr. Taylor shows his deep 
insight that culutral imperialism of the West is 
possibly the prime factor in the present as well 28 
future antagonistic attitude of the East towards the 
West, although East has assimilated much of Western 
cultural assets which are really assets of the whole 
world : ae oe 


°There is obviously a misunderstanding but it 
seems to me much more a political than cultural 
misunderstanding. East and West have been at war 
for roughly some two hundred years. Perhaps this 
War 15 nearing its end but it is not over. Even the 
political independence of India will not abolish all 
worldly conflict between India and Britain. As long 
as the imperialist attitude of the West survives in 





our economic, diplomatic and social contacts with 
the peoples of the East a war-mentality will coior 
the thinking of the East about the West and of the 
West about the East. As long as war-mentalty 
exists, the Indians will refuse to admit to them- 


selves—and to the world—the cultural debt they - 


owe to the West” (page. 223). 

To understand the peoples of the East, Wester? 
scholars should have thorough knowledge of the 
philosophical attitudes towards life. Thus Mr. Taylor 
has made an attempt to get a clear utderstanding of 
doctrines of Karma,~ re-incarnation, Buddhist concep- 
tion of illusion as well as enlightenment. He has even 
tried to fathom the attitude of cherishing “spiritual 
basis of Indian nationalism” rooted in the teachings 
of the Bhagabad Gita. He comes to the conclusion that 
“a. new Asiatic culture, owing much to the West but 
a great deal more indigenous than the dominant 
Chinese or Japanese cultures has arisen in India. Much 
will be heard from this new culture in the near future, 
I think, and we are going to see some developments 
_ in the world which we would not have believed possible 
a few years ago” (page 395).- 

Mr. Taylor, who-have seen enough of war and who 
was not a pacifist has a world vision that world unity 
is essential for the future hope of mankind: There 
must be One World in the true sense of the expression. 
This cannet be achieved without co-operation of Asia 
on the basis of Human Dignity and Equality. However 
he thinks that , _ 

“Apart from the final goal of world unity, if 
seems to me that Asia is a vital factor in maijntain~ 
ing the present precarious balance of power in the 


world . If the Chinese war finally ends in a 
peace that-is neither American nor Russian, but 


Chinese, we shall begin to hear the people of that. 


Long 
some 


ancient land talking to us in a new -vOice. 
before then, I suspect that we shall hear 


startling things from the great’ new Power of 
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Southern Asia—India . ... Uniess the diplomatic 
tensions of the world: at laige tear open her own 
precariously healed fissures, India in certain cireum- 
stances can play an independent mediating role 
between the Western democracies and Russia, and 

I think is very likely to follow such a policy in her 

foreign affairs. It is almost staggering to the 

Western mind to think that a backward Asiatic 

nation just emerging from colonialism could pose as 

a mediator between the power-giants of the West, 

but it is not an implausib'e specilation to suggest 

that this may come to pass, and it shows glaringly 
the present dramatic lapse in occidental leadership 

that such speculations are even possible” (p. 307). 

Mr. Taylor while studying social, economic, 
political and cultural revolution in the Hast, has not 
forgotten to probe into the most important and 
supreme factor in the future of man. The destiny of 
mankind lies in man himself—~Man is his best friend 
and his worst enemy—thus in'the last chapter of the 
book Back to Man, he gives the ethical or spiritual 
foundation of peace in the form of man’s attitude to 
his fellow men, actually in terms of so-called Hindu 
philosophy. He writes : 

“To be at war with one’s brothers is to be at 
war with oneself, to disinherit oneself by cutting 
off one’s heirs. To participate most fully in the 
society of which one is a member is to perfect one’s 
own inner wholeness to enhance to oneself one’s 
personal meaning, to multiply all one’s possibilities” 
(page 422) : . 

The importance of. the book is so great that the 
reviewer regards the - work as a Jand-mark in’ the 
field of study of Asia by Western scholars. The 
scholarly expositoin and somewhat heavy style may not 
attract the interest of ordinary students or general 
reading public, but it will influence Western thinking 
regarding the awakened East. 


Dept. of History, 
Columbia University “ 





Z | “By TARAKNATH DAS 


In The Future of Freedom in the Orient, the author 
‘who is a roving journalist, gives sketchy accofints of 
recent political upheavals and possible future develop- 
ments in India, Burma,: Malaya, - Indonesia, Siam, 
Indo-China, China, Korea, Japan and international 
policies of great powers in relation to the orient. It is 
not a serious study of the vast subject, but a popular 
treatment, altho his central thesis or conclusion is 
sound. | : 


“Asia is still feudal. But Asia ig on the move. 

We are witnessing the labor pains presaging a 

rebirth. These are the beginnings of a renais- 

sance, political, cultural, economic, which in 

time will transform the Orient. The renaissance 

* The Future of Fueedom in the Orient by Ralph Coniston. New 
York. W. W. Norton & Company. 1947, Pages 233, Price $3. 


which brought the Western world out of the 

Middle Ages into the modern age took nearly 

three centuries. The renaissance of the Orient 

will likewise not be completed in a few years. 

But, like all great movements of history, while 

it may be interrunted, it’ will, march on to 

completion.”—(p. 233). 

The author contends that while the peoples of the 
Kast may achieve freedom from alien rule, they how- 
ever will not be able to establish democracies, because 
they are not prepared for it, as the colonial -powers 
did not educate the oriental peoples during centuries 


-they had for the job (p. 15). It may not be out of 


place to remind that it is a kind of superstition that 
for a nation to have democracy or self-government it 
is essential to have a very high percentage of literacy. 
When the British colonies in Ameriea overthrew 
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colonialism and established representative democracy— 
a republic—percentage of litéracy was’ not very high. 
It is generally overlooked that before the establish- 


ment of alien rule a democratic spirit of self-government, | 


similar to town meetings of New England, prevailed 
in the villages of the Orient which will be the founda- 
tion of "future democracies. It is quite possible that 
there may arise totalitarianism in certain parts of the 
orient as in the.twenitieth century, totalitarianism— 
negation of democra¢y—prevailed in highly literate 
countries of Germany, Italy, Japan; and today 
totalitarianism in the form of commurism is prevailing 
in Soviet Russia and her puppet States in the Balkan 
region, central Europe and other localities, No subject 
people can ever fully enjoy fruits of democratic 
government ; while freedom from alien domination is 
the first requisite for a march towards democracy. 
While discussing the present trend ‘of world 
politics, the author recognises the existence of rivalry 
between Anglo-American Powers on the one hand and 
Soviet. Russia on the other. “Any further extension of 
. Soviet influence in any part of the globe is bound to 
be opposed by Britain in the present alignment of the 
Russian bloe against the Anglo-American nations” 
(page 152). It seems that the author minimises the 
ageressive character of Soviet Russian policy of 
political expansion (which is more than spreading 
influence) in East Asia for the purpose of controlling 
Manchuria, Korea, China and even Japan, Mr. Coni- 


= 


ston writes : ’ . : 


“There has been much talk to the effect that 
Soviet actions in Manchuria have been deliberately 
provocative. This charge does not seem to stand 
examination. True, Russian behaviour in Manchuria 
has not tended to create goodwill among the 
Chinese and other nations. But that was not its 


purpose. It was designed, not for the effects on - 


others, but for Russia’s own individual purposes, to 
further Russian’ interests. If “there was any provo- 
‘cation, it was furnished -by Russian soldiers 48 
individuals,”—(P. 169). 


_ The reviewer sharply disagrees with the -above 
statement, because dismantling of factories-of Man- 
churia which’have been transported to Siberia was not 
done by individual soldiers. Mr. Coniston further 
writes : : 
“On the whole, Russian policy in the Chinese 

civil war has been quite passive, considering that 
the Soviet Union undoubtedly would feel much 
happier with a Communist China rather than: the 


Kuomintang Government as a neighbour. Certainly . 


it has been more passive than that of the United 
States, despite the fact that China is on the very 
doorstep of Asiatic Russia and not on the other 
side of broad ocean.”—(P, 170).- 

- The author should have kept in mind that 
Kuomingtang Government in’ China is’ the only 
" government which has international recognition and 
the Soviet Government by treaties agreed to ca- 
operate with it; but the Soviet Government has 
turned over vast quantity of arms and ammunitions 
captured from the Japanese to the Chinese Commu- 


nicte wha are waeing a war ta averthnaw the Chinese 
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nationalist government. Thus Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment is “passive” (?) by aiding the cause of Com- 
munist revolution in Chinal! 

The author thinks that Soviet attitude towards the 
United States in the Orient, has been influenced by 
the fact that the United States has taken the place 
of Jajan in checking Soviet Russian expansion, He 
writes : 


“At the moment Russia is most un¥appy 
because Japan is under American domination, half 
of Korea is similarly controlled and the Nationalist 
Government of China, while perhaps not actively 
pro-United States, is curtainly anti-Russian, If war 
should break out between the United States and 
Russia, these thvze areas would provide potent 
bases for operations against Siberia. It was just this 
threat (although influence with the Chinese Govern- 
ment was replaced by cctive control of Manchuria) 
which Japan held over Russia’s head for years, The- 
Soviets fear that t nited States is stepping into 
Japan’s former role."—(Page 174). - 

- This passage really misrepresents the position of 
the United States in the Orient. Japan and Soviet 
Russia became rivals, because both wanted to get 
political control over certain parts of the Far East, by 
annexation of territories. The United States is only 
trying to check Soviet Russia which has assumed the 
role of Japan and is determined to control Manchuria, 
Korea, and China through Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Coniston thinks that unless the United States 
changes her policy of checking Russia in the Orient, 
specially in Korea, there is every reason to think that 
there will be a war between Soviet Russia and the 
United States : 


“Yorea promises to become the bloody ground 
of the Far Hast. Within short bomber range of the 
most important Soviet installations in eastern Asia, : 
the country is of vital interest to Russia. In Japan, 
the United States controls the strategic sentinel of 
eastern Asiatic mainland ;. and Korea and Japan 
are possible bases for operations against each other. : 
The Soviet Union cannot relinquish an area of such 
strategic importance as Korea to American or aly 
other foreign influence. It is doubtful whether the 
Russian will be able to endure the presence of the 
United States as the supreme authority even in 
Japan if it long continues . If the present 
situation, with Americang,and Russians sharing the 
occupation of Korea, continues, there must be fric- 
tion and possibly war to come. Thése possibilities 
go with America’s new role in the Far East. The 
people of the United States must accept them and 
be prepared for all they mean or retire from the 
Orient to the equally uncertain security of their 
own home areas.’—(Pages 210-211). 


The above passage may mean to many that it is 
the new role of the United States in the Orient (to 
check further Russian expansion in the Orient) which 
will be the cause of the Russo-American war. The 
author nowhere sufficiently emphasises the point that 
Russian expansionist policy in the Orient is the real 
cause of the present tense and delicate situation, This 
is a serious weakness of the discussions on international 
situation in the Orient. 


Columbia University, _ —~ . 
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Books 1 the principal European and “Indian languages are reviewed in 
-The Modern Keview. But reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
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_ SELF-RESTRAINT v. SELF-INDULGENCE : By 
M. K. Gandhi. Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmeda- 
bad. September 1947. Pp. x +- 282. Price Rs. 2. 


Gandhij’s writings on iiaemnasent topic were for- 
merly issued in two parts. They have now been brought 
together under one cover, the old arrangement has 
been maintained but a few additions have been made. 

-’ We are sure, the collection will enjoy the same 
popularity as- the previous editions. 

_. TO THE PROTAGONISTS OF PAKISTAN : By 
Mahaima Gandhi. Gandhi. Series, Volume V. Edited 


and published by Anand T. Hingorani, Karachi. Sol¢ 
Calcutta, Allahabad. 1947. 


Distributors :- Rupa & Co, 
Pp. zvi + 268. Price Rs. 6-8. 


Shri Anand Hingorani has been doing inestimable’ 


service by bringing out a ‘classified collection of 
Gandhiji’s writings on various topies. In the present 
volume, he has also incorporated freely from. the 
authorised version of Gandhiji’s post-prayer speeches 
at Noakhali. The Appendix covering about forty pages 
contains some very important material relevant to the 
subject dealt with in the body of the book. These 
include the Muslim League’s Resolutions, Mr. Jinnah’s 
letter to Gandhiji, the ‘Rajaji Formula and so on. 

- -Like his other volumes, the present compilation 
of-Shri Hingorani will undoubtedly prove a most useful 
book of reference. oP Sg 

- 8 Nirmat Kumar Bose 
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~ THE SUBHAS“I KNEW: By Dilip Kumar Roy. 
Nalanda Publications. Post Boz No. 1868, Bombay. 
Pp. 224. Price.Rs. 5-4. - o 


. Shri Dilip Kumar was an-intimate friend of Subhas 
Chandra from college days at the Presidency College. 
A ‘born hero-worshipper, he became enamoured of 
Subhas Chandra in his youthful student life period and 
his admiration for -Bose grew in intensity with years 
of close intimacy. The book is a delightful reminiscence 
of the writer’s personal contact with Subhas Chandra 
in whom he saw the soul of India reflected—the soul 
of spiritual Bharatvarsa groafing in bondage. As the 
writer ‘says lie has told- about Subhas “the man, the 
idealist, the dreamer I saw in him having known him 
through a-long and unbroken span .of personal inti- 
macy for-intimacy’s sake.” Dilip Kumar realised. that 
‘Subhas was born with an obstinate streak of rational 
madness’ and was charmed with his ‘steel-white glow 
and rocky firmness of his character.’ 


There are interesting accounts as to how Dilip’ 


Kumar, himself a mystic and devotee -of Sri Auro- 
bindo, tried to wean Subhas Chandra away from 
polities, the more so when the latter bécame sick of 
treachery of his’ colleagues and misunderstanding of 


the Congress High Command and grew despondent — 


—Epiror, The: Modern Review. 


from time to-time in the deadening gloom of frustra- 


tion, According to him, Subhas Chandra was ‘a patriot 
on the surface but a mystic deep within’ In fairness 
to other’s views, the writer has, however, anticipated 
other people’s disagreement regarding thig trait of 
Bose’s: character. Tio be frank, we do not share Dilip 
Kumar’s views in toto. From his action and words, it 
is evident like the. blazing sun that Subhas. was a 
patriot to the core,,a volcano of activity and emotion, 
restless and’ impatient to free his Janmabhumi from 
the shackles of slavery to foreigners. He was an 
embodiment of rajasika energy : activity was ~ his 
swadharma and achievement of the independence of 
India was his sadhana. In the reminiscences written: iD: 
Dilip Kumar’s usual style—absorbing and racy—the- 
reader visualises Subhas Chandra as a brilliant and- 
vivacious student, as a noble and- tender-hearted 
friend, as an impetuous activist with a curious amalgam: 
of robust optimism, shade of despondence and the 
fervour of -a Yogi turned towards the realisation not 
of self but of the freedom of his countrymen. — 

.- Incidentally we get a fine pen-picture of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Dilip Kumar's beloved hero, As @ 
study of Subhas Chandra’s bosom friend, though not: 
in the same sphere of activity, the book is a refreshing 
addition to the ever-increasing volume on Netaji’s life 
and work. There are several attractive photographs in 
the book. A ponderous list. of errata -at the outset of 
the book produces a chilling effect on the reader’s 
mind ; neither does it redound to the credit of any 
aristocratic publishing concern, - _—— - 

Narayan C. CHANDA 


THE HERO OF HINDUSTAN: By Anthony 
Elenjimittam, . Published by Orient Book Company, 
Calcutta 12. Pp. 168. Price Rs. 6. : 


This book, published in July, 1947, does not add 
much, to our knowledge of the saga ‘that has grown up 
round the figure of “Netaji.” From his “flight” from 
India in the third week of January, 1941, to April, 
1943, the Indian public were kept in ignorance of what 
Subhas Chandra Bose had been doing except what we 
heard in broadcasts sent over the ether from Rome, 
Dresden, Berlin and Munich. It was during this time 
that the author appears to have come in contact with 
“Netaji” and his group. Being a student of philosophy’ 
and comparative religion, the author’s appreciation ‘of 
the revolutionary dynamism of Subhas Chandra’s life 
is through the intellect devoted to thought and not 
to action. _It is, therefore, that we are freated to 


' “divine romanticism,” to “romantic idealism” in the 


life of the “hero of Hindustan,” not a Happy character- 
ization when we remember the determined attempt of 
“Pakistanis” to interpret the ‘work of the Indian 
National Congress as basically based on Hindu 
interests, on the maintenance of Hindu commvwnal pre- ~ 
dominance. The way in which “Netaji” converted the 


Indian prisoners of war—Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Chris-__ 


tian—in Europe and East Asia to Indian Nationalism 
undefiled is a contradiction to the title of this book. 
The jacket of the book has.introduced the author 

to us as “competent to apotheosize—as it’ were the 
Netaji and the I. N. A. . ..:” India which is surfeit 
with such apotheosizstion of her great men in the 
realm of thought and action should have been spared 
this new attempt. Except the captions of certain 
chapters of the book—*Mussolini’s Guest,” “At Hitler’s 
Berchetsgaden” and “Before the Submarine Left,” 
we have nothing concrete to go by in udderstanding 
the inspiration of the great adventure for the success 
of which Subhas Chandra Bose had risked life, left 
his country and home, left his old mother. The book 
is all rhapsody of the traditional thought of India 
which ‘Netaji imbibed with his -mother’s milk ‘and 
knowledge of which he enriched as a student. But it 
is not as a student of philosophy or in’ quest of _ his 
soul that he went to Rome, Berlin and Tokyo, The 
book fails to bring out the characteristic of the “hero” 
in Subhas Chandra Bose which enabled him to. build 
up a State and become the Commander of an army 
of Indians fighting to wrest from alien hands the free- 
dom of their country, 
Suresa CHANpRA Dep 


SIMONE (a novel): By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
Hamish Hamilton Litd., London. Thacker and. Com- 
pany, Lid. Bombay. 1944. Price Rs. 6-14. 


The novel resolves. into a story of the fall of 
France in 1940. The heroine, a sixteen-year-old 
Burgundian girl named Simone, a St. Joan born long 
after her time, is impelled by patriotic motives to offer 
resistance to the Germans in her own way; She sets 
fire to the petrol and the lorries, the property of her 
uncle’s, lest they should fall into the hands of the 
national enemy, the Germans: In the solitude of: her 
life, peopled by the characters she created out of her 
reading of St. Joan’s life, she passes through a spiritual 
development which is wortn describing and which has 
been suitably described. — 

The remarkable feature of the novel is the way 
in which the author has woven the dreams, which & 
young girl can have of her heroine, into practical life— 
the idealism of the past, never dead, thus inspiring the 
young. Simone’s is the only character which has been 
drawn, the others merely forming the background, and 
her portrait gains all the more dignity for that. 

P. R. Sen 


_ ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF FREE INDIA: 
By-Prof. Brij Narain. Published by Indian Book Co. 
Lid., 8% Nisbet Road, Lahore. Pages 168. Price Rs. 7-8. 


The author discusses the subjects in six chapters 
and as a realist explodes the theories of charkha 
economics, He rightly points out that lavssez faire 19 
a policy of the nineteenth century and as such 
free and modern India has no place for this policy. 
He discusses planning, as a classical economist would 
do, from an individualist point of view and -opines 
that India would benefit if planning is left to private. 
enterprises under State control. It is a much contro- 
versial subject but the author gives his reasons for 
the thesis. While dead against inflation, the learned 
professor would favour 


currency—the increased production being the neutraliz- 
ing factor. The authcr criticises the Cabinet Mission’s 
proposals as an economist and condemns it as im- 
practicable because a weak centre can not take up 
any nationwide planning worth the name. He  ad- 


vocates a very strong Central. Government which~ 


would be able to plan for economic 
7 


uplift of the 


planning with the help of. - 
‘created money’ as this is not likely to inflate the ~ 


country and for the defence, In the last chapter, he 
summarises his recommendations and shows ‘the way 
out? of the various difficulties. He has expressed, some 
political opinions in course of his arguments whic! 
may not be supported. He would have done well 1 
he had not gone into political controversies. However 
we wish the book a wide circulation among students 
who are interested in the economics of Free India. 

*. A. B. Dorra 


EASTERN LIGHT OF SANATAN CULTURE : 
By H. H. Rana Udaibhan Singhji of Dholpur, Pub- 
lished by Thacker Spink & Co. Ltd., Calcutta, Pp. 364. 
Price cloth-bound Rs, 7-8, board-bound Rs. 6. 

The author of this attractive volume is the 
enlightened ruler of the Dholpur State who was 
inspired to write this volume by his daughter, . Her 
Highness the Maharani of Nabha. The book, divided 
into seventeen chapters, deals with transmigratioD, 
image-worship, Karma, Sandhya, Caste-system and 
other. Hindv. doctrines and practices? Elementary 
outlines. of these essentials of Hinduism are lucidly 
described in a simple elegant language understandable 
to the beginners for whom the book is meant, The 
chapter on image-worship narrates this interesting fact 
of history in illustration of the point at issue, Emperor 
Akbar once remarked to.’his Hindu Minister Birbal 
that image-worship was a flaw in Hinduism, The in- 
telligent minister played this cunning trick on the 
Emperor in order to bring home to him the efficacy 
and importance of this Hindu practice. Birbal was 
aware that the Emperor was passionately attached to 
one of his little nephews, He got a very good effigy 
of the princely baby made with exact size and similar 
appearance, and privately instructed the attendants of 
the real baby to take the life-like image to the garden 
before the emperor goes there for an airing stroll and 
in his sight push it directly into the lily pool and then 
pretend concern at the unfortunate accident. The 
well-laid’ plan was effectively worked out, The 
emperor at the sight of the accident ran to the spot 
and, jumped into the pond to save the life of the 
beloved baby. In vain Birbal clung: to the hem of the 
imperial garment and pleaded to command him or 
anyone of the numerous staff or attendants to do this. 
When Akbar caught hold of the image in the breast 


deep waters he understood his folly and learnt the 


lesson, as desired by Birbal. This shows that the 


_image-worship as practised in Hinduism is in reality 


idealatry, but never idolatry, as wrongly supposed by 
the .ignorant. ; 
The chapter on the great Bhaktas tells of Soor- 
dasji, Tulsidas and Ramakrishna. About the last this 
is wrongly stated in page 200, ‘the great Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa of the City temple of Dakshineshwar 10 
Calcutta.” Neither Dakshineshwar is in Calcutta nor 
its temple a city temple. It is a pity that only one line 
is written about Ramakrishna who hag brought about 
the new renaissance in Hinduism-and made it world- 
wide. The title of the book too makes a grating 1m- 
pression upon the ears, In spite of these and a few other 
negligible limitations the book is readable throughout 
and sure to acquaint the reader. with some basic con- 
ceptions of Hinduism: ; 
Swami JAGADISWARANANDA 
ESSENCE OF HINDUISM : By Swami Ntkhil- 
ananda. Published by Ramakrishna-Viwekananda 
Dah 17 East 94th Street, New. York 28, N. Y, 
_S, A, 
It is difficult in the present state of human. 
thought and knowledge to say anything extraordinarily ‘ 
new on a subject like this; and the author also does 


ae 


IZ : 





not appear to make any such claim. But even an old 
ruth can bear repetition ; and there are some truths 
vhichought to be répeated in order to be. remembered. 
There are enough religions in the world to hate one 
inother,’ as our author has rightly said, ‘but there 18 
not religious spirit enough to make the worshippers 
Ove another” The world hag heard this often enough 
out has not always acted up to it. People who put 
more value upon religion rather than on the religious 
spirtt should see their mistake and a correct imter- 
oretation of Hinduism as of any other religion may 
1elp this understanding, | ; 
U. C. BrarracHarire 


_ KASHMIRI LYRICS : Selected and translated by 
J. L. Kaul. Foreword by Dr. Amarnath Jha. Published 
by Rine Midray, Srinagar, Kashmir. a 


Kashmir is much in the limelight today with her 
disturbed politics. Kashmir is an ever mysterious land, 
her chequered past and romantic present making ‘her 
an irresistibleclure. The political turmoil which has 
engulfed her, should not mar proper vision and one 


may perceive deposits of centuries lying at the forgot-' 


ten depths of her socio-political life. These are the 
lyrics, of which the present volume is a fing collection. 
Mr. J. L. Kaul has selected and translated a good 
number of Kashmiri lyrics from various periods of the 
literary history of. that country. ‘Translations and 
originals have been placed side by side in the manner 
of Loeb’s series for the advantage of more inquisitive 
readers. The lyrics selected cover a large variety of 
topics, including devotion, love, nature and death, and 
represent a large number of poets and poetesses, both 
Hindus and Muslims, whose culture seems to have 
met here at least for a time. Dr, Jha’s foreword gives 
a fitting introduction to 
learned preface the author guides the. readers through 
the beauties and mtricacies of Kashmiri lyrics. 
Suniz Komar Boss 
' HINDI ; 

TRIPHALA : By Ramesh Bedi, Ayurvedalankar, 

vere Parishad, Prayaga, Allahabad. Pp. 188. Price 
§. &, 


A scientific and comparative study of our country’s 
herbs is an urgent necessity. Therefore, the present 
publication, pertaining to the three constituents of that 
poor man’s panacea against most of the common ail- 


ments ~—iriphala—namely, harad, baheda and amvala is‘ 


very welcome indeed. It is exhaustive in information 
and adequate in the description of the properties of 
the herbs concerned, Such studies in some of the other 
well-known herbs, one hopes, will be undertaken also 
by the same author. 


TESS (Part I): By Thomas Hardy. Translated 
by Madhusudan Das Chaturvedi. Marwari Navayuvak 
Mandal, Marwari Bazar, Hyderabad, Deccan. Pp. 269. 
Price Rs. 2-8, : 

A highly readable translation of the well-known 
English novel of that name. Since it was published, 
the other two parts also, perhaps, would have been 
Rieysped by the same translator, ; — 


this volume while in the . 


. Karam Chand Gandhi. 


be required to expound the 


ne ee er — cS Sea 
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GITANJALI : “By Rabindranath Tagore. T'ran- 
slated into Marathi by D. D. Rega. Indian Home 
Publications Lid., Laxmi Building, Sir Pherozeshah 


Mehta Road, Fort, Bombay 1. Pp. 61, Price Rs. 2.° | 


One more translation of Gitanjali, done by 4 
young man, on military duty, while confronted every 
hour with the eternal enquiry, “What ig life ?” Though 
it has been made evidently from the English edition 
instead of the original Bengali, there is a ring of fidelity 
to the spirit of the latter. born of the translator's 
sincerity and strength of feeling. The get-up 1s ex- 
cellent, There is, however, an inaccuracy in the des- 
criptive notice of the sketch of the back cover page. 
The skeich, which was made on 27.2.44, is by Sri 
Abanindranath Tagore and not by Rabindranath 
Tagore, and it appears to be of “Uttarayans” and not 
of Udichi and lastly “Gitanjali was composed long 
before the building came into existence and so. could 
not have been written there, as the descriptive notice 
erronsously says. au 


GUJARATI 


YUVANONE : By Swami Vivekananda. Sri Rama- 
‘krishna Ashrama, Rajkot. Pp. 62. Price eight annas. 


A good translation of Thus Spake Vivekananda, 
which is a compilation of the select thoughts and 
poems of Swami Vivekananda. An inspirational book 
for youths. The printing and get-up are of a high 


order, ° 
G. M. 


(1) JIVAN SHODHAN: By K. G. Mashruvala. 
Thick card-bodrd, Pp. 887. Price Rs. 2-8. 


(2) VARNA VYAVASTHA: By: Mohandas 


twelve annas. 


(8) GITA GIT MANJARI: By Jugatram Dave. 
Paper cover. Pp. 164. Price Re. 1. 


Published by the Navjiven Prakashan. Mandir, 
Ahmedabad, 1946. 


Book No.-1 is the 4th cdition of Mr. Masbruvala’s 


thoughtful work on the way one’s spiritual life should 


be led. Yoga, Sankhya and. other systems of Hindu 
philosophy are laid under contribution and the result 


is a serious work, which requires deep study: even 


then we think that all the same e Buc’ OF Guru would 
ideas 
subject. Book No. 2 is the 2nd edition of Gandhiji’s 
views on the caste system. Since’ writing the first 
edition, his views have undergone a vital change, and 
he now recognises one comprehensive caste only, viz. 
that of humanity or the human race. Gita Git Manjart 
is a collection of 68 songs, composed by the author 


vad Gita. It is a very good translation interesting for 
perusal by little educated persons. ; 


A PURE MILK PRoDUCT.&* 
PROMOTHO NATH PAUL & SONS. 
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underlying the. 


KM. J. 


Paper cover. Pp. 160. Price 


é 


each illustrating some phass or incident of the Bhaga- - 


a INDIAN PERIODICALS 





Paracelsus—Physician and Philosopher 


No one fought so passionately for a re- 
formation in the whole body of medical learning 
as did Paracelsus. Basilio de Telepnef writes in 


The Aryan Path : 


_ Theophrastus von Hohenheim, later known as 
. Paracelsus, was born on November 14th (O. 8.) 1493 
in Einsiedeln, Switzerland, not far from the famous 

Benedictine abbey. His father, a doctor, was a descen- 
‘dant of an old noble family whose ancestral home was 
in Hohenheim, near Stuttgart. His grandfather, Jorg 
von Hohethgim, hled a high office in the Order of the 
Knights of St. John, and became known for his adven- 
turous journey to the Holy Land in 1468. Paracelsus’ 
father was a natural son, since marriage was Dot per- 
mitted to a high dignitary in the Order. His Swiss 
mother, a humble native of Ejinsiedeln, deid before 
Paracelsus was ten years old, , 

_ Shortly after her death, father and son went to 
' live in the small Austrian town of Villach, where 
Paracelsus’ father remained until his death as a prac- 
tising physician and as teacher of “alchemy” at the 


‘town’s mining school. It was. here in Villach that . 


Paracelsus, under the tutorship of his father, first learnt 
~to know the healing properties of the plant kingdom 
and received his first grounding in the mysteries of 
-alchemical processes. At the same time he wag intro- 
-duced to the current medical teachings and got a 
practical working knowledge of chemistry in the min- 
ing workshops of the Tyrol (especially in those of 
Sigmund Fuger in the town of Schwaz). After that he 


Studied official medicine at- various universities in. 


‘West and South Germany and in 1509 he received the 
lowest academic degree (equivalent to Bachelor of 
Arts) at the University of Vienna. In 15138, when he 
“was twenty years old, he went to Italy by way of the 
Brenner Pass to study at the well-known University of 
Ferrara which, two years later, conferred his medical 
‘degree upon him, oe . 
Then began a ten-year perambulaiton through the 
-countries of the then known world, which took him 
to Lisbon and to Santiago de Compostela in North- 
‘west Spain, to Moscow in the east, to Scandinavia in 
aa and to Sicily, Egypt and Jerusalem in the 
«south. 


In 1524, when thirty years old, he went to 
Salzburg, but his wish to settle down there as a 
‘doctor was not granted. 


After a few months he had to flee during the night. 
..A revolt had broken out among the downtrodden 
peasants, for whom Paracelsus, it seems, had shown 
open sympathy. As he was not the man to go back 
on his word or-to change his opinion to save himself, 
the had therefore to flee when the religious and civit 
authorities of the town set about crushing the revolt. 

He then tried to setile down in Strassburg but, 
almost immediately after his arrival, he-was called to 
_ Bale to the bedside of the renowned humanist and 
publisher, Frobenius, who was suffering from the effects 
‘of a stroke. He succeeded in curing him after 
Jeading doctors of the town and university had failed 
and, after a short treatment, Frobenius was able to 


the: 


leave his bed and-go about his usual tasks. As a result 


of this success, Paracelsus was appointed town doctor 
by: the city council and permitted to lecture at the 
university, He gained the confidence of many of the 
leading men in the town—among whom were the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Amerbach and others. 


Paracelsus attempted a basic reform in the 
teaching and practice of medicine, both in the 
town and in the University of Bale. 


But, as can be imagined, he soon attracted the 
opposition of the doctors, chemists and leading men 
of the city council. As before in Salzburg, he was not 
Willing to compromise and, as unfortunately his friend 
and protector Frobenius died from a second stroke at 
this time and his other friends were not-in a position 
to give him the necessary support, he was obliged to. 
flee again. 

So began another long period—fifteen years—of 
restless wandering. Finally, in the autumn of 1541, he 
was called again to Salzburg, where he deid on Sep- 
tember 24th; 1541, when not yet forty-eight years old, 
as the result of daring experiments with quicksilver 
and arsenic preparations. 

He overthrew the 2,000-year-old medical doctrine 
of humoralism and put in its place an entirely new 
natural science, the result of his practical and al- 
chemical experience and of the nature philosophy which 
he cherished. 

In the place of the primitive and rather 
abstract conceptions of nature, he erected a system 
which opened the way to the modern scientific 
metliod which studies the specific structure and 
meaning of every object, 


- Even more than this, he laid the foundation for 
the understanding of every specific illness and he was 
the first doctor-scientist to have investigated systemati- 
cally the- possible healing properties of the mineral 
kingdom and to: use minerals successfully in his treat- 
Ynents. His brilliant vision and deep understanding of 
alehemical processes enabled him to achieve this 
pioneering work with success, the value and truth of 
his findings being proved by the fact that he was the 
first to have used remedies such ag quicksilver, anti- 
mony, gold, silver and zinc, remedies which today are 
in universal use. 

He was also a pioneer in the fight to establish 
hygiene and scientific exactness in the preparation and 
dosage of remedies. This endeavour naturally brought 
him into strong opposition with the chemists. As 
Paracelsus never succeeded in winning the co-operation 
of the chemists, he finally decided to prepare alf his 
remedies himself, 

He also undertook iniensive-research in the at- 
tempt to find healing material in the animal kingdom, 
and in this sense is a forerunner: of modern organo- 
therapy. He made drugs out of certain animal tissues 
which he used especially in the treatment of wounds. 

During hig extensive travels he gathered a wealth 
of practical experience and knowledge of the devastat- 
ing epidemics of the time. . 

Especially interesting are his 


: findings on the; 
terrible disease; syphillis, which 


suddenly made its 





mh. 


494, 


appearance at the close of the fifteenth century and 
whieh was then known as the “new” illness. Orthedox 
‘medicine used a certain guayac wood .imported- from 
America for the treatment of syphilis. Today, no doctor 
thinks of using guayac wood for the treatment of 
‘Syphilis, whereas the heavy metal combinations ad- 
vocated and used by Paracelsus, are still the most 
effective aids in the treatment of this disease. | 

_ Paracelsus was also a pioneer in the surgical 
field. : : ' 

He was the first to realize that the infection of 
wounds came from dirt introduced from outside and 
Was not, aS was supposed up to the nineteenth century, 
the result of some process within the wound itself. One 
can therefore consider him as the precursor of the 
famous Semmelweis. He also knew the anaesthetic 
property of ether, although he used it only in cshis 
experiments on animals. 

- In addition to these medical achievements which 
have been only lightly touched’ upon, Paracelsus also 
took an active part in the religious battles of his 
time. 

A great part of his writings dealing with magic 
has only recently been studied systematically in 
Switzerland, 


Like all great men who live before their time and 


who therefore are not understood or appreciated by 
their contemporaries, Paracelsus has been judged and 
is still judged by the fact that he had no great in- 
fluence on people’s thought during his lifetime, Apart 
from the short period when he taught officially in 
Bale University, he never had any official position in 
any university of his day. Only a fraction of his writ- 
ings was printed during his lifetime and his circle of 
students was small. 

We should not forget the warm reverence in which 
Hohenheim was held by the German Romanticists, 
among: whom one should mention Gorres and the 
young Goethe. The latter studied Paracelsus’ writings 
eagerly and his Faust bears unmistakable matks of the 
great doctor’s influence. \ 

_ The modern Paracelsus research work is based on 
Karl Sudhoff and his successor, Prof. Walter von 
Brunn. Today it falls. to the Swiss Paracelsus Society 
to save the immense wealth of ideas expressed by this 
great man of the European Renaissance from oblivion, 
and to dig ever deeper into the meaning of his legacy. 
The Nova Acta Paracelsica is a periodical issued yearly 
by the Society. A Swiss edition of Paracelsus’ works, 
edited by J. Strebel, has appeared since 1943 in 
St. Gall. ae 

Paracelsus died at the age of forty-seven on Sep- 
tember 24, 1541, in Salzburg. He left all his money 
and possessions to the poor of the town of Salzach. 
Among his meagre effects were found a circle and a 
compass, fitting symbols of the restless wanderer. 





Invention of Kaviraj-Churamani Birendra 
_ Kumar ‘Mallick, President, All-Bengal Avyur- 
ved Chikitsak 6th Mahasammelan, Hony. 
- Member, G. C. & State Faculty of Ayurvedic 
Medicine, Bendel : = . " 
radicate Asthma, oopin ugh, 
Rudrak Bronchitis & Hiceup. Halles oat 
ful symtoms in a few minutes. Price Rs. 2/-, 
. gq, Cures Colic, Acidity, Winds & Liver 
Pachak posts as like shag Price ha, 3/-. 
Pledge :—Rs. 10,000, offered if the medicines 
“proved inefficacious. 
KAVIRAJ BIRJENDRA MALLICK, BSc., 
Ayurved Baijnanik Hall, Kalina (Bengal) 
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Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya 
The genius of Sarat Chandra has given us @ 
literature which is very rich and distinctive and. 
at the same time can be appreciated by all. Satya. 


- Bhooshan Sen writes in The Indian Review : 


_ Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya was the greatest 
literary figure of Bengal (Rabindranath Tagore being. 
of course excepted) for over a quarter,of a century. 
Sarat Chandra was no leader in literature like Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee nor a poet supreme like Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Sarat Chandra-was a novelist and as @ 
novelist his name will go down to posterity. 


Bankim Chandra was the greatest literary 
figure of his time but literature was not his only 
distinction. 

Bankim Chandra loved his country devotedly and 
felt deéply concerned in the ultimate well-being of the 
people of his country, That was a period of transition 
when the impact of Western civilisation. and culture 
was influencing the people and deflecting the ideas and 


ideals of the country. With a view to check this on- 


slaught Bankim Chandra took it upon himself to plant 
the standard of traditional Indian culture and ideals 
before the people. This might have been one of the 
main objectives why he originally took to literature. 
The Bengali prose had not as yet sufficiently advanced; 
it was the genius of Bankim which improved and 
modernised it. By his example and inspiration a group 
of litterateurs formed and gathered around him. By 
the right of his genius he naturally became the leader 
of them all. So Bankim Chandra can very well be 


. called a Guru or a leader in. literature. 


Rabindranath Tagore was essentially a poet. 

A sense of aesthetics and of the joy of life were 
the main heart strings of his life, the, outward mani- 
festation of which is the incalculable wealth.of his 
literary output. His poetic nature and his poetic genius 
also coloured his whole life. As a poet by instinct and 
by nature and having produced such a wealth of 
literary output no other poet could claim equality with 
him. He can thus very aptly be called the poet 
Supreme. | 

Sarat Chandra essentially belonged to the people. 
He had not the ‘idealistic attitude of a philosopher like 
Bankim Chandra or the vision of a poet like 
Rabindranath. He.was content with the matter-of-fact 


world and the common experiences of the everyday 


life of the people. But his characteristic literary insight 
enabled him to find a wealth of joy in the experiences 
of the common life. The perpetual flow of desires and 
sentiments, joys and sorrows and love and Hatred as 
the outcome of relations between man and man never 
failed to set us vibrations in his heart. It is therefore 
that Sarat Chandra dealt with the life of the common 
people in his literature. . 

After Bankimchandra came Rabindranath as 
if after the close of the nineteenth century we ste 
the dawn of a new century. 

In the meantime not only feelings and sentiments 
of all classes of people but also problems and cross 
currents of thoughts in relation to the family, the 
society and the national life- found place in the novels 
of Europe. Instances of these might be seen in the 
literature of Rabindranath also. Rabindranath’s genius 
was in full bloom at the dawn of the twentieth century, 
All problems of human life, man’s sentiments and’ 
desires, all thoughts and feelings of the human heart, 
imaginations and ecstasies of the poet’s mind—al] these 
in their distinctions and diversities have been depicted’ 
in Tagore literature. In the literature of Rabindranath 
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we see the epitome of the literary universe of literature 
as it were. 

Sarat, Chandra’:came at a time’ when the Bengali 
witerature had.“attained such a development and had 
already produced. such a wealth of output. He was fully 
conscious of his surroundings, the travails of social and 
political upheavals, but in literature Sarat Chandra was 
trie to his instincts aiid genius. Behind the storm and 
stress and below the cross currents of diverse schools of 
thought the gentus of Sarat Chandra enabled him to 
see the man in his essential qualities ; ; and in the 
literature of Sarat Chandra man in spite of his sin and 
eas stands forth in all his integrity,. and in all his 
Siory. 

Saratchandra felt deeply interested in the lite 
and destiny of the common people. 

The hopes and aspirations, desires and sentiments, 
joys and sorrows of the common lot of man touched 
the heart strings of his life and these he has depicted 
He ae literature with broad sympathy and ened 
skill 

Affection for the children is -an admirable sents 
ment in the family life and has also won a traditional 
place in the Vaishnava literature. This sentiment has 
received such fond and sympathetic treatment in his 
literature that the glorious character figures particularly 
in Bindur Chhele and Ramer Sumati might be com- 
pared with the classical art forms of Madonna 
pictures. 

Another sentiment, the most important of all, 1s 
love, conjungal love, It holds an incomparable impor- 
tance in human life and therefore in all art forms 
in all ages and climes. 


In actual life the current of love does not as 
a rule flow in smoothness. Complications set in 
and give rise to problems, 

In the lives of the common’ people also such 
instances are in abundance. Not only obstacles and 
difficulties stand in the way of love-life but whole 
lives of individuals are very often frustrated or 
blighted. Individually many men suffer but because 
they belong to the common class, the people even the 
victims themselves accept the -situation as a matter 
of course and the history of their sentiments and 
. sufferings go unwept, unhonoured and unsung. Sarat 
Chandra reclaimed them from oblivion and gave them 
voices. Some of the characters in his literature stand 
out as if they were representatives of those types and 
specimens ; Rama, Parbati, Achala, Kiranmayee, Raj- 
lakhsmee, Bijai, etc., are instances in point. There is 
the other side of the picture where love happens to 
have met with fulfilment; this has also been very 
beautifully brought out in a few instances in the 
literature of Sarai Chandra. 
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Even through the analysis and delineation of love 
stories stand revealed the fing sentiments of his heart 
and his sympathetic ‘outlook, which are also the . 
greatest characteristic of his literature, Those not hap- 
pening to have attained any status in any sphere of 
life are generally considered very lowly, those at the 
bottom of the social scale and those who have been 
turned down by fate and are eking out a miserable 
existence throughout life—all these. ceca hies and un- 
happy people havé found recognition and have been 
allotted due places in the literature of Sarat Chandra. 

When taking a measure of the man we generally 
see the man clothed in his sin and sufferings. 


But the literary insight of Saratchandra 
enabled him to see the man, the essential man 
behind and beneath all these sins and sufferings. 


His attitude has found 
words : “Vice, sin ‘and failings are not the only things 


that go t6 compose the entire man. -The real man in 


the midst of all these, call it soul if you will, is greater 
than all his sin and failings. Far be it from me to give 
any offence to ‘the man in my Hierature. Whatever 
justification there might be let not my literature ever 
give indulgence to any man to cherish -any feeling of 
hatred to his fellowman.” 

The Bengah prose literature got a well-defined 

pe and a modern tone at the hands of Bankim 
C andra. The genius of Rabindranath working at 
for more than half a century sharpened. and chastened 
it to an admirable perfection so that it could rank 
with the best literature of all countries. Even after 
so much of culture Sarat Chandra has been able to 
show his characteristic distinction in handling the 
Bengali prose in his inimitable style. The language is 
the vehicle of expression of thoughts and ideas, His 
sincére heart, -broad sympathy and ‘open outlook 
acquired for him such a clear and transparent, easy 
and forceful style which could hold his readers spell- 
bound. 

The novelists and story-writers who are even DOW 
carrying on their trade with credit to themselves and 
to the literature are the torch-bearers of Sarat Chandra 
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expression -in his own - 


it 


Chattopadhyaya, This is no small tribute to the genius 


of any litterateur. 
The Kashmir War 
The New Review observes : 


The invasion of Kashmir showed good strategy 
and inferior tactics. The timing of the manoeuvre (the 
Indian Government was then absorbéd in the Punjab 
tragedy), the preliminary feint invasion in the south 
and north which scattered the State-forces, and the. 
main attack from the west: the whole plan revealed 
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strategic intuition. But the early stages of the cam- 


paign showed tactical inferiority in equipment and in 
employment of troops. The forces in use were a mixture 
of tribal free-lancers, of ex-army men, and of State- 
soldiers who passed to the enemy. The motorised 
column which made a dash for the capital and captured 
the ‘power-station was hampered in its progress by the 
tribal looting, and had too little road-space and in- 
sufficient equipment to push on to Srinagar. The Com-~- 
manders lost sight of the leading elements of successful 
tactics ; fire-power and mobility. One of their main 
deficiencies was the lack of alr-power even for re- 
connaissance work. A well-equipped and  well-led 
smaller column should have reached Srinagar, captured 
the airfield, and immobilised all State-forces and could 
then have challenged any Indian intervention. 

The counter-tactics of the Indian High Command 
were superb. Im the midst’ of the Punjab confusion, 
and of the military reorganisation consequent on the 
country’s partition, they ex-temporised 4n  air-force 
which occupied and held Srinagar’s airfield and brought 
in a few well-equipped troops. Once these troops were 
aligned in front of Srinagar, the fate of the invasion 
was sealed. A quick relentless sweep by a motorised 
column strengthened by reconnoitring and fighting 
planes had soon eleared the main roads, and dis- 
heartened the invaders. What was then left was the 
long series of meéthodical and slow operations to 
relieve besieged battalions and mopping out tribgl 
gangs, There was no British officer to share this 
military feat and the whole credit of what should not 
be inflated into a modern large-scale campaign goes to 
the strategic vision and tactical resourcefulness of 
India’s officers and the meritorious endurance of our 
air pilots and ground troops. ; 

It would be premature to measure the exact 
responsibility of Pakistan in assisting or tolerating the 
invasion of Kashmir through its territory. The tension 
is growing daily. The events in Kashmir and Junagadh 
fostered confusion and bitterness. Other pointers are 
the failure of the Lahore Conference when Lord 
Mountbatten and Mr. Jinnah met, discussed and 
separated without any communique being issued: the 
recruitment of National Guards in both countries, the 
dissensions in the Joint Defence Council, the daily 
frontier-incidents, etc. State relations are tenuous and 
uneasy, tempers rising, armed-peace conditions 
hardening. eee LE 


Political Evolution 
The same Review observes : 
Some _psychological advance in political opinion 


was noticeable during the past weeks. India and Paki- 
stan are two sovereign independent nations, foreign to 
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cach other; both the Congress Party and Muslim 
League begin to admit it and take the consequences. 
The evolution is more marked in the Muslim League’ 
whose leaders in India admit that the League cannot 
function in India as a political party directed from > 
Karachi. Whether India’s Leaguers will join the Con-’ 
gress party én masse or remain in opposition as a 
communal body is not yet decided. One way of toning 
down their communalism would be an adjustment of - 
electoral constituencies. The majority of India’s 
Constituent Assembly showed their preference for the 
single-member constituency ; they are apparently so 
obsessed. with the English system that they -do not 
realise that. in most modern democracies the multiple- 
member constituency is the rule. With single-member: 
constituencies, it will necessarily happen that individual] 
Hindus will be oppesing individual Muslims. Were 
many members to be elected from the same consti- 
tuency, it would be normal to have composite lists of 
Hindu and Muslim candidates in competition, and  to- 
group leaders of various communities according t0 
electoral interests; the general electorate would be-, 
come a reality. - ‘ 
The, multiple-member constituency finds little. 
favour in Congress circles ; but from the speeches at 
the sessions of the Constituent Assembly, it would 
appear that few Congressmen have given time and 
thought to the technique of the’ constitutional frame-- 
work and that a chosen few monopolise the whole 
task. Congressmen are more engrossed in thelr own 
internal problems, The most important is their role. 
in Pakistan. Undoubtedly the Congress stands against 
partition, and aims at reuniting the whole peninsula. 
Moreover, besides political work, social and cultural 
activities are among its essential objectives. ° 
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Common Seript 
The New Review writes editorially : 
It would be waste of time to dream of imposing 


_ one language on the three hundred millions of the 


Indian Union. The illiterate masses cannot be bullied 
into uniformity, and the literati will rightly defend 


- the cultural wealth embodied in past writings, in local 


phrases and words. But is it futile to suggest one 
common script for all the Indian languages ? 
A seript is not so closely connected with a culture 


" as a language is, and if Goethe loses some of its beauty 


—_ 


in translation, it is equally impressive when printed 
in Roman and in Gothic characters. The system of 
sound-signs (resulting from gestures by tongue, lips, 
throat, ete.) which is the essence of a language 1S 
distinct from the system of written-symbols which 1s 


- Gonventionally admitted as parallel. The masses do not 


change their sound-signs except very gradually ; the 
literates can accommodate themselves to new written 
symbols ; pandits are nobodies on the streets, they 
are everything in the class-room. One common script 
can be introduced through the schools within a rela- 
tively short period, and facilitate the access to the 
central and the provincial languages. One common 
spript would make for India’s unity “as Sun-yat-Sen 
tells us the common system of pictographs makes for 
Chinese unity. When will our statesmen and education- 
ists think of lightening the burden of the poor school- 
boy and of toning down in youths the fierce spirit 
of provincialism ? Think of the poor Tamil boy who 
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will have to battle with Tamil, Devnagri and Roman 
scripts at the same time as he wrestles with three 
system of mensuration! Could he not be given a 
fairer chance of competition with the French kid who 
has only one seript and one decimal system to learn ? 
The single script is indicated by the dire necessities 
of the country, the necessity of fostering unity, and 
the need of saving time at school. But which script 
to choose from among the dozen and a half which are 
in use ?:,Nobody would dream of destroying the 
scientific order of Panini’s alphabet, or even of denying 
the beauty of the Brahmi script and its derivatives. 
But the question arises of modernising and unifying 
all seripts. Brahmi may havé been unexcelled in the 
days of stone-engraving and palm-leaf drawing, but is 
it the most suitable to paper and pen, typing and 
printing ? ates . 

Not a few advocate the Roman script with suitable 
additions ; they stress its soberness, its speed, ita suit- 
ability to printing, and they consider that its use 
would popularize Hindi in foreign countries, But ready- 
made solutions may not be the best. Could not experts 
in philosophy, phonetics, drawing, printing, pedagogy 
and eye-physiology evolve an- alphabet easy to the 
children’s eye and hand, and suitable to most Indian 
languages ? The task is hard, but is it too high a price. 
to pay for India’s unity ? The question is clear: how 
is reborn India to modernise and unify her scripts as 
well as her mensuration ?- Reason faces the problem ; 
sentiment is likely to. dictate the answer. 
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. The Scientific Aspects of Village Uplift 
Much has been done to uplift village com- 


munities by our leaders but there is one aspect 
cf it which needs emphasis, namely, the scientific 
aspect. R. B. Lal writes in Science and Culture : 


So far the scientific talent of the country has 
mainly interested itself in dealing with big industrial 
schemes, exploitation of power and important mineral 
resources and cultural development at high level. The 
Tural problem is a challeng: to science. We must take 
up the challenge with the bed-rock of belief that by. 


isolating problems and subjecting them: to scientific 


research we can and must solve them. 

As scientists we must know where exactly do we 
stand to-day ? What are our assets and what are our 
habilities ? What casual. factors are operating and 
with what force ? This involves a systematic study of 
man, society and environment. ‘Then in turn come 
planning, organisation, exccution and finally assess- 
ment and review. Facts first, inferences afterwards, 
action last. This is the way of science. Why should we 
not apply the scientific method to village uplift with 
the same reasonable prospects of success as in other 
fields ? Nobody suggests; that things should wait till 
the surveys are completed. We should,-by all means, 
carry on as best as we can but we are concerned here 
with planning. In this connection we may quote a sen- 
tence from Sir George Schuster’s India and Democracy, 
He says, “A plan cannot be made a prior ; the ex- 
perimental method is needed, and the organisation of 
social service calls for reseg arch no less thorough or 
critical than is found in a scientific laboratory.” 


Those of us who have worked in rural areas 
know fully well that conditions vary greatly from: 
place to place. 


They vary as regards the man, tthe society and 
the environment and ‘consequently as regards the pro- 
blems. No general plan will suit'all parts of a large 
territory equally well, besides there will be time 
variations. This leads us to the inescapable conclusion 
that surveys of represeltative areas must bé’ carried 
out from time to time. To be useful; efficient an 
economical, these surveys must be integrated, that is 
to say, the study must include all aspects of man, 
society and environment. We need two types of 
surveys, namely, (1) Detailed sample surveys of re- 
presentative units of different sizes, (2) Brief surveys 
which would be complete induction of each small 
compact community unit such as a village. Both types 
of surveys must be designed ‘and interpreted by teams 
of experts represeDting all fields of activities. The 


former will present en integrated picture of fair-sized 


communities, bring out casual factors, and their relative 
Significance, crystallize problems, indicate priorities 
end point the way towards remedial measures. They 


should also serve as base-lines from: which progress 


may be measured. A special service must be organised 
to conduct these surveys and analyse the data. The 
second type of surveys should be organised by poly- 
technical village agents, about whom we shall say @ 
few words later, and conducted by local volunteers. 
These surveys should provide deeper appreciation of 
the circumstances of individuals and families, of the 
liabilities and assets cf the village as a whole and of 
its problems. These surveys should be repeated at 
suitable intervals. This then is the first ingredient of 
social planning. at 
The second ingredient in the evolution of nationa 
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planning is to get across to the people the essentit | 
results of the surveys. It is wrong to suppose that th 
average villcger is incapable of understanding wha. 
these results signify. The subject-matter is of th 
greatest interest to Lim. If only the presentation i 
suitable to his way. of looking at things he will grasp 
them as well as anybody else particularly the results. 
derived from the second type of survey in which het 
has actively participated and which have a ia 
ring of intimacy. 


The set-up proposed nste may be riety 
summarised as follows : 


__ 1. Welfare is indivisible but relative emphasis 0 
different fields of human cndeavour must vary with 
time and place. This principle: will be the basis of 
planning and specially of .organisation of services. 

The priorities shouid be determined objec- 
tively through  scientificalty conducted. intergrated 
surveys embracing man, society © and environment. 
They will bring out community picture and casuak 
factors. 

-8. The decision regarding priorities must finally 
rest with the would-be beneficiaries who should be 
fully enlightened with the results of the surveys, On 
them must also primarily rest the responsibility (*- . 
carrying. out schemes. 

4, Beginning with the village, suitable territoris- 
units of increasing size have to be worked out o: . 
rational. basis which may not always correspond wit 
the present union, subdivision or district pomeen 
and which may need changing. 

5. There will be a village council based on ade 
franchise. ‘Through this council every man an 
woman will exercise his or her rights and responsib. 
lities of citizenship. It will perform all or most of tf’ 
functions of the government but its plage of work mit 
fit in the general schime of the next higher unit. PE 
resident polytechnical agents, a man and a woman ¥; -~ 
have been specially trained in essential rural functit: - 
will act as guides and philosophers, as busiNess mai: 
gers and organisers, and as liaison officers between *-' 
villagers and.experts in various fields. Bis 

6. Each peripheral territorial unit consisting / oo 
a group of villages will have a council elected thro¥ 
indirect franchise which will be charged with simi; - 
functions in respect of the problems relating to ar 
arising out of the unit organisation as a whole, Bax ; 
unit will have a polytechnical board and a set ‘° 
institutions according to requirements. The meee 
of the board will have joint responsibility. for ser 
to the unit and its constituents. They will assist te ao 
council in the solution of all problems. Jn -case 
present difficulties which are beyond their mle , 
they will be referred to similar polytechnical seg 4 
and institutions attached to the next bigger territor] - 
unit. - 

ae Similar couneila, polytechnical beaks lf e. 
institutions will be provided for each bigger territorial 
unit till the national unit is reached. 

Where do the scientists come in ? They’ come it 
at all stages, as citizen, as members of the poly- 


technieal boards, as officers of the institutions and as: 


designers and -interpr+ters of surveys to the common 
man. They have grave responsibilities. They have to 
isolate problems of different magnitudes and com- 
plexities, carry’ out investigations and researches to: 
solve them, The rate of progress. will largely depend: 
upon their efficiency, team work and spirit of 
service, 
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The Advances of Modern Surgery 


In the Cantor Lecture I, delivered on 27th 
January, 1947, by A. Dickson Wright and_ re- 
produced in the Journal of the Royal Society of 
Arts, October, 1947, the manifold benefits of 


modern surgery are enumerated as given below : 


__ ia the great Increase in the expectation of life 
Waich we Now enjoy, surgery has played a very great 
part, not to be compared with the. great sanitary 
epidemic-preventing measures, but, nevertheless, a very 
considerable part. To take a concrete instance, appen- 
dicitis would probably account for 75,000 deaths a year 
in this country without the surgical operation which 
now saves 70,000 of these cases annually, or instead of 
the 50,000 deaths from cancer, without surgery there 
would be the appalling figure of 300,000. 

Surgery since the middle ages has gradually raised 
itself from the ignominious position of a side-line 0 
the hair-cutting business to a position second to none 
in the professions, and this has been accomplished by 
a steady improvement of the service it has offered to 
suffering humanity. In many diseases the situation 15 
such that the patient has only one choice, surgery or 
death. | 

In early. days surgery was confined to _ blood- 
letting and urgent operations for ‘opening abscesses 
and removing septic and gangrenous limbs. In amputa- 
tions great dexterity, speed and strength were shown 
by the surgeon and great fortitude by the conscious 
patient. Baron Larrey’s amputations in the trail of 
Napoleon ran into thousands upon thousands, and his 
skill was perhaps as remarkable as the fanaticism, of 
the soldier who tossed his amputated arm into the alr 
with the ery of “Vive ’Empereur”! Perhaps more use- 
ful was the action of the British officer at Waterloo 
who, after losing his leg below the knee, straightway 
mounted his horse and galloped back to the battle to 
encourage his men to greater efforts by his brave 
example. The painful and all-demanding condition of 
stone also drove patients to surgery in the olden days, 
and great skill was shown by surgeons in cutting for 
this condition, especially at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
where the diarist Samuel Pepys-lost a stone the size 
of a tennis ball on March 26th, 1658. Ever grateful to 
his surgeon and ever a lover of junketing, this date 
became an annual celebration for Pepys and his friends 
for the remaining 40 healthy years of his life. At. these 
celebrations the stone in its 24s. case’ was produced, 
and there was much talk of the suffering of the past 
and the joys of the present. The removal of a stone 


“a 


in those days was a great and perilous adventure, ~ 


whereas. today it is a safe and simple procedure. 
Surgery down the ages made steady progress but, 
as in all sciences, there were epic discoveries, and the 
first of these milestones was the discovery of -anaes- 
thesia. It seems that America and England shared the 
early steps in anaesthesia, America with ether and 
Britain with gas and chloroform. The possibility of 
rendering the patient unconscious and insensitive to 
the pain removed one of the great barriers to surgery, 
and more operations now became. possible for painful 
and life-endangering conditions. 
remained high because all wounds became infected, 
and recovery from the simplest operation was a horribly 
painful and speculative business. 
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- of scepticism on the part of the. profession. 


Still, the death rate’ 
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The next milestone, a great ana unaisputed triumpa 
for this country, was raised by Lord Lister when, seeing 
the importance of Pasteur’s discoveries in relation to 
surgery, he ‘prevented the infection of overation 
wounds by destroying and excluding bacteria, At one 
stroke hundreds of new and helpful operation proce- 
dures became possible and mankind the world over 
reaped immeasurable benefit from Lister’s great work, 
although, it is true, with some little delay because 

The next discovery worthy of being described as- 
a milestone is the discovery of transfusion of blood 
from the healthy to the desperately ill. This has 
brought many previously hopeless cases, especially in 
war days, within reach of surgery and is one of the 
greatest life-saving discoveries. Ik is interesting that 
no less a person than Sir Christopher Wren foresaw 
the feasibility of this procedure and described the hypo- 
dermic needle for its performance. 

The last milestone, chemotherapy, is as important 
as any of the others and is recent. Domagk’s discovery 
of the sulphonamides after a slow start gave a great. 
impetus~to the control of infections through the blood 


stream. Up to this time there had been antiseptics, but 


they had all been as deadly to human life and human 
tissues as they had been to the bacteria. With the 
sulphonamides, however, there arrived the great anti- 
septic which had been dreamt of for many years, one 
which would kill germs but was harmless to life and 
tissue.- Following fast upon this came the elaboratiol 
of penicillin by Fleming and Florey, honoured by this 
Society with the award of the much-esteemed Albert 
Medal. Now, there is the most recent arrival of the 
twin sister of penicillin, the drug streptomycin, which 
destroys the germs which resist peiicillin, even the 
most stubborn of all, the germs of tuberculosis, Defeated’ 
by these wonderful agents, the dangers of infection 
have all but disappeared from surgery, and the scourge 
of child-bed fever has vanished. 

Alongside all these advances in surgical handicraft 
there has marched a steady improvement in the 
methods of diagnosis. To operate with a certain and. 
exact diagnosis is to eliminate 90 per cent of the 
danger. X-rays have played the greatest part, and these 
rays, discovered over 50 years ago, as a result of the 
mathematical calculations of Clerk Maxwell, have now 
penetrated most of the secrets of the body. At first, 
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the bones and their abnormalities were all that could 
be studied, but now the hollow organs can be filled 
with a substance which either prevents or facilitates 
the passage of the rays and their silhouettes photo- 
graphed and abnormalities accurately diagnosed, The 
cavities Of the kidneys can be filled with one chemical 
containing iodine and the gall bladder with another, 
the blood vessels with thorium, and the cavities of the 
brain can be filled with air. The air tubes of the Jungs 
and the cavity containing the spinal cord can be 
visualised with a not-irritating oil containing iodine 
and the diagnosis exactly made. Before these methods 
were elaborated many an operation went wrong ; 
because of the imperfection of diagnosis the surgeon 
would be embarrassed by an incision in the wrong 
place or he would be confronted with a condition for 


which he was unprepared or even the wrong kidney . 


would occasionally be selected for operation. 
Although X-rays have played the major part m1 
improving diagnostic accuracy, great help has also been 
obtained from the biochemist, in analyses of blood and 
other body fluids, and also the new science of elec- 


tronics has given some assistance as will be shown in 


the subsequent lecture. 

The present state of surgery is eminently satis- 
factory, and, at times, one feels tempted to say that 
now it has surely reached its zenith but for the re- 
collections that surgoens have said this regularly every 
ten years since 1830. Surgery has reached out into 
every nook and corner of the human body, and every 
part of the Auman frame but the soul (and this seems 
even possible) has a chapter in the book of surgery. 
Tio prevent omission it will probably be best to 
consider the various parts of the body seriatim. 

Abdominal surgery saw its greatest period in the 
20 years from 1914 onwards, and, at present, it holds 
pride of place for surgical opportunities, for probably 
about three-quarters of all surgery takes place in the 
abdomen. Appendicitis takes first place, and although 
the operation seems prosaic now, nevertheless it saves 
a, great number of lives each year for a death rate of 
jess than one per cent. Gall bladder disease is now 
treated by radical removal of the organ with its con- 
tained stones, with a similar death rate, Ulceration of 
the stomach and duodenum, one of the curses of the 
hectic hurry and worry of these days, provides a large 
field for surgery, and the operations, although forced 
to become more and more radical, bring relief and 
happiness to those who for years have known no peace 
from pain. Cancer is rampant in the abdominal cavity, 
and takes a tremendous toll in the stomach,’ almost 
the worst of all sites, but in the bowels there is a 
different story to tell, and surgery holds out brilliant 
results for those patients who hear Nature’s warnings 
in time. Wonderful assistance is given to the surgeon 
by new developments of the sulpha drugs which, instead 
of being absorbed, remain in the gut, destroying all 
‘germs and rendering the contents odourless and clean 
during the period of operation and recovery. The use 
of these drugs has reduced the number of cases 10 
which the bowel has to be brought to the surface 
temporarily or permanently, and this is no small boon 
to mankind. ‘ 

In plastic surgery much effort and ingenuity is 
always to be seen, and one problem after another has 
‘been solved. Skin grafts are now cut with a planing 
machine to the exact. shape and thickness required. The 
graft is then glued on to the area to be covered, with 
a glue manufactured from the patient’s own blood. One 


constituent of the glue is painted on the underside of. 


the graft and the other on the wound. As soon as the 
two are in contact a tenacious human glue is formed 
and the graft held securely in place. Human cement 
#2. : ae 2 ed aL: ¥ 
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_ We have opened a “Clinical Department’ under the \ 
direct supervision of qualified and experienced physi- 
clans and surgeons, All persons suffering from loss of 
vitality and vigour, premature old age, lack of stamina, 
married and personal hygiene problems, MENTAL 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS (psychoanalytic 
and suggestive therapeutics under deep hypnosis), 
OBESITY (planned diet, re-educative exercises, electzo- 
vibratory massage and hormone vitamin mineral feed- 
ing), ALL CONSTITUTIONAL CHRONIC DISEA- 
SES WHICH HAVE DEFIED ALL TREATMENTS, 
etc., can now secure personal individualised treatment 
and expert guidance, Latest laboratory equipment to 
facilitate exact diagnosis available. ELECTRO- 
THERAPY (diathermy. ultra short wave therapy, 
electro-surgery, deep X-ray therapy, actino therapy, 
ultra-violet and infra red radiations, electric ionisation 
etc., etc.,) with latest, modern apparatuses is a 
SPECIALITY at our CLINIC. Consultations’ free, 
Stricteat privacy and confidence guaranteed. Consult . 
Lo gle during 11 am, to 2 p.m. and 4 p.m. to 
6-30 p.m. on any week day. Saturdays 11 a.m. to 
2-30 p.m. If you cannot visit us personally, send the | 
full history of your case in detail, (if possible, ask 
your family physician to send us a detailed report) 
and a STAMPED SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
for ‘diagnosis and suggested treatment” of your case. 


Send Rs. 2 (postage 8 as. extra) by Money Order 
or Postal Order, (or by V.P.P. for Rs. 2-10) for a 
copy of the latest revised and enlarged 3rd edition of 
“Health and Vitality by Modern Methods.” Contains 
over 450 pages and 200 illustrations. Everything you 
want to know about hormones, vitamins rejuvenation, 
efc., etc., is described in minutest detail in this hand- 
book. Nothing like it ever published before. ASK 
FOR OUR FREE CIRCULAR DESCRIBING MOST 
OF OUR OUTSTANDING PRODUCTS. 


Hering & Kent 


Post Box 323 (M.R.C.) opposite Lloyds Bank, 
| 261-263, Hornby Road, 
Fort BOMBAY......Phone No. 24297, 





grinding up a piece of bone obtained from the 
atient’s side, and this material moulded in ‘where it 
required to fill an ugly hollow in the forehead or the 
ridge of the nose. The effort. of plastic surgeons to 
alp those mutilated in war is excellent and worthy 
ork, but their efforts on behalf of the ageing female 
x, are more debatable although it cannot be denied 
lat these patients aré grateful for the staying of the 
morseless hand of time. Large birthmarks, harelips, 
eft palates, misshapen noses, elephantine ears and 
cageerated prominenées provide a worthy field of 
ideaviour. Similar work to that done for the war- 


isfigured will present itself when petrol rationing is. 


scontinued. 

Eye surgery has not stood still. In recent years the 
‘afting of the cornea of a clear eye to another with 
‘film over the pupil has been carried out successfully, 
-most igenious and delicate business. The operative 
eatment of squint has reached a high degree of per- 
ction and no one need suffer from this humiliating 
ymplaint. In cases where. the retina becomes detache 
om the back of the eye there is now a method of 
euring its replacement in its bed in more than. half 
ie cases. A few years ago loss of sight was inevitable 
| these cases. 

Although surgery seems to have gone from triumph 
» triumph it now. seems that the field of surgery will 
ver diminish. The operative treatments of many 
iseases at present are makeshifts while we await 
ucidation of the causes and the medical“ treatment 
vat will result from their discovery. Penicillin and 
reptomycin have eliminated 
hemotherapy for tuberculosis will follow fairly soon, 
nd so another field of surgical effort will disappear. 
Jeeration of the stomach and duodenum, diseases of 
1e thyroid gland, high blood pressure and canter are 
irely to become medical in their treatment, and the 
irgeon may be left to live ion accidents and congenital 
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Serving the sich... 


Blessed are the hands that tend the sick, 
‘make the sickebed comfortable and hasten 
recovery. 
with our rubber requisites. 


Made from the finest quality of pure 
natural rubber, they are serving the sick 
in countless homes and hospitals. 


Me 


some surgery already. 


We are happy in helping them ¢ - 
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deformities and, of course, the appendix which will 
never cease from troubling. ° 


Research in the Tennessee Valley © 


We reproduce the following article by John 
Perry from the magazine Federal Science Pro- 


gress, March, 1947 : 


_ From the headwaters above Knoxville, Tennessee, 
to its meeting with the Ohio River at Padueah, the 
Tennessee River hag been tamed and harnessed. Gene- 
rators spin out kilowatts by the million, enough for 
big and little industries, and thousands of city and 
farm homes in seven states. The last big dam, Ken- 
tucky, is finished. But the men of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have not settled down to quiet lives 
of turning valves and reading meters. When the last 
concrete has been poured. they say, their work has 
just begun. For TVA, by act of the United States 
Congress, is responsible for using these facilities to 
promote the physical, economic, and social welfare of 
the people of the Valley, and for helping them to 
develop the Valley’s resources, 

Business in the Tennessee Valley is multiplying and: 
flourishing. ‘There are many new plants, and older 
plants are expanding. The number of wage-earners 
has markedly increased; the volume of manufacturing” 
is markedly larger. Bank deposits, wholesale trade, re- 
tail trade, buying income—have increased more rapidly 
than in the United States as a whole. There are many 
reasons: power supply. the work of public and private 
institutions, the mobilized initiative of the people o 
the Valley. Behind much of the new development 15 
co-operative technical research. . 

“Sacrifice research is the right arm of modern 
technology,” said David Lilienthal, who recently left 
the chairmanship of the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
head the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Our range includes: 
Rubber Cloth, Hot Water Boftles, Ice 


Bags, Air Beds and Pillows, Air Rings 
and Cushions. Surgical Gloves, Surgical 
Aprons, Rubber Tubings ete. 
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“How much better living conditions can be in the 
United States and in the world—and how soon—will 
be determined in large part by the kind of researsh 
done and by the effectiveness with which the result: 
are applied,” says John P. Ferris, director of IWA’s 
Commerce Department. - 

_. The Tennessee-Valley Authority has an original 
idea of the usefulness of research and the way to 
organize it. Its way is unique in that it seeks .to 
mobilize all available research facilities, government 
or private, and bring them to bear on problems and 
needs of individual businessmen. The mobilising js not 
done by TVA alone, but by a working partnership with 
the agricultural and engineering experiment stations, 
State planning commissions, state departments of con- 
servation and the universities of seven states jwith 
other federal agencies such as the Department of 
Agriculture, United States Forest Service, United States 
Department of Comnierce and with city and private 
groups throughout the Valley. It is a four-step 
program : | 

First, getting information on the kind, quality, 
quantity, and location of specific resources that busi- 
nessmen might use, ~ | 

Second, conducting both economic and technical 
research to find how these resources can be used. 

Third, finding people with the incentive, energy, 
and ability to take advantage of the opportunities 
revealed by research. 

Fourth, working with them, helping them. apply 
modern technology profitably, using the Valley’s re- 
sources for the benefit of its people. 

Research begins with appraisal of the Valley’s 
assets: the people—3,500,000 in the . Valley itself, 
over 20,000,000 in the-seven states which comprise It; 
the land, mineral-poor and eroded, but still reclaimable 
and productive if managed wisely; the forests, stripped 
of the best saw timber;~but able to grow again ; the 
riches beneath the soil—phosphate rock, coal, feldspar, 
mica, vermiculite; and the two new factors, cheap 
electric power and a navigable waterway connecting 
with the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers. 

Research begins also with a need of the Valley. 
Neo project is good simply because it is new. Indeed, 
certain new industries might handicap the-Valley, by 
holding down wage rates or draining still further some 
already depleted resource: Encouragement of new large 


terminal oil mills might tend to divert to other areas - 


cottonseed meal containing essential minerals which 
Valley farthers can profitably return to the soil by feed_ 
ing it to livestock in the producing area. The research 
has helped develop local mills, which tend to keep 
the meal in the areas where the seed is grown. Much 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority’s industria] research, 
both technical and economic, is organized by its own 
Commerce Department. “Under the Department’s direc- 
tor, division chiefs deal with river transportation, agri- 
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Scabies, Eczema, Ring-worm, Boils, Pimples 
apd other skin diseases. 
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cultu:.. engineering development, industrial economic# 
and regional products résearch. «Into the Commerce 
Department offices come merchants and manufacturers 
from towns and eities throughout the United States, 
1ferested in new business opportunities, Tere they 
can find information on power supply, transportation, 
markets, and up-to-date technology. Many American 
firms have been helped by TVA’s facts and advice. A 
number have benefited directly from: its technical: re- 
search programs which have led to n~ er, better pro- 
ducts, or improved manufacturing prcvossu., 

The Tennessee Valley has a wide variety of mine 
rals, many of them offering excellent opportunities fo 
development. TVA has helped to get some of the 
into use, its geologists and engineers working with the 


and with state institutions... Commercial quantities o 
massive kyanite were discovered. This super-duty re‘é 
fractory material was previously unknown in the United 
States. Large quantities of green mica have beer 
produced by North’ Carolina mines, and recent investi-: 
gations with Bell Laboratory equipment have indicated 
that, properly graded and tested, it is equal to rub; 
Acting upon TVA. information, a North Caro: 
lina company opened a new feldspar mine near Bryson! 
City. A feldspar milling company has installed an 
additional grinding unit handling 1,000 tons monthly. 
A thousand acres of -rutile bearing ores, a titanium ore 
in demand for welding-rod coating and other uses, 
were mapped in North Carolina and Georgia. rae 
The possibilities ‘of flax as a profitable crop in the 
American South-east have been studied, with promising 
results. Working with the State Engineei.ng Experi-" 
ment Station at the Georgia School of Technology. 
TVA has produced flax cloth experimentally on cotton. 
qpinning machinery, with only minor mechahical-' 
changes, | 2 
» Among those aided by TVA in recent months were 
a farmers’ cooperative in North Carolina- planning 2 
$125,000 poultry freezing plant; a packer of K-Rations 
planning postwar production of dehydrated soup; and’ 
an ice company in Georgia which prepared and market- 
ed 100,000 pounds of sweet-potato puree using a TVA 
co-operatively developed formula. Tests were being 
made on the use of oak slabs and pine bark, both waste 


Materials, ag a source of tanning materials to supple- 


sibilities of essential oil industries were under way. . - 
-The new industries of the Valley are financed, 
owned, and operated by independent private business.. 
Research, mobilizing the resources of private and public 
groups, is safeguarding the American public’s invest- { 
ment in Valley development, promoting private enter- 
prise, and making the Tennessee Valley a better place 
in which to work and live. 


ment the diminishing supply of chestnut tannins. Pos- , 
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